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INTRODUCTION. 

74 

THE WRITER of to-day, in coming before the public, labors 
under difficulties of which the writer of a century ago 
never dreamed. 

That which was then accepted without question by the 
laity, is not so received to-day. 

Education has shed its beneficent influence abroad in the 
land, enlightening and elevating the masses ; scientific truths 
are being more universally comprehended ; the spirit of in- 
quiry is becoming so marked as to cause comment on every 
side ; the masses are investigating and advancing in every 
direction that can improve them morally, mentally or physic- 
ally ; grasping readily, and comprehending fully, that which 
but a short time ago was considered as belonging, only, to 
the realms of the expert and professional. 

In offering this work on domestic practice, I appreciate 
fully, comprehending in all its force, the fact, that I am offer- 
ing it to an enlightened and expert public ; therefore, have 
endeavored to make it worthy a desh^eable place ijt every one 
of the MILLIONS OF HOMES ill the land. 

In treating of various diseases etc., herein, I do not claim 
to have given only personal experience, few, if any, indeed 
none, have enjoyed so wide and varied a personal experience 
as to enable them to do that and maintain a high standard 
throughout. While I have given that which I have verified 
by personal experience, I have also drawn fully and unre- 
servedly from many sources ; gleaning with care only from 
those high and unexceptional in authority, in matters medi- 
cal, observations that have become with them, well estab- 
lished and verified facts. I have endeavored in presenting 
these facts, to do so, in so plain and practical a form that all 
who will avail themselves of the knowledge herein, may by 
exercising an ordinary degree of intelligence and care, save 
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themselves many fold the price of this volume in medical 
fees. This, however, is, I conceive, the very least and last 
of many indacements I might offer for your consideration, 
in presenting this work for your acceptance. Perhaps not 
the least among the many is that through its instrumentality 
the lives of your children and dear ones may be spared to you. 
How many of our heart's idols have been snatched, untimely 
from our loving embrace ? What would we not have given 
for a knowledge of the insidious approach of the dread mon- 
ster, that would have enabled us to have driven him harmless 
from our homes ? Above price would have been that know- 
ledge to the mother whose eyes are yet damp with the tears 
that have fallen upon the little casket, or to the father in 
whose heart there is left an aching void this world can never 
fill. 

Ere I close, permit me to say, I firmly believe that, in 
presenting this work on domestic practice to the public, if 
its teachings are early and faithfully followed, I will, through 
it, be instrumental in repelling the presence of the unwel- 
come visitor from a very much larger number of homes than 
it could be possible for me to do through a more than usually 
large, long and successful practice — both public and private. 

John T. Booth, M. D. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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6 ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

ti 

A KNOWLEDGE of human anatomy is not confined to 
the medical profession nor to professed scholars. It 
^has become a part of general education, and is always 
attainable in our advanced schools, both public and private. 
And yet there are so many into whose hands this book will 
fall whose knowledge upon this all important subject is limited, 
that we will present in the most concise form possible a paper 
■ carefully digested from the leading thinkers of the age, to 
the end that you may the better care for yourselves and 
apply the principles and advice herein given to you. The 
study of anatomy becomes professional when it is pursued 
to minute details, but the general structure of the body, the 
uses of the several parts, the conditions upon which their 
healthy action depends, and the circumstances by which such 
action may be interfered with, should be understood by all. 
The physical well-being of ourselves, and of those with 
whom we stand connected depends in a great measure upon 
our acquaintance with these laws of our organization. 
Having found the system of Justin R. Loomis, President of 
the University of Lewisburg, and for many years a teacher, 
;as being the most comprehensive, yet couched in language, 
far enough freed from its technicalities to be understood by 
the masses, have adopted it to the present work. 
! It is the object of anatomy to describe the human body, 
the structure, form and position of its several organs. In 
order to arrive at a convenient classification of these organs, 
it is necessary to consider the object for which the body is 
furnished. We, that is our minds, can exert no direct con- 
trol over the material objects around us. We can not, for 
instance, by a mere exertion of the will, cause a book that 
lies before us to change its place. Such change can be made 
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only by the application of physical force. Perhaps we might 
have been so constituted that we might have controlled other 
things as we do our bodies ; but such power has been denied 
to us, and those who pretend to possess it either deceive, in 
reference to the effect itself, or the effect is produced by the 
application of ordinary physical force, exerted in such a way 
as to elude our observation. The most successful efforts of 
jugglery are of this last kind. The skill consists mainly in 
the power which performers acquire of moving the hands 
with wonderful accuracy, yet with a rapidity so great that 
the eye can not follow them. Thus, changes take place 
before the observer for which he can assign no cause; but 
they are affected by the hand of the performer with a motion 
which is invisible only because of its rapidity. We do, more 
or less, control these objects ; but it is by the body as an inter- 
mediate agent. How the mind is brought into relation with 
this portion of matter, the body, so that it acts in obedience 
to our wills, is unexplained and inexplicable. All that we can 
say of it is, that it has pleased our Creator thus to constitute 
us ; and all the knowledge which we have of the external 
world comes to us by this connection of mind and body. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the body is furnished us as 
the means by which we may become acquainted with, and 
operate upon external objects, we may inquire what kind of 
organization will secure this end. In the first place there 
must be a suitable mechanical structure. It must be suffi- 
ciently firm to support the weight and transmit the power 
which the purposes of life require ; and this firmness is 
secured by the frame-work of bo7ies which the body contains. 
This frame-work must not be a rigid structure, but capable 
of various motions. The joints are provided to render these 
motions possible, and the muscles are the system of connec- 
tions by which the several parts of the frame are acted upon 
in the performance of these functions. As a system of 
mechanism, the body is no more capable of moving itself than 
any other piece of machinery is. In the second place, then, 
the mind, regarded as the repository of voluntary power, 
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must have the means of applying its power. The nervous 
system^ consisting of the braiji, the spinal chord, the 7ierves, 
the organs of the external senses, are the means of apply- 
ing this power to the mechanical system, as well as the 
means by which the mind acquires a knowledge of the 
properties of matter. It would seem that when these two 
systems are formed, and as long as they remain perfect, 
no others are necessary to perfect the body ; and, like all 
material structures, it is liable to become injured, and is subject 
to ultimate decay. It therefore becomes necessary that there 
should be a third system .of organs, which we may call the 
repairing system, designed to secure the growth which is 
required in the earlier periods of life, and to furnish the 
repairs which are required at every period. Our investiga- 
tion of this subject will, therefore, be limited to an exam- 
ination of these three systems, of which the body is mainly 
composed : namely, the Mechanical System, the Nervotis 
System^ and the Repairing System. 

We will first treat of the mechanical system, which consists 
of the Bones, Joints and Muscles. The principal object of 
the bones is to constitute the frame-work of the body. Yet, 
they serve other important purposes, particularly that of 
protection to some of the more delicate organs. Thus, 
the cranium is designed to render the brain secure from 
external injuries, and the ribs are employed to form and 
protect the cavity in which the heart and lungs are lodged.. 
It is interesting to trace the process by which the bones 
are developed. There is a period very early in our exist- 
ence, but after the body has acquired its general form, when 
the skeleton contains no bone, but consists entirely of car- 
tilage (gristle). These pieces of cartilage, which constitutes 
the first draft of the osseous structure, are traversed by 
minute blood-vessels, and particles of bone, conveyed by 
the blood, are deposited at points called centres of ossifica- 
tion, near the middle of each piece of cartilage, the corre- 
sponding cartilaginous particles being at the same time 
taken up by the circulating fluid, and carried away. Thus, 
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by a very slow process, the original ^ skeleton is taken down 
and one of bone is built up. 

When children have but little exercise, breathe impure 
air, or are confined to food having but little nourishment, 
the process of ossification is often arrested ; and, as the 
body, which continues to increase in size, becomes too 
heavy to be supported by the cartilages, they yield and perma- 
nent deformity results. Though ossification commences some- 
time before birth, it is not completed till about the twentieth 
year of life. In certain parts the change is delayed much 
longer. 

Thus the lowest portion of the breast bone is generally 
cartilaginous until extreme old age, and cartilages which con- 
nect the ribs with the breast-bone, in healthy persons, never 
become ossified. When a bone has been broken, it does not 
unite by a sudden deposition of bone. 

There is a partial cure affected by a rapid deposition of 
cartilage between the broken surfaces, by which they are 
temporarily, though not very firmly, united. The complete 
ossification of this cartilage may require several months. 

At the most vigorous period of life, when the bones have 
attained their full development, they contain about three-fifths 
of their weight of earthy matter, of which phosphate of lime 
is the principal part, and the remaining two-fifths is animal 
matter, mostly in the form of gelatine. Dr. Wilkes, in his 
recent work on physiology, remarks that " It is estimated that 
the bones of every adult person require to be fed with lime 
enough to make a marble mantel every eight months." 

These two parts may easily be exhibited separately. 
When a bone is thrown into a fire, the animal matter which 
is distributed through it, becomes charred (converted into 
charcoal) by the heat, and it becomes black. The animal 
matter, however, soon burns out, and a white, brittle sub- 
stance, the mineral matter of the bones, is left. The bones 
would probably become equally brittle during life if, by any 
vital forces, they were as fully deprived of animal matter. 

But their compositioii varies with a person's age. Early 
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in life, the animal matter predominates and the bones are 
tough aud flexible, though possessing less of firmness. This 
is the reason why there are so few permanent injuries from 
the accidents of childhood and youth. In advanced life the 
earthy matter predominates, and the bones become britde, 
and when broken, less disposed to unite firmly. 

The form of the bones are so various, that it can 
scarcely be employed in the classification of them. Yet 
it is convenient to speak of long bones, as those of the leg ; 
of the flat bones, of which the cranium mostly consists, and 
of the square bones, siich as are found in the wrist and ankle. 

The structure of the bones is by no means as simple as 
it first appears. When bone begins to be formed, the 
osseous particles are so deposited as to form fine, stiff 
threads of bone, and hence the long bones are always 
fibrous, and, for the same reason, the 
flat bones have a radiated structure. 
(See Fig. i.) The outside oi the body ^::^^^^^^|| 
of the long bones is very dense and 




compact ; but, at a very little distance, 
the structure becomes porus, and the 
pores increase in size as they are situ- 

1 /- 1 c .1 r 11 Fi?- 1— Exhibiting toe radiation 

ated lurther irom the surface, binally of the flat bones, 
the centre is hollow. The hollows of the bones are filled 
with marrow, and the cavities of the porus portions are 
also filled with a fatty substance resembling marrow. By 
this arrangement nearly as great strength is secured as 
would be if the whole were of compact bone, while the weight 
is not more than half that of solid bone. 

The extremities of the long bones also have theoporus 
structure, and are much larger than the middle portions, in 
order to give strength to the joints by presenting large 
articular surfaces. The substance of the bones is every- 
where (except in the teeth) traversed by blood-vessels, ab- 
sorbents, and nerves, so that these solid parts are still liv- 
ing parts and are continually undergoing the processes of 
removal and renewal, like the other parts of the body. 
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It follows that children should not, before the bones 
have acquired their strength, be subjected to the severer 
kinds of labor, such as require great firmness of frame. 
They should not be required to lift great weights, nor carry 
heavy burdens ; nor should they be confined for a 
long time to any one position. 

The restlessness of children is natural, and is 
designed to prevent the distortions of body which 
would be likely to result from a child maintaining 
habitually the same position, when the bones are 
so yielding as to allow of their readily taking any 
form which a constrained position would tend to 
give. 

Children at school often rest the elbows upon 
the table and allow the head and chest to fall for- 
ward ; they thus become round-shouldered. Others 
acquire the habit of lounging, or resting one elbow 
tio^^lf thetM-h such a way as to give a lateral curvature to the 
exTremitiel spine. The feeling of lassitude and weariness, 
spongy textni e. which rapid growth is likely to induce, may en- 

b 6. the exterior i , . . . 

of the body of courag^e these and other obiectionable positions 

very dense bone o J i 




c. the hollow of 
the bone fill 
with marrow, 



the bone filled ^hich are liable to result in permanent deformity. 



The upright, erect position may be recom- 
mended as preferable, so far as it can be practiced, and yet 
this effort should not be carried too far, for, in the first 
place, to carry the head and shoulders too far back is as 
unnatural and as much a deformity as the opposite error, and 
secondly, the most natural erect position will become inju- 
rious if persisted in to weariness. 

A large amount of exercise, and the frequent changes of 
position thus secured, are the best safe-guard against all 
the deformities which are likely to be contracted in child- 
^hood. It is thus seen that it is by means of these traversing 
organs that the bones are able to unite when they have been 
fractured, or to be repaired when they have been injured 
by disease. 

The blood always contains, in solution, a small amount 
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of osseous matter, and both the formation and growth of 
bones take place by the deposition of these particles of 
bone. The bones increase in diameter by the deposition of 
layers of bone upon the outside, similar to rings of growth in 
a tree. 

It will hereafter be shown that, by the process ot life, the 
soft parts are constantly undergoing removal and renewal. 
Portions of every muscle, for instance, are every moment un- 
dergoing chemical change, losing their vitality, and requiring 
removal from the system. At the same time there is a 
renewal, by the deposition of new muscular fibre from the 
blood. These changes are essential for the continuance of 
life. It was discovered accidentally that the same changes 
take place in the bones. A dyer threw to some domestic 
animals madder from which most of the coloring matter had 
been extracted. Some of the coloring matter, 
however, remained, and upon killing the animals 
y/i-arj-cB which had fed upon it, the bones were found to be 
\ ^ tinged with it. Hence there must have been depo- 
sition of the coloring matter in the substance of the 
bone. By varying the experiment, feeding with 
madder, and then, for some time before killing 
withholding it, the bones were found of the ordinary 
colpr ; thus proving that the coloring matter which 
was at first deposited had been absorbed and re- 
moved. 

The ends of a bone are so much larger than the 
' \a, middle, and so different in shape, that the bone 
would be deformed if its elongation took place by 
L 7 a deposition upon the ends. There is therefore a 
Fig. 3.-Bone special provision for growth in this direction. A 




of 



5)06.^2*2. The long bone has at least three centres of ossification: 
I'epiphyTeil.aa! Ohc for the formatlou of each extremity, and one 
tf^ages! Ty fof thc formatiou of the body of the bone. (See 

wliich tho body " 
an d epiphyses pjp. ^ \ 
are connected. &* O'/ 

A dense, tough membrane, called the pe7n.osteuvi (bone 
envelope) surrounds the bones, except at their extremi- 
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ties It serves to protect the bone, to supply it with its 
nerves and blood-vessels, and is the means by which the liga- 
nlfents, tendons, and muscles are attached. 

This membrane, though ordinarily possessing little sensi- 
bility, is sometimes subject to inflammation, when it becomes 
intensely painful. The felon and fever sore are diseases 
originating in this membrane. 

The bones of the head include those of the cranium and 
those of the face. The bones of the cranium are eight in- 
number. These bones are composed of external and inter- 
nal plates, and an intervening porus portion, answering to 
the porus structure of the long bones, called the diplo'e. 

This spongy sub- 
stance deadens the 
blow from a jar in. 
flicted upon the out- 
er plate. In early 
life, when the bones 
are yielding, this 
porus layer is not 
found. The accom- 
panying cut shows 
the bones of the 
head and the curious 
manner in which 
they are joined to- 
gether so that they 
will not slip by each 
other. They have 

Fig. 6.— The bones of the skull separated. 1. Frontal, only . .i i 

half is seen. 2. Parietal (wall). 3. Occipital (back), only half is o rnrimiQ rlmrP-t;i llpd 
seen. 4. Temporal. 5. NasaKnose.) 6. Malar (cheek). 7. Sni>erior'*' *-<-li ^'-'UtJ UUVC Ldlicu 
Maxil'ary (upper iaw ) 8. Lachrymal (or o»sa wnfirwf.s-, so called for ^^^J^r^^ ooll/=>rl cnt-nrpc 
being about the shape, size and thickness of the tinger-nails.) 9. ^^-^^^ Cdliuu SULUI ca. 
Interior Maxillary (lower jaw) Between 4 and 6 a part of the j j j 

sphenoid, or wedge-Khaped bone is vi.<»ible. Another bone not here lU aQVanCeCl a^e 
represented assists in the formation of the skull and is called the 

Ethmoid, from its being sieve like or full of holes. It is situateil ^J^ggg Seem tO cloSe 
between the eye-socketa and form the roof of the nose. Bones 2, 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8, are (loutile. The small bone obserrable between 3 and tViat- fVif rrP 

4, and others in the skuU like it, are called OMO trigtictra. LlldL LllC Cld" 

nium consists of but one bone. There have been many 
theories advanced about the use of the sutures, but reason 
points to the one, as mostworthy of belief, that they are 
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designed to admit of the expansion of the brain. Many 
practical investigations show that the absence of the sutures 
may be a cause of idiocy, by preventing the growth of th^ 
brain, and thereby destroying or impairing its functions. 

The cranium presents a fine instance of the adaptation of 
the system to the circumstances in which it is placed at the 
different periods of life. In early infancy the cartilages are 
so wide and flexible that the form of the head may be con- 
siderably changed without injury, a fact upon which, at cer- 
tain crises, the continuance of life often depends. 




Tig. 7.— The Sphenoid Bone. 1. The body. 2, 3. Fig. 8. 

The wings. 4 4. The pterygoid process. 5 5. The 
saperior foramen lacemm. 



Children are constantly receiving falls, blows and thumps, 
in consequence of the incautiousness and recklessness nat- 
ural to that period of life, which would be unsafe at a later 
period, but which seldom injure the brain, because the cra- 
nium is yet in so yielding a state, as to absorb the motions 
which they impart. 

In manhood, the cranium remains in part cartilaginous, 
not so much so as to unfit one for the vigorous activities of 
life, and yet so far as to interpose something of security 
against accidents. This security is much less, however, than 
it Was in childhood, for a greater degree of carefulness and 
forethought has rendered such security less necessary. 

In advanced life the cartilages all become ossified ; but at 
this period of life, also, severer labors are laid aside, and 
cautiousness of character begins to predominate, so that the 
brain needs fewer safeguards. 

This is probably a reason why aged persons are often so 
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averse to noise, to the prattle of children, etc. It may be 

peevishness, second child- 



hood ; it may, often probably 
does, arise from those phys- 
ical changes in the structure 
of the cranium, by which the 
brain is affected sensibly, 
perhaps painfully, by the 
vibrations of the air. 

Fig. 9.— 1, Mastoid process J 2, Styloid pro- 
cess ; 3, Zygomatic process ; 4, The temporal 
muscle, the lower portion passing under the 
zyKomatic process, and its insertion into coro- 
noid process of inferior maxillary process ; 5 
Coronoid process of inferior maxillary; e.Raiu'us' 
7, Condyle of lower jaw ; 8, Meatus aaditorius 
exturnus; 9, Stylo mastoid foramen. 




Fig. 10 — 1 1, The coronal entnres 
at front and upper part of cranium 
or sknJl ; 2, Sagittal on top of cra^ 
nium : 3, 3, Lamdoidal eature on 
top of cranium. 




Fig. H, 





Fig. 18.— The hyoid 
bone, a, the body; 6, the 
cornua. 



^ Fig. 12.— The lower 
jaw. d, the coudoloid 
process ; e, the coro- 
noid process. 
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Bones of the trunk consist of the bones of the spine, of 
;he thorax, and of the pelvis. 

The spine (See Fig. 14.) is a nearly vertical column, con- 
sisting of the sacrum as its base, upon 
.vhich are piled twenty-four bones, 
:alled vertebrae, and below which is the 
miall terminal bone called the coccyx. 

The seven highest vertebrae are in 
;he neck, and are hence called cervical 
v^ertebrae ; twelve are in the back, and 
^ire called dorsal vertebrae; and the 
"emaining five are in the loins, and 
are called lumbar vertebrae. 

The processes are so. arranged 
that a tube passes through each ver- 
tebrae, and as the bones are placed one 
upon another, these tubes become con- 
tinuous through the spinal column, and 
Iform the spinal canal in which the spi- 
(lal cord is lodged. This nervous 
:ord is connected with the base of the 
brain and is a kind of continuation of 
it. It is an easy matter to get a view 
Dfthis cord in any animal after the 
Dutcher has split the bones with his 
IX, exposing more or less of it to our 
i^iew ; or it may be dissected out care- 
fully in fishes, birds, or other small 
creatures, and studied with care. It is 
a soft, delicate, pulpy mass of gray and 
vvhite substance, protected from injury 
by the bony prominences that arch 
around it in a very wonderful way. 
This cord, like the brain, is divided into yx^. i4.-TheSpinaicoiumD. 1,2, 

Cervical vei tebiie ; 3, Dorsal vei te- 

two lateral halves. It would be tedious ' ^T*^; veitebrse ; 4 5. xiie 

sacrum ; 5, 6, The coccyx ; there are 

to discuss at great length the anatomy "^^^'^ coccygeal bones, 
of the cord, which is exceedingly curious, and difficult to be 
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understood without special study in the dissecting room, 
The anterior lateral half is entirely insensible to irritation 
and serves as a conductor of stimulus from the brain to the 




F!s. 15.-The body of a vertebrje e, the r»»?. 16.— The body of a cervical vertebm 

spinous 1)100688. d, d, the transverse pro- 2, The canal ; 3. 3. the oblique process ; 4, the 

cess. h, b, the clique process. /, the spinous process, with its clelt extremity, 

spinal canal. 

muscles. Cut this half of the cord, and those parts below it 
lose their power of motion. If the posterior or back part 
is cut, the power of motion is not lost. When the will di- 
rects that certain muscles shall act, it sends the order down 
through this half of the cord, which, if not injured, carries it 
to the muscles, and they obey. If, however, there be any 




Fig, 17.— The atlas. 6 , 6, the depression Fig, 18.— The axis, a, the dentatns,) 

for receiviuf: the condyles of the occipital prolongation of the body upward through 

bone ; c, c, the transverse proce.s8e8 ; be- the hole g in the atlas, 

tween/and isastiong ligament by which 
the dentatns is prevented from pressing 
upon the spinal marrow. 

injury to this half, the connection is severed, and the man- 
dates of the will are not, and cannot be carried out. 

The dones of the thorax are the sternum and the ribs, 
The sternum is the flat bones situated on the front side of 
the throrax. It is about eight inches In length, and consists 
of three pieces, of which the lower one is cartilaginous, ex- 
cept in very old age. Its object is to provide for the joining 
of the ribs, and to protect the cavity of the thorax from com- 
pression of the thorax. 
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The ribs are the twenty-four slender bones which pro- 
tect the sides of the thorax. They extend from the spine 





Fig. ID. — A dorsal vertebrse. Fig. 20. — A Inmbar vei tebrsB. a, the 

2, the body ; 7, 7, The uotches to body ; 6, the spinous process ; c, c, the ar- 

form the intervertebral fora- ticulating (oblique) processes ; d, d, the 

mina; 3. The spinous process, intervertecral uotches. 

very long and veiy much in- 
clined. 

around the body toward the sternum, and are lengthened out 
by cartilage to 
their sternal articu- 
lation. The upper 
seven on each side 




|||^ articulate with the 
^ sternum by sepa- 
{ rate cartilages, and 
' are called true ribs. 



Fig. 21 3, 3, Two vertebrse ; 

2, The intervertebral substance 
between them; 1, The interverte- 
bral foramen. 



The remaining five f,^, 22.-' 




■Two vertebrae, with 
the form of the intcrventing car- 
tilage produced by bending the 
spine. 



have their cartilages united into one, and are called false ribs. 
Frequently, however, the lowest ribs, and sometimes the 
lowest two ribs, are not connected with the sternum by car- 
tilage, and are called floating ribs. 

Bo7tes of the pelvis. The pelvis is composed of the ossa ino- 
minata, sacrum, and the 
coccyx. The sacrum and 
coccyx have before been 
referred to as forming 
the lower part of theSj 
spine. They also consti- 
Wi^^^'^^J ^^^^ back part of the 

Fig. 23.-Lateral cur- pelviS. The OSSa 171710- 
vature of the spine. ^ 

iiii7tata (bones without a name) are two irregularly shaped 






Fig. 24. 
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FIsr. 25.— The thorax 
a, the steniuiu. 



bones proceeding- from the sacrum, one on each side and 
meetinor in front. 

The pelvis furnishes the vertical support for the abdominal 
viscera. It also gives support to the spine, and hence to the 
^ head and trunk. 

The pelvis fur-,' 
nishes the means of 
attaching the lower 
extremities. 

Bo7ies of the 
tipper ext7'emities. 
They are the scap- 
tila, clavical, bones 
of the ar77i,forea7''m 
a7td ha7zd. 

Bo7ies of the 
lower extre77iities. 
6," 6, the spine; These are the fe- 
77tur, the tibia, the 
fibula, the patella, and the bones of the feet. 

Of the articulation parts, of which the rS'^^^'^'thrSTe 

• • 1 '-r^i 1 portion of bone. Tboappar- 

jomts are composed, lhat bones ma v be *'"*»''P^'^*'"t <i<» 

r , J not indicate separate bones. 

of any use they must be joined together. A joint is formed 
by the contact of two articular faces of bone, together with 
several appendagesfor guarding it against dislocation and for 

^ securing freedom of 

motion. If the sur- 
faces of bone were in 
direct contact the 
requisite motions 
would rapidly wear 
them, and destroy the 
joint. To obviate 
this a layer of cartilage covers every articular surface. Thus, 
mstead of bone, there are brought together two smooth sur- 
faces of an elastic nature between which there is scarcely 
any friction (see Fig. 44). A cartilage which covers a con- 





\J}^- 0?« ?^ ribs, a, the articulation with the verte- 
bra ; c, aiticnlation with the transverse process. 
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vex articular surface is thickest in the middle, as can be seen, 
and that which covers the concave surface is thickest around 
the edge. This capsule grows thinner and harder in old age. 
Every joint is in- 
closed in a capsule 
which binds the 
bones together and 
prevents the adja- 
cent parts from 
falling in and being 
caught between 
the bones as they 
move upon each 
other. This cap- 
sule is a continua- ^, „„ ^, , ..ax. 

Tig. 29.— Chest contracted by 

chlf ^^^ ^ tion of the perios- ^o^^p^e^^i-- 

teum, which, instead of closing around the end of the 
bone, becomes detached from it where the articular surface 
commences, and, passing over the joint, attaches itself to the 
next bone. The joint is therefore contained in a sac imper- 
vious to air, which contains a sticky fluid called sj'7ioma, the 
office of which is the same as 
that of the lubricating sub- 
stances used in all kinds of 
machinery to diminish the fric- 
tion of solids moving upon each 
other. 

In addition to the capsular 
support of the joints, they are 
supplied with numerous 
me7z^s as protection against dis- s^t^l^S^-4}t^e:S:Zl: "^'^ 
location. They are sometimes only a thickened and 
strengthened states of the capsules at exposed points. 
Other ligaments are quite separate from the capsule. 

Fig. 45 represents the inside of the hand with the mus- 
cles, and will give a good general idea of the abundance of 
ligaments with which the joints are furnished, and the 
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amount of protection which they give. The ligaments are 
severally adapted to the amount of motion which the joints 
require. Thus the ligaments of the shoulder-joints are, 
within certain limits, as elastic as india-rub- 
0her. Otherwise the joint would be compar- 
atively useless. But the ligaments which 
bind the square bones of the wrist or foot 
together, have scarcely any elasticity. If 
they had they would answer no good pur- 
pose in those places. 

Again, there is a striking adaptation in 
pi^!!,Vcavu?;2/Wo Snathe amouut and arrangement of the liga- 

coiil process; 3, The spiiio , , r i ^ 1 • 1. 

of ti'o scapula; 4, xhe ments to the degree ol danger to which a 

acromion. , ... 

joint is exposed. When a joint is otherwise weak, especially 





Fig. 33. Fig. 34. Fig. 35. Fig. 36. Fig. 37. 

Fig. 32. The clavical; e, its articulation with the sternum ; d. its articulation vrith the shonlder. 
Fig. 33. The humerus. 1, the shaft ; 2, the head littcd to the gleuiod cavity ; 5, 6, e.xternal and 
Internal condyles. 

Fig. 34. The ulna, o, the sigmoid cavity; b, the coronoid process ; e, the olecranon. 

Fig. 35. The radius. 

Fig. 3fi. Boues of the forearm. 

Fig. 37. The hand. 1, 1. the carpal bones; 2, 2, the metacarpal hones : 3,3, 4,4, 5,5, phalanges. 

if it is an important one, greater care is taken to protect it 
by ligaments. In the knee-joint, for instance, if the bones 
were larger the joint would be stronger, but the limb would 
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be more cumbrous. With the size which the bones of the 
knee have, it might be asked, how its strength may be made 
the greatest, while yet the freedom of motion is not inter- 
fered with. The question is solved in the construction of 





Fig. 38. Fig. 39. Fig. 40. 

Fig. 38. The Femtir. 1, the shaft ; 2, the trochanter minor ; 3, the head of the femur ; 4, the tro- 
chanter minor ; 3. the head of the femur ; 4, the trochanter major ; 5 and 6, external and internal con- 
dyles ; 7, the articulating surface for the knee joint. 

Fig. 39. The tibia ; 5, the fibula ; 2 and 3, the external and internal malleolus : 4 and 7 articuling 
surfaces. 

Fig. 40. The bones of the lower extremeties. 

other joints. Besides 
a liberal supply of liga- 
ments passing across 
the joint from bone to 
bone, outside of the^ 
capsule, there are -^^^^s^^^^ 

■,jri4-U',n t-ho. lie. 4-11 T/-k Fi(r. 41.— Bones of the foot, a, the metacarpal bones ;&, c, m, 

VVlLinil Llie CapbUie two the phalanges; /, the astragalus j (7, the os calcis. 

ligaments originating in the deep groove w^hich separates the 
external and internal condyles crossing each other like the 
letter X (and hence called crucial ligaments), and attached 
to the head of the tibia. The advantage of this arrangement 
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that the protection is almost in the center of the joint, and 
also that the direction of the ligament is such, that any force 
tending to cause dislocation, must be exerted in a direction 
almost'' lengthwise of the one or other of these ligaments. 
Their position is therefore such as to make them operate to the 

greatest possible advan- 
tage. Another instance 
of a similar kind is the 
round ligament of the hip 
^ J joint (See Fig. 47) which 

has very great strength, 
and passes directly from 
the head of the femur to 

Fip. 4'2.— Footlenfrthwise. 1, the tibia; 2, the astraga. ■, r .-i 

bus; 3, the OS calci.s.vith the tendon of the muscle at- tlie CCUtCr Ol tne aCeta- 

tiiched ; 4,5, bonesof the foot: 6, a metiitiirsan)one ; 8. , , ^ . rr • 

)ilialanges. In this figure the arched lonu of the foot is Dulum. It IS SufflCientlv 

shown. * J 

elastic to allow of the 
requisite motion, but not of motion to such extent as to ren- 
der dislocation possible without breaking the ligament. 

General description of the muscles. The muscles are either 
3 voluntary, i7ivohcntary or mixed. The heart and 
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Fig. 44. 

Fig. 43. ' 

Fijr. 43—1. Two bonps connected by a joint. 2, 2. The cartilajres by which the ends are covered. 
The synovial membrane, represented l)y the dotted lines, covers the cartilage, and extends back to 
2, 3. '1 hen follows the capsule, which lies outside of the dotted lines, and is not here represented. 

Fig. 44.— «, c. The cartilages of a joint, varying in thickness, accordiug to position. 

stomach are instances of involuntary muscles, that is, mus- 
cles that contract and relax under a stimulus which is inde- 
pendent of the will. Those muscles upon which respiration 
depends are both voluntary and involuntary, that is, they con- 
tract and relax with regularity when the attention is with- 
drawn from them, but they can still be controlled by the will. 
Those muscles upon which the motions of walking, eating, 
winking, writing, etc., depend, and which, in a state of health, 
contract and relax only in obedience to the will, are called 
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voluntary muscles. Those muscles which are partially 
or wholly controlled by the will, constitute the lean meat of 
animals. They lie upon the bones, filling the depressions, 
and giving the general fullness and roundness of contour 
which belong to the different parts of the 
body. The fleshy part of the muscles con- 
sists of ultimate fibres, too minute to be well 
exhibited, except by a glass of high magni- 
fying power. Several of these fibres are col- 
lected together into a bundle, and inclosed in 
a sheath of celular substance. Cut 49 shows 
a film of celular membrane. The membrane 
stripped from the leaf of fat taken from a fat 
animal, consists of several thicknesses of celu- 
lar tissue. At the extremities of the muscle 
the celular sheaths which incloses the several 
fibres, and which incloses the whole muscle,' 
are condensed into a firm, inelastic tendon. 

A correct idea of the use and action of Fip. 45._Represents the 

1 -L 1 ^ • J 1 • • ^1 liRanients which pass from 

tendons may be obtamed by exammmg the the imue to another in the 

, r r 1 '-m i i n J^'""^- Also the ligament 

lee 01 a lowl. 1 he tendons are the small •n-hich connects the bones 

o of the forearm . 






Fip. 46 — Tlie back side of 
the kuee joint. /, g. I'he 
crucial lifiaments, by which 
the joint is protected in the 
center. 



F5c. 47.— R, L. The round ligament, 
capsular ligament. 



C, L. The 



white cords, which are prolongations of the muscles situated 
in the thigh ("drum stick"). By pulling the cords on one 
side, the parts of the claw contract ; by pulling them on the 
other side the claw opens. The muscles, though all com- 
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posed of bundles of fibre, or fascicule, are yet very different 
in form. In some, the fasciculi are all parallel with the gen- 
aral direction of the muscle, and it be comes spindle-shaped 

as Fig. 51. Sometimes they di- 
verge from a 'point and the mus- 
cle is fan-shaped (Fig. 52). 
Sometimes the fasciculi are ob- 
lique to the general direction of 
the muscle, and are arranged 
along one or both sides of a ten- 
don, and the muscles are said to 
be peniform, as Fig. 53. Still 
others are circular, and by con- 
traction close the opening which 
they encircle as the mouth and 
They are called orbi- 
cular or sphincter muscles (Fig. 54). The figures of the 
elbow-joint and of the muscular coating of the stomach will 
show how the different kinds of muscles, are wisely arranged 
to subserve their purposes. 




Fitr. 4S.— Tlio dirpctionof muscular motion j-Vip pvp 
changed by ligamouts. LllC cyc 




Fig. &3. 



49. Fig. 81. 

Fig. 49.— A film of cellular membrane. 
' tho'fif ger.""**' '^^^ ^'S''"»«°* ^^'"^ P^^ses under the liifurcated ligament (6.) to go to the last joint of 
Fig. 51. — A spindle-!5haped muscle. 
Fig. 52.— A radiated muscle. 
Fig. 53. — A peuiiitbim muscle. 
Fig. 54.— A sphincter muscle. 

"The complication, variety, and swiftness of motion exe- 
cuted by muscles are past conception. Every movement which 
a human being makes, from the heavier motions of the farmer 
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Fifr. 55. — "For description of mnscles 
shown ia Fig. 55, seecntsofotlior muscles 
in detail, as their relative positions and 
offices cau be shown much better m the 
eectioaai cuts. 




1. The humerus. 2. The muscle by 
which the joint is straightened. 3. Its 
insertion. 4. The muscle bv which the 
elbow 19 bent, 5. Its oiiyin. 6. Its in- 
sertion. When the muscle 4 contracts 
by an amount indicated by 7, 8, the 
amount of motion of the ball will be rep- 
resented by 9 and 11. =v,>-==--^r_==^-?=e 
There is "a loss of - - ; 

power which is com- 
peu.sMted by an in- 
crease of lubtion. 
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cultivating the fields, up to the magic touches of the painter's 
brush, and the methodical frenzy with which the great mas- 
ter's fingers sweep the piano, are all made by muscles obey- 



Inrr an intellie^cnt will. 



Furiher description of the muscles. Before proceeding 
with the study of the nervous system have thought it best to 
add the accompanying cuts of individual muscles. Sec Fig. 
56 for the muscles of the forehead. Figures 57 and 58 give 
excellent ideas of the working of the muscles of the eye. 
There are two sets, the straight and the obliqttc muscles. 




Fig. 56. Fig. 67. 

Fig. 56. Muscles of the face. a. The levator labii enperioris. 5. The levator angnliorie. d. 
The depressor labli iiiferioris. e. The zygoniaticus major, g. The buccinator, ft. The orbicularis 
oris. t. The levator alae nasi. j. The compressor naris. k, I. The occipto frontalis, tn. The orbic- 
ularis ocuh. q. The masseter muscle. 

Fig. 57. The human eye has six muscles attached to it. Four of these are called the straight 
mnsclcs, because they are so situated as to run straight bacliwards from the globe to the back 
part of the orbit, where they are attacked to the bone. The other two are called tlie oljli(iiio 
muscles, because they run obliquely, as it were to the eye. The straight muscles are attached 
above below, to the inner and to the outer side of the eyebalL The upi)er oblique muscle is attached 
to the the outer and back part of the eyeball, and the lower oblique to the outer and lower part of the 
globe. These muscles and their attachments are readily seen in the accompanying figure. "We have 
the right eyeball with the the cornea a in front, and the optic nerve running from c where it is cut ofl". 
€,/, and g, are resiMjctively the upper. Inner and lower straight muscles. H, h, is tuo outer straight 
mnscle, cut off at h. to exhiliit the inner one. I is the •uperior oblique, where it runs througli a sort 
of pulley on the inner and upper ])art of the orbit. K is the attachment of the lower oblique muscle 
at the inner and lower corner of the orbital edge. B is the bony ajHSX of tlie orbit, where all but the 
lower oblique is attached, since the upper oblique, as is seen, runs through the pulley backwards to 
the bone near the others. All this will be more apparent by reference to Fig. 58. 

■ Fig. 58. We have of the natural size, a horizontal section just above the eyeballs, which we see 
with the optic nerves going from them to pass inside the skull, where they join and intermingle. 
The space between d d is the c.ivity of the nose ; a a are the lines of the optic axes ; n n are the two 
outer straight muscles ; i i the two inner straight muscles; o o are the two upper oblique muscles. 
The two lower oblique muscles of course cannot be seen from this polntof view, which is from above. 
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■we see, however, where they ato attached to the globes at ni and w. In the left eye, s is the upper 
stral;,ht nmsc'.c, whicli, in the right eye, has been removed to show the optic nerve, c c, where the 
two dotted lines cross, are the centers of motion of the globe. Ihe dotted lines b b are the axes 

JB A 




Fig. 58. 

around which the oblique muscles move the globe. The dotted lines d d are the axes around ■which 
the upper and lower straight muscles move the globe. The axis of motion of ^lie outer and inner 
straight muscles is a vertical line through the point c. In the right eye, the outer portion, or wall 
of the orbit; is removed. 




Fig. 59. — Shows the muscles that 
move the lower jaw. T he two ptery- 
goid muscles, parts of the upper and 
liiwer jaws are removed to exhibit 
them. 1, 2. The external, and 3, the 
internal pterygoid muscles. 




Fig. 60.— Mnscles of the neck. i. Thestemo-hyoideus. mm. 
Omo-hyoideus, mylo-hyo'deus. q. Rtylo-hyoideiis. p, p. The 
digastricus. d, e. The lou^xis.simusdorsi. a, b, 'ihe sacio lum- 
' balis. c,o. The levatores costorum. 
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Fig. 6S.— 1. The trapezins. 2. 
The latissimus dorsi. 5. '1 ho del- 
toid muscle. 8. The glutens nie- 
dius. 9. The glutens maximus. 
11, 12. The rhoniboidens nmsi-le. 
16. The seratns posticus inferior. 
22. The serratos auticua major. 



Figures 62 and 63 
give a good illustra- 
tion of the muscles 
of respiration. 
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Fiff. 64 — The thorax, the front part re- 
moved to show the diaphragm 2, 2. 



Fig. 65. MnacJes of the abdomen. Front 
view of the muscles of the trunk. 1. The 
pectoralis major. 2. The deltoid muscle. 
12. 13. 'J'he external oblique muscles. 16. 
The rectus abdominas. 18. The internal 
oblique muscle. 



Fig 66. The muscles of the lower ex- 
tremities, a.. The p.soas magnus muscle. 
h. The iliacus iiiteruus. c. One of the in- 
tercostal muscles, d. Part of the femur, 
e, The boues of the pelvis. 



With these illustra- 
tions, we will close the 
very interesting study 
upon the muscles, believ- 
ing that many will feel 
sufficient interest in the 
subject to give it exam- 
ination. 
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The new oics system, includes the brain, spinal cord, nerves, 
and the external senses. 

A general outline of the nervous system is here presented. 
It consists of three great divisions — the brain, the spinal cord, 
and the nerves. 

Of these the brain is the instrument by which we feel and 

think, and put into action 
the dictates of our will. The 
spinal cord stands, as it 
were, between the brain and 
the rest of the body; 
throug^h it most of the actions 

Fig. 67.— A Tertical transverse section of the era- ^ 
ninm. a. The skull, b. The dura mater. c.Thoarac-we perform UnCOUScioUsly 
noid membrane. /. The lalx cerebri. I J 

are done, and besides this, it receives impressions and trans- 
mits them to the brain on the one hand, and on the other, 
in its influence on the body, the brain acts through it. The 
nerves connect these central parts, the brain and cord, with 
all the other organs. 

We will first speak of the brain, which fills nearly all of the 
cranium. It is divided into three lobes. The largest portion Is 

called cerebrum, the remaining 



cerebellum. The medulla ob- 
longata, though not a part of 
the brain, but the spinal cord, 
of which it is simply a pro- 
longation, is situated within 
the cranium. These are 
covered by three enveloping 
membranes, called the dura 
mater, the aracJmoid and the 

Fis. 63.--Thefalx cerebri. 2.2. Two large veins pia mater. Tlie dura matCr Is 
bv -which the blood is returued from the head. 3. 

The forehead. closcly attached to the inte- 

rior surface of the cranium and may be regarded as an in- 
ternal periosteum. The arachnoid membrane is an exceed- 
ingly thin film and is attached to the interior surface of the 
dura mater. It secretes a fluid in small quantities, but suffi- 
cient to keep the surface moist, and diminish the friction 
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Fig. 69. 




Fig. 70. 

occasioned by a slight mo- 
tion of the brain within the 
cranium. There is a con- 
stant secretion of this fluid 
and as constant an ab- 
sorption of it. This mem- 




Fig. 71. 

Fir. CD. 1,1. The intesruments of the brain turned down. 2,2. The edge of the rcni,iinin5 part of 
the crauinm, the npi)er part having been removed. 3. The dura mater. 4. The convolutions and 
anfractuosities of the brain. 

F'g. 70. A horizontal section of the' cranium and cerebrum. 1,1. The cranium. 2,2. The dura 
niatiT. 3,3. Tliecellular substance of the cerebium. 4,4. The tubular substance. 5,5. The lateral 
venti iclcaof the brain. 

Fig Tl. A horizontal section of the brain at a higher level than of the preceding section, a b c. 
The white sub.staiice of the gray portion d e d. The corpus callosum. ' ' ' • 

Fi^. 72. A cross section of the spinal cnrd. The dark portions represent the cineritious portion. 
The cineritiom portion is found in tli« central part of the medulla oblongata also. 
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brane in certain conditions if the system, and particularly in 
childhood, is apt to take on inflammation, when the secrc^tion 
becomes too abundant, and results in dropsy of the head, 
(hydrocephalus). 

The pia mater is a thin but firm membrane not attached to 
the aracJmoid or the dura mater. It lies next ^ 
to the brain, dipping into its surface at the 
.fissures, and forming the only proper envelope 'J 
of the brain. 

The spinal cord is the continuation of the 
medulla oblongata from the magnum foramen 
to the sacrum. It is divided by deep fissures 
in front and behind into right and left halves, ^I'l-s-ta. 
and by slight depressions on the sides, into anterior and 
posterior portions. The central portion is composed of gray 
substances. ^ 

The Nerves. The nerves are small white cords which pass 
out in pairs from the brain and spinal cord, and spreads 
themselves through every part of the body. Like the spinal 
cord they are composed of gray and white matter, and are 
inclosed in sheaths, which are formed by extension of the 
three membranes which inclose the brain. 

They come out in pairs and are distributed over the 
whole body. Forty pairs they count in all. ** Of those, nine 
pairs arise from the base of the brain within the skull ; a 
tenth from the brain, as it passes through the great hole 
of the skull into the spine , and the remaining thirty from 
the spinal marrow. Those rising from the brain pass 
through holes in the base of the skull, and are distributed 
chiefly to the organs situated in the head, and to those 
contamed in the chest and belly ; while the nerves which 
arise from the spinal marrow go, partly among the internal 
organs of the trunk, to be distributed principally to the ex- 
terior parts of the body, and to the extremities or limbs. 
All the nerves arise, first by medullary (or marrow-like) 
fibres, which afterwards meet, and form soft, white, pulpy 
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cords. These cords run out in pairs from their origin ; but 
soon afterwards separate, and spread themselves over the 
whole body, by splitting into innumerable branches." 

Functions of the Nerves, First, the nerves of special sensi- 
bility. These are the olfactory nerve, which conveys only the 
impression of oders ; the optic, which conveys only impressions 
of light ; the lingual branch of the fifth pair, which conveys 
only impressions of taste ; and the auditory, which conveys 
no other impression than those of sound. Under peculiar 
circumstances these nerves may be affected by other means 
than those which ordinarily excite them. i 2 s 

Thus, there may be a sensation of light occa- f 



sioned by a g^alvanic shock. For a similar 

reason a person who has fallen on his head " ^, 'Y 

will describe the sensation by saying that he | | 

"saw stars." L v% 



Second, the nerves of general sensibility, '^-■ \ 
The fifth pair, with the exception of the lin- Fig!74,-i. Thefyinai- 

11 1 • ^1 r 1 •! M*. cord. 2. 2. The pia mas 

guai branch IS the nerve 01 general sensibility ter. 3,3. The lit^ament. 

by which the spiual cord 

to the orpfans of the senses. It can not con-i^ n.taiiie(iin itspiace4, 

c> 4. Points bvwhic.li t iolif- 



vey the impression of odors, light taste or^'^JJif,^™*"*'''"^^'*''""^ 



4. Points l)y whicli thelig 
its are attaolipd to tlie 
I of the spinal canal, 

sound. Its action is, however, necessary in producing these 
impressions, for when it is severed or injured, the nerves of 
special sensibility lose the power of conveying their appropri- 
ate impressions. The posterior roots of the spinal nerves 
are the nerves of general sensibility of the body. These 
nerves convey the general sensations of pressure, tempera- 
ture, form, weight, etc. The mind always refers the sensa- 
tions produced by these nerves to the extremity of the 
nerves. Thus, a person whose limb has been amputated 
will, when the remaining part of the nerve is affected, refer 
the sensation of pleasure or pain to the part in which those 
nerves terminated while the limb existed. These nerves 
also act the part of sentinels. We have seen that they are 
most abundantly supplied at the surface of the body, and it is 
from without that danger is mostly to come. The pain which 
they cause when the surface is injured is both the warning 
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Fig. 77. 



^ig- ^ longitudinal and vertical section ofthoLrain, and a gide-vie-n- of tho mcdulk ohhvata. 
a, a, a. Tlio cerebrum . ft. The cerebellum. c,d. The spinal cord; the iiie.lulla, oldoip'jita in iw ex- 
tension upward, e. The corpus callosum. 1. The olfactory nerve. 2. The optic noi ve 3 Tlie 
motorocculi. 4. The trochlearis, 5, 5. 5. Thetri^'emini. 6. The abductor ociili. 7 The auditor^ 
nerve. 7, The facial nerve. 8. The glosRO pharyngial nerve. 8. The par vai; am 8 " The spinal 
acceBsOry nerve. 9. The hypo glossal nerve. 10, ll, 12. Spinal nen es. ' ' ' 

Fig. 76. 1,1, The cerebrum. 2,2, The cerebellum. 3, J'ho medulla oblongata. 4 4 The Bpiaal 
cord. 5. The dorsal nerve. 6, The sacral nei-ve. 6, The axillaj-y plexus. 8, The Inni bar plexus. 

Fig. 77. ilepresents the brain, showinfi a section of the Bpinal cord attached. The brain spinal 
cord, and the nerves constitute tUe nervous aystem, * 
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Fig. 79. 

Pig. 78 a, The spinal cord, b, c. The two roots of which each spinal nerve is formed, d. The 
ganglion formed on each posterior root e, The nerve after the junction of the two roots. 
Tig. 79 represents the general distribution of the nerves of the system. 
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of our danger and the motive to attend to it. These senti- 
nels are in every part of the surface of the body, so that the 





Fig. 80.— Shows a plexus or net work of 
veins. 



Fig. 81.— Tllnstrates the system of the 

great sympathetic nfirve. a,' a, The semi- 
lunar gauglion aud solar plexus, situated 
behiud the stomach, rf, d. '1 boi acie Kauglia. 
jj.c. e, Extevualaud iiitcnjal tilameuts. g,h, 
Tlio co;oiiaiy plexuses, situated on the 
heiii-t. i, The lower cei vieal ganglion n. 
1 he tniddle cerviriil gan-ilion. q. '! he n])- 
pel- cervical Kannlion. 1, 'J'lie renal ])lexu8, 
situated on the kidnevs. 2, 2, Lumbar 

fan<:lia. 3, 4. Nervous hlament from them. 
, 5, Ihe aoitic plexus. 



point of a needle cannot be put down where they will not be 
found, and their warning is instantaneous, and generally pro- 
portioned to the danger. 

T/ie nej^jes of vohmtary motion. Four pairs of the cranial 
nerves are connected with the voluntary motions. The ex 
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citement to all voluntary motion, flows from the brain or spi- 
nal marrow, through the medium of the nerves, to those 
parts of the body which we wish to move. 

That the immediate cause of all voluntary motion depends 
upon the brain and spinal marrow, is seen by the loss of this 
motion taking place on the injury of these organs. 

If, for instance, the brain be compressed either from a rush 
of blood, or water, or from other mechanical causes, the 
whole body will become paralyzed, and the power of motion 
j suspended ; but, on removing the compressing cause, this 
paralysis will cease, and the whole frame will recover its 
I power of sense and motion. 

Compression of the spinal marrow will also cause loss of 
motion and sense, but only in those parts which receive their 
nerves from it, as the external flesh of the trunk of the body, 
and muscles of the limbs. 

And if a nerve which conveys the immediate cause of 
motion from the brain, or spinal marrow, to the parts to be 
moved, be either cut or tied, or otherwise compressed, the 
part to which this nerve is distributed, will immediately be- 
come insensible, and lose its power of motion. Thus injur- 
ies of particular nerves produce palsies of the parts to which 
those nerves are sent; as loss of voice, hearing, and speech ; 
but on removing the cause, the disabled parts will recover 
their functions." 

The nerves of involuntary motion. 

The nerves which control the involuntary motions of the 
system and the facial portion of the seventh pair, the eighth 
pair and the great sympathetic nerve. 

The facial nerve is the one upon which depends the ex- 
pression of emotions in the face, such as joy, grief, fear, 
anger, revenge, etc. 

These motions of expression may, by practice, be brought 
to some extent under the control of the will, so that when the 
motions exist they shall not be depicted in the face, or so 
that there may be an expression of them in the face when the 
emotions do not exist. But this control is generally very im- 
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perfect. It is much easier to control the emotions than to con- 
trol the natural expression of them when they arise. Mence 
it is that actors strive to awaken the emotions in their own 
minds which they wish to represent, and allow the natural 
expression of them in the countenance, rather than attempt to 
give the expression of them when they do not exist. It has, 
however, been said that some actors have obtained so com- 
plete control over this nerve, that they could not only give the 
expression of any emotion at pleasure, but that, to some 
extent, they could represent one class of emotions by one side 
of the face, and another class, at the same time, by the oppo- 
site side. 

The aborigines of this country have great power, not in 
giving the expression of emotions which do not exist, but in 
suppressing the expression of emotions which they do feel. 
Hence the comparison, " impassible as an Indian." They 
are said to have cultivated this power from the desire to pre- 
vent Europeans from thus learning their wishes and taking 
advantage of them. 

The unwillingness which many persons feel to exhibit 
their emotions is not natural, and can scarcely be justified. 
This susceptibility was given us for wise purposes. Why 
should we be unwilling to show proper emotions ? and why 
should we not allow upon ourselves this check against im- 
proper emotions ? This involuntary manifestation of emo- 
tions is one of the most pleasing elements of social life, while 
it is also a safeguard against injury, because it is the natural 
warning which excited passion always gives. We are most 
charmed by those whose emotions are strongly painted in 
the face, but we are always suspicious of the person who can 
keep his emotions to himself. 

THE ORGANS OF SENSES. 

Sec. I. The sense of sight. The organs of sight are the 
optic nerve, the globe of the eye, the muscles of the eye, 
and the organs of protection. The structure may be consid- 
ered in reference to its external and internal parts. 
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Firsts the external parts. The orbit of the eye is a deep 
cavity under the anterior lobe of the brain. The ball of the 
eye is lodged in the orbit, but does not entirely fill it. The 
space between the ball and the orbit is filled with muscles 
and adipose substance. The muscles and their action have 
been already described under the chapter on muscles. 

The adipose substance serves to fill up the irregularities 
of the orbit and as a cushion for the ball. 

The front part of the eye, so much as can be seen by 
lifting the lid, is covered by a very delicate membrane, the 
conjunctiva, which possesses extreme sensibility to the pres- 
ence of minute foreign particles upon the surface, and is 
therefore an important protection to the eye in maintaining 
its transparency. The eye is further protected by the lids, 
at the edges of which, as a curtain, are attached cartilages, 
which keep the lids in form, serve for the attachment of mus- 
cles to open and close them. The lachrymal gland, about 
the size of an almond, lies in the upper outer part of the 
orbit, and furnishes a fluid secretion which is spread over the 
eye every few seconds by the motions of the lids. 

Second, The inter7tal paj^ts of the eye. The ball of the eye 
is nearly a perfect sphere with the exception of the protuber- 
ant part (2, Fig. 82) in front, which is a small segment of a 
smaller sphere than the body of the ball. The ball is sup- 
ported in its form by several membranous layers. 

The retina is formed by the optic nerve, which, after it 
passes into the eye, is spread out into a thin, delicate net 
work, lining the whole interior of the eye, and is the seat of 
vision. How the focus of light on the retina produces sen- 
sation we can form no idea whatever; we must receive it as 
an ultimate fact. 

It is a primary law of vision that any point of a visible 
object is seen in the direction of a straight line from its focus 
(4, Fig. 84) on the retina through the center (5) of the pupil. 
All the points of a visible object, from which light can reach 
the eye will be represented by corresponding points in the 
eye ; and these points on the retina, which taken together, 
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constitute a perfect image of the object, will, when seen 
together, convey to the mind a distinct idea of the object. 
It is the object of this sense to convey directly only 




Fig. 82. 



rifT 82. Section oftTieeyo. 1, tb* sclerotic coat. 2, the comea. 3, the choroid coat. 6, 6, the 
iris. 7. the pupil. 8, the retina. 9, the ciliary pi ocosscs from tlio clioroid coat, by wliich the cryi 
tallive lens is supported. 10. the anterior chamber. 11, theposterior chamber. 12. the crystalline len!. 
13, the virteoua humor. 15, the optic aerve. 16, the artery of the inteiior of the eye. 
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Fig. 88. 



Fig. 84. 



Fi<r 83 gives a view of the iris, showing the muscular fibres around the pupil, and the radiatiDj 
fibres reaching to the circumfrence. 

Fiji. 84. A , any point of available object from which rays come into the eye through thopnpil 1, 1, 
are conveyed principally by the lens 2, 2, and brought to a focus at 4. 3, 3, the virtreous humor. 

ideas of the color of objects, and their direction from us, and 
of solidity ; but indirectly it becomes the most important of 
the senses by giving us the ideas of form, magnitude, dis- 
tance, and motion. 

It is obvious that the highest points of an object (A, Fig. 
85) will be represented on the retina by the lowest points 
and the lowest points of the object by the highest points on 
the retina — that is the pencils of light will cross at the pupil 
and the image will be inverted. 
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But the mind does not see the image any more than it 
! does the object. Each point in the retina upon which the 
image is placed conveys to the mind an idea of its true pos- 




Fig. 85. 

Fig, 85. A. and &, two points of a visible object. The pencil of rays from each point is bronght 
to a separate and perfect focus on the retina, and each point is seen in the direction from o, or 6 
through the center of the pupil. 

ition as referred to the object. The point b is recognized to 

be at in accordance with the general law above given ; • 

the point <z at b, and so of every other point, that is objects 

are seen erect, and not inverted. 

Each point in one retina has a corresponding point in the 
other, and these two points sustain by our nature such a re- 
lation to each other, that when they are both acted on exact- 




Fig 86. 

The ray J., O. passins; through the center of the lens is not refracted at all. The rays iJ.JB, are 
rpfiacted somewhat, ancf come together at o. C, C, meet at h and D, D, are the most refracted, and 
come to a iocus at n. 

ly alike, that is, by the same object, they convey to the mind 
the impression of but one object; but if, by a slight pressure 
of one eye from its natural position, we cause the same ob- 
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ject to be represented on parts of the retina which are not 
corresponding parts, we see two objects, though there is but 
one ; we, therefore, see objects single though seen by both 
eyes, because they affect corresponding parts in both retinas. 

As the refraction of a ray oi hght depends in part on 
the degree of obhquity which it falls on the refracting 
substance, it will be seen that the outermost rays ( D, 
Fig. 86 ) which come from a visible object, as they fall upon 
the lens more obliquely, will be most refracted. 

If rays of light come from two points {a and b Fig. 87) 
it is obvious that those which come from the greater dis- 
tance, b, will have less divergence, and will therefore, come 
to a focus, (at nearer the lens than those which have 
greater divergence. 




Fig. 87. 

The rays from 6 which fall upon the lens A, A, are necessarily less divergent than those from th« 
nearer point a. 

As tney diverge less, they will require less bending to bring them to a focns, or by the same bend- 
ing they will come to a focus 6 neaier to the leua than a, the focus of rays from a. 

There are persons in whose eyes the retina is naturally 
so far from the lens that only those objects can be distinctly 
seen, that are very near; there are others in which the retina 
is naturally so near the lens that only very distant objects 
are distinctly seen. In the first case that of sho7't-sighted- 
ness, it is necessary to increase the divergence of the rays; 
hence concave glasses ( Fig. 88 ) must be used. 




Fig. 88. 

A cone of rays rendered more divergent by a concave lens a. a. to remedy sbort-sighfednesfl Tbe 
rays fi om a distant object b enter the eye with tbe same degree of diverfjeuce by tbe aid of tLe lens 
tbat tliey would if without tbe lens, tbey caniefrom c. If the eve is adapted to see distinctly ate 
without theleus, it must also be adapted to distiuctly see au object at b with the use of the lensT 
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In case of long-sightedness it is necessary to diminish the 
divergence when near objects are looked at, and therefore 
convex glasses (See Fig. 89) are required. 

There is sometimes an imperfection in some of the ap- 
pendages of the eye, by which they can not move in such 
a way that the corresponding parts of the two retinas shall 
be affected by the same object. Sometimes one eye is weaker 
than the other, and we insensibly turn it towards the inner 
angle to reduce the amount of light received. The first of 




Fig. 89. 

A cone of ray8 rendered less divergent by a convex lens, a, a, to remedy long-sightedness. The 
rays from a nearer object, 6, euter the eye with the same divergence, by the aid of the lens, a, a, that 
they would if, without the lens they came from c. The eye can see distinctly the more distant object 
c, without the leus. It ninst then be able to see distinctly the nearer object, b, by the use of the lens 
because the rays enter the eye as if they came from c. 

these is squinting, and the last is cross-eye. In both cases 
there is double vision ; the two eyes convey different impres- 
sions of the object. The mind, however, soon accustoms itself 
to attend to but one of the impressions. By shading the eye 
and directing attention to its motions, cross-eye may easily be 
cured. And squinting can be cured only by a surgical opera- 
tion, and this is not always successful, 

The sight is improved by practice, like every other organ, 
but it requires care. There is no other organ more likely 
to be overtasked. This may be by using it too continuously 
without rest, or with too strong or too weak a light. Read- 
ing at twilight is a very common way of inflicting injury upon 
the eye. The evil first appears as a slight inflammation. 
If the cause of injury is removed and rest is allowed, it may 
generally be cured by frequent bathing of the eye in pure 
water, as cold as it will bear without pain. Any other eye- 
waters are generally injurious, and should never be used, 
unless prescribed by a judicious physician. The eye is also 
apt to sympathize with a disordered condition of the general 
health. When this is the case the health and not the eyes 
require attention. 
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Sec. II. The sense of heari^ig. The organ of hearing 
consists of the external ear, the ear tube, the tympanum, 
and the labyrinth : The exterjial ear (See Fig. 90) is a car- 
tilaeinous substance, situated around the orifice of the ear- 
tube. It is probably useful to some extent in collecting the 
vibrations of the air and directing them toward the internal 
ear. Yet in cases where the external ear has been destroyed 
or wanting, the delicacy of hearing seems not to be sensibly 
diminished. In the lower animals the form is more distincdy 




Fig. 00. 

rij;. 90. The ear. 1. The external ear. 2. The ear tube. 3. The membrana tynipani. 4. Tlie 
tynipaDum. 5. '1 he vestibule. 6. The cochlea. 7. The semicircular canaLs. a The audilory iierve. 
9. The eustachiau tube. 

funnel-shaped, and is movable at pleasure, so that it may be 
directed toward the object from which sounds come. There 
are muscles suitably situated for giving these motions to the 
human ear, but, either from neglect or otherwise, these mus- 
cles are not under the control of the will. 

The ear-tube (2) is a cylindrical cavity extending about 
an inch inward from the external ear. 

The tympamun (4) is a continuation of the ear-tube lor 
about a third of an inch, and is separated from it by a thin 
membranous partition (3), the membrana tympani. The 
cavity of the tympanum has, therefore, no communication 
with the external air through the ear-tube, but there is a 
long, funnel-shaped tube (9) proceeding from the upper and 
back part of the throat and opening into the tympanum. 
This is the eustachian tube, and serves to keep the air of the 
same tension on both sides of the membrana tympani. The 
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tympanum communicates with the labyrinth by two small 
openings in the bone, of which the upper one is called the 
fenestra ovalis and the lower one is the fenestra I'otunda. 
These windows are closed by an extension over them of the 
common lining membrane of the ear. Within the tympanum 
are four small bones (Seen separately in Fig. 91). The first, 
the malleus, is placed against the inner surface ol the mem- 




Fig. oi. 

lig. 91. The bones of the ear. 1. The malleus. 2. The incus, below the incus i.s the small orbic- 
ular bone. 3- The stapes. 

brana tympani, and the other two (the i7tczis and os orbicu- 
lare) continue the connection to the last (the stapes) which is 
placed against the membrane of the fenestra ovalis. They 
are so arranged as to form a compound lever, and so con- 
nected with muscles (of which muscle f Fig. 92 is the most 
important), that the two extremities of the lever are exactly 
fitted at all times to the respetive membranes. 

The labyrinth consists of the vestibule, the cochlea, and 
the semi-circular canals. The vestibule, (5 Fig. 90.) is a 
cavity about equal in size to a grain of wheat, and situated 
immediately beyond the fenestra ovalis. The anterior part 
of the labyrinth is the cochlea, (6). It is of a pyramidal 
form, and resembles a snail shell. 

Its spiral hollow makes two and a half revolutions, and 
is separated throughout its whole extent, except at its apex 
by a lamina of bone. One division of the spiral terminates 
at the fenestra rotunda, and the other opens into the vestibule. 

The auditory nerve ( 8, Fig. 90.) which is a portion of the 
seventh cranial pair, is distributed over the interior of the 
membranous labyrinth, and over both surfaces of the lamina 
by which the cochlea is divided. The cavities of both laby- 
rinths are filled with a limpid, transparent liquid, secreted 
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from the surface of the Hning membrane, and called the 
liquor cotunnius. Thus both sides of the substance over 
which the nerve is spread are bathed in this liquid. 




Fig. 92. 

An Ideal representation of the principal parts of the Ear A.. The ear tube separated by a mem- 
brane from B, the tj-mpanum, a, 6, c, d. Tlie small bones of the tympanum a, rests against the mem- 
brane tynipani, and its position may \)e slislitly changed by the muscle /, d rests against tlie iiifm- 
braue 2 of the fenestra oralis. 3 Is tbe fenestra rotuud.a. O may be taken to represent generally the 
the labyrinth, and the membraneous labyrinth, both fllled with the liquor of Cotunnius. 

The vibrations of the air enter the air tube, and reach 
the membrana tympani. The motions which it receives are 
transmitted, by the system of bones within the tympanum, 
to the membrane ot the fenestra ovalis. The same mot- 
ions are also transmitted by the air within the tympanum to 
the membrane of the fenestra rotunda. Thus the two 
membranes which connect with the labyrinth are acted upon 
by the vibrations of the air, and communicate those vibra- 
tions to the liquid of the labyrinth, in which the nerves of 
hearing terminate. Thus far we can trace the physical 
causes upon which hearing depends. We know that these 
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nerves must be compressed by each vibration, that they ex- 
tend to the brain, and that the immediate consequence is 
hearing. But why this compression of the nerve should be 
followed by sensation, and this sensation be hearing is en- 
tirely unknown. 

Sec. III. The sense of smellmg. 

This sense has its seat in the surface of the outer part of 
the air passages to the lungs ; and it seems to depend for its 
acuteness upon the amount of surface over which the nerve 
is spread. In order to increase this surface, in the first place, 
there are three thin sheets of bone (the turbinated bones) 




Fig. 93. 

rig. 93. Shows the labyrinth distinct from the bone in •which it is situated, and highly magni- 
fied. 1. The cochlea. 3. 3, The spiral tubes of the cochlea. 2, 2, The lamina of bone by -which 
they are separated. 7. The vestibule. 8. The fenestra rotiinda. 9, The fenestra ovalis. 11, 12, 13. 
The semi-circular canals. 

which lie partly rolled up within each nasal cavity ( i, 2, 3, 
Fig. 94.) In the second place, there are several cavities in 
the bones of the head and face, not otherwise employed, 
which are made to communicate with the nasal surfaces. 

Over all these surfaces is spread the ScJmeiderian mem- 
bra7te, the object of which is to deposit a mucous secretion, 
by which, in a healthy state, they are continually moistened. 

The olfactory nerve enters the nasal cavities through the 
sieve-like apertures in the ethmoid bone, and branches are 
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distributed by division and subdivision over every part of this 
membrane. 

This sense may be useful, to some extent, in assisting us 
to discriminate between useful and hurtful food. Possibly it 
is useful in removing from the air some elements which, if 

taken into the lungs, might 
be hurtful. It is unques- 
tionably serviceable as a 
warning against noxious va- 
pors. And yet it seems to 
be the sense least essential 
to our existence, and having, 
more than any other sense, 
for fts special object simply 
to increase the enjoyment of 
life. 

The Schneiderian membrane is so situated as to be, per- 
haps, the most exposed of any part of the system to varia- 
tions of temperature ; and these changes often produce the 
inflammation and secretion which we speak of as a cold in 
the head. But this membrane is also always liable to indi- 
rect disease, by taking on the extra labor of the system 
when the excretions have been checked in other parts. 
Hence, a cold is likely to show itself in the nasal cavities 
first, and the excessive secretion indicates not so much a dis- 
ease of that membrane as of suppressed action elsewhere, 
generally of the external surface. 

Sec. IV. The sense of Tasting. 

This sense has its seat in the tongue, and to some extent, 
in all parts of the mouth. The tongue is covered with fine 
filaments papilla, which give it a velvety appearance. On 
the edges of the tongue there are also papilla, of larger size, 
conical form, and brighter color. These papilla, of both 
kinds, but particularly the larger ones, contain the termina- 
tions of the lingual branch of the fifth pair of cranial nerves. 

Substances which are capable of solution and of being 




Fig. 94. 



rig. 94. A verticle sectioD of the Tiodps of 
the face a little forward of tlio ears. 1, 1, lower 
spongy boues. 2. 2, The middle spony bones. 
3, Superior ajjonyy boues. 4, autrummaxillare. 
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tasted are called sapid substances. When the saliva con- 
taining such substances in solution flows around these papilla, 
the impression which they make upon the nerve within is 
communicated to the brain, and the sensation of tasting is 
produced. 

When substances which produce an agreeable taste are 
placed in the mouth, there is an increased secretion of the 
saliva to facilitate the solution of it, and promote the gratifi- 
cation of this sense. The taste is also rendered more acute 
by pressing the tongue against the roof of the mouth, and 
thus bringing the particles which produce the impression in 
closer contact with the nerves upon which the impression is 
produced. 

The taste is a sense of importclnce to us in enabling us to 
discriminate between wholesome and hurtful food. It is a 
general rule that those substances which are agreeable to the 
taste the stomach will easily digest, and those which are not 
agreeable if swallowed, the stomach will not act upon and is 
disposed to reject. A person with a disordered state of the 
system, or when recovering from a long illness, may desire 
the most hurtful kinds of food, the taste may also be perver- 
ted by the use of tobacco, alcoholic drinks, or food seasoned 
to excess ; but these are exceptions which do not invalidate 
the rule nor diminish its practical value. 

The act of eating is not made compulsory upon us and 
removed from the control of the will lest we should for- 
get it, as that of breathing is, but it is specially stimulated 
by the gratification of the sense of taste, v^^hich is necessarily 
connected with it. As we naturally seek to prolong this 
gratification, it encourages us to take our food not to rapidly, 
to masticate it sufficiently, and to mingle it thoroughly with 
the saliva, all of which are essential to continuance of health. 

Sec. v. The Sense of Feeli7tg. 

This sense has its seat in the skin and exists on the whole 
surface of the body, but is more acute in the hands and at 
the ends of the fingers. 
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The skin is composed of two principal layers. The out- 
ermost is the Cuticle. (,i i, Fig. 95). It is this layer which 
is raised by scalds and blisters. It is destitute of nerves or 
blood-vessels, and is regarded as merely a secretion from 
the true skin and hardened by exposure. 




Fig. 95 

rig. 95. 1, 1, The cuticle. 2, 2, The colored layer. 4, 4, The network of nerres on the surface 
of 5. 5, the true skin. Filaments of nerves go from this networlc into the papillae 8, 8, 8. 6, 6, 6, ner- 
ves which divide to form the network. 

At the under surface of the cuticle is a thin layer (2, 2 ), 
consisting, not of a network, as was formerly supposed, and 
from which supposition it was called the rete mucosum, but of 
unorganized gelatinous matter. It is secreted, as the cuticle 
is. from the true skin but has not become hardened. It is, in 
fact, cuticle, in a state of formation. It contains the color- 
ing matter which is so abundant in the African race, and 
which is never wholly wanting in the healthy European. Its 
color, always more or less dark, varies with the race, the 
temperament, and the habits of the individual. 

The hair a7id nails are of the same nature as the cuticle, 
being secretions simply and containing no nerves or blood- 
vessels, and possessing no vitality. The hair is formed in a 
sac or follicle (Fig. 96) situated in the substance of the true 
skin, and passing through the cuticle by a narrow opening. 
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In the bottom of this sac cells are continually form- 
ing ; one portion of which, as they advance, become an im- 
bricated covering of the hair. The other portions of 
the cells go to form the cen- 
tral portion, and among these 
are found colored oily parti- 
cles which give color to the 
hair. 

The growth of the hair 
depends upon the accumula-, 
tion of new cells at the base ^, 

which thrust forward the Tiz- 96. A base of the follicle where the cells are 
, r c ^ • ^ t r 1 supplied which form the covering and the interior 

Shait 01 hair alreadv lOrmed.P^' tionofthehair. &, Oells to form the exterior part 
^ * of the hair, c, The same cells taking this torm and 

TVip. nai'lc Qrp» ,^^-.r^l--^,-,Q/^ arraiKrement of imbricated scales, d, The interior 
J. lie iid.ii:s die »JCVCiupcU|,,,,.fi,,^ „f jljg ^jji^ ^,jgg^,,gl,^,^.p^jjj,ggl^^g^j.g^ ^jj^ 

• _ • '1 _ T?_ 1. siving the fibrous structure to the hair as it ap- 

in a very similar way. bachj.oacBese, and protrudes beyond the skin. ^ 

nail may be regarded as a hair increased in size and flat- 
tened, or as a succession of hairs placed side by side, and 
the several sacs in which they are found coalescing into one 
of sufficient width to receive the root of the nail. 

The true skin (5, 5, Fig. 95) is a dense elastic mem- 
brane, situated in contact with the muscular parts of the body 
and defends them from injury. It is covered with a plexus 
of nerves ( 4, 4, ) and the terminations seem to be coiled up 
so as to form little mounds ( 8, 8, ) which are called papillae. 
On the ends of the fingers they are most abundant, and dis- 
posed in rows. They contain the nervous filaments from the 
posterior roots of the spinal nerves. 

Almost all of the physical properties and states of bodies 
such as form, hardness, locomotion, vibration, temperature, 
etc., are capable of acting upon the nerves of this sense. 
The nerves convey these several impressions to the brain, 
where the sensation is produced. 

This sense when specially trained ( as it often is by those 
whose business it is to judge of the fineness of fabrics,) be- 
comes very acute. In blind persons it almost answers the 
purpose of sight. By this sense they read rapidly with 
raised letters, and sometimes without the letters being raised. 
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But it is of the highest importance to us without this special 
training. It is more favorably situated at the extremities of 
the fingers, for extensive use. Scarcely any common em- 
ployment, such as the use of the needle or pen, could be car- 
ried on without it ; but it is more indispensible in those pro- 
cesses which require special skill. 

It communicates certain kinds of knowledge which we 
could not receive in any other way. We could not for in- 
stance, have the idea of temperature, of the existence of 
heat and cold, without this sense. It is also less likely to be 
deceived than most of the other senses, and hence it is em- 
ployed to verify the evidences of the other senses ; thus we 
judge of distance by sight ordinarily, but not till we have 
learned by the sense of feeling, at what distance certain 
differences take place in the appearance. We judge of form 
by the sight, but we also determine form by the sense of 
feeling, and then connect the ideas of the various forms with 
the impressions which they produce on the organs of sight. 

The systems of organs which we have hitherto consid- 
ered are subject to periodical suspension of their functions, 
constituting sleep. After giving attention to some of the 
processes of the repairing system, we shall be better pre- 
pared to understand the necessity for this suspension of ac- 
tivity. But the necessity exists, even if we can assign no rea- 
son for it. It is so far subject to the will that, if we chose, 
we can generally defer it several hours, but beyond a certain 
period it is impossible to resist the demand for it. The eyes 
close involuntarily ; the voluntary muscles refuse obedience to 
the will ; the external senses cease to act ; all intellectual op- 
erations are suspended, and sleep inevitably supervenes. 

The amount of sleep needed varies with the tempera- 
ment soitiewhat, with the age, the health, and the degree of 
indulgence which a person will allow himself; but the 
amount absolutely required by an individual who has ac- 
quired his full strength depends simply upon the amount of 
activity, physical and mental, which is put forth. From five 
to eight hours may profitably be given to sleep. Eight 
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hours is probably better than less. It is mistaken economy 
to attempt to reduce the amount of sleep below what the 
system craves. 

It is, however, possible to so train the powers, that some 
of them may be either not at all suspended, or but very par- 
tially so. Thus, a person may accustom himself to sleep 
while riding on horseback, but, there must be the continued 
exercise of sufficient muscular effort to keep the erect pos- 
ition. A physician will a^ccustom himself to sound sleep in 
every other respect, while the sense of hearing is so far 
awake that his own name, though spoken in a low voice, 
will always arouse him. 

With most persons, however, sleep is for several hours 
complete ; that is, all of the faculties which are subject to it 
are completely suspended. But the continuance of this sus- 
pension is not the same for all of the faculties ; some which 
have become sufficiently rested, begin to act before the others 
are aroused. Some people plan their business for the day 
while the muscular powers and the senses are still asleep ; 
the mind being first sufficiently rested for renewed activity. 
Under the same circumstances, there is no doubt but that 
difficult problems in the arts and mathematics have been 
solved. 

It may be called dreaming, but it is simply an energetic 
action of the intellectual powers, rendered more perfect be- 
cause none of the powers of the system are otherwise em- 
ployed, and because the succession of thoughts is not inter- 
fered with by impressions coming from without. When the 
powers of voluntary motion are awake and others are asleep, 
the person may take the most active exercise or walk, some- 
times for miles without arousing the powers. 

Incubus or night-mare admits of a similar explanation. 
When the mind first awakens, the train of associations may, 
from various causes, be of a disagreeable character. Par- 
ticular ideas may have been so constantly in the mind before 
sleep came on that they more readily return. The imminent 
danger from which we had escaped the previous day may 
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have impressed us so vividly that the thoughts of it first 
occur to the mind when the powers are aroused. A sudden 
noise, an uncomfortable position, cold feet, or disturbed di- 
gestion, may predispose the mind to alarming conceptions. 
Every conception is, by our constitution, with a belief of the 
existence of the object to which the conception corresponds. 
In case of incubus, the object of conception does not exist, 
and yet, as the senses, which are the connective agents, are 
asleep, there is necessarily a belief that it does exist. There 
is no avenue open by which a person's mind can be reached 
to convince him that his conception is erroneous. He there- 
fore suffers all that would result from real danger ; at the 
same time the power of muscular action is asleep, and he can 
make no efforts to relieve his condition. 

Dreaming seems to consist in a certain degree of activity 
of the mind, while some of the other powers are active to such 
an extent that they are continually interrupting the succes- 
sion of thoughts, and yet do not control them. Hence arises 
the want of continuity in our dreams, and the succession of 
such incongruous ideas. Hence, also, the observation, so 
often made, that such sleep does us but little good ; it does 
not rest us, and simply because it is not sleep. 

THE REPAIRING SYSTEM. 

The body is subject to constant waste. The vital motions, 
the mechanical forces of the body, the development of the 
heat, even the processes of thought are necessarily connectd 
with wear, and therefore waste. While the body is growing 
the supply must be greater than the waste ; but when the 
body has attained its growth, the supply is exactly equal to 
the waste. Our food, that is, all that is taken into the sys- 
tem, whether in the solid, liquid, or gaseous form, constitute 
this supply. 

The processes of receiving food, of whatever form, into 
the system, of elaborating it, and then of eliminating it, com- 
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prise all of the functions of the repairing system. A full ex- 
amintation presents to us, 

Firsty a Digestive System, by which food is taken into the 
body and by which the nutritive part is separated from the 
useless and introduced into the blood. 

Second, a Circulating System, an arrangement of tubes 
and forcing apparatus, by which the nourishing fluid, the 
blood, is carried through the body and appropriated to the 
building up of the several parts. 

Third, a Respiratory System, an arrangement by which 
the oxygen of the air is incorporated with the blood, carried 
to all parts of the body, and is thus enabled to decompose 
(burn) the structures which the food has built up. 

Fourth, an Absorbent System, a kind of scavenger ar- 
rangement by which such material as has for any purpose 
been removed from its regular channels may be picked up 
and again made use of. 

Fifth, a Secreting System, by which all material, as it be- 
comes refuse, may be removed from the body. 

There are, therefore, five classes of organs belonging to 
the repairing system. 
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^ CHAPTER I. 

OF DIGESTION. 

Of the nutritive processes, digestion is the most impor- 
tant, as through it we receive food, and prepare it for appro- 
priation by the various tissues of the body. It includes sev- 
eral processes, all tending to one object, viz., the reduction 
of food to a homogeneous fluid, the chyle, capable of absorb- 
tion by the lacteals in the intestines, and fit to be poured 
into the circulation near the heart, for the maintenance of 
the blood in a healthy condition. These processes are : the 
prehension of the food by the lips and tongue, its mechan- 
ical division by the teeth, its mixture with the saliva, its con- 
veyance to the stomach, its solution there by the gastric 
juice, the separation of the nutritious principles by the lac- 
teals, and the final rejection from the body of the indigest- 
ible portions. 

The alimemtary canal, in which these processes are car- 
ried on, is lined by mucous membrane, continuous with the 
skin, which it resembles in its essential characters, many 
glands send their ducts to open upon it, of which the princi- 
pal are the liver and pancreas, the mucous and the salivary 
glands ; it is freely supplied with vessels and nerves, and is, 
therefore, as most persons know to their sorrow, very liable 
ho painful congestions and inflammations. 

TAe Organs of Mastication and Deglutition. 
These organs are the teeth, salivary glands, the tongue, 
^ the pharynx, and the sesophagus. 
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The teeth are composed of ivory and enamel. The ivory 
( 2, Fig. 97 ) is harder than ordinary bone, and constitutes 
the principal part of the tooth. The enamel ( i ) is the 
densest material in the body. 

The first set of teeth contains but twenty, the /j 
double molars being wanting. As the aveolar^- 
processes of the child enlarge, these teeth become ^ | 
loose, the roots are absorbed, and they are easily 
extracted. 

The second set consists of thirty-two, eight in '^^^^ '^^^^4 
each iaw on each side. The first and second in rig. 97. sectionoi 

a molar tooth. 1 

front (1,2, Fig. 98 ) are thin, have sharp cutting ^XofThet^^h 
edges and are called incisor teeth. The third (3) -^TZillli;!^ 

,11 1 , . , , . , the ccDtie of the 

is a strong- tooth deeply set, is brought to a blunt tooth, m which is 

r' . 11 1 1 • termina- 

point and is called the canine tooth. The fourth 5 amiT' ^' 
and fifth ( 4, 5 ) have each one root, with somewhat flattened 
surfaces, and are called single molar teeth. The sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, ( 6, 7, 8,) have their roots in the upper jaw and 
two in the lower, large bodies, broad surfaces, and are the 
double molar teeth. Thus there are eight incisors, four can- 
ine, eight single molars, and twelve double molars. The 
teeth are designed to last a life-time and should, therefore, 
be carefully attended to. In the first place, care should be 
taken to prevent deformity. If the first teeth are not re- 
moved at the proper time, this does not prevent the teeth 
of the second set from coming, but it compels them 
•to make their appearance where they ought not to be, 
either back of the other teeth, so as to be in the way of the 
tongue, or in front of the other teeth, so that the lips will 
scarcely cover them. If, however, the tooth of the first set 
is removed as soon as the second is perceived, the second 
will generally come in its proper place. 

It sometimes happens that the teeth are too wide for the 
space which they are to fill, and some of them must be either 
too prominent or they must be set irregularly. In slich cases 
the only way is to have a tooth removed, so that those which 
are left may have sufficient room. 
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In the second place no foreigii substa7ice should be allowed 
to remain on or between the teeth. They should be washed 
with a brush and water after every meal ; otherwise, particles 
of food which remain between the teeth will, by decomposi- 
tion, render the breath offensive, and ultimately cause the 
decay of the enamel. 

A solid substance, called tai-tar, also frequently collects 
on the teeth and extend toward the roots, so as to loosen the 
gums and make them tender. When this has accumulated 




Fig. 98. 

The second teeth in hoth jaws. 1, 2, the incisor teeth. 3, The canine teeth. 4, 5, The singlt 
molar teeth. 6, 7, 8, The double molar teeth. 

in considerable quantity, the aid of a dentist may be neces- 
sary to remove it, but its accumulation may always be pre- 
vented by proper attention to washing- the teeth. 

In the third place great care should be taken to preserve 
the enamel. It is specially designed by its hardness to pro- 
tect the ivory of the teeth ; but this property also increases its 
brittleness, and renders extremes of temperature from taking 
very hot drinks, or very cold, such as ice-water or ice, or any 
excessive pressure upon them, such as cracking nuts, or cut- 
ting threads, likely to injure them permanently. When the 
enamel of a tooth is cracked, so that the air, or the liquids 
of the mouth can get to the ivory, the tooth soon begins to 
decay, and is often reduced to a mere shell of enamel before 
we are aware of any imperfection. 

But when the teeth do become defective, the decay can, 
if taken in season, be arrested by having the decayed portion 
'-emoved and the cavity filled with gold. 
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This is important, in order to preserve the features, the 
voice, the health, and the means of masticating food. Its 
importance is indicated by the severe pain, which, as a warn- 
ing, is Hable to attend such decay. When, however, a tooth 
is so far gone that it can not be preserved, it should be ex- 
tracted at once. 

The saliva, by which the food, as well as the interior of 
the mouth is moistened, is furnished by three pairs oi glands. 

^"W^ parotid gland, (i. Fig. 99) is situated below and in 
front of the ear. It is this gland which is affected by a pe- 
culiar form of inflammation called the "mumps," to which it 
can be subjected but once. The sub-maxillary gland (3) is 
on the inside and near the angle of the lower maxillary bone. 
The sub-lingual gland (5) lies immediately under the tongue. 
The secretion from these glands is conveyed to the mouth by 
the ducts (2, 4). 




Flgr. 99. 

T"ig.99. The salivary glands. 1. The parotid gland. 2. The dnct by which its secretion is con- 
veyea into the mouth. 3. The sub-maxillary gland. 4. its duct. 5. the sub-lingual gland. 

The secretion from the salivary glands depends in part 
upon the gratification of the taste ; but it is also promoted 
by the motions of the jaw in mastication. This is one reason 
why food should be eaten slowly and well masticated. 

The tongue is attached at its base to the os hyoides, and 
the motions of this bone, by its proper muscles, carry the 
tongue backward or forward, and raise or depress it. The 
tongue itself also consists of muscles, so that it can be 
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shortened or elongated, and applied to all parts of the mouth. 

It is the principal organ of taste, and one of the most 
essential modifiers of sound ; but, as connected with mastica- 
tion, its office is to control the food in the mouth until it is 
swallowed. 

The pharynx is the back part of the mouth, and is at the 
same time the upper portion of the tube which leads from 
the mouth to the stomach. From the upper posterior part 
the eustachian lead to the tympanums of the ears ; in the 
upper front side are the two openings leading to the nostrils, 
and at the base of the tongue on the front side is the opening 
into the larynx and trachea. The pharynx is surrounded by 
muscles so arranged that by their contraction it can be re- 
duced in length, and its sides can be brought nearly together. 

The esophagus (Fig. lOo) is a continuation of the phar- 
ynx to the stomach. It is a fleshy tube composed of two 
sets of muscular fibres, of which the inner ones (a, U) are cir- 
cular and serve to diminish its diameter, while the outer 




Fig. 100. 

Tig. ion. The esophagus, a, b. Circular muscular fibres, c, A layer of longitudinal muscular fibres 
outside of the cii cular. 

ones are longitudinal {c), and by contraction tend to shorten 
the tube. 

The object of these organs is to prepare the food for di- 
gestion and to convey it into the stomach. Without going 
into detail of the whole process of mastication, we will say 
at the instant when the food is placed in the pharynx and 
the principal orifices are closed, there is a strong involuntary 
contraction of the muscles composing the sides of the phar- 
ynx, and the masticated food is passed into the esophagus, 
which, by the successive contraction of the circular fibres 
forces it downward into the stomach. 

Sec II. The Stomach. 

The alimentary canal, when it has passed downward 
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through the diaphragm, becomes at once enlarged into a bag 
called the stomach, (Fig. loi) of variable dimensions, but 
capable of containing, when moderately distended, from two 
to three pints. Its larger extremity is in direct contact with 
the diaphragm, and as it lies obliquely across the spine from 
the left to the right, its smaller extremity is considerably 




Fig. 101. Fig. 102. 

Fig. 101. The Stomach, a, The esophagus. 6, The smaller cnrvature. c, The cardiac extremity. 
d. The pyloric extremity. /, The larger curvature, g, g, The omeutam. 
Fig. 102. Muscular coat of the stomach. 

lower. The opening of the esophagus into the stomach is 
called the cardiac orifice, and that at the other extremity is 
called the pyloric orifice. 

The stomach is composed of three coats : The exterior is 
of condensed cellular substance, and is in fact the peritoneum 
attached to its muscular layers. This outer coat, being con- 
tinuous with the lining membrane of the abdomen, must re- 
tain the stomach in its place. The middle coat is muscular, 
and the fibres, though crossing each other in all directions, 
may, most of them, be classed as either longitudinal (/, m, 
Fig. 102) or as circular {c, ni). The interior is a mucous 
layer, the inner surface of which is covered with papillae, 
which gives it a velvety appearance, and it is furnished with 
a large supply of nerves and bloodvessels. 

When food is taken into the stomach, the circulation in 
the mucous coat is increased, and the color changes from a 
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pale pink, to a bright red, and a fluid called the gastric juice, 
which is slightly viscid, transparent and feebly acrid is abund- 
antly secreted. 

At the same time the muscular fibres of the stomach are 
successively contracted and relaxed, and the gastric juice is 
thus thoroughly mingled with the food and converts it into 
a homogeneous, pulpy mass, called chyme. 

This process of changing the food into chyme, is not a • 
vital but a chemical one. If gastric juice be taken from the 
stomach and mingled with the food in a state of minute di- 
vision, and the ordinary temperature of the body be main- 
tained, the formation of chyme will take place precisely as 
it does in the stomach. It may be shown that most sub- 
stances that we eat have a complex composition. The object 
of stomach digestion is to separate that which is food from 
that which is not, and then to render soluble and 
actually disolve the nutritious elements. To do this is 
the function of the gastric juice. The daily amount of this 
secretion may be put down at fourteen pounds. The active 
principal of the gastric juice is a peculiar substance called 
pepsine, a nitrogen compound, not unlike the nutritive food. 
It seems to be part of the mucous coat of the stomach 
in the process of decomposition. When slightly acidulated, 
as it is in the stomach, it tends to communicate the same 
change to similarly constituted bodies with which it comes 
in contact. Instances of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 
Vegetable substances, apples for example, beginning to de- 
\ cay, will communicate to others that are sound, the same 
changes, that is, they will bring on decay. The action of 
yeast is to put in operation in the gluten of flour the same 
chemical changes which the yeast itself is undergoing. In 
the same way the pepsine of the gastric juice being a nitro- 
gen compound in a state of change, will decompose the ni- 
trogenized parts of the food in the stomach so far as to sep- 
arate them from the non-nitrogenized parts, and from the 
woody tissue, and convert them, not only into a soluble state, 
but also into that particular state of solution in which they 
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are capable of passing freely through the membrane. In 
this state they are absorbed by the interior surface of the 
stomach, and introduced into the blood. Thus one of the 
objects of digestion is accomplished ; that is. the nutritive 
elements of the food have been furnished to the circulation. 
But the respiratory elements pass on unchanged through the 
pyloric orifice into the duodenum. 

The digestive system requires more care than any other, 
partly because of its general importance, but especially be- 
cause our enjoyments depend so much upon it, that we ar^ 
in danger continually of overtasking it. The practical rules 
by which we should be governed in reference to it are, how- 
ever, very simple and the reasons for them easily comprehend. 
They relate to the materials of food, the amount required, 
the frequency with which it should be taken, and the condi- 
tions of the system favorable for its elaboration. An ex- 
haustive discussion of this subject, will be found under the 
head of Hygiene. 

Section hi. The duodenum and oj'-gans connected with 
it. The duodenum e, i, Fig. 103 ) ( also 5 Fig. 104) is 
the commencement of the small intestine, from which it is 
distinguished by being more closely confined in its position, 
and by its not being connected with the spine by the mesen- 
tery. It arises from the stomach at the pyloric orifice, and is 
from eight to ten inches in length. Like the stomach and 
the intestines it is composed of three coats. 



Fig. 103. e, e, TheDnodeimm. p, The pyloric orifice of the stomach, jr, The bile sac. c, The 
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The liv37' (3, Fig. 104) is the largest gland of the body, 
and is situated on the right side of the abdomen, in contact 
with the diaphragm above and the pyloric portion of the 
stomach below. It receives a small artery by which its 
nourishment is conveyed to it. But it is supplied with a 
large amount of venous blood. It is the only gland which is 
supplied with venous blood, and a special arrangement of 
blood-vessels, called the portal system, is furnished which 
collects the venous blood from all of the other digestive or- 
gans and empties it into^ this gland. The bile is secreted 




from this blood, and is a slightly viscid fluid, greenish, bitter, 
and alkaline. There is a duct {c, Fig. 103) leading from the 
liver to the duodenum, and another from the bile sac (^) 
opening into it. 
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During digestion, the bile passes, as it is secreted, directly 
to the duodenum ; but, during the intervals of digestion, 
often filling the duct, it passes backward into the bile sac, 
and is retained until digestion again commences. 

The average daily secretion of bile is about two and a 
half pounds. It consists mainly of two ingredients — the color- 
ing matter, which is merely a refuse substance not again 
used in the system, and some oily materials, combined with 
soda, forming a peculiar variety of soap. This is reabsorbed 
as part of the chyle. Thus a portion of the bile becomes 
excrement, and to this end the liver is an organ for elimina- 
ting waste material from the body. The saponaceous por- 
tion goes again into the circulation either as an economical 
use of material, or it may serve some useful purpose not 
fully understood in connection with the absorption of chyle. 

The secretion of bile is from the portal blood, regarded 
simply as venous blood, but it also contains the nutritive ele- 
ments of the food which have been absorbed by the stomach. 
The liver performs important changes upon this newly ad- 
mitted portion of the portal blood. The general object seems 
to be to prepare it for being acted upon by the respired oxygen. 
Accordingly it converts a portion the new material into liver 
sugar, a form of combustible food in the best condition for 
use in the lungs. The blood cells in a state of formation 
seem also to receive important additions in their passage 
through the liver. 

The pancreas {o, Fig. 103) is a gland about six inches in 
length, situated behind the stomach and across the spine. 

It secretes a fluid resembling the saliva, which is conveyed 
by the pancreatic duct into the bile duct, and is thence 
emptied into the duodenum. 

The amount of pancreatic fluid is about one-half as 
much as the bile, and has no other known agency except the 
change which it effects in the digestive process. The chyme 
as it enters the duodenum contains all the oily, saccharine, 
and starchy ingredients of the food nearly unchanged. 

The action of the stomach has been to separate the nitre- 
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ginized compounds and introduce them into the portal blood. 
The pancreatic juice, influenced to a great extent by its alka- 
line character, changes starch into sugar. Sugar, whether 
taken into the system as such, or derived from changes upon 
starch, is decomposed into lactic acid, and in this condition 
is readily absorbed. 

The pancreatic juice, while it does not decompose the 
oily constituents of food, does bring them into the condition 
of an e7nulsio7i. This will be best understood by remember- 
bering that milk is essentially an emulsion. The water, 
which is its chief constituent, does not dissolve the butter, 
but it holds it suspended in particles of extreme minuteness, 
and it is only by long standing that the oily particles arise 
to the surface. The white color results from these suspended 
particles of oil. The pancreatic juice is capable of bringing 
into minute division the oily substances of the food, and hold- 
ing them into this condition of an emulsion. 

It is then the office of the pancreatic juice to bring into a 
condition suitable for absorption all of the respiratory ele- 
ments of the food. 

The respiratory portion of the food in this condition is 
called chyle. It has a milk-like appearance and consists of the 
useful portion of the bile, of an emulsion of the oily parts of 
the food, and of the starchy and saccharine parts, mostly in 
the form of lactic acid. There remains then only that part 
of the food which is incapable of being vitalized and appro- 
priated. The two substances in this condition enter into the 
small intestine. 

Sec. IV. The Intestines. — The S77tall mtestine ,\ , Fig. 104) 
is a continuation of the duodenum and is about five times the 
length of the body. 

This intestine, is supported by the peritoneum which is, 
the membrane that lines the cavity of the abdomen. Where 
this membrane comes to the spine it goes forward so as to 
inclose the intestine, then returns to the spine and continues 
its course, This duplicature of the peritoneum forms the 
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outer coat of the intestine, and the double membrane be- 
tween the intestine and the spine is called the vieseiitery. 

The intestines are subject to a constant vermicular mo- 
tion, by which their contents are made to move slowly 
through them. The particles of chyle as they 
pass along the intestine, are gradually absorbed. 
1^^^^^^^^^ ^ The veins undoubtedly absorb to a considerable 
Fig. 106.— Horizontal extent, those which are not oleag^inous. These 

section of the abdomen. . - - ^ . 

a,b, The peiitoneuin. vems are iceders to the portal svstem. Thus 

8, The spine, e, 'i he •■■ •' 

i^e misenterT' products of stomach digestion and part 

of the products of intestinal digestion are subject to the ac- 
tion of the liver before they pass to the heart and lungs. 
The lacteals absorb the remaining portions of the chyle. 

The lacteals pass through small glands within the mesen- 
tery, and continue to unite as they approach the spine, where 
they form but one vessel (4) ;(/ie recepticle of the chyle. This 
vessel forms a continuous tube up the spine, where it is called 
the thoi^acic duct, and opens into the vein (the descending 
vena cava at 10), which collects the blood from the head and 
upper extremities. 

The chyle, as it appears in the lacteals, contains also 
some nutritive elements, whether derived from the chyle in 
in the intestine or absorbed from the continous blood-vessels. 
In fact, the oil globules seem to be coated with a substance 
of this kind. Some of these oil globules, in passing through 
the mesentery glands, become incipient blood-cells, though 
they have not yet assumed the red color. It seems also that 
these glands convert some of the nitrogenized material which 
passes through them into fibrine So that the chyle, as it 
appears in the thoracic duct, contains both fibrine and incip- 
ient blood-cells. 

We have seen that part of the new material from the 
food as it passes through the liver, is converted into liver 
sugar, and the new blood-cells undergo modification. The 
other part of the new material is changed in passing through 
the mesenteric glands, some into fibre, the source of muscular 
repair, some into blood-cells, and a portion remains in its 
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oleao-inous state. Thus all of the useful portions of the food, 
after digestion, passes through glands which impress nnpor- 
tant changes upon it, making of the nitrogenized portions 
blood-cells and fibrine, and of the non-nitrogenized portions 
the substances best fitted to evolve animal heat. Thus we 
see where the greatest amounts of the material required in 
the system are elaborated. Exactly where the brain mate- 
rial and some other parts are formed has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

Thus we have traced the changes upon the food until it 

enters the veins. It is now a con- 
stituent of the blood, and its 
further course must, therefore, be- 
long to the circulating system. 

The large intestine (8 to 12 
inclusive, Fig. 104) is about one- 
fifth the length of the small 
intestine, but it has much greater 
capacity. The nutritious portion 
of the contents of the small in- 
testine having been absorbed the 
excrementitious portion is received 
by the larger intestine, and after 
being conveyed by a circuitous 
course, is expelled from the system. 
The execrement is lodged in the 
large intestine to prevent the ne- 
cessity of constant depletion ; but 
scarcely anything is more impor- 
tant to the health than that the 
feces should be evacuated daily, 
Fig. 106.-1, i.Lacteais. 2, 2, Part of^nd is better that it should be at a 

the mesentery, contaiuing meseiitric ^„ • 1 v ^ 

glands. 3, 3, Part of lliosDiall intestine, particular nOUr. 

4, The receptaculum cbyli, continued up- -pv . i i • 

ward as the thoracic duct, which opens FCrSOnS WhOSe habltS are HOt 

into the descending vena cava at 10. 5, 5, 

rec/pSw^^^^^ and whose respiration is 

Ln^lvlnacavl*^'^^*"" ^' feeble, communicate but little me- 
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Fig. 107. EepresentiDg the general plan of the arterial or circnlatory system. 
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chanical motion to the abdomen, and the feces become hard- 
ened, and may remain for days. This, however, cannot be 
without injury. The system should be required to conform 
to rule, and a constipated state of the intestines will then 
seldom occur. 
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CHAPTER. II. 

OF THE CIRCULATION. 

The circulating fluid is the blood. It contains the mater- 
ials which are necessary for the formation of all the tissues 
of the body, such as brain, muscle, bone, etc., and those 
which are employed in the various repairs which the body 
requires ; and we have seen how these materials are contin- 
ually elaborated and furnished by the digestive process. 

The amount of blood has been variously estimated, but 
twenty pounds is probably about its average weight. 

We may regard the organs of circulation as a simple 
hydraulic apparatus, designed to establish the motion of a 
liquid in a given direction, and through a given circuit. It 
must then contain a set of tubes in which the liquid is to be 
conveyed, so fitted with valves as to prevent the motions in 
one direction and allow it freely in the other, and means of 
exerting the force necessary to produce the required motions 
of the fluid. The heart, arteries and veins are designed to 
fulfill these conditions. 

The heart is inclosed in a strong cellular substance ( i, Fig. 
108) called the pericardium, the inner surface of which sup- 
plies the lubricating fluid for the motions of the heart. The 
mediastinum is the double membrane which comes forward 
from the spinal column to the sternum, and divides the thorax 
into two cavities. The heart, with its pericardium, is situ- 
ated between the two layers of the mediastinum (4, Fig. 
no ) encroaching more upon the cavity of the left side than 
the right, with its apex directed downward and resting on 
the diaphragm. 
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Fig. 110. 

Fig. 109. A horizontal section of the thorax. The two membranes 1, 1, constitnte the mediasti- 
nnm. 2, 2. The sajne membrane extends so as to line the cavity of tlie tliorax. whi;ro it is the pleura 
coatalis. 3, 3. The continuation of it, so as to cover the lungs, the pleura imluioualis. 

Fig. no. 1. The right auricle. 2. Tlie riqht ventricle. 3. The left auricle. 4. Tholeft ventrirle 
5. Tlie orifice from the rit^ht auricle to the right ventricle. 6. The orifice from the left auricle to the 
left ventiicle. 7. The puknonary artery. 8. The aorta. 

The average weight of the human heart is nine ounces 
and a half. Its work in a day is equal to raising one hun- 
dred and twenty-four tons one foot high. The height to 
which it could raise its own weight in one hour equals nine- 
teen thousand seven hundred and fifty-four feet. The best 
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effort in mountain climbing is only equal to one- twentieth of 
the energy of the heart for similar periods of exertion. 

The substance of the heart consists of a mass of muscu- 
lar fibres, so arranged as to inclose four cavities. Fig. 1 1 2 
represents the valves of the heart and arteries. 




Fig. 112. Fig. 113. 

Tig. 112. 1. Tlie orifice between the auricle and ventricle. 2. The muscular walls of the vent 
ricle. 3. Theaui icle. 4. The ventricle. 5,5,5. The fleshy and tendonous lif;auients by which the 
valves of the heart ai e strengthened. 6. Valves of the arteries. 7. The descendiug vena cava. 8. 
The ascending vena cava. 

Fig. 113. 1. A vein. In tho lower part the vein laid open to show the numerous folds 2, 2, of the 
inner coat of the vein which acts as valves. 3. The opening of a branch into a larger vein. 

The Arteries are the strong cylindrical tubes, which con- 
vey the blood from the ventricles. 

The arteries as they arise from the heart are each fur- 
nished with valves ( 6. Fig. 112) which are so constructed as 
to allow the blood to enter the arteries freely, but to prevent 
its going back into the ventricles. 

The pulmonary artery arises from the right ventricle, and 
is distributed to the lungs. 

The artery which arises from the left ventricle, and is 
distributed to the body, is called the aorta. 

The veins are the tubes by which the blood is returned 
from the different parts of the system to the right auricle of 
the heart. Like the arteries they have three coats, but they 
are thinner and have less strength, though much greater 
capacity. They are furnished with a great number of valves 
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( Fig. 113) in the different parts of their course. The veins 
have the same general distribution as the arteries. Those 
from the head, thorax and upper extremities unite to form 
the desce?tdinp- vena cava. Those from the abdomen and 
lower extremities, unite to form the ascendi7ig vena cava. 
These two veins meet at the right auricle. 

We may now trace the blood in its course through this 
system of vessels. It will become more simple if we regard 
the first auricle and ventricle as constituting one heart, and 
the second auricle and ventricle as a second heart. Such 
division actually exists in some animals. Let us commence 
with the blood, as it is collecting from every part of the sys- 
tem into the veins. We find these veins all lead to and ter- 
minate in the first auricle, from which the first ventricle re- 
ceives it, and by contraction sends it through the pulmonary 
artery into the lungs. The circulating fluid thus far has been 
dark blood. In the lungs it undergoes certain changes, and 
receives a florid color. It is then collected by the veins of 
the lungs and brought to the second auricle, from which the 
second ventricle receives it, and by contraction sends it 
into the aorta to be distributed to all parts of the body, to 
be again collected by the veins. If we now regard these 
two hearts as brought together, and to economize room, 
united into one organ, we shall have a correct idea of the 
human heart and of the circulation through the system. 

Without accurate calculation, we have very little idea of 
the quantity of blood thus sent through the system daily. 
The ventricle receives nearly two ounces of blood at each 
pulsation, which it discharges into the aorta about seventy- 
five times a minute, making nine pounds, or more than a 
gallon every minute, or two barrels an hour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF RESPIRATION. 

The respiratory functions are performed principally in the 
thorax. The organs of respiration are : the larynx, trachea, 
and lungs. The larynx ( Fig. 114) is composed of five car- 
tilages. 




Fig.ll 4. Fig. lis. Fig. 116. 



Fig. 114. Shows the cartilapes of the larynx, c, h. The cricoid cartilage, g, The arytenoid car- 
tilages, t. The Thyroid cartildge. 

Fig. 115. 1, The front part of the larynx. 4, The posterior part of the cricoid cartilage. 5, o. The 
arytenoid cartilages. 6, 6, Tlie vocal cotds. 9, The attachment of the cords to the arytenoid cartil- 
ages. 8, 10 The aperture called the glottis. 

Fig. 116. 1, 1, The upper vocal cords. 2, 2, The lower vocal cords. 4, 4, The ventricles of the 
larynx. 

A vertical section of the larynx from a to b m Fig. 115, 
would be represented by Fig, 116, in which 1,1, are the su- 
perior, and 2, 2, are the inferior cords, and 4. 4, are the ven- 
tricles of the larynx. The arytenoid cartilages are so 
furnished with muscles that they are capable of considerable 
motion; and as one end of the cord 2,2, is attached to them, 
it follows that they may be made tight or loose, or be made 
to approach or recede from each other. 
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The voice is made by the air from the lungs passing 
these cords, and its variations of tone depend on their ad- 
justment. But it is subject to various modifications, from the 
capacity of the lungs, the force with which the air is emitted, 
from the form and size of the mouth, from the nose, the lips, 
the tongue, the teeth, etc. The tube thus formed is sus- 
pended from the os hyoides {ii, Fig. 1 1 7) by a membrane («). 
The fifth cartilage of the larynx {i) is the epiglottis, so 
placed as to fit like a lid over the opening between the supe- 
rior vocal cords during the diglutition, and prevent food from 
entering the trachea. The trachea is .the continuation of 
the larynx to the thorax. It is composed of from sixteen 
to twenty rings of cartilage, which, however, do not ex- 
« tend entirely around the trachea, but leave 
pP a space behind, which is closed by mem- 
brane, and the rings are also attached 
to each other by membrane. Immediately 
behind the first form of the sternum the tra- 
chae divides into two branches (5, 6,) called 
dronc/u, which go to the lungs. 
Fig, n 77- The lar- The luugs are situated in the two 
MrTheh\'lfi/'bon«"t cavities of the thorax. The left lung' is 

The thyroid cartilajces. - _ . . ^ 

n, The nM^mi.iaue ex- composed of two lobes (See cut 118), and 

tending from the hyoid J- \ /' 

Sge3'!*^''*''^'"''^''''''the right lung of three. Each lobe con- 
sists of a great number of divisions, called lobules. Each 
lobule is a congeries of air-cells, consisting of very delicate 
cellular membrane. 

The bronchi, after entering the lungs divide into small 
tubes (See Fig. 119), and one of these tubes opens into each 
lobule. All of the air-cells in a lobule communicate with 
each other, but there is no communication between the air- 
cells of different lobules. 

We have seen that the blood is subject to two distinct 
circulations, one of which is through the lungs. It reaches 
the lungs by the pulmonary artery, which is subjected to ex- 
ceedingly minute division, and finally becomes a system of 
capillary vessels, which are distributed upon the membrane 
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composing the air-cells, bronchial tubes. The pulmonary 
veins receive the blood from these capilaries, and convey it 
back to the heart. The lungs are therefore composed of 
air-cells, arteries, and veins. 

Respiration consists in receiving air into the lungs, and 
expelling it from them, this is effected by the alternate con- 
traction and enlargement of the . caxity of the thorax, and 
this change is performed by appropriate muscles, and not by 
any pov^^er belonging to the lungs. The thorax may be en- 




Fig. 118. Fig. 119. 

Fi^. 118. Shows the larynx, wind-pipe, heart, and lungs, and the large vessels by which they are 
connected. 

Fig. 119. A branch of the long bronchi before ending in the alveoles. After Henle. 

larged in three directions. • The diaphragm has the form of 
a compressed dome (4, 4, Fig. 120), and the contraction of 
its fibres tend to depress the dome, and reduce its position 
to (2, 2). The depth of the thorax is thus increased. 

The ribs come obliquely forward and downward from the 
spine, so that their anterior extremities meet the line 2, 2, Fig. 
121. There are several sets of muscles (8, 8,) so attached 
to the ribs, that their contraction will raise them to a 
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position nearly horizontal, and their extremities will be 
brought forward to the line 3, 3 ; that is, the transverse diame- 
ter of the thorax will be increased. 
The sides of the thorax will then 
have the position (i, 5, Fig. 120,) 
instead of 3, 4. At the same time 
the sternum will be thrown for- 
ward so as to occupy the position 
(7, 7, Fig. 122) instead of 6, 6, 
which it does when the thorax is 
contracted. 

In ordinary respiration the dia- 
phragm is the principal agent. 
But in' forced respiration, nearly 
all of the muscles of the neck, tho- 
rax and abdomen are employed. 





Fig. 121, Fig. 122. 

Fig. 120. A front view of the thorax In respiration. Air is drawn into the lanss by the compreasion 
of the diaphragm to the line 2, 2, at the same time the sides of the thorax take the position 1. 5. Air 
is expelled from the lungs by diminishing the cavity of the thorax. This is effected ia pai t by com- 
pressing the sides to the dotted line 3, 4. In part, also, by compressing the abdomen, from 6 to 7, 
thus elevating the stomach and liver, and lifting the diaphragm to the dotted line 4, 4. 

Fig. 121. 1, 1, The ribs. 2, 2, The sternum in the position wbich it takes in expiration. The ribs 
are raised during inspiration, so that the sternum is brought forward to 3, 3. 4, 4, the spine. 8, 8, 
Muscles by which ths ribs are raised at inspiration. 

Fig. 122. Sido-vievr of the thorax. 1 The cavity of the thorax. 2, The cavity of the abdomen. 3, 
and 4, The different positions of the diaphragm in expiration aad inspiiation. 6, 6, and 7, 7. The dii- 
erent positions of the sternum and abdomen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ABSORBTION. 

The ladeals are a part of the absorbent system, designed 
for the absorbtion of the chyle from the small intesthie, and 
have been described in connection with the digestion. The 
veins are also absorbents. Most of the absorbtion of the 
the system, is undoubtedly performed by them ; for the sixty 
gallons of blood which they return to the heart every hour, 
is sufficiently charged with absorbed matter, to change sens- 
ibly its properties. It is one special function of the veins 
to absorb from the stomach the nitrogenized elements of the 
food. Another office of the veins as absorbents, is to take 
up the waste products occasioned by the decomposition of 
the living tissues. 

There is a third class of absorbents called lymphatic ves- 
sels (Figs. 123, 124, 125.) They commence by a network 
of exceedingly minute tubes in all parts of the surface of the 
true skin, and of all the free surfaces, such as the membranes 
which invest the brain, and the serous membranes generally, 
the mucous and synovial membranes, the surface of the eye, 
and the interior surface of the arteries and veins. The net- 
work of these is so close ( Fig. 126) that when injected the 
surface looks like a pellicle of quicksilver. As they leave 
the surfaces in which they originate, they are still slender 
tubes but abundantly supplied with valves, occasionally pass- 
ing through glands and, though not uniting into large tubes 
like the veins, they converge toward the centre of the system, 
and finally unite in the thoraic duct. 

In all parts of the body there are substances which have 
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performed the offices for which they were intended, and 
being no longer useful, require removal. Of this nature are 
the secretions within the joints, thorax, abdomen, and cra- 
nium. In like manner, particles of the body, either from its 




Fig. 125. Vig. 126. 

Fig. 123. A lymphatic vessel, magnified. 

Fig. 124. A lymphatic vessel, laid open to show the valves. 

Fig. 125. Lymph.itic vessels passing through glands. 

Fig. 126. A Plexus of lymphatic vessels in the skin, magnified. 

ordinary motions, or from accident, as in cases of bruises, 
extravasation of blood, etc., are continually loosing their 
vitality, and need to be removed. The removal of such 
substances seems to be specially the duty of the lymphatic 
vessels. 

When the quantity of refuse matter in any part of the 
body is greater than the absorbents can remove, a tumor is 
formed, which increases in size till it opens a passage to the 
surface and the vitiated matter is discharged. 

Eruptive diseases consists in the deposition of such mat- 
•ter near the surface of the body as the absorbents will not 
act upon. 

These vessels, though they do not reach through the cut- 
icle, are yet capable of taking up substances which exist on 
the surface and conveying them into the blood. Unguents, 
poisons, and contagious miasma, as well as moisture and 
liquid nutriment, are sometimes in this way conveyed into 
the circulation. Refuse and unwholsome matter is, con- 
stantly thrown from the system by perspiration, and, li 
not removed by frequent ablutions, will be re-absorbed and 
tend to generate disease. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF SECRETION. 

The secretions of the system have several objects. 
There is one kind of secretion the object of which is to lay 
up in store substances which the system may afterwards 
need. The adipose matter, the fat of the system, is such a 
substance. It comes from the elements of respiration. 

A second class of secretions is designed to accomplish 
particular objects in the sj^stem. When these are accomp- 
plished, the secretion again returns to the circulation. 
Such are the secretions from the serous and some of the mu- 
cous membranes. 

A third class of secretions are also designed to ac- 
complish special purposes in the system, but having ac- 
complished these purposes, are of no further use. Such are 
the tears, the ear-wax and the secretions. 

A fourth kind of which the urine is perhaps the only ex- 
ample, has no other known object except the separation of 
refuse matter from the blood, and the rejection of it from the 
system. 

The skin furnishes two kinds of secretion, one from the 
follicles and one from the perspiratory tubes. The follicles 
are small cavities situated in the substance of the true skin, 
and opening at the surface by narrow orifices. They are 
found in all parts of the surface but are most abundant in 
the arm pits, the groins and on the face and nose. They 
furnish an unctious secretion, which serves to soften the cut- 
icle, and probably to prevent it from being affected by the 
dryness or moisture of the atmosphere. 
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The most important action of the skin is that of pers- 
piration. This function is performed by small tubes which 
commence below the true skin in the perspiratory glands (g, 
g, Fig. 127.) 




Fi^. 127. Fig. 128. 

Fie 127. Section of the skin of the finger, magnified fourteen times its thickness, g, g. The 
derspiiatoi-y ghiuil.s, situat(;d in the cellular tissue,/, below the skin. h. h. The perspiratorj' tubes, 
pB/Ssiug through the several layers of the skin, and opening upon the surface, i, i. 

Fig. 128. Section of the kidney. 

g, Fig. 127.) These tubes pass by a spiral course through 
the true skin and cuticle to the surface. The orifices of 
these tubes are in popular language the pores of the skin. 

Secretion from glands. 

Most of these secretions are subservient to other functions, 
and have already been described. The principal of these 
secretions are from the lachrymal and salivary glands, and 
from the liver and pancreas. 

The kidneys (Fig. 128) are two large glands situated in 
the lower part of the abdomen, one on each side of the 
spine. They receive a very large supply of blood, and se- 
crete from it the urine, which is conveyed by the ureters to 
the bladder, and is thence expelled from the system. The 
importance of this secretion consists in the fact, that it is the 
only one by which certain substances can be eliminated. 

The urea, that is, the solid portion, which remains when 
urine is evaporated, is derived from the decomposition of the 
tissues, muscle, cartilage, etc. It is the nitrogenized com- 
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pound left when the oxygen of the blood cells has com- 
bined with most of the carbon. For the separation of this 
substance from the blood there is no other provision but the 
kidneys ; and if it were not removed, the blood would very 
soon be incapable of carrying on the functions of nutrition. 

In addition to the glands above named, there is the 
splee7i situated at the left of the stomach, the office of which 
is supposed to be to receive the blood, during the intervals 
between digestion, which the stomach receives while diges- 
tion is going on, and thus the constant and injurious accu- 
mulation of the gastric juice is prevented. There are also the 
Thymus and Thyroid glands, situated in the neck, which are 
subservient to infantile life, probably by receiving and return- 
ing the blood which in maturer life is sent to the brain. 

The healthy action of the secreting organs is of the ut- 
most importance. If the urine is not secreted the blood is 
soon poisoned. When this secretion is too copious it be- 
comes a dangerous disease. If the gastric juice is deficient 
digestion ceases. Upon derangement of the biliary secre- 
tion arise some of the most formidable diseases. If the sy- 
novia is not secreted, the joints become immovable, etc. 

It is also important to observe that there is an intimate 
sympathy between several of the secreting organs, especi- 
ally the skin, mucous membrane of the nose, the intest- 
ines, the lungs, and the kidneys. 
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THE greatest blessing of this life is good health ; the 
greatest curse, ill health. Without health a man can not 
be happy, and hardly prosperous ; with a diseased organism 
he is his own greatest enemy, and a promoter of unhappiness 
to others. A man's health is largely in his own hands, sub- 
ject to the air he breathes and the food he eats. George 
Preston Brown, in an excellent little book on sewer gas and 
its dangers, makes the following remarks : 

" Parents mourn the loss of children, young and old the 
death of friends, and, somehow, could not get rid of the idea 
that there is a kind of fatality in death, or that a cruelly kind 
Providence has cut short the life of this one or that one, * for 
the best.' Some people look upon sickness as a scourge for 
their sins, and others affect to believe that it is often ' consti- 
tutional,' by which they are supposed to mean that incurable 
afflictions are inherited, or fastened upon themselves 
in some other doubtful way; while, in fact, they may 
have simply tainted their blood and devitalized the tissues of 
their bodies by breathing foul air, or taken food or drink 
which disorganizes rather than builds up the system. There 
is a popular belief that physicians have the power to cure 
most, if not all, diseases, and when a man is taken sick, his 
first impulse is to send for a doctor. If he recovers the phy- 
sician is given credit ; if he dies, his friends say that it was 
due to improper medical treatment. If people would only 
learn and then profit by the knowledge acquired, that it is 
better and easier to prevent disease and physical disorgan- 
ization than to cure and reorganize after the affliction, life 
would be prolonged, and death made easy and natural. The 
physician might then dispense with his drugs and devote 
himself to the preservation of health, instead of its restoration. 

(99) 
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A great many elements enter into the causes of preventable 
diseases. In a city there is apt to be tainted or aduherated 
food, especially for the poorer classes, who are compelled to 
live cheaply, and whose houses, too often, lack comfort and 
convenience. In some cities there is apt to be poor water. 
Filthy streets give off exhalations which are nothing 
less than the breath of disease. Improper ventilation of 
houses, and especially of sleeping-rooms in which people 
breathe an atmosphere soon saturated with poison, is a more 
direct and potent cause of disease and diminished vitality 
than most people imagine. Finally, and most important of 
all, is the influence and effect of the poisonous air which 
escapes from sewers." 

How to keep ourselves vigorous in mind and body, so as 
to be always fit for work and ready for enjoyment — to pre- 
serve unbroken that keen sense of life which makes it a lux- 
ury to draw our breath, that exhilarating feeling of self- 
command which makes toil a pleasure, and is itself a sure 
augury of success, is a problem we should all try to solve. 
Without going so far as the physician who maintained that 
a man's theological opinions depended on the state of his 
liver, we yet know very well how our feelings vary with our 
bodily condition, how dismal the world looks during a fit of 
indigestion, and what a host of evils disappear as the abused 
stomach regains its tone. Even in a money point of view 
to be always "in condition" would be equal, in the case of 
most men, to a considerable addition to their fortunes ; work 
would go twice as far, and quarrels would be but half as fre- 
quent. I have heard it argued, indeed, that lawyers have 
quite as large an interest in the ill-health of mankind 
as doctors. 

But health, like virtue, seems more easy to admire than 
to achieve. Is it not, indeed, the virtue of the body, and 
only to b^ attained by compliance with a system of rigid 
rules, and a life of scrupulous exactitude? No. Its preser- 
vation involves no such sacrifice ; can not be purchased, in- 
deed, at such a price. 
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It is possible for men, in certain states of society, to fulfil 
most of the laws of health — which are very simple — without 
any knowledge on the subject. Circumstances enforce upon 
them fresh air, exercise, natural rest, temperance, quietude 
of mind. But under any conditions these cases are not nu- 
merous, and in these days they are very few indeed. The 
time for an unconscious fulfilment of the laws of health is prac- 
tically past. We must either know or suffer. For not a few of 
the very refinements and advantages of modern life have a 
direct tendency to interfere with the conditions necessary to 
health. We will first consider food in its relation to health. 

All substances, in order that they may be nutritious 
as food, must contain three principles — the albuminous, the 
saccharine, and the oleaginous. Whenever any of these is 
absent, or present in too small a quantity, experience has led 
us, and taste has guided us, to add artificially to our food the 
missing constituents. Thus, for instance, wheat flour pos- 
sesses gluten and starch, but is deficient in oil ; hence our 
practice of taking butter with our bread, and of mixing 
butter, lard, or dripping, with flour in making pastry. 
By so doing we accommodate our taste, and at the same 
time make up the chemical compound that is necessary. 
For the same reason we eat cheese, or lettuce, or onions, 
with bread. We take fat meat with cabbages, turnips, and 
carrots ; and oil or melted butter with many varieties of veg- 
etables, both cooked and raw. 

All vegetables that we eat raw contain a large propor- 
tion of water ; unconsciously we imitate this in cooking. 
In order to convert flour into bread, we mix it with nearly its 
own weight in water. 

Among all arts known to man, there is none which enjoy 
a juster appreciation, and the products of which are more 
universally admired, than that which is concerned in. the 
preparation of food. Led by an instinct almost approaching 
intelligence, as the unerring guide, and by the sense of taste, 
which protects the health, the experienced cook, with respect 
to the choice, the admixture, and the preparation of food, has 
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made acquisitions surpassing all that chemical and physiolog- 
ical science have done in regard to the doctrine or theory 
of nutrition. In soup and meat sauces he imitates the gas- 
tric juice ; and by the cheese, with which he closes the ban- 
quet, he assists the solvent action of the epithelium of the 
stomach. The table supplied with dishes, appears to the 
observer like a machine, the parts of which are harmoniously 
fitted together, and so arranged, that when brought into 
action a maximum effect may be obtained by means of them. 
The able culinary artist accompanies the sanguineous matter 
with those which promote the process of solution, and san- 
guinification in due proportion ; he avoids all kinds of unnec- 
essary stimuli, such as do not act in restoring the equilibrium; 
and he provides the due nourishment for the child, and for 
the old man, as well as for both sexes. 

Different kinds of food produce different effects upon the 
the mental and physical powers of man. Every man feels 
better, both in mind and body, after a good dinner, than he 
does after a bad one. Men who are in the habit of taking 
strong nutritious food, cannot have the same constitutions 
as those who feed on vegetables and salted fish. Men who 
are compelled to live on this meager fare degenerate greatly, 
as we see in the Laplanders, the Esquimaux, and some 
tribes of negroes. 

Food has three uses : Nourishing or repairing the waste 
of the system, producing heat, and supplying force. 

The constant waste and decay of the tissues is the chief 
source of the demand for food ; as this demand is in pro- 
portion to the functional activity of the muscular and nerv- 
ous systems, we see the propriety of adapting the food to 
the habits of life ; what would be necessary for the hard- 
working laborer iq the open air, would be very injurious to 
he sedentary person. 

Hunger and thirst. 

The want of solid food is indicated by the sensation of 
hunger, and that of liquids by thirst ; hunger is referred to 
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the stomach, thirst to the upper part of the throat ; but the 
conditions of these parts depend on the wants of the system. 

The sensation of hunger is probably dependent on the tur- 
gid condition of the capillary vessels of the stomach, pre- 
paratory to the secretion of the gastric juice, excited by the 
sympathetic nerves, and communicated to the nervous cen- 
tres; when food is introduced, the fluid is secreted, the cap-' 
illaries are relieved of their blood, and the immediate cause 
of the nervous impression is removed. It is well-known that 
hunger is temporarily removed by the introduction into the 
stomach of indigestible substances ; earth, clay, and other 
substances are swallowed by savages and travellers when 
hungry, with the effect of removing, for a time, the sensation 
of hunger; but, as the wants of the system are not thus 
satisfied, this local relief soon passes away, and food is de- 
manded more imperatively than at first. The sensation of 
hunger may not be noticed, if the mind or body be actively 
engaged ; the student who takes a light supper, may labor a 
great part of the night without feeling hungry ; but when he 
lays his aching head upon his pillow, to rest, his empty stom- 
ach warns him of the necessity of food, and refreshing sleep 
is out of the question till this be taken. Thirst, more than hun- 
ger, is connected with the general state of the system ; for it is 
immediately relieved by the introduction of fluid into the 
stomach from which it is very quickly absorbed by the veins ; in 
cholera, where the fluid excretions are unnaturally increased, 
the demand for liquids is extreme, and may be satisfied by 
injection into the veins instead of introduction into the stom- 
ach. Salted and spiced food, ardent spirits, and tobacco, 
cause thirst ; the former leading us to drink, that the food 
may be more easily digested, and the latter, that the dilution 
of the poison may excite less irritation in the mucous mem- 
brane. 

The following, from an anonymous writer, is well worthy 
of a place : The first essentials of healthful eating are that 
the eater shall possess intelligence, and use good common 
sense. He must have intelligence enough to learn from ex- 
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perience and otherwise what it is best for him to eat and 
what to avoid, and must have common sense enough to fol- 
low his intelligence. A person should choose food adapted 
to his needs, varying it as much as possible. Healthful foods 
vary to suit the season and the condition and habits of the in- 
dividual. 

In winter the body requires ample supphes of fuel to keep 
up the animal heat in addition to what is needed to make up 
for muscular and mental waste. This requires such foods as 
contain carbon. The oils, as butter and lard, are composed 
mainly of carbon. All starchy foods, as the grains, rice, 
potatoes, peas, and beans, contain a large proportion of 
carbon. Corn meal and buckwheat, in addition to starch, 
contain a larger supply of oil than the other grains, 
and hence are especially good foods for cold weather. Acids 
or fruits should be used with all foods containing oils. 

For warmer weather the foods containing carbon may be 
taken in smaller quantities, and the. fruits and vegetables of 
the season used freely. ,. ' > .. . 

For people of sedentary habits, graham and oat-meal 
mush may be especially recommended. Cornmeal is better 
adapted to muscular labor than for mental exertion. Pure 
milk and kernels of wheat are the only articles of food that 
contain all the elements of the body. In our ordinary white 
flour a large part of the wheat kernel has been taken away. 
Experiments have proved that fine white flour will not sustain 
life more than a month, while unbolted flour furnishes all that 
is needed to sustain life. 

In general terms, food should be abundant, substantial, 
nutritious, fresh, and well prepared. It should b^ borne in 
mind that digestibility and nutritiousness of food are not in- 
terchangeable terms, and should not be confounded. Thus 
rice is very quickly digested, but is not very nutritious. 
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TABLE OF DIGESTION OF FOODS. 



Mutton, 

Venison, 

Hare, 

Sweetbread, 
Chicken, 
Turkey, 
Partridge, 
Pheasant, 
Grouse, 
Beef tea, 
Mutton broth. 



Beef, 

Lamb, 

Rabbit, 

Pigeon, young. 
Duck, 

Wild water fowl, 

Woodcock, 

Snipe, 

Soups, 

Eggs, soft, 

Butter, 



Pork. 

Clams, roast, 

Veal, 

Goose, 

Liver, 

Brain, 

Salt meat, 

Sausages, 

Hashes, 

Mackerel, 

Salt fish. 

Lobster, 



EASY TO DIGEST. 

Turbot, 
Haddock, 
Flounder, 
Sole, 

Fj-esh fish, 
Oysters, roasted, 
Sauce bread. 
Rice, 
Tapioca, 
Sago, 

Arrowroot, 
Milk. 



Asparagus, 

French beans, 

Cauliflower, 

Baked apples. 

Oranges, 

Grapes, 

Strawberries, 

Peaches, 

Toast water, 

Oat meal, 

Prunes, 



MODERATE TO DIGEST. 



Turtle, 

Cod. 

Trout, 

Oyster, raw orste'd, 

Potatoes, 

Beets, 

Turnips, 

Cabbage, 

Spinach, 

Lettuce, 

Celery, 

HARD TO DIGEST. 

Crabs, 
Shrimps, 
Mussels, 
Oil, 

Melted butter. 
Eggs, hard. 
Cheese, 
Fresh bread, 
Muffins, 
Pastry, 
Cakes, 
Custards, 



Apples, 
Currants, 
Raspberries, 
Bread, 

Farinaceous pudd's, 

Marmalade, 

Rhubarb plant. 

Cooked fruits. 

Cocoa, 

Coffee. 



Nuts, 

Pears, 

Plums, 

Chestnuts, 

Pineapples, 

Cucumbers, 

Carrots, 

Parsnips, 

Mushrooms, 

Pickles, 

Chocolate. 
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Rules for eating. 

1. Eat regularly, say three times a day, and as nearly as 
possible always at the same hour. 

2. Eat slowly, and masticate thoroughly, taking time to 
appreciate the great variety of tastes and flavors in food. 

3. Use little or no fluids while eating ; wait until the close 
of the meal. Nature supplies saliva to aid deglutition. 

4. Eat nothing between meals, unless it be some good, 
ripe fruits, and even these are better taken at the close of 
the regular meals, or better still half or three-quarters of an 
hour before breakfast, especially for such as are dyspeptic or 
whose bowels are in a sluggish condition. Smyrna figs, two 
or three before breakfast, are especially recommended for 
this purpose. 

5. The last meal of the day should be light, if taken within 
less than five hours of bed-time ; but if detained out of bed 
until one is again hungry, it will be found beneficial to take 
a late lunch of some simple and nutritious food before retiring. 

6. Avoid the use of highly seasoned foods. Condiments, 
good in quality and limited as to quantity, may be used to 
flavor foods, but not to such an extent as to irritate the mu- 
cous membrane of the delicate organs of digestion. Pickled 
peppers, pepper-sauce, red pepper, cloves, and other firery 
preparations, should be carefully avoided by all persons 
desiring healthy stomachs. 

7. Use good, ordinary common sense in the selection, 
preparation, and time and manner of taking food. 

How we digest. — ^To make the process of digestion sim- 
ple, let me say that it begins in the mouth and ends in the 
lungs. A man swallows a mouthful of bread. We follow 
it from his mouth down through the esophagus to his stom- 
ach. It now, by a peculiar motion of the muscles of the 
stomach is moved about in the stomach, and, as it touches 
here and there, gastric juice starts out, like sweat upon the 
forehead, and wets the bread. 

After a couple of hours of revolving about within the 
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Stomach, the bread is changed into something that looks Hke 
buttermilk. This is chyme. Now, the gate at the right 
end of the stomach opens and lets this chyme pass through 
the first part of the intestine. There two new liquids are 
poured in, one from the liver — the bile — the other from 
the pancreas — the pancreatic juice. These induce certain 
changes in the liquid bread which makes it resemble milk. 
Now it is known as chyle. Innumerable little mouths, 
which open within the intestine, suck up this milk or chyle, 
carrying it to a small canal — the thoracic duct which lies 
upon the backbone, and through it runs up to the upper part 
of the chest and is poured into a large vein just underneath 
the left collar bone. Through this vein it reaches the right 
side of the heart and is then forced into the lungs, where it 
comes in contact with the air. Now a wonderful change 
comes over it. This is produced by the addition of oxygen 
to the milk-like fluid. For a given quantity of this chyle a 
still larger quantity of oxygen is added, and the compound 
which comes of this union, between the bread and the oxy- 
gen is the nutriment which supplies the wants of the system. 
What takes place in the lungs is more important than any- 
thing that precedes it, in the process of digestion. 

For example, a man may live upon fried salt pork, hot 
saleratus biscuit and strong green tea ( I don't know of a 
worse dose), if he lives on the Western plains and breathes 
pure air, he will have a purer blood, a finer, healthier skin, 
and will be freer from humors than another man who lives 
upon the choicest grains and fruits, but who constantly 
breathes the air of a close, furnace-heated house. In other 
words, we may truly say, that, in considering the great func- 
tion of digestion, the lungs really play a more important 
part than the stomach itself. 

It is really vital that the first and the last step in diges- 
tion should be well done. First, chew well, and last, breath 
well. If these two duties are well performed, a substantial 
contribution will be made to our welfare. 

That one kind of food is required* for thinking men, or 
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brain workers, and another kind for laboring men, or mus- 
cle workers, has been very aptly treated of in Dr. A. J. 
Bellow's " Philosophy of Eating," and in his "How not To Be 
Sick." In the latter he says : " Some articles of food may be 
wholesome to the laboring man, that are not wholesome to 
the thinking man. Cheese, for example, is very strengthening 
to bone and muscle, containing not only the concentrated ni- 
trates of the milk, but also a large share of its phosphates ; 
but the phosphates are mostly insoluble, the soluble phos- 
phates having gone off in the whey. Cheese, therefore, while 
it may be excellent food for the laboring man, and for children 
whose bones are feeble, is too indigestible, and contains too 
little food for the brain, to be very valuable to the sedentary 
thinking man, especially as it tends to constipation, con- 
taining as it does almost no waste material. But with this 
exception, all articles of common food, cooked so as to 
retain their natural elements, are useful to thinking men in 
proportion to the phosphates indicated in the tables, con- 
taining, as they all do in their natural condition, soluble as 
well as insoluble phosphorus. 

Of the amount of soluble phosphorus in animal food we 
can judge, without analysis, by the degree of activity of the 
animal as only soluble phosphorus gives either activity of 
brain or muscle ; but, of the soluble phosphorus in vege- 
table food we have to judge by a different estimate. The 
phosphates of succulent vegetables and fruits, when nourish- 
ment is mostly in their juices, are of course soluble, and as 
their material is mostly woody fibre, and indigestible, they 
also furnish waste, which is very important to sedentary men ; 
the action of whose liver is sluggish, to eliminate effete mat- 
ters, which, if retained in the system, produce inaction of the 
, brain, and indeed of the whole system, causing jaundice, 
sleepiness, scurvy, and troublesome diseases of the skin. 
And fruits and succulent vegetables are needed therefore 
every day of the year, especially in summer, and in winter, 
by those who live in warm rooms, without much exercise. 
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Food best adapted to impart muscular power. 

Next to cheese we have southern corn. This requires 
some addition of carbon — having but one part of nitrogen- 
ous to three of carbonaceous elements, whereas there is need 
of one to four in warm weather, and one to five in cold. 
It is, therefore, appropriately eaten with molasses, or meats, 
fat and lean, and even the negro diet of " hog and hominy " 
is not a bad one in cool weather. 

Next come beans and peas — which also contain a large 
per centage of muscle making principles. These also re- 
quire additional carbon, and should be eaten with butter or 
fat pork, and potatoes. 

Lean flesh of meats. 

Lean meats, or muscle of animals, contain about the 
same proportion of nitrates and phosphates as beans and 
peas, but contain no corbonates at all, or at least the gela- 
tine in them, which is carbonaceous, is not digestible, but is 
used as waste, to keep the bowels in action ; gelatine in 
meats answering the same purposes as woody fibre answers 
in vegetable food. 

Fish. 

Fish is more easily digested than red meat, but it gives 
less muscular power. No better idea of correct diet in 
health and disease can be given than by reprinting Dr. 
Thomas K. Chamber's " Principles of Diet in Health and Dis- 
ease," from the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

" The application of science to the regulation of the con- 
tinuous demands of the body for nutriment, aims mainly at 
three objects : Health, pleasure and economy. They are 
rarely inconsistent with one another, but yet "require separ- 
ate consideration, as under varying circumstances each may 
claim the most prominent place in our thoughts." 

Influence of diet upon health. 

The influence of diet upon the health of man begins at 
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the earliest stage of his life, indeed, is then greater than at 
any other period. It is varied by the several phases of in- 
ternal growth and of external relations, and in old age is still 
important in prolonging existence, and rendering it agree- 
able and useful. 

Diet in childhood and youth. At this stage of life the 
diet must obviously be the ^best, which is a transition from 
that of infancy to that of adult age. Growth is not com- 
pleted, but yet entire surrender of every consideration to the 
claim of growth is not possible, nor indeed desirable More- 
over, that abundance of adipose tissue, or reserve new growth, 
which a baby can bear, is an impediment to the due ed- 
ucation of the muscles of the boy or girl. The supply of nu- 
triment needs not to be so continuous as before, but at the 
same time should be more frequent than for the adult. Up 
to at least fourteen or fifteen years of age the rule should be 
four meals a day, varied indeed, but nearly equal in nutri- 
tive power and in quantity, that is to say, all moderate, all 
sufficient. The maturity the body then reaches involves a 
hardening and enlargement of the bones and cartilages, and 
a strengthening of the digestive organs, which in healthy 
young persons enables us to dispense with some of the 
watchful care bestowed upon their diet. Three full meals a 
day are generally sufficient, and the requirements of mental 
training may be allowed to a certain extent lo modify the at- 
tention to nutrition, which has hitherto been paramount. But 
it must not be forgotten that the changes in figure and in inter- 
nal organs are not completed till several years have passed, 
and that they involve increased growth and demand full sup- 
plies. As less bulky food is used, care should be taken 
that it is sufficiently nutritious, and habits should be ac- 
quired which conduce to making the most of it for the main- 
tenance of strength. * 

The nutritiousness of food depends on digestibility and 
concentration. Food is digestible when it yields readily its 
constituents to the fluids destined for their reduction to ab- 
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sorbable chyme. It is more or less concentrated, according 
as a given weight contains more or less matter capable of 
supporting life. The degree in which they possess these 
qualifications united constitutes the absolute nutritive value 
of alimentary matters. 

The degree of cohesion in the viands influences digest 
ibility. Tough articles incapable of being completely ground 
up by the teeth remain unused, while fluids and semi-fluids x 
lead the van of digestibles. The tissues of young veget- 
ables and young animals are, for this reason, more digestible 
than old specimens. It is desirable also that the post-mor- 
tem rigidity, which lasts several days in most instances, 
should have merged into softness before the meat is cooked, 
or should have been anticipated by cooking before the flesh 
is cold. In warm climates and exceptionally warm weather, 
the latter course is the preferable. The dietitian, especially 
when the feeding of the young is in question, will prefer 
those methods of culinary preparation which most break up 
the natural cohesion of the viands. And it may be noticed 
that the force of cohesion acts in all directions, and that 
it is no advantage for an article to be laterally friable if it 
remains stringy in a longitudinal direction. 

Fat interposed between the component parts of food 
diminishes its digestibility. It is the interstitial fat, between 
the fasciculi of muscular fibre in beef, which renders it to 
young persons, and to dyspeptics, less digestible than mut- 
ton. 

A temperature above that of the body retards digestion. 
Meat, which is digested by the gastric juice in the stomach, 
has time to cool before it gets there ; but farinaceous food, 
which depends for its conversion into chyme on the salivary 
glands, suffers a serious loss if, by reason of being too hot, 
it can not avail itself of the saliva supplied by the mouth. 
It should also be born in mind that a temperature much 
above that of the body cracks the enamel of the teeth. 

An over concentrated diet often induces costiveness. 
This should be counteracted by green vegetables and other 
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dilute appetizing dishes, and never by purgative drugs. The 
habit of taking a considerable quantity and variety of fresh 
green vegetables has the further advantage of preventing 
that tendency to minor developements of scurvy, which is 
not uncommonly found in youths nourished mainly on ani- 
mal food. A softness or friability of the gums is one of the 
first signs of this. If the mouth bleeds after the application 
of a tooth brush, the use of fresh vegetables at every meal 
should be enforced. 

The young are peculiarly liable to be affected by poisons 
conveyed in fluids. Their sensitive frames absorb quickly, 
and quickly turn to evil account such substances, even when 
diluted to an extent that makes them harmless to adults. 
The water therefore with which families, and still more with 
which schools are supplied, should be carefully subjected to 
analysis. Wherever a trace of lead is found, means should 
be adopted to remove the source of it ; and organic products 
should have their origin clearly accounted for, and all possi- 
bility of sewage contamination excluded. These precautions 
are essential in spite of the grown up portion of the house- 
hold having habitually used the water without injury. 

Fresh milk has long had a popular reputation as occa- 
sionally conveying fever, and m some parts of Ireland the peas- 
antry can hardly even be got to take it " raw." This is quite 
irrespective of the state of the cattle which furnish it ; no cases 
of disease thus communicated have ever be^en traced home 
to sick cows. It is probably always due either to adultera- 
tion with dirty water, or to the vessels being washed in that 
dangerous medium, or to their being exposed to air loaded 
with elements of contagion. 

Up to the period of full development the daily use of 
wine should be allowed only during illness, and the express 
attendance of a medical adviser. Its habitual consumption 
by healthy children hastens forward the crisis of puberty, 
checks growth, and habituates them to the artificial sensa- 
tions induced by alcohol. 

Diet for bodily labor. 
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i It seems certain that the old theory of Liebig, which at- 
tributed the whole of the force exhibited in muscular move- 
ments to the oxidation of muscular tissue, is untenable. 
There is not enough of the material oxydised — that is to 
say, destroyed and carried away as urea and other nitrogen- 
ous excretions — to generate so much force, as m.casured by 

; the method of Joule. On the other hand, Traube goes too 

: far when he would make out that in the performance of mus- 
cular work the metamorphosis of the organized constituents 
of contractile tissue is not involved, and that non-nitrogen- 
ous substances alone are consumed. The prolonged feats 
of walking performed by the pedestrian, Weston, in 1S76, 
vastly increased the amounts excreted of these elements of 
the urine which are derived from the oxidation of muscle and 
nerve. The urea formed by the destructive assimilation of 
contractile fibre, and the phosphates whose main source is 
nervous tissue, were each nearly doubled during and shortly 
after the extraordinary strain upon those parts of the body. 
As might be expected the machinery wears away quicker 
when it is harder worked, and requires to be repaired imme- 
diately by an enhanced quantity of new material, or it will be 
worn beyond the power of repair. The daily supply, there- 
fore, of digestible nitrogenous food — meat par excellence — 
must be increased whenever the muscular exercise is in- 
creased. In making the recent extension of railways in 
Sicily, the progress was retarded by the slack work done by 
the Sicilian navvies, compared with that got through by the 
English gangs. The former took scarcely any meat, pre- 
ferring to save the wages expended by their comrades in that 
way. The idea occurred to the contractor of paying the 
men partly in money and partly in meat ; and the result 
was a marked increase in the amount of work executed, 
which was brought nearly up to the British average. A 
mixed diet, with an increase in the proportionate quantity 
of meat when extra corporeal exertion is required, is the 

wholesomest, as well as the most economical, for all sorts 

of manual laborers. 
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It is absolutely essential that the fleshy machinery for do- 
ing work should be continuously replaced by flesh-food as it 
becomes worn out. Nitrogenous aliment, after a few chem- 
ical changes, replaces the lost muscle which has passed 
away in the excretions, just as the engineer makes ore into 
steel and renews the corroded boiler-plate or thinned piston. 
Now, as the renewal of the plate or piston is a "stimulus" 
to the augmented performances of the engine, so meat is a 
"stimulus" to augmented muscular action. Taken in a | 
digestible form during exertion, it allows the exertion to be 
continued longer, with greater ease and less consequent ex- 
haustion. According to the testimony of soldiers experi- 
mentally put through forced marches of twenty miles a day, 
with loads of half a hundredweight each, "meat extract" 
bears away the palm from the other reputed stimulants com- 
monly compared with it — viz., rum and coffee. " It does not 
put a spirit into you for a few miles only, but has a lasting 
effect. If I were ordered for continuous marching, and had my 
choice, I would certainly take the "meat extract," said an 
unprejudiced sergeant to Dr. Parkus, who was the conductor I 
of the experiments alluded to. j 

When the continuous repair of the muscular machinery 
is fully secured, the production of heat and force is most 
provided for by vegetable aliment, by reason of the large 
proportion of carbon which it contains. In assigning their 
physiological functions, to the several sorts of food, nearly 
all the business of begetting active force should apparently 
be ascribed to the solid hydro-carbons, starch and fat, by 
their conversion into carbonic acid. It is not necessary to 
be acquainted with every step of the process — which in the 
body we confessedly are not — to appreciate the argument. 
It is clearly important that these elements of diet should be 
furnished in a sufficient quantity, and in a digestible form. 
In additions to diet made in consequence of additional bodily 
work, not only should the stimulus of animal food be attended 
to, but the bulk of the starch and fat in the rations should be 
augmented even in larger proportion, for these aliments are 
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the most direct contributors of force. This is well illus- 
trated by a remarkable feat performed on the Great 
Western Railway, in the summer of 1872. It was nec- 
essary to shift the rails from the broad to the narrow 
guage on upward of 500 miles of permanent way within a 
fortnight. The task was enormous, for the Great W^estern 
is one of the few English lines, whose rails are held down by 
bolts screwed into nuts. All these had to be unscrewed and 
replaced, after removing the heavy rail two feet. About 
3000 men were employed, working double time, sometimes 
from 4 o'clock in the morning till 9 at night ; and, without 
one being sick or drunk, they accomplished the work 
in the prescribed time. The scheme for generating 
muscular power was this : The men were hutted along the 
line, so as not to waste their strength coming and going, 
and they brought with them bacon, bread, cheese, cocoa, etc., 
to provide their usual meals at usual times. But they had 
no beer or alcohol in any form. A pound and a half of oat- 
meal and half a pound of sugar was allowed extra to each 
man daily, and for every gang of twenty-one a cook was pro- 
vided. The first thing done in the morning was to break- 
fast ; and then the cook and his caldron started along the 
line till water was found convenient, a fire-place of stone was 
built and the pot boiled. Oatmeal was then sprinkled into 
it, with sugar, and thoroughly well boiled till their gruel was 
made. As soon as the shout for " drink " was heard, buck- 
ets were filled and carried round, with small pannikins to 
convey the liquid to the panting mouths. The men liked it 
exceedingly, and learned by experience the importance of 
having it well cooked. 

The incident may remind the reader of the classical 
medicine of Hippocrates, who considers the culinary prepar- 
ation of oatmeal plisan so important, that, in a short treatise 
" On the Treatment of Acute Diseases," he devotes to it the 
only cooking recipe he has inserted in his works. He de- 
scribes how it is to be boiled till it can swell no longer (so 
that it will swell no more in the stomach), how it is to be 
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settled and strained through a coarse colander. He pre- 
scribes it, indeed, for sick people, but he would have been 
the first to agree with our advanced physiologists in the opin- 
ion that over-strained muscular effort produce the same effect 
as continued fever, its chief dangers lying in rise of temper- 
ature and arrested cutaneous action, and that its true an- 
tagonist is nutriment capable of rapid absorption, dissolved in 
that most essential nutriment, water. ' 

Training for athletic sports is based on the principles 
above enunciated. The usual time allotted to it is six weeks, ^ 
and the objects to be attained in this period may be de- 
scribed as — 

1 . The removal of superfluous fat and water. i 

2. The increase of contractile power in the muscles. 
'I. Increased endurance. 

4. "Wind," that is to say, a power of breathing and pro- 
circulating the blood steadily, in spite of exertion. I 

The first is aimed at by considerably adding to the daily 

amount of nitrogenous, and by diminishing farinaceous and ^ 

liquid food, and providing that it should be so consumed as ^ 
to be fully digested. The second and third are secured by 
gradually increasing the demands made upon the muscles, 

till they have learned to exert at will all the powers of which , 

they are capable, and for as long a period as the natural j 

srtructure of the individual frame permits. "Wind" is im- j, 

proved by choosing as part of the training and exercise, such | 

as running, which can be sustained only when the respira- ^ 

tory and circulating organs do their duty fairly. i. 

As an example, the Oxford system of training for the 

summer boat-races may be cited. It may be considered a |, 

typical regimen for fully developing a young man's corpor- ^ 

eal powers to fulfill the demands of an extraordinary exer- ^ 
tion a standard which may be modified according to the 

circumstances for which the traning is required. It is as ; 
follows : 
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A DAY'S TRAINING. 



Rise about 7 a. 
Exercise, 



INI. 



Breakfast at 8:30 . 
Exercise in forenoon 

Dinner at 2 p.m. 



Exercise, . . . 

Supper at 8:30 or 9. 
Bed about 10. 



A short walk or run. 
Of tea. 

Meat, beef or mutton. 
Bread or dry toast. 
None. 

^ Meat, much the same 
as for breakfast. 
-< Bread. 

I Vegetables, none. 
^ Beer, one pint. 

j" About 5 o'clock start for the river, and 
< row twice over the course, the speed in- 

( creasing with the strength of the crew. 
I Bread, or perhaps a little jelly or water- 
1 cresses. 



Not compulsory. 
As little as possi- 
Underdone.[ble. 
Crust only re- 
commended. 



Crust only re- 
commended. 
Not adhered to. 



The Cambridge system differs very slightly, and in neither 
is any exaggerated severity of discipline enforced, while 
some latitude is permitted to peculiarities and a wish for 
variety, and plenty of time is left for business and social in- 
tercourse. Other plans are objectionable, from involving, 
without any corresponding advantage, a complete departure 
from the usual habits of the educated classes. For instance, 
according to Clasper, dinner is to be at noon, with only a 
light tea afterward, and no supper. Then a country walk of 
four or five miles is to be taken before breakfast, and two 
hours' row afterward, and another hard row between dinner 
and tea. " Stonehenge," again, requires the time between 
breakfast and dinner to be spent entirely on billiards, skittles, 
quoits, rowing, and running, in spite of another hour's row- 
ing being prescribed at 6 p. m. He also requires the aspirant 
for athletic honors to sleep ten and eleven hours. Only pro- 
fessionals will carry out such rules, and even they do not either 
benefit their health or lengthen their lives by the sacrifice ; 
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for it is notorious that "over-training" leads to a condition 
of system in which the sufferers describe themselves as 
" fallen to pieces." The most peculiar symptom is sudden loss 
of voluntary power after exertion. It is sometimes called 
" fainting," but there is no loss of sense, and it is quickly 
relieved by liquid food. It is to the pathologist a timely 
warning of that consequence of over-strained muscle, which 
constitutes paralysis scriptorum, turner's palsy, and black- 
smith's palsy, and which results in fatty degeneration of the 
red muscular fibre. To get and to keep its health, a muscle 
needs a constant alternation of active contraction and rest, and 
an enforced protraction of either one or the other leads to the 
loss of vital properties. The limbs of an Indian fakir, voluntarily 
held in a strained posture, or those of a bed-ridden invalid, are 
equally apt to become useless. Over-trained persons are 
also liable to a langour and apparent weakness, which is found, 
\ on examination, to depend on an excessive secretion of Urea 
by the kidneys. 

Such are not the results, however, of the training adopted 
at the universities, by which it would appear that the consti- 
tution is strengthened, intellect sharpened and life lengthened. 
Dr. John Morgan (University Oars, 1873,) has collected sta- 
tistics of the subsequent health of those who have rowed in 
the University races since 1829, and he finds that, whereas, 
at twenty years of age, according to Farr's life tables, aver- 
age expectation of survivor is forty years, for these oarsmen, 
it is forty-two years. Moreover, in the cases of death, in- 
quiry into its causes exhibits evidence of good constitutions 
rather than the contrary, the causes consisting largely of 
fevers and accidents, to which the vigorous and active are 
more exposed than the sick. And it is not at the expense 
of the mind that the body is cultivated, for this roll of ath- 
letes is adorned with the names of bishops, poets. Queen's 
counsels, etc. 

Training greatly increases the vital capacity of the chest, 
so that much more air can be blown in and out of the lungs, 
and with greater force than previously. And this vital ca- 
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pacity endures longer than the other improvements. It is 
evidence of a permanent elasticity of the pulmonary tissue, 
and an efficient protection against asthma, emphysema, and 
other degenerations of the organs of breathing. 

Indigestion, sleeplessness, nervous indecision, palpitation 
of the heart, and irregularity of the bowels, disappear un- 
der training ; but if they exist, the regime should be entered 
on with more than usual caution. 

An important modification of training is that which con- 
templates the reduction of corpulence which has increased 
to the extent of interfering with comfort, and preventing 
active exercise. If an exhausting amount of muscular effort 
is enforced, the digestion of meat is mterfered with, while at 
the same time there still goes on the absorbtion of such fat 
as is unavoidably present in the victuals, so that the muscles 
and nerves lose strength while the adipose tissue grows. 
Besides this, if by violent means, the weight is worked 
down, then to keep it down, those violent means must be 
persisted in ; and if they be neglected for more interesting oc- 
cupations, the burden rapidly increases to a greater degree 
than ever. Many uncomfortably obese persons are very active 
in mind and body, and could not add to their muscular ex- 
ercise without risk of harm. Regimen, then is more essenti- 
ally important to them than to other trainers, and they will 
probably be more induced to attend to it if they understand 
the principles on which it is based. This is simply to ex- 
clude from the bill of fare, all those articles which contain 
fat, or which, by the chemical actions of the digestive vis- 
cera may be converted into fat. 

For the reduction of corpulence, the following rules may 
be observed for a three weeks course. Rise at 7, rub the 
body well with horse-hair gloves, have a cold bath, and bathe 
a short turn in the open air. Breakfast (alone) at 8 or 8-30, 
on the lean of beef or mutton (cutting off the fat and skin,) 
dry toast, biscuit or oat cake, a tumbler of claret and water, 
or tea without milk or sugar, or made in the Russian way 
with a slice of lemon. Lunch at one on bread or biscuit, 
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Dutch cheese, salad, water cresses or roasted apples, hung 
beef or anchovies, or red herring, or oHves, and similar 
relishes. After eating, drink claret and water, or unsweet- 
ened lemonade, or plain water in moderation. Dine at 
any convenient hour, avoid soup, fish or pastry, but eat 
plain meat of any sort except pork, rejecting the fat and 
skin. Spinach, haricots, or any other green vegetable may 
be taken, but no potatoes, made dishes or sweets. A jelly 
or a lemon water ice, or a roast apple must suffice in their 
place. Take claret and water at dinner, and one glass of 
sherry or madeira afterward. 

Between meals, as a rule, experience must always be 
taken to the extent of inducing perspiration. Running, 
when practicable, is the best form in which to take it. 
Seven or eight pounds is as much as it is prudent to lose du- 
ring the three weeks. If this loss is arrived at sooner, or 
indeed later, the severe parts of the treatment may be grad- 
ually omitted ; but it is strongly recommended to modify the 
general habits in accordance with the principle of taking as 
small a quantity as possible of fat and sugar, or of sub- 
stances which form fat and sugar, and sustaining the respir- 
atory function. By this means the weight may be gradu- 
ally reduced, for a few months with safety. 

Small quantities of diluted alcoholic liquids taken with 
meals slightly increase the activity of the renewal of the 
nitrogenous tissues, mainly muscle ; that is to say, there is a 
more rapid reconstruction of those parts, as is shown by 
the augmented formation of urea and the sharpened ap- 
petite. Life is fuller and more complete, old flesh is re- 
moved, and food appropriated as new flesh, somewhat more 
quickly than when no alcohol is ingested. There appears to 
be a temporary rise in the digestive powers of the stomach, 
which is probably the initiative act. The nerve-functions 
are blunted, and a lessened excretion of phosphorus ex- 
hibits a temporary check in the wear and renewal of the 
nerve-tissue. 

The "vital capacity" of the lungs, as indicated by the 
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spirometer, is reduced, showing a diminished oxidation of 
the blood. 

The effect on a heakhy man of taking with a meal such 
a quantity of fermented liquor as puts him at ease with him- 
self and the world around, without untoward exhileration, is . 
to arrest the wear of the nervous system, especially that part 
employed in emotion and sensation. Just as often, then, as 
the zest for food is raised to its normal standard by a little 
wine or beer with a meal, the moderate consumer is as much 
really better as he feels the better for it. Where the food is 
as keenly enjoyed without it, the consumption of a stimulant 
is useless. But alcohol is not a source of force, and its di- 
rect action is an arrest of vitality. 

Diet for menial work. 

An expression of Buchner's " Ohne Phosphor kein Ge- 
danke," " Kraft und Stoff," section 122. "No thinking 
without phosphorus " has gained an unhappy notoriety. 
Strictly speaking, it is a groundless assumption, for we can- 
not say that intellectual being may not exist joined to any 
form of matter, or quite independent of matter. We cer- 
tainly do not know enough of the subject to lay down such 
a negative statement. And if it be held to mean that the 
amount of phosphorus passing through the body bears a 
proportion to the intensity of thought, it is simply a mis- 
statement. A captive lion, tiger, leopard, or hare assimi- 
lates and parts with a greater amount of phosphorus than a 
hard thinking man, while a beaver, noted for its power of 
contrivance, excretes so little phosphorus that chemical analy- 
sis cannot find it in the excreta. All that the physiologist 
is justified in asserting is that, for the mind to energize in 
a living body, that body must be kept living up to a certain 
standard, and that for the continuous renewal of life a sup- 
ply of phosphatic salts is required. The same may be said 
with equal justice of water, fat, nitrogen, chloride of sodium, 
oxygen, etc. The phosphates are wanted indeed, but wanted 
by pinches, whereas water is required by pailfuls. A few 
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days without water, or a few minutes without oxygen, will 
terminate the train of consciousness. The practical points 
taught us by physiology are that, for the integrity of thought, 
integrity of the nervous tissue is requisite, and for the integ- 
rity of the nervous tissue a due quantity of such food as con- 
tains digestible phosphatic salts. 

The most perfect regimen for healthy exercise of thought 
is such as would be advised for a growing boy — viz., fre- 
quent small supplies of easily soluble mixed food, so as to 
furnish the greatest quantity of nutriment without overload- 
ing the stomach, or running the risk of generating morbid 
half-assimilated products. For it is essential to the intellectual 
direction of the nervous system that it should not be op- 
pressed by physical impediments. The presence in the stom- 
ach or blood, of imperfectly assimilated nutriment, impedes 
its functions, in close proportion to their amount, so that not 
only the constitution, but the mode of administering food 
must come into the calculation. Repletus venter 7ion studit 
libenter, is an old proverb, the application of which saves 
many a brain, and many a stomach from being worked 
against the grain. Rest from brain work for 20 minutes be- 
fore meals, entire abstinence from it during meals, and rest 
again till the weight has passed from the stomach, are essen- 
tial to the reconcilement of physical exertion with bodily 
health. 

The physiology of the action of alcohol has a very im- 
portant bearing on the physical management of the mental 
functions. Alcohol has the power of curbing, arresting, and 
suspending all the manifestations of the nervous system, so 
that we feel its influence on our thoughts sooner than on any 
other part of the system. Sometimes it brings them more 
completely under our command, controls and steadies them; 
more often it confuses or disconnects them and then breaks 
off our power over them altogether. When a man has tired 
himself by intellectual exertion, a moderate quantity of 
alcoholic stimulant taken with food acts as an ansesthetic, 
stays the wear of the system which is going on, and allows 
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the nerve-force to be turned to the due digestion of the meal. 
But it must be followed by rest from toil, and is, in essence a 
a part of the same treatment which includes rest — it is arti- 
ficial rest. To continue to labor and at the same time to 
take an anaesthetic is a physiological inconsistency. The 
drug merely blunts the useful feeling of weariness and prevents 
it from acting as a warning. There is no habit more fatal to 
a literary man than that of taking stimulants between 
meals ; the vital powers go on wearing out more and more, 
without their cry for help being perceived, and in the end 
break down irrevocably. 

As to quantity, the appetite for solid food is the safest 
guide. If a better dinner or supper is eaten when it is 
accompanied by a certain amount of fermented liquor, that is 
the amount most suitable, if a worse, then an excess is com- 
mitted, however little be taken. 

The aim of the diet should he (to quote the words of 
John Milton) " to preserve the body's health and hardness, 
to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of religion and our country's liberty, when 
it shall require from hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations." 

It is especially when the mind of genius is overshadowed 
by the dark clouds of threatened insanity, of hypochondria- 
sis, or of hysteria, that a rational mode of life preserves it. 
Nothing but daily exercise, temperate meals, and a punctual 
observance of regular hours of rest and study, could have 
kept burning the flickering reason in poor Cowper. 

As regards the proper quantity of alcohol that may be 
used, the two following questions naturally occur : How is a 
man to know when he has had enough? and what are the 
signs of too much ? The ancients used to wear dark-red or 
purple engraved gems, which they considered preservatives 
against excess, and called them " sober-stones," " amethysts." 
The name is now limited to the violet rock-crystal, but in early 
times it was applied to several other stones, cut in intaglio, 
and worn on the fingers at festive gatherings. So long as 
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the wearer could decipher the minute works of art they bore, 
he had not reached excess. A more deHcate test still, is the 
appreciation of temperature by the skin ; if a draught does 
not chill, if a hot room fails to produce the usual discomfort, 
the wise man knows he has exceeded, and must stop at 
once. In short, the safest rule is that, when there is a con- 
sciousness of any physical effect at all beyond that of satis- 
faction at the relief of bodily weariness — such a satisfaction as 
is felt on taking a good meal by a vigorous person — then the ■ 
limits of moderation have been attained. On ordinary occa- 
sions of daily life, and " for the stomack's sake," no more 
should be taken. Each fresh drop is a step downward to 
the evil results of alcohol. 

Diet of old age. 

It is a remark extant from the rough times, when famine 
was more frequent than now, that the older a human being 
is, the better deficiency of food is borne. Old men suffer 
least from abstinence ( Hippocrates Aphorism, XIII.) ci 
and benefit therefore most from temperance in eating. i 
Everybody who has passed the age of fifty, or thereabouts, i 
with a fairly unimpaired constitution, will act wisely in dimin- I 
ishing his daily quantity of solid food. 

There is less demand for the materials of growth, and 
consequently animal food should bear a smaller proportion , i 
than heretofore to vegetable, and it is mainly in that ingredi- i 
ent of the diet, that reduction should be effected. Neglect 
of this rule in declining years, is often punished by gout— a 
disease attributable to nitrogenous aliment, and for this rea- o 
son common to elderly men. 1 

In the autumn of life, the advantages derived from fer- ' 
mented liquor, are more advantageous, and the injuries it 
can inflict less injurious to the body than in youth. The 
effect of alcohol is to check the activity of destructive as- \ 
similation, to arrest that rapid flux of the substance of the \ 
frame which, in healthy youth, can hardly be excessive, but i 
which, in old age, exhausts the vital force. ■ 
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Loss of appetite is a frequent and a serious symptom in 
old age. It usually arises from deficient formation of gastric 
juice, which in common with other secretions diminishes with 
years. It is best treated physiologically rather than by 
drugs. 

Diet in sickness. 

In all that has gone before, health has been presupposed. 
The modifications necessitated by sickness are of three kinds. 

1. The avoidance of such articles of consumption as 
would increase the disease under special circumstances, 
although ordinarily wholesome. 

2. The maintainance of the functions or parts of the 
frame which remain normal. 

3. The administration, for a special curative purpose of 
peculiar food, which would not be recommended for general 
use. 

In all fevers which are classed together as being appar- 
ently due to a poison multiplying itself in the blood, the art of 
diet consists in giving an almost continuous supply of liquid 
nutriment, holding very soluble aliments in a diluted form. 
There is nothing so digestible as water, and we take advan- 
tage of this high digestibility, to get whatever it can dissolve 
digested along with it. For the first three or four days, 
patients previously strong, should have only farinaceous 
food well boiled and cooled to the temperature of the body. 

Evidence has already been quoted of the power which 
oatmeal gruel possesses of sustaining force under the trying 
circumstances of excessive toil. Now fever closely resem- 
bles muscular effort in its arrest of the digestive functions, 
at the same moment that it makes an urgent demand for nutri- 
ment. With ultra-Egyptian rigor, while straw is withheld 
"the tale of the bricks is doubled," and we know by the 
quantity of urea and phosphates in the urine, and by the 
fecal excretions that the muscles and nerves are melt- 
ing away as fast as if he were scaling the Alps with nothing 
to eat. It is quite reasonable to transfer the experiences 
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derived from health, to sickness, and to feel satisfied that we 
are not wasting precious opportunities when we are giving 
fever patients such a time-honored diet as oat-meal gruel, 
care being taken that it is thoroughly well boiled. After 
three days the tissues are beginning to suffer, and it is ad- 
visable to add chicken broth, meat jelly, and strong soup. 
Let that be supplied which emaciation shows to be passing 
away — nitrogenous tissue. 

The administration of alcohol is to be regulated partly by 
the temperature and partly by the condition of the nervous 
system. Usually the heat of the blood (as taken at the axilla) 
is above 103°, and always, if it be above 105°, there is a ne- 
cessity for it. Again, if there is great prostration of strength, 
or tremor of the hands, or quivering in the voice and respira- 
tion, if there is low muttering delirum when the patient is left 
quiet, it is required. 

Gr^een sickness or anaemia, 4s characterized by the rapid 
disappearance of red particles which float in the blood. To 
what a strange extent this goes, may be seen by looking at 
the inside of the lips, which naturally hold such a quantity 
of the fluid as to be quite scarlet, but, which now are pale 
like those of a corpse. It is calculated that the loss of ma- 
terial in marked cases of green sickness may amount to three 
pounds of this important constituent of the blood, yet it is 
capable of complete renewal by diet. If by diet or remedies, 
notably iron, the appetite can be so regulated as to enjoy 
meat in excess of the immediate wants of the body ; that 
meat is converted into hsematosine, and the healthy hue 
returns to the cheeks as quickly as it left it. 

AaUe rheumatism a7zd acnte goiU are best treated on an 
opposite principle. A nutrient nitrogenous diet, which the 
patient assimilates only too readily, retards recovery, and 
will even bring on a relapse during convalescence. If meat 
in any form, solid or liquid, be eaten, it seems to turn to 
acid, which is already in excess in the blood. The power of 
fully converting it into living flesh is wanting, and until this 
power is regained, a semi-conversion into an oro-anic acid 
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takes place. The redder and more muscular the riieat is, the 
more it disagrees. 

Chronic gout is indubitably due to good cheer indulged 
in either by the sufferer or his ancestors. When a man, day 
after day, swallows more nitrogenous food than is wanted for 1 
the repair of his tissues, the following results may be expected, 
with variations dependent upon his original constitution: If 
the digestive solvents are weak and scanty, the excess 
passes through the canal in an undigested state, and is par- 
tially decomposed there. Thereon ensue all sorts of abdom- 
inal derangements, which, however, have the advantage of 
getting rid of the offending matters. If, on the other hand, 
the stomach secretes vigorously on being stimulated, then, 
indeed, the excess is digested and absorbed, and is subject 
to the future changes consequent on assimilation. 

An active out-of-door life neutralizes this in some meas- 
sure by augmenting oxidation ; much of the albumen goes 
to form glycogen, and acts as a fuel for the maintenance of 
muscular force. The balance is wasted in an unexplained 
way, and does not necessarily injure a hardy frame. The 
violent muscular exertion and high training needful for oxida- 
tion being inconsistent with the habits of intellectual society, 
a man in the prime of life who puts too much meat into a 
good stomach habitually retains in his blood an excess of 
uric acid, into which the nitrogenous waste converts itself. 
Uric acid in the blood has been distinctly traced as the es- 
sence of gout. Perhaps this imaginary first offender devel- 
opes the full consequences ; and that is the best thing that 
can happen, inducing greater carefulness in future. 

These views can suggest but one line of preventive treat- 
ment : The children of gouty families should be brought up 
to a life of strict abstemiousness and muscular activity. 
From the earliest years vegetables and " meagre " soups 
should form a considerable portion of their dietary. Gouty 
adults require meat but once in twenty-four hours. The 
bill of fare should be varied from day to day, but as simple 
as possible at each meal. Rich sauces are to be eschewed, 
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and a lemon, an infusion of herbs and pepper, bread sauce, 
or a course of vegetables, adapted in their place. 

Suo-ar at the end of meals, generates an excess of or- 
ganic acid, and it is to be avoided. If cheese is eaten, it 
should be new, and is best toasted and creamed. 

Dilute alkaline waters containing soda, such as Apollin- 
aris or the weaker Vichy, are a rational drink during meals; 
but it is probably best to keep to pure water. Those who 
live idle lives require no alcohol and it should not be an hab- 
itual accompaniment to meals. 

Red gravel is evidence of a constitution so closely allied 
to gout, that nothing need be said further about its appro- 
priate regimen. 

In Bright' s disease of the kidneys, in contracted liver, and, 
in short, in all degenerative lesions, alcohol has a baneful in- 
fluence. Its actions upon the tissues is directly the same as 
theirs. Moreover, if we agree with its latest expositor. Dr. 
Sibson, that Bright' s Disease is closely associated with in- 
creased arterial tension, alcohol, (whose effect is also to in- 
crease tension) must be peculiarly poisonous. 

For the cure of these diseases independent of the nutri- 
tion of the rest of the body, a milk diet has been proposed, 
and it seems to offer a fair prospect, if the patients can be 
persuaded to persist in it. How safely a milk diet may be 
adopted in middle life is shown by the example of Dr. 
Cheynes, a Bath physician of the last century, who, at about 
55, restricted himself entirely to milk and biscuits, and yet 
was able to fulfill the duties of his laborious profession. He 
took at first, of the former six pints, of the latter twelve 
ounces ; but he shortly diminished the quantity to half, and, 
after sixteen years experience, found it fully sufficient, and 
indeed capable of further reduction in quantity. 

Weak and slow digestion is a condition which enforces 
an especial care for meat and drink. The cause of the im- 
perfection lies in a defficiency in the supply of nerve-power to 
the stomach, so that it both secretes its solvent fluid and also 
rotates its contents too slowly ; and the more it is loaded the 
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slower it goes. Of the medicinal means of curing such a 
state, this is not the place to speak ; but none of them will 
avail without the aid of a rational dietary. Time must be 
given to the oppressed organ wherein to empty itself of every 
complete meal, and such a period of rest given as will allow 
of the recovery of force ; or, if the meals are frequent, they 
must be very sparing. The observations of Busch (Vir- 
chow's "Archiv," xiv.) show that a period of five hours 
elapses in the healthy subject before a fully filled stomach 
can empty itself, and in the dyspeptic the process is still 
longer. Whenever, therefore, the organ is loaded as heal- 
thy people rightly load it, a man should allow at least seven 
or eight hours to elapse before sitting down to another meal, 
and he must never eat till the need for food is announced by 
appetite. Perhaps a more generally applicable and easier- 
obeyed law is not to make full meals at all, but to stop short 
at the feeling of repletion, and, when that has gone off, 
again to take in the supply allowed by circumstances. 
Three moderate meals are usually sufficient to keep up the 
streno-th. 

Meat should be once cooked. Mutton, feathered fowl, 
venison, lamb, and beef are digestible in the order they here 
are placed in. The more difficult dishes should have the 
longest time allowed to them. Of the farinaceous articles 
of diet, bread and biscuits are those most easily penetrated 
by the gastric juices, and all their preparations are safe. The 
best bread is the "aerated," which is free from decomposing 
yeast. Macaroni is good if soaked till quite macerated. 
Pastry is difficult of solution. Vegetables are very necess- 
ary; cauliflowers, Jerusalem artichokes, beet-root, French 
beans, soft peas, stewed celery, turnip tops, spinach, are the 
most readily disposed of. 

When the usual mixture of meat and vegetables is found 

to induce flatulence., it is a good expedient to eat vegetables 

only at one meal and meat and bread only at another. The 

principle on which this plan is based is that starchy food is 

dissolved mainly by the alkaline saliva, whereas meat is dis- 
9 
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solved by the acid gastric juice. In a vigorous person both are 
copious enough to render immaterial their mutual neutraliz- 
ation ; but when they are scanty, their separate employment 
is a physiological economy. 

Consiimptio7i is a disease whose treatment is almost 
wholly dietetic. The children of a mother whose pedigree 
exhibits proof of a consumptive tendency, may with propri- 
ety be put to a healthy wet-nurse immediately on birth, and, 
on being weaned, be fed on the milk of a healthy cow. The 
milk should be boiled and then cooled down to tepidity. A 
small teaspoonful of " saccharated solution of lime " maybe 
advantageously added to each quart of milk when the com- 
ing of teeth require the elements of their nutrition to be 
added to the diet. The rules for the healthy management 
of the young (given under the chapter on "management of 
children in Health and Sickness,") should be adhered to 
with unusual strictness, and any departure from them should 
be made only to provide for some peculiar necessity of the 
case according to medical advice. 

In cases of consumption it is difficult to say that drugs 
are useless, but certainly those that come nearest to ali- 
ments have most evidence in their favor, such as iron, cod- 
liver oil, and the phosphates of lime. Their effect on the 
appetite must be sedulously watched, and the end must not 
be sacrificed to the means ; that is to say, if they spoil the 
appetite they must be left off. The reason for administering 
oil is to afford an easily assimilated basis of renewed organic 
growth, to take the place of the abnormal tendency to form 
tubercular matter. If anything prevents its easy assimila- 
tion it is obviously useless. The use of climate in the treat- 
ment of phthisis may be tested by its dietetic action ; if it 
improves the appetite, it is doing good; if it injures the 
appetite, it is doing harm. 

In chronic jaundice the function of the liver is best restored 
by the free use of green vegetables at all meals. 

Diabetes, when it has once assumed a chronic form, is 
never really cured, but life may be much prolonged by the 
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employment of a diet from which sugar and starch are ex- 
ckided as far as practicable, and the patient nourished on ani- 
mal food. The best fare for diabetic patients is that given 
by Prof. Bouchardat in his work " Du Diabete Sucree," Paris, 
1852. 

In functional nervozis diseases, such as hysteria and hypo- 
chondriasis, the appetite, muscular elasticity, and mental 
powers will often be observed to be deficient in the early part 
of the day, and to recover their tone in the evening. At this 
latter time, therefore, it is advisable to make the principal 
meal. 

Scurvy is a notable example of a disease of which more 
than any other, the prevention depends on the adoption of a 
suitable diet. Its symptoms so far resemble those of gen- 
eral starvation, that from the earliest time of its appearance in 
history, it has been suspected that it is due to a dietary de- 
fective in some necessary ingredient ; and practical obser- 
vation soon showed that this was fresh vegetables. It was 
found on every long voyage that the crew suffered from 
scurvy in proportion to the length of time they were re- 
stricted to dry food, and that they recovered rapidly as soon 
as they got access to a supply of succulent plants. This 
requisite for health is obviously the most difficult of all things 
to procure aboard ship, and efforts were made to find a sub- 
stitute capable of marine transport. From the time of Haw- 
kins ( 1593 ) downward the opinion has been expressed, by 
all the most intelligent travellers, that a substitute is to be 
found in the juice of fruits of the orange tribe, such as 
oranges, lemons, etc. But in its natural state this is expen- 
sive and troublesome to carry, so that skippers and owners 
for a couple of centuries found it expedient to be skeptical. 

The pictures of scurvy as it appeared during the eigh- 
teenth century are horrible in the extreme. But the statute 
of 1795, passed through the exertions Captain Cook and Sir 
Gilbert Blane, has enforced the carrying of lime juice. This 
invaluable preventive has shown its influence all the more 
decidedly by the disease still appearing occasionally under 
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stronp- promoting circumstances, and to a certain extent in 
spite of the antidote ; but it is so modified as to be usually 
more of the nature of a warning or demonstration than of a 
serious invasion. Some, indeed, have questioned and even 
denied altogether the blessings derived from the enforced 
use of lime-juice. But they make a very scanty show when 
weighed with those whom they undertake to oppose ; and it 
is superfluous here to enter the arguments and results of 
observation constituting the ponderous " Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to inquire into the Causes of the Outbreak of 
Scurvy in the Recent Arctic Expedition, etc., and presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, May 7, 1877," which seems 
to settle for ever the preventive powers against scurvy of the 
use of lime-juice. 

The committee alluded to was appointed in consequence 
of one of those exceptional outbreaks of scurvy induced 
by exceptional circumstances. The ships sent in the explor- 
ing expedition of 1875 were amply provided with lime-juice, 
and with printed expositions of its value. During the voy- 
age out and in the long inaction of the winter, the men's 
health was so well preserved by general attention to hygiene 
that no cases of even mild scurvy were detected ; the pallor 
and languor and depression of spirits of some among the 
sailors were attributed to the want of sunlight for 142 days, 
and it was expected that a few days' sledge traveling in the 
open air would reinvigorate them. There was plenty of 
lime-juice aboard ; but it seems that it is not the custom to 
add to the weight of the provisions which polar sledging- 
. parties have to propel, by including the preservative among 
them. Sir George Nares, the commander of the expedition, 
cites the names of 10 admirals, 10 doctors, and 15 captains, 
who have conducted land explorations in this fashion without 
it ; and they returned unscathed to any serious extent. But 
on this recent occasion the crews seem to have been pecu- 
liarly predisposed to illnesses of scorbutic nature by the more 
than ordinary scarcity of fresh meat in their dietary, arising 
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out of the deficiency of game in the extremely high latitude 
where they wintered. With few exceptions the whole of the 
crews of the Alert and the Discovery were employed in 
sledging, and the consequence was, that of the 122 offi- 
cers and men 59 were more or less incapacitated by scurvy, 
and four died. 

The real reason for not carrying lime-juice in such expe- 
ditions is its cumbersomeness. Including bottles, though in 
truth they are not wanted in a hard frost, it may be said that 
one pound a week for each man would have to be added to 
the baggage. 

In merchant-ships lime-juice is used during polar service 
in a ration of an ounce a day. See *' Report" above cited. 
But the opinions of the officers examined seem to agree that 
the quantity is not sufficient, and advise half as much again, 
or more. A serious item, no doubt. And with a view of 
remedying the inconvenience, medical men have long sought 
to discover to what constituent of the complicated mixture 
afforded by Nature it is that it owes its efficacy. In a con- 
tribution to the Medico- Chirurgical Review for 1848, Dr. 
Parkes examined exhaustively the evidence concerning the 
various deficiencies in ship-food as compared with fresh food, 
which might be filled up by one or other of the components 
of lime-juice ; and by exclusion he was led to the conclusion 
that the cause of scurvy is to be found in deficiency of salts 
whose acids form carbonates in the system viz., citric, tart- 
aric, acetic, lactic, .and malic acids. 

Though not so good as when in their natural form, be- 
cause less digestible and pleasant, yet a supply of citrates, 
tartrates, lactates, and malates of potash might be packed 
in small bulk, and, under circumstances where weight is of 
importance, might take the place of lime-juice. Or bolo- 
lozenges might be made of lime-juice freed from its aque- 
ous portion, and preserved with sugar. Three or four of 
these a day might be easily swallowed without stopping 
work. 

Before leaving the subject of maritime scurvy, it may be 
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suggested how useful it would be if those who sail in desolate 
regions were to carry seeds of antiscorbutic vegetables, 
which strewed broadcast in uninhabited places would form a 
flora capable of saving the lives of many a wrecked or 
weather bound crew. 

Scurvy as landsmen see it in time of peace, amounts to 
litde more than ancBinia, with a soft and bleeding condition 
of the gums ; but it indicates the use of exactly the same pre- 
ventives and remedies as the more severe complaint. 

Starvation is a disease which it is a platitude to say may 
be prevented by diet ; nevertheless there connected with it 
a few peculiarities of scientific and practical interest which 
may not be unworthy of notice. " Quedia," as it is called in 
the nomenclature of diseases by the London College of 
Physicians is of two kinds, arising from want of food and 
from want of water. 

When entirely deprived of nutriment the human body is 
capable of supporting life under ordinary circumstances 
for little more than a week. In the spring of 1869 this was 
tried in the person of a " fasting girl " in South Wales. 

The parents made a show of the child, decking her out 
like a bride on a bed and asserting that she had eaten no 
food for two years. Some reckless enthusiasts for truth set 
four trustworthy hospital nurses to watch her ; the Celtic 
obstinacy of the parents was roused, and in defence of their 
imposture they allowed death to take place in eight days. 
Their trial and conviction for manslaughter may be found in 
the daily periodicals of the date ; but, strange to, say, the 
experimental physiologists and nurses escaped scot-free. 
There is no doubt that in this instance the unnatural quiet- 
ude, the grave-like silence, and the dim religious light in 
which the victim was kept, contributed to defer death. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs life is a supply of 
water. Dogs furnished with as much as they wish to drink 
were found by M. Chosat, to live three times as long as 
those, who were deprived of solids and liquids at the same 
time. Even wetting the skin with sea water has been found 
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useful by shipwrecked sailors. Four men and a boy of 14 
who got shut in Tynewydd Mine, near Perth, in North 
Wales, in the winter of 1876 — '77, for ten days without food, 
were not only alive when released, but several of them were 
able to walk, and all subsequently recovered. The thorough 
saturation of the narrow space with aqueous vapor, and the 
presence of drain-water in the cutting, were probably their 
chief preservatives, assisted by the high, even temperature 
always found in the deeper headings of coal mines, and by 
the enormous compression of the confined air. This, doubt- 
less, prevented evaporation, and retarded vital processes de- 
pendent upon oxidation. The accumulation of carbonic acid 
in the breathed air would also have a similar arrestive 
power over destructive assimilation. These prisoners do not 
seem, to have felt any of the severer pangs of hunger, for 
they were not tempted to eat their candles. With the in- 
stinctive feeling that darkness adds a horror to death, they 
preferred to use them for light. 

It is a paradoxical fact that the supply of the stomach 
even from the substance of the starving individual's body 
should tend to prolong life. In April, 1874, a case was re- 
corded of exposure in an open boat for thirty-two days of 
three men and two boys, with only ten day's provisions, ex- 
clusive of old boots and jelly-fish. They had a fight in 
their delirium, and one was severely wounded. As the 
blood gushed he lapped it up : and instead of suffering the 
fatal weakness which might have been expected from the 
hemorrhage, he seems to have done well. Experiments 
have been performed by a French physiologist, M. Ansel- 
mier ("Archives Gen. de Medecine," i860, vol. i., page 
169), with the object of trying to preserve the lives of dogs 
by what he calls "artificial autophagy." He fed them on 
the blood taken from their own veins daily, depriving them 
of all other food, and he found that the fatal cooling incident 
to starvation was thus postponed and existence prolonged. 
Life lasted till the emaciation had proceeded to six-tenths of 
the animal's weight, as in Chosat's experiments, extending 
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to the fourteenth day, instead of ending on the tenth day, 
as was the case with other dogs which were not bled. 

These instances of the appHcation of the art of diet- 
etics to the treatment of disease are sufficient to show the 
principles which should be kept in sight. The pathology of 
the ailment should be considered first, then its bearing upon 
the digestive organs, and lastly the bearing of the digestive 
organs upon it. 

And before quitting the subject of health as effected by 
diet, a common sense hint may be given to those, who are in 
good sanitary condition, that they cannot do better than to let 
well alone. The most trustworthy security for future health 
is present health, and there is some risk of over-throwing 
natures work by over caring. 

Pleasure as an object of dietetics. 

The social importance of gratifying the palate has cer- 
tainly never been denied in practice by any of the human 
race. Feasting has been adopted from earliest times, as the 
most natural expression of joy, and the readiest means of 
creating joy. If ascetics have seemed to put the pleasure 
away from them, they have done so in the hope of purchas- 
ing, by their sacrifice, something greater and nobler, and 
have thus tacitly conceded, if not exaggerated its real value. 
Experience shows that its indulgence unregulated by the 
laws which govern our progress in civilization leads to unut- 
terable degradation and meanness, brutalizes the mind, and 
deadens its perception of the repulsiveness of vice and crime. 
But that is no cause why this powerful motive power gov- 
erned by right reason should not be made subservient to the 
highest purposes. 

The times of meals must be regulated with a regard to 
the disposal of the remainder of the day, whether that depends 
on choice or on necessity. Violent exertion of either mind or 
body retards digestion ; and therefore when this is practiced 
food is not called for so soon as on a day of rest. The 
heaviest meal should be postponed until the day's work is 
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done ; It is then that the social home joys give the requisite 
repose to the body and mind. 

Light eaters may dine as late as they please, but those 
of larger appetite should lengthen the interval between their 
repast and bed-time. After the night's sleep and the long 
fast which has emptied the digestive canal of its nutritive 
contents, a breakfast should be taken before any of the real 
business of life be begun. It is no proof of health or vigor 
to forego it without inconvenience ; but it is a proof of health 
and vigor to be able to lay in then, a solid foundation for the 
day's labor. Not less than four, and not more than six hours 
should elapse before the store is again replenished. A light 
farinaceous lunch with vegetables and fruit may be made 
most appetizing, and is followed by a cheerful afternoon, 
whereas a ponderous meat and wine meal entails heaviness 
of spirit. 

Quantity of food required. 

The calculations of Dr. Playfair "on the food of man in 
relation to his useful work," enable us, by another route, to 
arrive at an estimate of what amount of solid victuals is re- 
quired by an adult living by bodily labor to preserve his 
health under various circumstances. The circumstances 
whicn chiefly affect the question can be classified thus : (i) 
bare existence; (2) moderate exercise; (3) active work; and 
(4) hard work. 

The first is calculated from the mean of sundry prison 
dietaries, of the convalescents' diet at hospitals, that of Lon- 
don needle-women, and of that supplied during the Lanca- 
shire cotton famine, as reported by Mr. Simon. The result 
is that, in a condition of low health, without activity, 2^^ 
ounces of nitrogenous food, i ounce of fat, 12 ounces of 
starch, and of an ounce of mineral matters a day are nec- 
essary. The amount of carbon in this is equal to 7.44 
ounces. In other words a man's life will be shortened or bur- 
dened by disease in the future, or he will die of gradual 
starvation, unless his provision for a week is equivalent to 
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three pounds of meat, with one pound of fat on it, or with the 
same quantity of butter or lard, two quartern loaves of bread, 
and about an ounce of salt and other condiments. If he can 
not get meat, he must supply its place with at least two extra 
quartern loaves, or about a stone and a half of potatoes, or 
between five and six pounds of oatmeal, unless he is, indeed, 
so fortunate as to ' be able to get skim milk, of which five 
pints a week will replace the meat. 

A person reduced to bare existence diet can undertake 
no habitual toil, mental or bodily, under the penalty of break- 
ing down. 

"Bare existence" diet is that which requires to be esti- 
mated for administration to certain classes of the community 
who have a claim on their fellow-countrymen that their lives 
and health shall be preserved in statu quo, but nothing 
further. Such are prisoners, paupers, or the members of a 
temporarily famine-stricken community. 

It would be obviously unjust to apply the same scale of 
quantity and quality to all persons under varying circum- 
stances of constitution and outward surroundings; and to 
attempt to feed in the same way all these people for short or 
long periods, idle or employed, with light work or hard work, 
in hot or in cold weather, excited by hope or depressed by fail- 
ure, involves an error of either excess or defect, or both at 
once. The dietaries recommended by the Home Office for 
prisoners very properly take all these circumstances into con- 
sideration. They allot "bare existence" diet only to those 
sentenced to short terms without labor. And they recognize 
the fact that a man's health is not injured (perhaps some- 
times it is improved) by a few days of such abstinence as 
would in the long run be deleterious to him. Under a sen- 
tence of seven days a prisoner gets daily one pound of bread 
and a quart of gruel, containing four ounces of oatmeal. For 
more than seven out of twenty-one days he has an extra half 
pound of bread. For longer terms it is advised to add pota- 
toes and meat. The nutritive value of the first named diet Is 
thus calculated by Dr. Pavy : 
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Nitrogenous matter, 1,800 ounces; 

Fat, 480 

Carbohydrates 10,712 *' 

Of the second: 

Nitrogenous matter, 2,448 ounces; 

Fat, 608 

Carbohydrates, 14.792 

In the convict estabHshments prisoners are all under long 
sentences, and are classified for dietetic purposes according 
to their occupations. 

The sparest of all is called ** punishment diet " and is ad- 
ministered for offences against the internal discipline of the 
prison. It is equivilant to corporeal chastisement, being de- 
signed to make the stomach a source of direct pain. It is 
limited to a period of three days, and fully answers the pur- 
posed end as a deterrent by causing the solar plexus to ex- 
perience the greatest amount of distress it is capable of, 
for after the expiration of that period, sensation becomes 
blunted. It consists of one pound of bread and as much 
water as the prisoner chooses to drink. This last named 
concession is not an unimportant one ; for it has been already 
remarked that a supply of fluid enables starvation, and by im- 
plication abstinence, to be longer borne. At the same time 
it probably postpones anaesthesia, and therefore makes the 
intended suffering more real. Punishment diet contains in 
Dr. Pavy's estimate : 

Nitrogenous matter, 1,296 oz. 

Carbohydrates, 8,160 ** 

Fat, 0,256 *' 

Mineral matter, 0,363 " 

Total of dry solids . ., 10,080 '* 

This is about half of what an average man requires to 
sustain himself without work, and under its discipline he 
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would probably lose three or four ounces of his weight 
daily till his bodily substance was reduced by six-tenths, 
at which period, according to Chossat's experiments, he 
would die. 

" Penal diet " is that which is apportioned for more pro- 
tracted punishment. It may be continued for three months. 
It consists of 20 ounces of bread, 8 ounces of oatmeal, 20 
ounces of milk, and 16 ounces of potatoes daily. 

Its chemical constituents are as follows : 



Nitrogenous matter, 3 '7^4 ounces; 

Carbohydrates, 19,864 

Fat, , 1,580 " 

Mineral matter, 0,972 " 



Total of dry solids, 26,200. 



Upon this diet a fair amount of work may be done. 
The combustion of the carbohydrates envolves sufficient force 
to raise a ton 4,193 feet ; and thus the effete muscular sub- 
stance may be worn off by destructive assimilation, making 
place for new muscle derived from nitrogenous matter of 
which a bare sufficiency, but yet probably a sufficiency is 
supplied. A man of strong constitution is usually found at the 
end of it, to be in good health, and of normal weight ; yet, 
he has never probably experienced the content, which arises 
from a luxus (excess) consumption of food. It is intended to 
deny him the normal pleasure of the accumulation of reserve 
force in the gastric region. This pleasurable sensation un- 
der ordinary circumstances much promotes digestion, so that 
the whole of the ingesta are made the best use of; and there- 
fore "penal diet " as above quoted, it has been found expe- 
dient to introduce the slight excess to be noticed above what 
is needful to accomplish the required work in " foot-tons." 
The penalty of the regimen involves a certain degree of 
waste. 

A close imitation of " penal diet " is that which the duty 
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of a responsible goverment demands should be served out 
during a temporary famine, that is, one calculated not to 
last above three months. It is more economical to intro- 
duce the elements of variety in the diet, than to be too mon- 
otonous — that is to save in the daily issue, and to be occa- 
sionally liberal, to feast from time to time as a break in 
the regular fast. The expense of the excess is more than 
replaced by the diminished habitual ration, and that power- 
ful preservative of life, anticipation of pleasure, is brought 
into play. A reduction of the allowance below what experi- 
ence has indicated as " bare existence diet," made during the 
famine in Madras in the beginning of 1877, was attended 
with disastrous results. 

By dint of mixing and varying his diet, and making it 
consist of very nutritious articles, such as bread, meat, yolk of 
eggs, and soup, Signor Cornaro succeeded in reducing the 
quantity he daily consumed to as little as 12 ounces (Vene- 
tian ). But then he made the solids go much farther by the 
addition of 14 ounces of good wine. And the probability is 
that this gentleman had a peculiar constitution, for, in spite 
of his many readers, he has had no imitators of the experi- 
ment on their own persons. 

The appropriate food of the second class may be fairly 
represented by the dietaries of European soldiers in time of 
peace. The English soldier on home service, according to 
Dr. Parkes, receives from Government 5^^ pounds of meat 
and 7 pounds of bread weekly, and buys additional bread, 
vegetables, milk, and groceries out of his pay. Such a diet 
is sufificient for anybody under ordinary circumstances of 
regular light occupation ; but should extra demands be made 
upon mind or body,weight is lost, and, if the demands continue 
to be made, the health will suffer. Mr. F. Buckland, surgeon 
in the Guards, remarks (^Society of Arts Journal, 1863, 
quoted by Dr. Playfair) that, though the sergeants in the 
Guards fatten upon their rations, the quantity is not enough 
for recruits during drill. 

The Prussian soldier during peace gets weekly from his 
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canteen 1 1 pounds i ounce of rye bread and not quite 2^ 
pounds of meat. This is obviously insufficient, but under the 
conscription system it is reckoned that he will be able to make 
up the defificiency out of his own private means, or obtain char- 
itable contributions from his friends. Dr. Hildesheim (" Die 
Normal-Diat," Berlin, 1856, page 60,) states that asthenic 
diseases are very common in the army , which leads to the 
inference that the chance assistance on which the authorities 
lean is not trustworthy. As the legal rations in these two 
services does not profess to be a man's full food, it is needless 
to analyze it. In the French infantry of the line, each man 
during peace gets weekly 15 pounds of bread, 3.3 pounds of 
meat, pounds of haricot beans and other vegetables, 
with salt and pepper, and i ^ ounce of brandy. This seems 
to be enough to support a man under light employment. Its 
analysis gives : 

Water, .... 179.83 ounces. 
Nitrogenous matter ( inates or albumen), 30.17 ounces. 

Fat, 9.29 

Carbohydrates (or starch ), . . 126.84 " 

Total of dry solids, .... 166.30 " 

An Austrian, under the same circumstances, receives 
13.9 pounds of bread, ^ pound of flour, and 3.3 pounds of 
meat. The alimentary contents are : 

Water 129.5002! 

Nitrogenous, 27.40 oz. 

Fat, 8.23 " 

Carbohydrates, ....... 119.45 '* 

Total of dry solids 155.08 oz. 

The Russian conscript is allowed weekly : 



Black bread, . 7 pounds 

Meat T '< 
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Kawass (beer) .7.7 quarts 

Sour cabbage, .... 241^ gills — 122^2 oz. 

Barley, 24^ gills — 122^ oz. 

Salts /. . io}i ounces 

Horseradish, . . . . . . .28 grains 

Pepper, 28 

Vinegar, 5^ gills — 26^ ounces 



The "moderate exercise" of brain and muscle combined 
in the above classes, is fairly represented in the convict 
scale by " light labor," (such as oakum picking) and by 
"industrial employment," (such as tailoring, cobbling, 
Roman mosaic, mat making, basket weaving, etc.) The 
dietary for prisoners thus engaged is nearly identical, except 
that the artisans using their brains, are supplied with about 
an ounce extra daily. 

The " industrial employment diet" for a week is thus 
analyzed by Dr. Pavy : 



"WEEKLY ALLOWANCE. 




Nitrogen- 
ous 
Matter. 


( 'arbohy- 
cl rates. 


Fat. 


Minernl 
Matter 


Total 
Water- 

free 
Matter. 




Ounces. 


Ounces. 


Ounces. 


Ounces. 


Ounces. 


Ounces. 




3 500 


0 560 


1 540 


1 295 


0.105 


3 500 




J J 000 


1 764 


8 932 


0 7H 


0 420 


11 900 


Milk 


2rt 000 


1 148 


1 4o6 


1.092 


0 2-,'4 


3 920 




7 000 




5 380 






5.390 


Salt 


3 500 






3 500 


3 500 




1 000 


0 063 


0.743 


6 024 


0 0 0 


0 850 


Bread 


148 000 


11 988 


75 480 


2 3i..-< 


3 401 


93 240 




4 000 


1 340 




0 9-2 


0 216 


2 528 


Flour 


8 625 


0 931 


6^081 


0 1:2 


0 147 


7 131 


Meat cooked Trithout boneor gravy) . 


16 000 


4 416 




2 472 


0 4V2 


7 360 


Shins (made into soup). 


8 000 


1 688 




0 


2 07-.2 


4 080 


Suet 


1 .500 




1.214 


0 0:10 


1 274 




1 000 


0 013 


0 145 


0 0lj2 


0 (110 


0 170 




3 000 


0 036 


0 216 




0 OiH 


0 270 




1 000 


0 (112 


0 072 




0 ; 


0 090 




96 OUO 


2 016 


21 120 


0 192 


0 l.VJ 


24 000 


Total water- free matter 




25 975 


121 175 


10 937 


11 ?,ir, 


169 403 



This is probably a fair model for the most economical 
dietary on which an artisan or laborer on light work can 
thrive. It may be observed that the principle of variety is 
very conspicuous, and in private life it is possible to intro- 
duce still more variety by cookery. In the English and 
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Prussian armies, the introduction of variety is left to be 
attained by forcing the soldier to purchase some portion of 
his food out of his own pocket ; in the French scale it is 
managed by issuing spices and various vegetables, and trust- 
ing to the innate genius of the Gaulish warrior for cooking. 
The issue of an occasional glass of brandy on holidays makes 
an agreeble change and benefits digestion ; but if wine could 
be obtained it would be better and not extravagant. The 
Austrian bill of fare is sadly monotonous. The Russian 
ration may be noticed as particularly liberal of accessory and 
antiscorbutic food, from which civil as well as military dieti- 
cians might take a useful hint. Vinegar and other vegetable 
acids are too much neglected by our handicraftsmen and sol- 
diers. The Carthaginians are stated by Aristotle to have 
used vinegar as a substitute for wine during their campaigns; 
and the recipes given by Cato for flavoring vinegar with 
fruits show that it was in use among the laboring population 
in Italy. 

"Active " laborers are those who get through such an 
amount of work daily, exclusive of Sundays, as may be rep- 
resented by a walk of twenty miles. In this class are soldiers 
during a campaign, letter-carriers, and engineers employed 
on fields, or as artisans. These habitually consume on the 
average about a fifth more nitrogenous food, and twice as 
much fat as the tool class, while the quantity of vegetable 
hydrocarbons is not augmented, except in the royal en- 
gineers. 

The " hard labor" diet of convict prisons fairly represent 
what the authorities consider the minimum. It is the same as 
that already described as " industrial employment diet," with 
the following additions : barley, one ounce ; bread, twenty 
ounces ; shins, for soup, eight ounces ; carrots, one ounce ; 
onions, one-half ounce; turnips, one ounce. It contains, 
however, fourteen ounces less milk, and one ounce less 
" meat." 

The nutritive value of the additions may be seen by Dr. 
Pavy's alimentary analysis, which is as follows : 
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WEEKLY ADDITIONS. 




Nitrogen- 
ous 
Matter. 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Fat. 


Mineral 
Matter. 


1 otal 
waterlice 
Matter. 


llread 


Ounces. 

1 000 
20 000 
8 000 
1 000 

0 500 

1 000 


Ounces. 

0 063 

1 620 
1 688 
0 013 
0 006 
0 012 


Ounces. 

0 743 
10 280 


Ounces. 

0 004 
0 320 
0 320 
0 002 


Ounces. 

0 020 
0 460 
2 072 
0 010 
0 003 
0 006 


Ounces. 

0 850 
12 680 
4 080 
0 170 
0 0»5 
0 030 


Onions 


0 145 
0 036 
0 072 


Turnips 










I 


3 403 


11.276 


0 666 


2 571 


17 915 


From these totals must be deducted the articles cut off : 


WEEKLY DIMIKUTIONS. 




Nitrogen- 
ous 
Matter. 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Fat. 


Mineral 
Matter. 


Total 
waterfree 
Matter. 




14 000 
1 000 


0 574 
0 2-i6 


0 728 


0 546 
0 145 


0 112 
0 030 


1 960 
0 460 






Total water-free matter 




0 850 


0 728 


0.700 


0 142 


2 420 



The same food must be given, summer and winter, though 
the demand must be greater to provide for the extra quantity 
of heat required to be produced in cold weather. But then 
the amount of work is diminished at the latter season by i ^ 
hours, which is equivalent to an augmentation of the diet. 
The additions are more judicious than those made by the 
classes above mentioned, who partly furnish their own food ; 
for bread and vegetables constitute a large portion of the 
convict ration, and the extra quantity of soup replaces the 
lost milk, without risk of the waste in cooking, common when 
the uneducated deal with solid meat. 

**Hard work" is that got through by English navvies, 
hard worked weavers, and blacksmiths, etc., which is more 
earnest and intense than the enforced " hard labor " of 
the convict. It is difficult to obtain accurate information, 
but it would appear from Dr. Playfair's estimates that the 
customary addition to the diet is entirely in nitrogenous con- 
stituents. The higher their wages, the more meat the men 
eat. 

The neo-lect of vegetables by the last two classes is, in a 
10 
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physiological point of view, imprudent, and possibly may be 
a contributing cause of an inordinate thirst for alcohol which 
impoverishes and degrades many among them. To satisfy 
their instinctive craving for a hydrocarbon, they take one 
convenient, indeed, in some respects, but of which any ex- 
cess is unwholesome. The discovery already mentioned of 
the production of force from the assimilation of starch leads 
to a knowledge, opposed to old prejudices but supported by 
experience, that the raising of the energies to their full height 
of usefulness may be effected by vegetable food quite 
as well as by the more stimulating and more expensive ani- 
mal nutriment, or by the more rapidly absorbed alcohol. 

With regard to the tables quoted above, in which ultimate 
analyses are used as data for dietetic rules, it must be noticed 
that their authors deprecate arguments being founded on any 
but the very broadest characters of the articles analyzed. 
Specimens, even when of the highest quality, differ strangely 
from one another. Season, soil, modes of culture, the varia- 
tions of species, and many other little known influences, 
come into play and prevent our taking the market names of 
eatables as representatives of a definite chemical constitu- 
tion. And it may be added that ample scope should be al- 
lowed for the peculiarities of the indivdual and of his life- 
history. In the application of general rules, some one must 
be trusted to relax or strain them when circumstances require, 
or failures of a fatal character may occasionally result, and 
more often a galling perversion of justice. 

Estimates for the thrifty management of food-supply 
have usually reference to the feeding of others rather 
than to the calculation of a man's own dietary. Enough has 
been said on that point under the head of the influence of 
diet upon health ; and if a person really wants to bring down 
the expense of feeding himself to the lowest point, he can 
readily rate himself under one of the classes enumerated 
above, and act accordingly. It may, however, be doubted 
whether it is wise to reduce the diet to the minimum which 
the work requires. The certain evils of an accidental defi- 
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ciency, or of a miscalculation, are so serious that the danger 
outweighs the possible inconvenience of a slight excess. It 
were an unthrifty thrift, indeed, which imperiled vigor of 
mind and body to effect a pecuniary saving ; for there is no 
investment so remunerative as high health. A man need 
not consider that he is wasteful when he spends money upon 
making his bill of fare palatable and provocative of indul- 
gence to the extent of moderate superfluity. Pleasure and 
Prudence here walk hand in hand. 

Milk as an article of diet. 

The nutritive properties of milk hold a middle rank be- 
tween vegetable and animal food. It is strengthening, nutri- 
tive, and easily assimilated. It is mild, soothing, and instead 
of exciting the system and quickening the pulse, ( like beef- 
tea or other preparations of animal food,) has a tendency to 
languor and disinclination for exercise. The milk of differ- 
ent animals differs in its composition and nourishing qualities 
and it varies according to the food on which the animal has 
been fed. 

Cows Milk. 

Cow's milk, being the most plentifully furnished, 
is one of the greatest importance as an article of diet. 
In its pure state, it is only adapted for strong stomachs; 
but in cases where we wish to supply the system quickly 
with much nutritive matter in small bulk it is one of the best 
aliments. It should not be taken by persons laboring under 
indigestion, nor by those with weak stomachs. Under such 
circumstances it is very apt to turn acid on the stomach. 
To prevent this effect a small quantity of lime water often 
proves a useful addition. In all acute diseases milk should 
be prohibited, and, if taken undiluted, it is not well suited 
for the convalescent. In certain chronic diseases, such as 
spitting of blood, the early stages of consumption, the scrof- 
ulous affections of children, certain disorders of the urinary 
organs, chronic dysentery, and various spasmodic and ner- 
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vous diseases, the most appropriate diet, in the majority of 
cases, is milk prepared with bread, rice, arrow-root, and 
other farinaceous substances. 

The albumenous part of milk is not coagulated into a 
mass by boiling like the white of an egg; this is owing to 
the greater quantity of water with which it is united. By 
the action of heat a thin film rises to the surface. By skim- 
ming this from time to time, the whole of the albumen may 
be removed. By this process milk is rendered less nutritive 
but more digestible, and is, therefore, better adapted to weak 
stomachs than if taken in a pure state. 

Asses Milk. 

Asses' milk is not so rich in cream and cheesy matter as 
that of the cow or goat, but contains more sugar, and is 
much easier of digestion, being eminently adapted to patients 
whose digestive organs are in a debilitated condition. In 
many instances it proves gently laxative, and in this respect 
differs from that of the cow, which, in most cases, has rather 
an opposite tendency. To persons threatened with con- 
sumption, and in the early stages of that disease, more 
especially when associated with a deranged state of the stom- 
ach and bowels, the milk of asses, when it can be procured in 
sufficient quantity is of the greatest service. 

Goaf s Milk. 

The milk of the goat is richer and stronger than that of 
the cow, but does not contain so much sugar. It is easier of 
digestion to many stomachs than that of the cow. 

Milk consists of water, holding in solution, caseine, sugar, 
and saline matter, or salts ; and, in suspension, fat (butter) 
in the form of minute globules, probably inclosed in a skin of 
caseine, which give the milk its white color and opacity. 

The fat, with a little caseine, sugar, and salts, constitutes 
the cream, which separates on allowing the milk to stand at 
rest for some time, the greater part of the caseine, sugar, and 
salts remaining in the milk. 
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The composition of genuine milk varies with many cir- 
cumstances. 

The proportion of cream varies greatly ; in ten samples 
of genuine milk tested, it ranged from ioj4 to iy}4 per 
cent. ( by volume ). The specific gravity of the milk, that is, 
its weight, as compared with the weight of an equal volume 
of water, should always be ascertained ; although we cannot, 
as is frequently supposed, draw from this any very definite con- 
clusions as to the quality of the milk. Fat being lighter than 
water, an increase in this, which of course increases the rich- 
ness of the milk, causes a decrease in its specific gravity ; 
and, therefore, if we depended on this alone as a test of the 
genuineness of milk, we might be led to declare a sample 
mixed with water, when in truth it was not only quite genu- 
ine, but unusually rich ; and, on the other hand, a sample 
from which a part of the cream had been withdrawn would 
have its specific gravity increased, and might be pronounced 
of very good quality. 

The age of the cow, the food on which it is fed, and even 
the temperature of the atmosphere, influence the quality of 
the milk. Cows fed upon beet-root yield milk containing 
less caseine and less fat, but considerably more sugar than 
that of animals fed on hay or grass ; whilst carrots appear 
to increase the quantity of sugar, without making any appre- 
ciable difference in the caseine and fat. Experiments on this 
subject are, however, as yet too few and too imperfect to 
allow us to draw accurate conclusions. It has been stated 
that in a hot and dry country the yield of milk is less, but its 
quality richer ; also that cold weather is favorable to the pro- 
duction of caseine and sugar, whilst hot weather increases 
the proportion of butter. All these statements, however, 
require to be confirmed by further and more carefully con- 
ducted experiments, before they can be fully relied on. 

In analyzing a sample of milk, we should ascertain the 
amount of solid matter, of caseine, fat, sugar, saline matter 
(or salts), water, the proportion of cream as indicated by the 
lactometer, the specific gravity of the milk, and of the serum 
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(or liquid portion) of the milk from which the caseine and fat 
have been removed by coagulating and straining. The accu- 
rate determination of these points is far from being a simple 
matter. " There's chalk in the milk," is all nonsense. Chalk 
will not remain in solution, but will settle. Hence milk is 
not adulterated v/ith chalk. Milk is reduced by water, and 
if the body is again made up which, the water has reduced, 
it is done by adding corn starch, or calves' brains. Some chil- 
dren in cities literally starve to death on this sort of milk. 

Starch in milk may be detected by putting a drop of 
iodine into a glass of milk, when the starch will give off a 
blue color ; or, by boiling such milk, it will thicken. Animals 
brains, which are sometimes mixed in milk, may be detected 
with the microscope. Soda is often put in cans of milk that 
are to be transported, to keep the milk sweet. 

Pure milk contains : 



Water, 

Solid particles, . 


862.8 
. 137.2 


Sugar, . . . . 
Caseine, .... 
Snline 


. . 43-8 

• 527 
. . 38.0 
2 7 


To parts, . . . 

J' 


1000.0 


137.2 


GRASS-FED COW's MILK. 

Water, 868 


Sugar, 

Salt, 


. . 44 

46 

. . 39 
. . 3 


To parts, . . . 


. 1000 


Solid matter, . 


. . 132 


SWILL MILK. 




Butter, .... 


iS 


Solid parts, . . . 


. 930 
• 70 


Caseine, .... 
Salt, .... 


. . . 8 

. . 34 
. . . 10 


To parts. 


. 1000 


Solid matter, . 


. . . 70 
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The reader will perceive by these quotations, (from Dr. 
Samuel R. Percy's report to the Academy of Medicine, New 
York), that it requires twice as much swill milk to give the 
same amount of nourishment as of a pure article. Further- 
more, the swill milk is diseased, and, when magnified, ap- 
pears as represented in the illustration. It contains corrup :1 




Pure Milk. Watered JUlk. 



matter, and pieces of diseased udder, with broken-down rotten 
globules. 

The result of feeding children on this pernicious article 
of diet is to generate scrofula, skin diseases, rickets, diarrhoea, 
cholera infantum, and consumption, or marasmus— wasting 
away. 

The quantity of cream in any sample of milk may be as- 
certained by means of an instrument called a lactometer. 
The specific gravity of milk in its fresh condition, as 
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already stated, affords no indication of its purity or otherwise. 
It appears, however, that the serum has a more constant spe- 
cific gravity ; and, by accurately observing this, a tolerably 
correct idea may be obtained as to whether or not the milk 
has been diluted with water, and even what quantity of water 
has been added. 

The specific gravity of the milk itself, and of the serum, 
may be taken with the hydrometer, or more accurately with 
the specific gravity bottle. 

But as an article of diet it would appear that the nutritive 
value of milk, as compared with other articles of animal 
food, is not generally appreciated. Dr. Wiggin, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., says there is less difference between the eco- 
nomical value of milk, beefsteak, eggs, or fish, than is com- 
monly supposed. The quantity of water in good milk is 86 
to 87 per cent., in round steak 75 per cent., in fatter beef 
60 per cent., in eggs about 68 per cent. From several 
analysis recently made, he estimated sirloin steak (reckon- 
ing loss from bone) at 35 cents a pound, as dear as milk 
at 24 cents a quart; round steak at 20 cents a pound, as dear 
as milk at 14 cents a quart ; eggs at 30 cents a doz., as dear 
as milk at 20 cents a quart; corned beef at 17 cents, as 
dear as milk at 15 cents. 

The result from these deductions seems to be that milk, 
at even 1 2 cents a quart, is the cheapest animal food that can 
be used. 

Granting this to be true, another question arises which 
must be settled if we would expect to derive the full benefit 
of using milk as an article of diet. It is known by experience 
that milk does not equally agree with all persons — in the case 
of some producing headache and feverish symptoms, and in 
others giving rise to biliousness. 

Milk, after being taken into the stomach, is converted' 
almost into a solid curd by heat, and the acid given off by 
that organ combining with potash and the soda which the 
milk contained, and which was necessary to keep it in a 
state of solution. The watery portion being separated and 
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absorbed, the gastric juice finds it difficult to penetrate and 
break down the remaining curd which now acts as a crude 
and indigestible substance in the stomach, giving rise, by 
reflex action, to headache, and by its irritating presence, 
interferring with the digestion of other substances that may 
be going on. In consequence, the contents pass out of 
the stomach in an imperfectly digested condition, and in their 
subsequent course through the system are not properly 
assimilated ; and on arriving at the liver clog that great 
strainer of the blood. The bile not being properly poured 
out of this organ, the blood in passing through it becomes 
impregnated with bilious matter which is carried on through 
the round of the circulation, showing its effects in a sallow 
cast of countenance and skin, and occasioning those general 
unpleasant symptoms comprehended under the term of bil- 
iousness. In order to render milk more digestible, its par- 
ticles should be divided, which can be effected by bread, or 
some other farinaceous article. When cooked with rice 
and eggs (rice pudding), it forms the type of a proper food ; 
containing nitrogen, phosphates and starch. Milk, when used 
as a drink, should be boiled, then diluted with water. The 
solid matter of mWk constitutes a little more than 121^ per 
cent, of the whole, of which more than one third is caseine, 
or the cheese principle, about one quarter is butter and the 
balance sugar and salts of these substances, the butter and 
the sugar supply heat to the body, while the caseine contains 
tissue-making material in a most concentrated form. 

Our Bread. 

The following article is cut from a very interesting chap- 
ter by Dr. C. Both of Boston : 

The history of bread reaches back too far to ascertain its 
invention. The word *' bread " does not mean the same sub- 
stances everywhere. On Otaheite and the Moluccas, bread 
indicates the fruit of the bread-tree {artocarpus incisor). 
What maize-corn is for the Mexican highlands, the banana 
is for the tropical lowlands. In some of the poorest districts 
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of Europe the potato forms all the bread that can be obtained 
by the laboring class ; while guinea-corn, oats and barley, 
several kinds of palms, manioc or cossava, yam, and many 
other roots and vegetables furnish what is called bread in 
various parts of our globe. We make bread of wheat, rye 
and corn. Of wheat we cultivate several kinds, the principle 
of which are Triticum vulgare and Triticum spelta. These 
different kinds exhibit again small differences, according to 
the ground and climate where they grew. 

The comparative anatomy and physiology of a single 
grain of wheat or barley is very interesting. Under the 
microscope we distinguish twenty-three different parts, which 
resemble very much the different linings, vessels and embry- 
onic parts of an animal egg. The root and leaf germ re- 
semble the yolk ; and the flour body, the white of an egg. 
We observe also around the egg as well as around the grain 
four different skins or linings. The flour body is divided 
into capsules, the inner ones of which are filled with starch 
cells, the outer ones with albuminous matter. From this 
flour body the young plant is nourished before it is able to 
extract its nutriment from the ground by means of roots. It 
is this flour body which principally constitutes our fine flour. 
A hen's egg needs for development of its embryo, heat 
and air ; our grain needs the same in connection with water. 
An egg can be kept several months by the exclusion of heat 
and air ; the life-principle of grain can be preserved thou- 
sands of years, as the wheat grains found in the Pyramids 
have shown. If we take a grain of barley and soak it 
in water, then expose it to a middling summer-heat in air, 
the seemingly dead life-principle immediately developes it- 
self. After some hours we observe the under thicker part to 
swell and open, and a few string-like fibres appear, which, 
under the microscope, show a fine, hairy coat. These are 
the roots of the germ. The leaves press themselves upwards 
to the point of the grain, and if kept moist long enough, we 
may see them appear on the opposite side of the roots 
several hours later. As long as we keepthis grain moist it 
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grows until its flour body is exhausted, when it perishes for 
want of nourishing earth. 

The process which the starch- 
cells have to undergo during 
germination is also very inter- 
esting, being, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, actually ^ 
devoured by the germ. Before 
this can be done the starch-cells 
have to submit to a chemical 
change, by which they are trans- 
formed into a liquid form. They 
form, through the aid of the albu- 
minous capsules before men- 
tioned, *' granulose," "dextrin- 
gum," and " glycose." These 
three forms represent only trans- 
formation stages. Between 
starch and glycose, many more 
conditions exist ; but these three 
are the principal ones. Glycose 
is extensively found in plants, and all sweet-tasting juices 
is extensively found in plants, and all sweet-tasting juices 
owe this property to it. All sugar in plants found in 
connection with acid is glycose ; but in the absence of acid 
we have cane-sugar. Different forms of glycose are honey, 
potato, manna, mucine, grane, glycyrrizine-sugar, etc. The 
difference between cane-sugar and glycose is, that the 
latter brought in contact with ferment cells, or albumen, 
ferments ; while cane-sugar cannot ferment as such, but has 
to reform in glycose with loss of lactic acid. The object of 
malting for making beer, and the object of raising dough for 
making bread, is the transformation of starch into gly- 
cose. 

Before we can make bread of grain we have to grind it 
to powder, then sift and bolt it ; thus we obtain fine flour. 
By grinding the grain, we break the cellulose linings, which 
form the capsules inside and outside the grain, and thereby 
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set free the starch cells as well as the albuminous matter, 
generally called gluten. By sifting we separate the coarser 
parts of cellulose from the starch, gluten, germ, and finer 
cellulose ; by bolting we finally separate starch and gluten 
from almost all cellulose. Whoever has sent grain to a mill 
jiust have observed that from the same grain he did not re- 
ceive back the same quantity of bolted flour ; and many a 
miller has suffered the name of a cheat for this reason. The 
truth is that gluten extracts moisture rapidly from the air, 
and, if so, it will remain with the cellulose, holding back at 
the same time many starch cells by its sticking qualities. 
Grain should therefore be well, dried before being sent to the 
mill, and should be bolted in a dry atmosphere. 

To prevent starvation we could eat flour as it is ; the 
digestive apparatus would be able to digest it, and sustain 
life. We can save a good deal of digestive labor by boiling 
flour in water. But for the purpose of quick digestion, we 
must make bread ; and for the purpose of pleasure and 
quick digestion we should make good bread ; and for the 
purpose of good health, strength, beauty, and the above to- 
gether, we make different kinds of bread. 

To make bread is very easy as every house-wife knows ; 
but they all know that they cannot produce equally good 
bread. 

Within the last fifty years chemists have written a great 
deal about it, and have, I dare say, brought about quite a 
number of changes, and perhaps some misconceptions of the 
real principle of fermentation. 

It has been proposed by chemists to aid bread-making by 
additions of soda, of potash, of muriatic and phosphoric 
acid ; of carbonic acid, and several other processes. The 
origin of all these propositions may be found in an imper- 
fect knowledge of the laws of fermentation. No process 
whatever can quicken, help, or improve the above mentioned 
one, when properly executed. The rules repeated will 
appear as follows : — 
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1. Good flour not matted together, and of good and dis- 
tinct odor. 

2. Complete diffusion of the ferment cells throughout the 
dough by means of 

3. Well dispersed and equally mixed water (or milk). 

4. The greatest possible quantity of atmospheric air 
brought into the dough by the act of kneading. 

5. Equal temperature of not less than 70 degrees, not 
higher than 90 degrees, without disturbance. 

6. An oven of not less than 425 degrees Fahrenheit of 
heat. 

In spite of this great heat it will occur that the fermenta- 
tion in the middle of the bread will not be entirely inter- 
rupted until th^ bread becomes cold. If so it will, when 
eaten warm, continue fermenting in the stomach, and pro- 
duce flatulency. As bile stops directly all fermentation, 
this will cease in the intestines; but in case of absence of 
bile, or of deficient quality of it, fermentation will con- 
tinue throughout the intestines, and cause disagreeable and 
painful sensations. This is the reason that- dyspeptic 
people should never eat bread until totally cold, or stale. 

Many people are accustomed to drink while eating, which 
is a gross mistake under all circumstances. We should 
masticate farinaceous food long enough to be well mixed 
with saliva to be swallowed. Do we drink water or any 
other liquid, so do we only cheat ourselves. If we can not 
produce saliva, it is a sign that the stomach is not ready to 
receive food at all ; as quick as we have swallowed enough 
for digestion the saliva glands cease to produce saliva, and 
without drinking we can not eat any more. We can drink all 
we want before or after eating, but should not substitute 
water or any other liquid for saliva. Many sickly people will 
find this simple rule of the greatest advantage, and I dare 
say that if we were taught from childhood what and how to 
eat and drink, we might avoid a great deal of painful and an- 
noying troubles. The truth of this statement can be found 
by experiment. A person with a somewhat delicate stomach 
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may swallow several pieces of meat, or one or two raw eggs 
without chewing, and it will not produce any trouble ; but if 
the same person should try to swallow three boiled potatoes, 
in pieces, without chewing, he will soon find the difference. 
Heart-burn, followed by flatulency, are the consequences. If 
bread-eating causes any such difficulty, the reason lies in 
these facts. The chemical difference of wheat, rye and corn, 
will appear from the following table. In i,ooo parts of flour 
we find — 





Gram. 


Albumen. 
(Gluten.) 


Fat. 


Cellulose. 


Starch. 


Gum. 


Minerals— Pot- 
nsh. Soda, Lime, 
M.ignc8ia, Iron, 
Pho.sphorus, Si- 
lex auii Sulphur, 


"Wheat 




155 56 


18 


27 


577 


65 


2.3 15 






107 


19 


ye 


5«0 


• 102 


22 26 


Com ... 




108 


76 


51 


588 


34 


3 52 



The mineral contained in different grain will vary some- 
what according to the land where they grew. There are 
some remarkable differences between rye and wheat. From 
the fact that wheat contains 50-ioooths more albumen than 
rye, it appears that wheat requires less ferment than rye or 
corn to be transformed into glycose at the same time ; wheat 
contains of all three the most phosphorus, rye the most sul- 
phur. Both these minerals are of great consequence in the 
human economy. Phosphorus is a very essential ingredient 
for the nerve-cells, while sulphur is a most necessary con- 
stituent of human bile. In no way can we substitute either 
in an artificial way. We might eat all the sulphur and all the 
phosphoric acid we please, without adding the least particle 
to our blood formula; it is, therefore, the prime object of 
medical science to study the contents of food, and its scien- 
tific use. Wheat bread ranks first for the purpose of sup- 
porting intellectual labor ; and rye bread ranks first for the 
purpose of supporting the animal economy of men. On account 
of its poverty in minerals, Indian corn bread does not rank at 
all ; but may be used as a substitute for production of fat. 

A lady wishing to improve her form and flesh should eat 
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the following bread: Take half wheat and half rice flour 
(rice contains the greatest amount and finest quality of 
starch). Diffuse the ferment cells in milk instead of water; k 
before baking add butter and salt. No food can supercede 
this for the above purpose. 

All persons suffering with affections of the liver should 
use not too finely bolted rye flour in preference to wheat. 
As the digestion improves wheat flour may be mixed with 
the rye. Such bread should be thoroughly baked, and not 
eaten before it is two days old. More salt should be added 
than is ordinarily necessary. 

All students and intellectually engaged persons, with 
perfect digestion, should eat wheat bread of such flour, as it 
has the strongest and richest flavor (gluten and germ). 

Under certain circumstances of the body, additions of 
oatmeal or flour, made of peas or lentils would be of advan- 
tage. Especially is this the case in pulmonary consumption, 
for the sake of the lime, which oats, lentils, and peas contain 
more than other grains. Bread for consumptives should be 
made of finely bolted rye flour, with additions of some finely 
bolted -(dry) oatmeal or lentils; some yeast dissolved in 
water, half water and milk, or pure milk, according to the 
digestive power of the patient ; afterward some fresh butter and 
salt should be added. Such bread contains the greatest 
amount of sulphur, lime, magnesia and silex. In consumption 
these minerals are used in the body to calcify those diseased 
cells which cannot be expelled, thus rendering them harm- 
less to the organism. (Natural and artificial calcification of 
morbid cells.) 

A fat man wishing to have bread to produce the least fat, 
should eat the following articles. Take the remains of the 
flour which is left after bolting, consisting principally of cellu 
lose and gluten ; use sour leaven instead of yeast ; let the 
dough stand longer than for the other bread, and bake well. 
Such bread has a very agreeable odor ; its taste, when prop- 
erly made, indicates a tendency to acidity (lactic acid); it 
digests very slow, and contains no fat-rendering material, and 
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is very healthy. As will be seen from the above, the different 
kinds of bread can be made by mixing different kinds of flour ; 
by taking different kinds of ferment ; by fermenting less or 
more ; by mixing butter, milk, sugar, molasses, cream, eggs, 
lard, or other substances with it, and by baking more or less; 
all for the sake of taste, pleasure, custom, prejudice, and 
health. 

It was not the intention of this article to exhaust the sub- 
ject, and to state all that possibly could be said about bread. 
The object was to show what points and advantages can be 
derived from a knowledge of our daily food. What the 
philosophers of past ages tried in vain to find — the most 
wonderful agents for longevity, beauty, preservation of youth, 
for health, for the improper balanced human economy(disease) 
— we find all together in our daily food. The knowledge of 
our food, its preparation and its purpose in the animal 
economy, gives us an unfailing guide for pleasure, entertain- 
ing study, health, beauty, long lasting youth, strength, and 
above all, the power of preventing and actually curing of 
diseases heretofore considered incurable in spite of experi- 
ence of two thousand years ; of calculation, speculation and 
remedies. 

Water, its effect upon health. 

Loomis says water may be regarded as a portion of our 
food, both because it is taken in so large quantity in the 
liquid state, and also because it forms so large a proportion 
of our solid food. It is the means of adjusting the tempera- 
ture of the body, of eliminating the carbonic acid from the 
lungs, saline and oily substances through the skin, and the 
nitrogenized products of waste by the kidneys. 

The most important agency of water in the system de- 
pends on its great solvent power. But this property also 
renders it liable to be frequently contaminated. The con- 
tamination may be only slight and its effects may be only 
slowly cumulative, unobservable perhaps for months, and then 
show themselves in such forms of disease as are at once obvi- 
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ously traceable to this source. Its work is imperceptibly slow, 
but the constitution is no less certainly undermined. 

The best water, that is, water containing the least foreign 
matter, is rain water. But water is never free from some 
foreign ingredients. Even when it has been subjected to 
natural distillation by being taken up into the atmosphere as 
vapor and condensed into clouds, and finally into rain and 
snow, it absorbs in its passage through the air, oxygen, car- 
bonic acid, and ammonia. These additions are not re- 
garded as hurtful. The water of springs and streams in 
granitic and other silicious geological formations, has nearly 
equal purity with rain-water. 

But the water that falls upon the surface of the earth 
v.^here the formations are either alluvial or calcareous, reap- 
pears as springs in which the water is highly charged with 
hurtful ingredients, mostly in the form of lime or magnesia. 
Waters of this kind are known in common language as 
"hard." Where hard water abounds, the taste of those who 
use it so adapts itself that the water is not disagreeable, but 
is greatly preferred to soft water ; yet it is, undoubtedly, to 
some extent, hurtful. It compels the system to take on an 
abnormal condition, and hence favors either directly the oc- 
currence of some disease, as goitre, or it operates conjointly 
with other causes in inducing disease of the digestive or- 
gans. 

Dr. Litheby, in the British Medical Journal^ says that he 
considers moderately hard water better suited for drinking 
than that which is very soft — an opinion which is confirmed by 
that of the French authorities, who took the Paris water 
from the chalk districts instead of from sandy strata. He also 
states that a larger percentage of French conscripts are re- 
jected from soft-water districts than from neighbourhoods 
supplied with hard water, and that English towns supplied 
with water of more than ten degrees of hardness have a mor- 
tality of four per one thousand less than those whose inhab- 
itants use soft-water. 

Deleterious ingredients of the more important class are 
II 

\ 
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of organic origin. Soils of every kind contain decaying ani- 
mal and vegetable matters. Most of the springs from which 
wells are supplied must be fed from rain water which has 
passed through such soils. The rocks through which it has 
filtered have deprived the water of much of its impurity, 
but many wells, especially those of no great depth, contain 
traces of impurities which the surface soil has imparted. 
But no precaution can prevent impurities both in the wells, 
and in the rivers in the vicinity of large cities, where the ref- 
use from manufacturing establishments, and the contents of 
cesspools and sewers must be disposed of. Hence, the ob- 
taining of water for cities from a distance and from the pur- 
est sources is necessary to health, and all requisite expendi- 
tures however great, are regarded as justifiable and impera- 
tive. 

Having shown that it is not easy to obtain pure water, 
we will endeavor to give some of the simplest means of 
purifying it by the use of filters, so composed as to strain 
out the pure water, leaving the deleterious particles. 

Charcoal as a water-filter. 

Dr. Franklin, F.R.S., was the first to show that animal 
charcoal will not only remove organic, but also many of the 
inorganic constituents of water. Mr. Skey, of New Zealand, 
proved, in 1868, that even arsenic may thus be removed, 
showing still further the efficacy of animal charcoal for puri- 
fying water for drinking and other purposes. 

Removal of organic substances from water. 

It is well known that the presence of any organic sub- 
stances in water is very detrimental, and various methods 
have been suggested for removing them. Permanganate of 
potash has been employed in many instances ; but a much 
better application is said to consist in the use of black oxide 
of iron. This is obtained most readily by heating powdered 
red heamatite iron ore with saw-dust in a crucible. If im- 
pure watev is allowed to percolate through a layer several 
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inches thick of this black oxide of iron, the organic constitu- 
ents will be completely neutralized. Such filters of black 
oxide of iron have been in use for several years without hav- 
ing lost their efficiency. 

Dr. Adam Miller, of Chicago, gives the following admira- 
ble and simple means of preparing a filter: Take a common 
flower-pot, new from the store ; place a small sponge over the 
hole in the bottom ; over this sponge place a piece of broken 
crockery with the concave side over the sponge ; then place 
another sponge over this, so as to cover the bottom of the 
crock, and fill the crock with fine, clean sand, two-thirds full, 
and mix with the sand a teacupful or more of finely pulver- 
ized charcoal. Then place this on two cross-sticks over an 
open-mouthed jar and pour water repeatedly and gradually 
over the sand and charcoal, and the water that passes 
through this will be pure and clean and perfectly clear frorn 
poisonous substances. 

The source of water supply is perhaps the most mo- 
mentous problem which a town's population can have to 
solve, and it has acquired still greater importance froin 
recent investigations respecting the spread of disease ; yet 
not only the source, but the quantity, distribution, and even 
quality of water, are not unfrequently in the hands of those 
whose interests are not those of the consumers. A trading 
monopoly may decimate by cholera and diarrhoea, may 
degrade in filth and depravity, the poor of a town, which in 
cruel mockery they are said to serve. On the subject of 
purity much difference of opinion still unhappily exists. 
What amount of impurity, what amount of animal pollution, 
if any, can be consumed with safety ? Does filtration, does 
exposure to air in the river's course, convert a sewage-laden 
water into a wholesome drink? are questions still seething in 
the crucibles of rival chemists — questions which it may yet 
be that the physiologist will be called upon to decide. Low 
levels will receive the drainage from higher parts and of 
streets as well. Sewers will leak or get blocked, old cess- 
pools are never in repair, yet pumps are still used in the 
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densest quarters of our towns and cities, and, as might be 
expected, are the fruitful source of typhoid and choleraic 
disease. 

Lead Tubes or Pipes. 

Numerous, serious and frequent fatal consequences have 
followed the use of lead pipes for conveying water into houses. 

The following are symptoms of lead-poisoning, some or 
all of which may be considered as the forerunners of serious 
disease : 

1. A blue discoloration of the gums at their junction with 
the teeth. This was observed about the same time by Tan- 
querel, by Dr. Schilbach, of Neustadt, and by Dr. Brinton, 
of London. The discovery of this mark has proved a bless- 
ing to thousands. When present it is positive evidence 
of the poison ; it is not, however, developed in every case. 
M. Brachet (Paris, 1850) states that it is almost always pres- 
ent in patients poisoned by inhalation. 

2. A metallic taste and fetid breath. Observed also in 
slow poisoning from other metals, as mercury and copper. 

3. Lead-jaundice. Sometimes the complexion assumes 
an earthen hue ; sometimes it becomes transparent and waxy, 
presenting an appearance of excessive delicacy. Emaciation 
is an occasional phenomenon. These primary effects rarely 
co-exist. The diseases likely to follow, are : 

1. Colic or neuralgia, chiefly abdominal. It is common 
and well known as lead or painter's colic. 

2. "Arthralgia," or neuralgia of the limbs. These are 
anomalous pains, chiefly in the limbs, and without redness 
or swelling. The cause being overlooked, rheumatism is 
generally assigned as the explanation. In true rheu- 
matism the joints are most involved. In ordinary neuralgia 
the pain chiefly follows the nerve trunks. In this affection 
the pain is in the finer branches of nerves, distributed to the 
muscles. 

3 Paralysis, or lead-palsy. Any muscles of the body may 
be involved. The arms, wrists and fingers are oftenest 
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weakened. Paralysis is usually only partial. Wristdrop is 
characteristic. Amaurosis, or paralysis of the retina, deaf- 
ness, and loss of voice, are occasioned. 

4. Cerebral affections. The most most frequent of these 
are convulsions ; they are usually epileptic. 

In view of these facts, there can not be two opinions as 
to the impropriety of using lead pipes for water when their 
use can be avoided, and pipes are now manufactured and 
sold which insulate the lead from the water by a lining of 
block-tin, a harmless material, durable and not very expensive. 

A tin tube is inclosed within the leaden one, and the two 
are drawn out by hydraulic power. The inside of the com- 
pound tube has, therefore, a tin instead of a leaden surface ; 
and as tin is unacted on by air and water, all risk of poison- 
ing is prevented. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, think it eminently 
proper to speak of the danger of drinking water without dis- 
cretion. Not a season passes when a number of laboring 
men do not die by drinking this pure and heaven-prepared 
beverage, to excess, when overheated. Strange, men will do 
this, when a very small quantity will much better quench 
their thirst, and do them good, instead of harm. Let any 
one, no matter how thirsty, drink only a swallow, gargle his 
throat a few times, with cold water, and he will find his heat 
allayed, and thirst quenched, much more thoroughly than if 
he drinks a pint of iced water, and without risk of death from 
its effects. Remember this, while hot weather lasts. 

Another phase of the subject can be found in the follow- 
ing article, taken from the London Lancet. 

There is a practice, against which many persons need to 
be put on their guard — namely, drinking cold watery bever- 
ages in cold weather. Cold drinks are depressing in their 
influence, and the result of taking such draughts when per- 
forming more than common feats of strength and endurance, 
particularly in middle age and advanced life, is to lower the 
tone of the nerve centers at a time when it is most desira- 
ble that they should be in exceptionally good workmg or- 
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der, so that they may retain the vitality to meet unusual 
need. So far as we are aware, the physiological effect of 
iced potations taken hastily when putting forth special 
strength and making a peculiarly large demand on the 
vital torce of the nervous system is either not understood 
or is forgotten. For the sake of the many zealous states- 
men and polititions who do not seem to have given the need 
of special precautions in this particular a single thought, it 
is desirable to point out that the worst illnesses may, and 
do, proceed apparently from insignificant causes. This is 
one of the petty causes which may lead to sad results. 



MINERAL WATERS. 



The following letter from an article in the New York 
Medical Joiunial, by Dr. Kessler, gives some very excellent 
thoughts upon the use and abuse of mineral water. 

** What are mineral waters ? 

Waters impregnated with mineral substances would seem 
to be a perfectly plain and correct answer, and yet a little 
reflection will show that this definition is by no means justi- 
tied in the light of physical and chemical facts. Does not 
all water chiefly belong to the mineral kingdom, and does 
not even the rain-water contain foreign substances in admix- 
ture with its own essential elements ? and if the term " min- 
eral water " implies, indeed, the presence of a larger quan- 
tity of mineral substances than is usually found in common 
sweet water, we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
are springs noted all over the world for their efficacy and 
healing power. 

The methodical use of mineral waters is alone indicated 
in chronic affections, and these only when the organism is 
not wholly reduced by protracted disease, or a {2X2}^ dia- 
thesis. 
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Mineral waters can be used either at the home of the 
patient, or at the spring, but the latter is for obvious reasons 
far more preferable, and should be insisted on whenever prac- 
ticable. The physician in recommending a spring must how- 
ever not be guided solely by the chemical ingredients of the 
water, but almost as much so by situation, climate, and sur- 
roundings of the spring. Springs are situated in various lat- 
itudes and have, therefore, a variable mean annual tempera- 
ture ; some possess besides, in consequence of their pecu- 
liar situation, either near to the sea or to snow covered 
mountains, either giving access to warm or cold winds or not, 
another mean temperature than the one corresponding with 
the isothermal line that intersects them. But still of far 
greater importance, is the mean temperature of the summer 
which exhibits in most places more striking differences than 
does that of the whole year, and yet, an equable climate, 
or at least are subject only to very slight diurnal and monthly 
fluctuations in temperature, is essential in the treatment of 
diseases. 

To send a patient suffering from inflammatory irritation 
of the respiratory mucous membrane, to a spring situated in 
a region where the air is very dry, is just as irrational as to 
send a rheumatic to a fountain whose atmosphere is always 
surcharged with aqueous vapor, and therefore apt to restrain 
transpiration. 

For reasons most intimately connected with conditions of 
seasons and atmosphere, and too numerous to be mentioned 
here, the months of June, July, and August are the fittest 
time for the use of mineral waters. If this is, however, true 
in a general sense, the spring and autumn offers still many 
advantages. A moderate temperature of the air is, in many 
forms of disease, and with irritable, readily perspiring indi- 
viduals, far more favorable to the use of warm mineral waters 
and baths than the oppressive heat in the months of July and 
August. To nervous, excitable persons, the ceaseless turbu- 
lence prevailing at much frequented watering-places, especi- 
ally during the height of the season, is absolutely injurious, 
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and they do better to choose either May or September for 
their cure. 

Neither very hot and dry, nor cool and rainy seasons, are 
propitious for the use of mineral waters, and in either case 
the physician must give his patients especial directions for 
their conduct. Little active exercise, lighter raiment and 
cooler baths are indicated pending the hot term, and the 
reverse after the heat has moderated. 

Of late years continental physicians have adopted the 
practice of prescribing the use of mineral waters, internally, 
and in the form of baths, during the winter season, and de- 
cidedly with excellent success. 

Patients should, as a rule, drink smaller quantities of min- 
eral water during the cold season, should but gradually and 
cautiously increase the dose, take their breakfast some time 
after the last glass is consumed, and bathe not before several 
hours have elapsed. The baths require no higher tempera- 
ture than in summer ; but, if the skin is to be incited to 
greater activity, the patient must stay for some time in bed 
and take no active exercise in the open air before the warmer 
hours of the day, and then, only, where he is not exposed to 
cold winds. 

We have seen many evils resulting from the careless and 
indiscriminate use of mineral waters, many aggravations of 
suffering, and many artificially-produced ailments ; and where 
is the physician who has not witnessed the same in the course 
of his practice ? The use of mineral water can not be advan- 
tageous unless prescribed, directed, controlled, and carefully 
watched, by a physician, who is cognizant of its character 
and effects ; he alone can, during the progress of the cure, 
determine whether it is suitable or not, how long and in what 
daily quantities it must be taken, whether bathing shoVild be 
combined with drinking, what should be the proper diet and 
regimen, and he alone can institute all those modifications 
necessitated by individual cases, constitutions, and idiosyn- 
crasies. 

As in every treatment, so chiefly in the use of mineral 
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water, and even in sea-bathing, a rigorous diet is of supreme 
importance, and one of the most essential conditions of success. 
Drinking four or five glasses of mineral water in the morn- 
ing and then sitting down to a brectkfast of hot cakes and 
fried ham, or to a more sumptuous dinner-table, laden with 
all the choice luxuries of the season, and all the delicious yet 
indigestible dishes of salads, and the no less reprehensible 
ones of pies and pastries, not only annuls the desired effects 
of the cure, but is productive of positive harm. But too of- 
ten the home physician is blamed for having sent the patient 
to an unsuitable spring ; but too often the latter returns not 
only unrelieved of his complaints, but even in a worse con- 
dition ; and yet the cause of all this can frequently be traced 
to his own imprudence and intemperance. 



BATHS AND BATHING. 

So far we have considered water only as regards a healthy 
supply for drinking, but we will now look at it from the no 
less important standpoint of its use in baths and wash-houses, 
which should in every town be within the reach of the very 
poor. 

Dirt and disease are inseparable, and it should be a last- 
ing disgrace to the community that renders both inevitable 
by a water supply which is either impure or insufficient for 
the wants of the population. 

The celebrated French physician, Dumoulin, in his last 
moments, while surrounded by several of his colleagues, who 
were deploring his approaching death, addressed them thus : 
"Gentlemen, I leave behind me three excellent physicians." 
Each of the docters present conceived himself to be one of 
the three ; but they were soon undeceived, when he informed 
them that the three he meant were water, exercise, and 
diet. 
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The application of cold water to the body is beneficial as 
a purifier and as a tonic. It is a true saying, that " cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness"; the ancient lawgivers recognized 
the intimate connection between the former and health, and 
secured a great sanitary blessing by making ablution a re- 
ligious ceremony. 

The skin is the natural outlet for the discharge of car- 
bonaceous and effete matter, the retention of which is 
liable to produce disease ; if the pores of the skin be ob- 
structed, the lungs have double duty to perform in separating 
the carbon from the blood. Cold water acts also as a tonic, 
the most powerful and the most natural, promoting the cir- 
culation in the skin, relieving internal organs, and, by its 
consequent reaction, increasing the vigor of the whole body. 
The most convenient mode of application is by means of a 
> sponge, thus avoiding the sudden shock of the shower bath, 
and the greater cold of a general immersion. The use of 
cold water almost of necessity implies that of fric- 
tion ; this, however, is valuable in itself, by increasing the 
flow of blood to the skin, and relieving the internal conges- 
tions — the primary cause of many diseases. The digestive 
system, especially in old persons, sympathizes strongly with 
the condition of the skin ; at this time of life, a languid state 
of the cutaneous circulation is a frequent cause of indiges- 
tion and ill-health. 

. The Duke of Wellington, well called the " Iron Duke," 
owed, in great part, the remarkable preservation of his physi- 
cal faculties to habits of exercise, and to his vigorous and per- 
severing use of friction over the whole body. He heartily ap- 
proved of that excellent invention, horse-hair friction-gloves, 
which, by their roughness, supply the place of strength during 
friction ; to this he added other practices conducive to health. 
He lived so simply that his cook, a master of his art, was 
forced to leave for want of opportunity of displaying his skill ; 
he never used tobacco nor wine ; he slept on his narrow, iron 
cot-bedstead, thinking that when he wanted to turn over it was 
time to get up ; he was often early in the streets, on foot or on 
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horseback, when other persons were in bed. The late Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia lived in the most simple manner, 
using active exercise, sleeping, and even dying, on his leather 
camp-bedstead. The simple habits of the Emperor William 
of Prussia, during the recent war, are well known." 

The use of the bath has existed, in all probability, from the 
beginning of the world, since it is founded in the most nat- 
ural wants of man. The necessity of maintaining the cleanli- 
ness of his person, of defending himself from the heat of a 
burning sun, and of seeking refreshment after the fatigues 
of the chase, war, or labor, must have taught him, from an 
early period, the advantages derivable from bathing. But in 
barbarous ages, in which art has as yet accomplished nothing 
for the convenience of life, men merely plunged into rivers, 
streams, fountains, and other natural reservoirs of water. 
They were far from dreaming of the erection of apparatus by 
means of which they might be enabled, as at a later period, 
to take their baths at any time, season, or place, and of an 
agreeable and salutary temperature. 

A few general rules to be observed with regard to bathing. 

All full bathing should be taken when the body is warm. 
Jn chronic cases the bath should be followed by walking, or 
other active exercise, if the patient's strength will admit. 

No meal should be taken within an hour after bathing, 
nor should a bath be taken within two hours after eating. 

The best times for bathing are on rising in the morning, 
at ten a. m., and at three p. m., and at bedtime. 

All patients who are able, should use moderate exercise 
previous to bathing. 

Every full bath should be taken quickly, the patient, if 
able, rubbing himself vigorously, then dressing and exercis- 
ing. In acute diseases, however, exercise should not be 
taken. 

No strong shock should ever be produced upon the 
head. 

Each patient should use the water at a temperature best 
suited to his situation. 
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Wetting the head and the chest before taking a full bath 
is a useful precaution, and especially for persons liable to 
head affections. 

The fact of a person being in a full perspiration is no ob- 
jection to taking a bath provided the body is not in a state 
of exhaustion, nor the breathing disturbed. 

The towel, or sponge bath. 

Persons who are reduced, physically, may bathe part of 
the body first ; as the head, face, arms, and chest, drying 
and rubbing with a dry towel, or the dry hand, before bathing 
the rest of the body. This form of sponging the patient's 
body in fevers, or other acute diseases, is frequently better 
than exposing the whole body. The temperature of the water 
must be governed by the feelings of the patient. It maybe 
commenced with tepid water, and gradually reducing it to cool, 
or cold water, as the patient is able to bear it. In acute dis- 
eases when the object is to reduce fever, water at a tempa- 
ture of seventy-five, or eighty-five degrees, is better than 
colder water. The best time for taking a sponge bath is in 
the morning immediately after rising from bed ; sometimes a 
second bath may be taken before going to bed. Exercise in 
the open air should follow the bath. The baths may be con- 
tinued for a quarter of an hour or longer, if it is desired to 
act as a stimulant, or to cool off the body. When a shorter 
time is used, it has a strengthening and exhilerating effect, 
and also equalizes the circulation of the blood. 

Shower baths,. 

These baths are taken in a box, or a machine constructed 
for the purpose ; the water is brought into contact with differ 
ent parts of the body, at the same time, in little streams. 
Weak or nervous people should begin with tepid water, 
gradually making it colder. 

This bath may be taken by a person standing in an 
empty bathing tub, or other vessel, and an assistant stand- 
ing on a chair, and pouring water over him, from a common 
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watering pot. These baths stimulate the nervous system 
and the skin ; they are recommended particularly in diseases 
which require repeated sweatings for their cure, or for pa- 
tients, who in consequence of disease of the chest, can not 
bear the full baths, after sweating. 

Wash-tub bath. 

This is a convenient and valuable resort in fevers. Fill 
a tub one-third or one-half full of water, either cold or warm, 
in which place the patient, having his feet in a smaller tub or 
vessel. If the patient be weak he should have an attendant. 
The body and limbs should be thoroughly washed, occasion- 
ally pouring water of the same temperature over the shoul- 
ders and body. As a general rule, tepid water is the best, 
being less liable to produce a return of fever. The bath may 
be continued from two, to five, ten or fifteen minutes, accord- 
ing to the height of the fever and the strength of the patient. 
It should not be prolonged so far as to produce chilliness or 
pallor of the skin, or blueness of the nails. Dry with tow- 
els, or dry rubbing with sheets. If the fever returns the batn 
should be resumed, until it is reduced. It is very useful in 
eruptive fevers, bilious fevers, typhoid, and the hot stages of 
intermittent. 

Rubbing or dripping bath. 

This is a valuable remedy, and may be used in various 
diseases and states of the system. Take a coarse linen or 
cotton sheet, and wring it well if you wish it for a rubbing- 
sheet, and wring it lightly for a dripping sheet. Throw it 
quickly about the patient's body from behind and let him and 
the attendant both rub briskly over the sheet for two, three, 
four, or more minutes, until the surface of the body becomes 
thoroughly warm. Follow it with a dry sheet and towel and 
hand-rubbing. When used as cold as it can be borne, it acts 
as a tonic and stimulant. It removes feverish thirst, takes 
off languor, gives new vigor to mind and limb, and produces 
a pleasant glow over the body. If the patient is feeble, the 
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sheet should be of a mild temperature, from eighty to ninety 
degrees, gradually reducing it. When used for stimulating 
and invigorating the nerves or the brain, or for reducing pain, 
it should be cool or cold, and the sheet be re-wet, and re-ap- 
plied several times in quick succession. 

For feverish pulse and heat in chronic diseases, it may be 
used at bed-time, and should be of mild temperature. It has 
a tendency to allay nervous excitability and induce sleep. It 
is valuable in fevers of all kinds ; also in diarrhoea, dysentery, 
colic, etc. The patient before taking the bath, should wash 
his hands and face in cold water. 

Pail douche. 

This is more stimulating than the preceding, and excites 
greater nervous action. The patient should stand in an 
empty bathing-tub, and the attendant, having prepared two 
pails of water, one warmer than the other, should dash the 
warmer pailful half upon his chest, and half upon his back, 
following with the second pailful in the same manner ; then 
dry and use friction. It is^ not advisable to use this in great 
nervousness ; nor should it be used when there is serious 
disease of the heart or lungs. It is generally used when the 
temperament is sluggish, or the disease is of a general nature. 

The wet sheet packing. 

This is a valuable process to reduce the heat of the body 
in fevers, and to remove unhealthy secretions. The same 
remark which has been made regarding the weakening and 
lowering effect of fomentations applies to this process ; it is 
directly lowering, but indirectly strengthening; it reduces 
excess of blood in one organ in order to send sufficient to 
another, which has too little. Still, it materially reduces the 
circulation ; and where that is very feeble, from deficiency of 
blood in the whole body, it requires care in application. 
Hence, I have found it necessary to introduce (for it is not 
spoken of in works on the water cure) the use of towel as 
well as sheet packing. In very delicate and bloodless 
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patients, I generally begin packing with a single towel placed 
down the front of the trunk, and they will be able to warm 
this, and not ^have the circulation so lowered as when the 
whole body is involved in a wet sheet. By degrees, as the 
blood begins to circulate better, I put a towel on the front as 
well as on the back of the trunk, and so gradually and safely 
get into the employment of the sheet over the whole body. 
Another advantage of this partial packing at first is, that the 
arms are free, and this is no slight consideration to nervous 
and delicate persons, to whom the constrained and helpless 
position of the entire sheet packing is sometimes very disa- 
greeable, and might, by acting on the nerves, be harmful. 
By the use of fomentations and the towel packing, I have been 
enabled to undertake and successfully raise up patients whom, 
without them, I must have altogether declined to treat. 

The novelty of such a process as wet-sheet packing past, 
it becomes one of the most agreeable, because one of the 
most soothing, of all the water remedies. By it the nerves 
proceeding from the brain and spinal cord to the skin, and 
which are morbidly sensitive in all chronic diseases, are re- 
lieved for the moment, from the irritation of the air, and 
placed in the mild atmosphere of warm vapor which is made 
by the heat of the body acting on the moisture of the sheet. 
Instead, therefore, of irritations proceding from the extremities 
of those nerves, spread over the skin towards the brain, this 
last is quieted by the temporary withdrawal of them ; so much 
so that the patient ordinarially sleeps whilst packed, and will 
sleep then when he could not sleep without it. On coming 
out of it, therefore, the nervous energy of the skin having ac- 
cumulated strength by the rest thus given to the nerves, is 
in the best condition to react upon the bath which follows. 
Add to which, that the quietude of the brain has freed the 
viscera from irritations which it sends to them in the ordinary 
progress of chronic disease, and thus they, too, are in the 
best condition for reacting on the external application of cold. 
The whole body has been rested, its organic powers have 
been accumulated, and it can now respond to the stimulous 

\ 
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to be applied to its external surface. Accordingly, the shal- 
low or sheet bath is applied immediately, at an appropriate 
temperature, and the result is a rush of blood to the skin; a 
rush, be it remarked, produced by the organic powers of the 
body itself, and not liable, therefore, to be followed by a 
reflux. This process, repeated day after day, and sometimes 
twice daily, at length fixes a quantity of blood in the blood- 
vessels of the outer skin, and thereby reduces the dispropor- 
tionate quantity which was congested in the inner skin or 
mucous membrane. 

The time in which it is necessary to remain in the wet 
sheet must vary with the powers of the individual submitted 
to it. Suppose the patient to be forty or forty-five minutes 
before he feels thoroughly warm in it, it is generally advisa- 
ble to leave him for an hour and twenty minutes, or an hour 
and a half from the first packing. The accumulation of 
warmth then produces sufficient circulating power in the skin 
to react upon the subsequent ablution in the shallow bath or 
dripping sheet. Moreover, this slowness in warming in the 
sheet implies an inveterate degree of irritation and oppres- 
sion in some internal organ, which therefore requires a full 
quantity of the soothing and derivative effects of the remedy 
in question. 

When, however, the patient speedily — that is, in ten or 
fifteen minutes — gets thoroughly warm in the packing, an 
hour is the outside time requisite for him to remain. There 
are some cases where even this is too long, and they are 
known by headache, swimming, and sensations of fainting 
showing themselves. In these cases, the irritation to be re- 
moved not being of that inveterate kind which interferes with 
blood-making and heat-making, caloric soon accumulates, 
and to such an extent as to cause the sheet to pass from its 
soothing to its irritating and depressing stage of agency; 
and the pulse falls so low as to cause irregular circulation in 
the brain and the phenomena above mentioned. 

Between these extremes of peculiarity as regards the 
action of the wet sheet, there are numerous shades. But to 
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detect any of them, and thus to obtain all the good available 
from the remedy, requires not a small amount of medical 
knowledge and experience in the practice of the water-cure. 

As one great result of the wet sheet is to produce aug- 
mented and healthy secretions from the mucous membranes 
— especially the digestive — the state of those membranes 
should be accurately examined previous to ordering it and 
during its use. It is by virtue of this power that it effects 
such wonders in some cases of obstinate constipation. 

The secretory agency of the wet sheet alluded to points 
out its impropriety — or the care with which it must be used 
— in all cases where the feebleness of the bowels readily 
leads to exhausting diarrhoea. 

So long as there is internal irritation to remove, the pa- 
tient goes on daily gaining power of speedily warming in the 
sheet, and the time for his remaining in it consequently 
diminishes. But when irritation is subdued, the wet sheet, 
if continued too long, tends to produce the symptoms of de- 
pression already mentioned ; The patient does not feel com- 
fortable in it, though it be warm ; he gets out of it weary 
and weak, and his head begins to ^suffer. 

Many curious phenomena take place in some patients by 
frequent use of the wet sheet ; amongst the most singular is 
that of its becoming of a beautiful rose color. This will some- 
times continue for a week or two, then cease, and in a few 
weeks return again. In other cases, the sheet is found, when 
taken off the patient, after an hour's packing in it, to be glu- 
tinous, and to have extracted fcetid matters from the skin. 

The sweating pack. 

The bed should be prepared as for the wet sheet pack, omit- 
ting the sheet, and having two blankets next to the patient. 
fHe should then lie down, and the assistant bring over the blan- 
kets and comfortables, tucking him closely ; other blankets, 
or a small feather bed should be placed over all, and closely 
tucked, especially around the shoulders and feet, so that the 

hot air can not escape. A jug of hot water may be placed to 
12 
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the feet with advantage. If the head gets hot a wet towel 
maybe appHed to the forehead.and the patient be given plenty 
water to drink. The windows of the room should be opened, 
so as to keep a good supply of fresh air. It will generally 
require from two to three hours to produce perspiration. 
This pack should be followed by the rubbing sheet, or half 
pail, or pail douche. It is used in skin diseases, torpidity of 
the liver, indigestion, and also in chronic rheumatism and 
gout. 

The vapor bath. 

The patient should be undressed and seated in\ chair, 
with a couple of blankets pinned around his neck. A small 
tub or tin pan filled with hot water, should be placed under 
the chair, and red-hot bricks or stone, should occasionally be 
put into the vessel, so as to keep the vapor constantly rising. 
The time required to produce perspiration, will vary from ten 
to twenty minutes. If the head is affected unpleasantly, 
producing faintings, sickness, or fulness of blood in the head, 
it should be stopped. The patient may be allowed to drink 
cold water, or bathe the face with cold water, or a wet towel 
may be placed upon the head at the commencement. After 
using this bath, a full bath should be taken to cleanse the 
skin. 

It is useful in diseases of the skin, colds and fevers ; some- 
times in suspended lochia. It should not be administered to 
those who have weakness of the lungs. 

The hip, or sitz-baths. 

A common wash tub will answer for this bath. The tub 
should be large enough to admit of the motion of the arms 
in rubbing, and deep enough to allow the legs to bend over 
each other without producing pressure, or checking the cir- 
culation. The patient may either undress completely, or re- 
move the clothes from the parts of the body to be immersed 
in the water. When the bath is used as a tonic, the water 
should be clld and the patient remain in from five to ten to 
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fifteen minutes. Persons who are feeble, should use warm 
water, and remain in from one to five minutes ; gradually redu- 
cing the temperature until they can take a cold bath. The 
water should cover the hips, and lower part of the abdomen. 
In the cold stage of intermittent fever, the warm sitz-bath 
will very much mitigate the severity of the chill ; and when 
followed by the cold rubbing wet sheet, when the hot stage 
comes on, will often break up the attack. 

In acute inflammation of the liver, stomach, bowels, 
spleen, and kidneys, the sitz-baths should be used very fre- 
quently. At the same time, use injections of cold or warm 
water. 

The tonic sitz-bath, requires frequent repetition ; from 
three to six times a day. It may be used in cases of excess- 
ive menstruation, leucorrhcea and prolapsus uteri. The sitz- 
bath is used more frequently as a derivative in obstruction 
of the liver and kidneys, dyspepsia, determination of blood 
to the head, constipation of the bowels, etc. When used 
for this purpose, the temperature should be from sixty to 
eighty-five degrees ; the patient should remain about fifteen 
minutes in the bath. When used for piles, or chronic affec- 
tions of the genital organs, it should last from twenty to 
forty-five minutes. The sitting bath should not be taken im- 
mediately before eating, nor within two hours and a half after 
a meal. Moderate exercise should be taken after each bath, 
if the patient is sufficiently strong ; if not, active friction 
should be used, to secure reaction. 

The shallow bath. 

A shallow bath tub may be used, or a common wash tub. 
The water should be from four to six inches deep. During 
the bath, the abdomen and lower part of the body should be 
well rubbed by the patient, or by an attendant, the head 
should also be sprinkled, and the back and chest rubbed. 
When there is no chilliness, a pail of cold water should be 
poured on the chest and shoulders. This bath may be em- 
ployed from one to fifteen minutes, by those who are very 
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feeble and sensitive to cold, and from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes, by others. It may be followed by the dry rubbing 
sheet, or by hand rubbing. It will be found useful in the 
treatment of skin diseases, sick headache, rush of blood to 
the head, apoplexy, paralysis, sunstroke, etc. 

The plunge bath. 

The plunge bath should be taken in a large reservoir or 
trough, filled with water. It is generally taken after the 
sweating process, and sometimes after the wet sheet, by 
those who are able to bear the exercise. The patient should 
wear the sheet and blanket to the bath, and first wet the 
head and chest, before plunging into the water. 

It may be used with advantage in all chronic diseases, 
which are not attended with determination of blood to the 
head, or difficulty of breathing, or disturbance of the circu- 
lation. The temperature of the bath should be from fifty- 
five to sixty-five degrees, and the person should remain in 
from a few seconds to two or three minutes in chronic dis- 
eases. In high fever the patient may remain in from ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

The foot bath. 

This is an excellent means, especially in diseases of the 
head and chest, and may be used also to prevent cold feet. 

If the object is to determine blood from the head and 
chest, the vessel should not be too large, and the bath be 
continued from twenty minutes to an hour. If the conges- 
tion increases during the bath, cold applications should be 
made to the parts affected. The feet should be rubbed dur- 
ing and after the bath. 

The warm foot bath is valuable to relieve attacks of head- 
ache, and to quiet the nervous system. 

The head bath. 

The common method of bathing the head is by wetting 
cloths in water and applying, or pouring a stream of ws^ter 
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over the head. In chronic affections, however, a derivative 
or sedative effect is desired ; for this purpose the patient 
should be on a rug or mattress, the back of the head resting 
in a shallow basin or pail holding from two to three inches of 
water. It may be changed every 15 or 20 minutes. 

When the water is poured on the head, the patient should 
lie face downward, and a tub placed' under the head to catch 
the water ; the stream should be poured steadily for several 
minutes until the head is well cooled. 

The eye mid eai'- bath. 

Forcing a small stream of water through a syringe or 
hose, is useful in some diseases of the eye and ear. 

The nose bath. 

In catarrh, colds in the head, nose bleed, etc., this is ben- 
eficial. Water should be snuffed through the nostril, and 
drawn back if possible, so as to be ejected by the mouth. 
This should be repeated several times a day. It is used as 
a tonic. 

Another very important classification has reference to the 
temperature of the bath, as ; 

The hot air bath. 

The hot air bath is simply an exposure of the body to 
dry air at a temperature of from 130 to 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It is, productive, at first, of stimulation of the skin and 
lungs, as well as of the circulation. In a few minutes a cop- 
ious sweat starts out, and there is a sense of fulness and con- 
striction^of the head. This bath can only be used for a ^ 
short time ; its secondary effect in suitable cases is tonic. 

The Turkish bath. 

The Turkish bath consists, as used in Philadelphia, of the 
following processes : A dry hot air bath, at a temperature 
of 140 to 170 degrees, according to location in the room, 
(Sometimes the air is raised to 220 degrees, but seldom). 
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In this the bather remains from ten to fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty minutes, if cool and comfortable, and perspiring freely. 
If thirty he is allowed ice-water to drink. Often the difficulty 
is, not to keep bathers in this room, but to induce them to 
leave it. (2.) Shampooing in a moist air at 100^ to 110°, 
preceded by a hot shower-bath, if desired, to wash off the 
sweat. This process occupies ten to thirty minutes or longer. 
(3.) Soap and brush are now used, and then a hot or warm 
shower, followed by either a cool shower or a turn or two in 
the swimming pool. (4.) The body is now thoroughly dried, 
great care being taken with the hair, and a brief rest is 
taken before the bather goes away. These various manipu- 
lations are modified somewhat to suit individual cases. 

The Russian bath. 

Differs from this only in the fact that the steam room, at 
a temperature of 100° to 150°, is used instead of the dry hot 
air room. 

The Ttcrco- Russian bathy 
Which is very popular, is a combination of these two, the 
dry hot air being taken first, followed by manipulation, 
shampooing, and showers ; then the steam followed by cool 
or cold showers, swimming and drying. Dr. Lutz, the proprie- 
tor of the Philadelphia "Thermae," lays down the rule that 
one ought never to stay in either the hot air or steam room 
if in anywise oppressed, or to use very cold water afterwards, 
if one feels any shrinking from it. 

Sand bathsy 

Are of very ancient date, and consists simply in burying the 
body in hot sand on the seashore or near some hot spring 
(or in sand artificially heated). Establishments for the me- 
thodical application of this remedy may be found in Dresden 
and some other European cities. 

Trosseau recommends douches of hot sand, 140° to 158° 
in some cases of articular rheumatism. 
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Sun bathSy 

May, perhaps, be mentioned here, as they are considered by 
many persons a great luxury. They are nothing more 
than exposures of the body, naked or Hghtly clothed, to the 
sun's rays. Of course the head should be protected. 

t 

Mud baths 

Are used at many Spas of Germany. They are prepared by 
working up peat-earth with mineral-waters into a pultaceous 
mass, which is brought to the desired temperature (85° to 
100°), and the patient immersed in it. After a suitable time 
he is transferred into a warm water bath for the purpose of 
cleansing, and then dried. Baths made with sea-mud are in 
high repute in some parts of Sweden and Russia. • 

Pine-leaf baths. 

Have been used in some cases, especially of chronic muscu- 
lar rheumatism, with supposed advantage. An extract of 
the leaves, or a decoction, strengthened by the addition of 
the product of distillation of the juice, is added to water in 
the desired quantity. Such baths are strongly stimulant to 
to the skin at a lower temperature than the ordinary hot 
bath, and their perfume is agreeable. The resinous evapo- 
rat'on has, moreover, a soothing and tonic effect upon the 
mucous membrane of the air-passages. Baths of this kind 
are to be had at many German Spas and watering-places, 
but are in this country mainly, if not entirely, in the 
hands of irregular practitioners. Baths are classed accord- 
ing to temperature, as follows : Below 85° Fah., they are 
called cold; between 85° and 95° tepid ; from 95° to 104° 
warm; and from 104° to 110°, hot. The effects of baths 
vary greatly with the tertiperature of the water employed. 
In general terms, it may be stated that the cold bath is at 
first depressing, and then, by reaction, stimulating; the tepid 
or warm bath relaxing and prostrating (persons have often 
been known to faint from too long continuance in them); the 
hot bath stimulating. Hence a great deal of judgment may 
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be needed to determine the propriety of employing one or 
the other form of bath in any special case. Of course, the 
surf bath, the one by far the most used at the seashore, is a 
cold bath, modified somewhat by the exercise commonly in- 
volved in taking it. 

The hot salt baths ^ 
Lately established at many seaside resorts, have some very 
great advantages. They are very stimulating and form an 
admirable tonic in cases of convalescence, in rheumatism, and 
in many chro.i c affections. 

They are not followed by depression. They excite the 
functions of the skin and tone up the whole system. The 
only caution to be observed is to have them of exactly the 
required temperature, and this is generally that which is the 
most agreeable — and not to remain in them too long. Ten 
minutes is usually long enough to derive all the benefit they 
can give, 

Sponging with hot salt water is very useful in many cases 
of debility. It may be done without fatigue to the patient 
by simply putting a piece *of water-proof cloth beneath the 
part to be bathed — one arm at a time, and then the other, 
then the legs successively, and thoroughly sponging each 
part. 

A salt and whisky bath is very refreshing, and of course 
more stimulating than that with salt water alone. 

We come now to speak of sea-b.athing, quoting largely 
from a series of very excellent articles in Household Words, 

This custom, which is, on the whole, a most salutary and 
beneficial one, has not been introduced by the dictates of 
the physician ; as the public themselves have, in the majority 
of instances, selected the seacoast as their healthful retreat 
quite apart from any advice of the medical faculty. On this 
account it is that almost as many lives have been lost as 
saved by sea-bathing, by Its reckless, unadvised use in com- 
parative health, and by carelessness and misuse in the treat- 
ment of the invalided. The absurd notion which has taken 
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hold of the mind of the public — that sea- water can do no 
harm — is totally unfounded. Beneficial effects from sea- 
water, as well in health as in disease, depend upon the same 
principles as those of fresh water. Although its prejudicial 
effects are less easily incurred, and by slower degrees, yet 
they are no less certain. 

The distinction between sea-water and fresh water bath- 
ing is very considerable, the former having a decided prefer- 
ence. The object of cold bathing is in almost all cases the 
bracing and strengthening of the system. True it is that 
the most important results of baths are effected by the tem- 
perature of the water ; nevertheless, its chemical composition 
is to be considered as a matter of great importance. The 
sea-bath, or mineral-bath, containing salt and iron in solu- 
tion, is necessarily far more tonic and stimulating than fresh 
water can possibly be. The composition of sea-water is : 
Muriate of soda, muriate of magnesia, sulphate of soda, and 
other salts in small proportion, besides iodine, bromine, and 
animal and vegetable substances. The qualities of sea-water 
vary very greatly in different seas, and under different de- 
grees of latitude. In deep water the saline components are 
in proportion much greater than on the surface and along 
the shore. The beneficial effects derived from sea-bathing 
vary in different places and upon different constitutions, 
dependent on the composition on the sea as well as on the 
climate, and temperature of the atmosphere. These sub- 
stances, mixed with the water, are in some degree absorbed 
by the skin, and carried into the system. 

There are circumstances necessarily connected with a 
visit to the sea side, which greatly tend to increase its bene- 
ficial effects. In almost all instances the used up man of 
business or of pleasure ; the man suffering from general de- 
bility, occasioned by his mental or physical powers having 
been overtaxed, or from continued residence in close, un- 
healthy towns ; and persons suffering from general languor 
and lassitude, or undergoing difficult and tedious convales- 
cence from the effects of severe illness or accident, are bene- 
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fitted. To these people it is not the sea-air alone, nor yet 
change of air; but it is change of scene and habit, with free- 
dom from the anxieties and cares of study or business, the 
giddy rounds of pleasure, the monotony of everyday life, or 
the sick-room and convalescent chamber, which produce 
such extraordinary beneficial effects — a seemingly perfect 
renovation of wasted energies and renewal of the powers of 
life — effects not to be obtained by means of any purely med- 
cal treatment. 

With bathing in the open sea, there is to be considered, first, 
the shock experienced on entering water at its natural tem- 
perature, then shivering, convulsive respiration and oppression 
of the chest are always experienced, although but for a mo- 
ment, and pass away on immersion and free action in the 
water; secondly, the stimulating effect of the saline sub- 
stances ; thirdly, the mechanical action and pressure of the 
large moving mass of water and the motion of the waves 
acting as douches, which, combined, are not in all cases well 
borne by delicate persons and children. The direct effect 
of cold bathing is sedative and benumbing, causing the blood 
to recede from the surface of the body into the grand arte- 
rial trunks, congesting the brain and internal organs, de- 
pressing the vital powers, and as it were bringing on death. 
It is this direct effect we have to guard against, and this we 
can only do by encouraging sufficient and healthy reaction, 
indicated by the genial glow, feeling of general vigor, and 
increased appearance of blood to the surface of the body, 
sometimes simply wearing the aspect of a healthy skin ; but 
at others exhibited by small red patches like measles, 
diffused redness as in scarlatina, or spots like flea-bites. It 
is, therefore, how to avoid the direct evil effect, and how to 
encourage sufficient and healthy reaction, that we have to 
consider. 

First the duration of a cold bath should not be too pro- 
longed. 

We have now to consider the frequency of the bath, and 
the treatment which should be adopted in taking it. A few 
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days' residence on the coast should always be allowed to elapse 
before commencing a course of sea-bathing, which should 
never be done in a state of fatigue when coming off a jour- 
ney, nor yet on the day succeeding the taking of medicine, 
however simple. Moderately delicHte persons, too, who do 
not class themselves amongst the invalided, should be care- 
ful to observe moderation, and bathe on alternate days, as 
daily bathing is frequently found productive of lassitude, ac- 
companied by a manifest wasting of the body. During a 
course of sea-bathing, and even when the warm sea- water 
bath is used, friction with a flesh-brush, or coarse hair gloves 
should not be omitted. This may enable a person to con- 
tinue the course, when otherwise he must give it up. It is 
to be observed moreover, that, on coming out of the water, 
the body should be quickly rubbed with a coarse towel, but 
as the influence of salt water acts beneficially upon the mus- 
cular fibre it is totally unnecessary and superfluous to extend 
time in carefully wiping the skin, while the speedy resump- 
tion of the dress is of the utmost importance. In cases, 
however, of the skin being especially delicate and morbidly 
sensitive, it is necessary to wipe off the the salt water, as it 
acts as an irritant to the skin ; but in these cases extensive 
use of the flesh-brush should not be omitted, as by that means 
a more hardy condition of the skin, and a consequent dimin- 
ution in the sensibility of its natural delicate organization is 
secured. The use of the brushes, also, should not be over- 
looked in all instances in which sea-bathing is resorted to for 
the purpose of restoring an enfeebled system to the vigor of 
health. There is no case in which moderate exercise after 
bathing is not to be recommended. It must not, however, 
be too violent, or too long continued. 

There remains yet to consider sea bathing in respect to 
certain diseases for which it may be beneficially applied. 
Sea air and sea bathing exercise great power in regulating 
the action of the bowels. Sometimes constipation is temp- 
orarily caused, but more frequently, upon arrival at the sea- 
side, a relaxed state of the bowels sets in ; this is more es- 
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pecially the case with children, sometimes extending even to 
diarrhoea. Torpor of the bowels has not unfrequently been 
rectified by a course of sea bathing, and a regular system 
become established, when all other methods have failed. In 
the case of dislocations aad sprains, the astringent and tonic 
effect of the cold sea bath, brought to bear locally, forms an 
invaluable auxiliary to other remedies, as it braces the sur- 
rounding muscle and tissues, and thus strengthens the nat- 
ural supports. The respiratory passages and air-tubes are 
often greatly benefited by residence at the sea-side, which 
may be attributed to the greater purity and consequent salu- 
brity of its atmosphere. Sea air and bathing are most effi- 
cacious in the rectifying of chronic and constitutional dis- 
eases, and indeed serve as a remedy when all other remedies 
have failed. At first the sores often enlarge and the dis- 
charge increases, but this only by way of purifying and clear- 
ing off the disease, and after a short time the sores become 
entirely healed. 

Of headaches there are many kinds : those occasioned 
through nervous depression are almost without exception 
benefited by sea bathing, and sponging the head with cold 
water every morning. The body should be repeatedly im- 
mersed, but the continuance in the water should be of short 
duration. Neuralgia and other nervous affections should be 
treated in the same manner, but it must be borne in mind 
that unless both the head be profusely bathed with sea water, 
and the body immersed, the pain will be rather increased, 
and probably brought on ; but if the sea bath be judiciously 
applied, it will be found, almost universally, to avail in arrest- 
ing neuralgia, and all complaints of the nerves requiring 
tonic treatment. Those, again, who very generally suffer 
from headache after bathing, are persons of full habit and 
good digestive organs ; these headaches are of the conges- 
tive order, and may be checked, if not entirely prevented, by 
being moderate in diet, taking plentiful exercise, keeping the 
bowels free by aid of mild aperient medicine, and remain- 
ing a limited time only in the water<. Sea bathing is bene- 
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ficial in cases of headache arising from anaemia, frequently 
exhibited by hysteria, especially with young ladies of deli- 
cate constitutions, as also for constitutional, general, or local 
debility of parts of the body. In all the last named cases a 
course of tonic medicine, with sea baths, taken at suitable 
times and weather only, and careful attention to diet are re- 
quired. In cases of paralysis the use of sea-water some- 
times prove beneficial, but it must not be used without due 
knowledge and great care. The object to be aimed at in par- 
alysis is to strengthen the nervous system, and to induce the 
superficial or capillary circulation to increased activity ; tepid 
sea-water bathing, therefore, is sometimes advised: but gen- 
erally, in cases of some long standing, sea-air and drinking 
a little clean sea-water, procured at a good distance from the 
shore, as an aperient in the morning, have been proved 
beneficial. 



THE VIRTUES OF HOT WATER. 

So much benefit has been derived from the use of hot 
water, that we are confident a little space can be no better 
employed than by giving some facts as to its use. 

Hot water in nausea and vomiting. 

Dr. Morton says, in the Louisville Medical Nezus, that 
several years ago he learned from his own personal experi- 
ence that no agent relieves nausea and vomiting so satisfac- 
torily and promptly as water, as hot as can be drank. Since 
then he has used it in a large number of cases, and no rem- 
edy he ever administered in any condition has proved more 
uniformly reliable. He has preserved records of many of 
these cases, and makes the following classifications : i, cases 
in which nausea and vomiting occurred at the onset or dur- 
ing the course of acute febrile disease ; 2, cases in which 
these symptoms were caused by overloading the stomach 
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when its functions had been impaired by protracted disease ; 
3, cases in which they were produced by nauseous medicines 
(not emetics) at the time they were taken ; 4, cases of acute 
gastritis caused by the ingestion of irritants; 5, cases in 
which these symptoms were purely reflex ; 6, cases of chronic 
gastritis;' 7, cases of coHc in newly-born infants; 8, cases of 
flatulent distention of the stomach in adults. 

Injections of hot water i7i dysentery. 

Dr, John G. Earish gives, in the College and Clinical 
Record, the history of three cases of dysentery, in all of 
which copious injections of hot water resulted in almost 
instantaneous amelioration of the distressing symptoms, 
followed by a speedy cure. 

Hot-water cure for bad condition of the stomach. 

Any one who will drink a goblet of hot water just after 
arising or just before retiring — the former preferable — will be- 
come as regular in their habits as the most healthy of men. 
The water must not be tepid, as that will cause nausea. 

Many who, for constipation and indigestion, visit hot 
springs and find great relief, think it is the mineral properties 
of the water which produce such wonderful effects, when the 
truth is it is because the water is hot. 

In the restaurant at the Capitol at Washington hot wa- 
ter is kept on tap, and a stranger visiting the room, and know- 
ing the convivial habits of many of our Representatives 
would think the tank contained the strongest of liquids in- 
stead of the weakest. 

A sufferer for many years from chronic constipation, after 
trying the remedies of competent physicians and many others, 
found a cure in hot water ; the great feeling of oppression on 
the head and depression on the mind was entirely removed. 

Hot water is not without its virtue in cases of consumption 
and dyspepsia. 

It is claimed, upon good authority, that the only rational 
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explanation of consumption is, that it results from defective 
nutrition. It is always accompanied by malassimilation of 
food. In nearly every case the stomach is the seat of a fer- 
mentation that necessarily prevents proper digestion. The 
first thing to do is to remove that fermentation, and put 
the stomach into a condition to receive food and dispose of 
it properly. This is effected by taking water into the stom- 
ach, as hot as can be borne, an hour before each meal. 
This leaves the stomach clean* and pure, like a boiler that 
has been washed out. Then put into the stomach food 
that is in the highest degree nutritious and the least dis- 
posed to fermentation. No food answers this descrip- 
tion better than tender beef. A little stale bread may be 
eaten with it. Drink nothing but pure water, and as lit- 
tle of that at meals as possible. Vegetables, pastry, sweets, 
tea, and coffee should be avoided. Put tender beef alone 
into a clean and pure stomach three times a day, and the 
system will be fortified and built up until the wasting away, 
that is the chief feature of consumption, ceases, and recup- 
eration sets in. At first the patient may find the treatment 
unpleasant to take, and from the, at first, difficult swallowing 
of a single cup of hot water before each meal, an increased 
dose of three cups will be taken with a relish equal to that 
experienced on drinking the choisest wine. 

Hot water taken in like manner, with a rational regula- 
tion of diet, have proven very efficacious in the treatment of 
dyspepsia, if it has not absolutely affected a cure. 

Cleanliness ought to be attended to in our houses, as 
well as in our persons and dress. Fevers of a malignant and 
contagious nature often originate among the inhabitants of 
close dirty houses, who breathe an unwholesome air, wear 
their clothes until they become very dirty, and take but little 
exercise out of doors. Where a number of persons are col- 
lected together under one roof, cleanliness is a point of the 
highest importance, as it is a well-established fact that con- 
tagious diseases are communicated by air which has become 
tainted, and which soon takes place by its being breathed 
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over and over again, and by its being further deteriorated 
by a want of due ventilation and proper cleanliness. 

Those who are obliged to earn their daily bread by pur- 
suing a dirty and unwholesome employment, might proba- 
bly avert some part of the danger connected with it, by 
keeping their skin clean by frequent ablutions of their bodies 
with water, and changing their linen sufficiently often, tak- 
ing care at the same time to keep their abode clean, and . 
purified by a free admission of fresh air into it daily. If 
people have no faith in cleanliness, no faith in wholesome air 
and pure water; If they are not themselves convinced of the 
dangers of over-crowding and of epidemic disease, their ignor- 
ance and skepticism becomes the gravest obstacles to im- 
proveiHent. Some rudimentary instruction in sanitary mat- 
ters is urgently needed, not only in our institutions and 
schools for the poor, but in all our common and higher 
grade schools as well. The sanitary sense should be 
carefully cultivated in the young; and we might then hope 
by a ready obedience to the reasonable laws of health, to 
attain at last that "harmony of the moral nature" which is 
the end and aim of all true sanitary science. 

Origin of hygiem. 

According to Dr. Lyon Playfair, the study of sanitary 
science in England arose from a singular accident. The 
Court and Parliament were at Oxford, which had been re- 
cently drained, and the citizens had removed all accumula- 
tions of filth and garbage from the streets, lest they should 
offend the nostrils of their distinguished guests. The plague 
was raging at the time, and Oxford was the only place which 
enjoyed an immunity from it. Cause and effect were for the 
first time connected in the public mind, which was thus en- 
lightened for the first time as to the nature of what we now 
call pythogenic, or filth-born maladies. Prior to that, the 
measures recommended by the council of physicians of Paris- 
for the arrest of the plague were: That if a shower of rain 
fell during the day a spoonful of treacle should be taken, and 
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that fat people should not sit in the sun. Mitchelet declares 
that for several centuries during which filth reigned supreme, 
not a man, woman, or child in Europe took a bath volun- 
tarily and out of a desire for cleanliness. Out of this chronic 
and wide-spread filth arose the black death, the plague, the 
sweating sickness, and other pestilences, the consequences 
of bad hygienic conditions. 

Prevention is better than cure," is an old proverb, and, 
what is more, a very true one, and it is prevention that the 
hygienist studies — prevention of disease of whatsoever kind 
by the removal of its causes. The means by which diseases 
are prevented are often those which answer best for their 
cure ; and here we perceive the link which joins hygiene and 
medicine, and which constitutes what we may call the thera- 
peutical side of our science. 

Filthy streets give off exhalations, which are nothing less 
than the breath of disease. One fruitful cause of annoyance 
and often of disease, is the foul odor from the privy. By the 
use of the earth closet we may be relieved from the evils at- 
tendant on carelessness, negligence, and ignorance, in the 
removal and disposition of human excreta ; by it the ordinary 
commode may be used in bed-rooms and closets without 
offensive odor. Its use depends on the well-known power 
of dry earth as a deoderizing agent, more economical and of 
wider utility than the water-closet, and leaving a product of 
great value to the agriculturist. Time will not allow further 
allusion to this excellent invention, other than to assure our 
readers that dry earth, at once applied, will instantly remove 
all foul odor from human excrement, whether in the chamber 
or privy ; and this inodorous product, where earth is scarce, 
may be used several times over, giving out no odor, and be- 
coming each time a more valuable fertilizer. The impor- 
tance of this in the sick chamber, and in places where water 
is scarce, can hardly be over-estimated ; it removes a serious 
cause of disease, in the house, and enables the farmer to 
convert his privy from an ever-present nuisance into an odor- 
less source of profit. 
13 
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Pure air and sunlight may enter our houses, and yet 
every room be more or less infected by emanations from neg- 
lected cellars. A damp and foul cellar is a perpetual source 
of danger ; decaying vegetable and animal matters are the 
favorite nesting-places of the seeds of disease, which so fre- 
quently spread death in a mysterious way. The inmates of 
many a palatial residence have been suddenly stricken down 
from inattention to a defective drain, or soil pipe, or other 
source of disease lurking in the generally neglected cellar. 
The sun and air must, then, enter also the cellar, as must 
also the eyes and nose of the proprietor, or the deleterious 
effects of this neglect will be fearfully apparent. 



SUNSHINE. 



Sunshine is of no less importance than pure air. Dr. 
Bowditch's statistical tables go to show the intimate relation 
between the occurrence of consumption and its allied diseases, 
not only in years where there have been an unusual number 
of cloudy days, but in places naturally, and in houses design- 
edly, deprived of the free access of the sun's rays. Some 
time ago this was signally illustrated by a district of Paris, 
where the people were pallid and filthy from the absence of 
sunlight in their dwellings ; the government interfered and 
shut up the places. There are not a few tenement houses in 
all our large cities where such a procedure would throw light 
not only upon moral and physical nastiness, but upon the 
cause of disease and death among the poor foreign popu- 
lation swarming and festering in our midst. 

Let the sunlight into your houses, then, and drive away the 
mould and mustiness which lurk in your halls and closets, 
and even in your parlors ; far better that the carpets, and 
chairs, and curtains should fade, than that the rosy tints of 
health should disappear from the lips and cheeks of your 
children. The rays of the glorious sun are necessary for 
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vegetable and animal growth, and above all necessary for 
the healthy growth of the human being ; open, then, your 
curtains and blinds, and see how quickly the sun will change 
the atmosphere of your house, bringing light and warmth 
into musty corners, vivifying the air of every room, redden- 
ing the cheeks of the pallid children, and giving to every 
member of the family a vigor before unknown. 

A man requires ten cubic feet of air every minute, in or- 
der to supply an amount of oxygen sufficient for the wants 
of the system. The air enters the lungs full of oxygen, it 
leaves them without an atom, hence that which leaves the 
lungs is so wholly unfit for breathing purposes, that if re- 
breathed, unmixed with any other air whatever, it would 
cause instant suffocation. This unnutritious air is so very 
light that when out of doors it rises instantly toward the 
clouds, as may be seen any frosty morning ; but when a per- 
son is in a close room, this unwholesome air mixes with that 
which surrounds it, and in a few moments the whole air of 
any room becomes contaminated, and this contamination be- 
comes more aggravated, more virulent at every breath, and 
this is the reason of the greater rapidity which persons and 
animals recover from terrible wounds when they have to lie 
out in the open air, with nothing but water to drink and 
roots and berries to eat for days together, when in fact they 
would certainly have died if they had had all the comforts of 
home, fireside, and friends. It is estimated that in the 
course of fifty years, a man in round numbers, breathes five 
hundred millions of times, taking into his lungs one hundred 
and seventy tons weight of air, and discharging therefrom 
twenty tons of deadly carbonic acid gas. The great aim of 
those who have an ambition to live long and healthfully 
should be to re-breathe as little of this pernicious gas as 
possible, and to have as many as practicable, of the five hun- 
dred millions of breaths to be drawn, to be taken from the 
exhaustless store house of " all out-doors." If the circum- 
stances of one's life should make it necessary to spend a 
large portion of existence indoors, then it should be a con- 
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stant aim and study to have a good ventilation, to facilitate 
the egress of the bad air, and that its place should be sup- 
plied by that which is pure, invigorating, and life-giving. 



PURE AIR. 

Ventilation. 

Prominent among the causes of disease is a deficiency of 
pure air. The function of respiration is known to consist 
mainly in removing from the blood the carbonaceous results 
of the waste of our tissues, by permitting them to combine 
with the oxygen of the air we breathe, and to be exhaled in 
the form of carbonic acid. It is easy to see that in a crowded 
and ill-ventilated room, without the adequate supply of oxy- 
gen, this carbon cannot be eliminated in sufficient amount ; 
in consequence of the impurity of the air, and the retention 
of carbon in the blood, there arise difficulty of breathing, 
feelings of oppression in the region of the heart, headache, 
and even faintness. Important as is pure air in the occasion- 
ally visited churches, theatres, and places of amusement and 
instruction, it is still greater in the factory and workshop, 
where men and women pass the whole day, and in the cham- 
bers where they sleep. 

The great neglect of physical education, so obvious in 
the treatment of children, is carried still farther by the ab- 
sence of all sanitary arrangements in the houses and ^ops 
of the mass of the people, — showing that architects and 
builders know nothing or care nothing about the requisites 
for the health of the occupants. Compelling workmen and 
workwomen to remain for many hours daily in a close, unventil- 
ated roorri, is not only cruel, but is a positive and very active 
influence in undermining the health and diminishing the power 
of a community. Most of our factory operatives are females, 
in whom the physical degeneration, from this cause princi- 
pally, is painfully manifest; this is one of the woman s 
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wrongs " that deserves the profound and immediate atten- 
tion of philanthropists. 

Sleeping apartments. 

Most of civiHzed human races pass about half their lives 
in bed, so that the manner in which people sleep is a matter 
of great importance ; yet very little attention is paid to it. 
When practicable, one child, and indeed one adult, is all 
that one bed ought to contain ; and if each bed had its sepa- 
rate apartment it would be better still ; the emanations of 
the human body, much more than the trifling excess of car- 
bonic acid in the air which has been repeatedly breathed, 
are the sources of impurities in chambers, and spread the 
seeds of debility and disease. A sleeping room should be 
well aired by a fire-place kept open day and night, or by 
some means of ventilation beside the windows ; with all the 
modern theories and pseudo-science of ventilation, there has 
been no great inprovement on Benjamin Franklin's way of 
slightly raising the lower and dropping the upper sash of a 
window, so situated that the sleeper shall not be exposed to 
a direct draught. Mechanical contrivances may answer for 
public buildings where power is available ; but for domestic 
and every-day use some simple modification of a chimney- 
top, depending for its action on the natural ascensional pow- 
er of heated air, assisted by the wind from whatever quar- 
ter it may blow, must be depended on, — such a one, for in- 
stance, as the Boyd cap, which seems to be simple, effectual, 
cheap, and not liable to get out of order. 

Small sleepiiig rooms. 

A large sleeping room is but little better than a small one 
unless there is a supply of fresh air for it, and egress for 
spoiled air ; and on the other hand, a small room where 
there is a constant change of air is nearly as. good as a large 
one. 

The supply of air without draught is more important than 
the size of the room ; still a large sleeping room well ventil- 
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ated, is most desirable, and children should never be tucked 
away in small unventilated rooms. 

It must also be remembered that lamps, gas-burners, and 
whatever is in a state of combustion in a room, are consum- 
ing oxygen and evolving carbonic acid, and to that extent 
using up the air we require for the purification of our blood ; 
it is estimated that an ordinary gas-burner consumes as much 
oxygen as a healthy adult. The amount of air we introduce 
must, therefore, be ample for all these additional consumers 
in the household. 

We have an unerring guide in the sense of smell ; when- 
ever, therefore, we put our noses into a room, and our sense 
of smell tells us of the presence of this unmistakable or- 
ganic impurity, we must retreat at once ; if we enter, our 
guide soon deserts us, and we breathe the poisoned air with- 
out apparent harm ; as familiarity with vice soon blunts the 
moral perception, so remaining a short time in foul air blunts 
our sense of smell, and we unconsciously, perhaps defiantly, 
expose ourselves to the germs of various diseases which are 
always floating in the air. 

The nose acts like a custom-house officer to the system. 
It is highly sensitive to the odor of the most poisonous sub- 
stances. It readily detects hemlock, henbane, monk's-hood, 
and the plants containing prussic acid, it recognizes the fetid 
smells of drains, and warns us not to smell the polluted air. 
The nose is so sensitive that it distinguishes air containing 
the 200,oooth part of a grain of the otto of rose, or the 15, 
ooo,(X)Oth part of a grain of musk. It tells us in the morn- 
ing that our bed-rooms are impure, and catches the fragrance 
of the morning air, and conveys to us the invitation of the 
flowers to go forth into the fields and inhale their sweet 
breath. To be led by the nose has hitherto been used as a 
phrase of reproach ; but to have a good nose, and to follow 
its guidance, is one of the safest and shortest ways to the 
enjoyment of health. 

Baked air. 
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When the air is passed through a hot furnace, and 
heated to a high degree, and then passed into a room, such 
air should be called baked air, and it is about as bad a form 
of lung food as can be taken. Nothing but headache, faint- 
ness, drowsiness, and dullness can come from its use. 

How house air is spoiled. 

The following facts will show hOw the air in houses be- 
comes contaminated : 

1. An adult person consumes 34 grammes of oxygen per 
hour, a gramme being equal to 1 5 grains. 

2. A stearin candle consumes about one-half as much. 

3. An adult gives off 40 grammes per hour of carbonic 
acid. A child of 50 lbs. gives off as much as an adult of 
100 lbs. weight. 

4. A schoolroom filled with children will, if not well 
ventilated, at the beginning of an hour, contain 25 parts in 
1,000 of carbonic acid, at the end of the first hour 41, at the 
end of the second hour 81. 

5. The air is also spoiled by the perspiration of the body, 
and by the volatile oils given out through the skin. An 
adult gives off through the skin in 24 hours from 500 to 800 
grammes of water mixed with various excrements, poison- 
ous if breathed. 

6. A stearin candle gives of per hour 0.4 cubic feet of 
carbonic acid, and 0.03 lb. of water. 

7. Carbonic oxide is a much more dangerous gas than 
carbonic acid, and this obtaining entrance to our rooms in 
many ways, through the cracks 'in stoves and defective stove 
pipes, or when the carbonic acid of the air comes in contact 
with a very hot stove and is converted into carbonic oxide. 
The dust of the air may, on a hot stove, be burnt to produce 
it ; or it may flow out from our gas pipes when the gas is not 
perfectly consumed. 

8. Another form of air injury is the dust of a fungus 
growth which fills the air in damp and warm places. 

9. Accidental vapors are the crowning source of air-poi- 
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soiling. These are tobacco smoke, kitchen vapors vvasli- 
room vapors, and the Hke. 

lo. When we heat our houses and close them from out- 
side air, the heat turns the mixture into a vile mess unfit for 
breathing. The only remedy is ventilation and free currents 
of outside air. 

Carbonic oxide is a colorless and almost inodorous gas, 
containing one part of oxygen less than carbonic acid. It 
may be seen burning, with a beautiful flame, on the top of a 
newly fed coal fire. It is much more poisonous than car- 
bonic acid, and must be guarded against with care. It forms 
abundantly in our coal stoves, and presses through their 
cracks and joints into our rooms. It escapes from the gas 
flame when the pressure is so great that more gas flows than 
can be burned ; it forms and escapes from charcoal burning 
in the open air or in fire-places, and may escape into sleeping- 
roonis through open stove-pipes or broken flues in chimneys, 
or half burning wood behind the ceiling, in this way greatly 
injuring those sleeping therein. Even the ordinary smoke 
that escapes from smokey stoves and fire-places may contain 
it, and persons thus breathing it may be injured thereby. 
One of the effects of carbonic oxide on the blood is, that its 
power to take in oxygen is greatly lessened, and the separa- 
tion of carbonic acid from the blood is greatly retarded. 

Schools and health. 

Professor Virchow, in an article translated for the St. Louis 
Medical a?id Surgical Journal, enumerates the following 
known injurious agencies and causes of diseases pertaining 
to schools, to which attention should be directed : 

1. The air in the school-room, the quality of which is de- 
termined by the size of the room, the number of pupils, the 
mode of heating, the ventilation, moisture of the floor and 
walls, dust (cleanliness). 

2. The light, as determined by the situation of the build- 
ing and room, the size of the windows and their relation to 
the desks, the color of the walls and surroundings, artificial 
light (gas, oil). 
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3. The sitting in the school-room, especially the relations 
of desk and seat, size of the seats, their arrangement, dura- 
tion of sitting. 

4. Bodily exercise, especially playing, gymnastics, swim- 
ming, their relations to sitting and to the purely mental labor, 
their arrangements and superintendence. 

5. Mental exertion, its duration, variety, the individual' 
amount, the arrangement and duration of recesses and vaca- 
tions, the extent of home and school exercises, the date of the 
commencement of obligatory attendance, etc. 

6. The punishment, especially corporeal. 

7. The water for drinking. 

8. The privies. 

9. The means (implements) of instruction, especially the 
choice of school-books (size of type), and objects of illustra- 
tion. 

Charcoal is most valuable for the construction of ventila- 
tors. These are simply wire-gauze boxes of proper shape 
and size, filled with coarsely powdered charcoal. They may 
be placed in an open window, or other opening for ventilation. 
The foul air passing through them will be deprived of its poi- 
sonous freight, and enter the room perfectly pure and sweet. 
They are often of great advantage in situations where the 
external air is exposed to an irremovable source of impurity. 
They may be placed, also, over the street openings of sewers. 
If the charcoal be kept dry, it will retain its virtues a long 
time. Respirators constructed in a similar way may be worn 
over the mouth of persons who are necessarily exposed to a 
vitiated atmosphere. 

Charcoal may also be used for purifying sick-rooms, by ex- 
posing it in shallow trays to the air of those locaHties. Or it 
may be thickly strewn over putrescent animal or vegetable 
matter. It should always be kept as dry as possible. It has 
little or no disinfecting power when immersed in liquids. 

Finally and most important of all is the effect and influ- 
ence of the poisonous air that escapes from sewers. Geo. 
Preston Brown in a late work on "Sewer-gas and its Dan- 
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gers," gives the following valuable ideas. There is reason 
to believe that in large cities sewer air, or as it is more com- 
monly known, sewer-gas, is the source of more physical 
suffering, and the cause of more diseases than any other 
one thing. If this is true, the contamination by sewer- 
gas of the air which people breathe, is a calamity indeed, 
and, that the statement is true, there is no doubt. 

Wherever there are sewers it is certain there will be 
sewer-gas. If confined within the sewer, or permitted to escape 
in the open air, it can do no harm. In the first instance it is 
imprisoned and helpless ; in the second, it is robbed of its 
power by the oxygen of the atmosphere. It is only when it 
finds its way into the houses, drives out the pure air, and is 
unconsciously taken into the lungs, there it becomes the 
enemy of the human race. Sewer-gas is not often instanta- 
neous in its effects, but it is none the less certain. It may 
be the source or promoter of all the so-called zymotic diseases 
which is defined as any epidemic, and epidemic, contagions, or 
sporaidic affections which is produced by some morbific in- 
fluence acting on the system like a ferment." This technical 
deffinition is not so comprehensible as the plain statement 
that zymotic diseases include typhoid, typhus, scarlet, cere- 
bro-spinal and malarial fevers, small-pox, measles, diarrhoea, 
dysentery.-cholera, cholera morbus, cholera infantum, croup, 
diphtheria, whooping-cough, puerperal disease, and some 
others. A prominent writer says : " If we look for the causes 
of the mortality of diseases in our cities, we find it prin- 
cipally in sewer-gas poisoning. Other causes operate 
to swell the total, but to bad plumbing may be attributed 
the prevalence of pythogenic pneumonia, peritonitis, inflam- 
matory rheumatism, malaria, and the diseases before men- 
tioned, as other acute diseases which are almost epidemic in 
our large cities. 

Sewer-gas does not always kill. It poisons the blood of 
once healthly men and women, and destroys or cripples their 
capacity for business or enjoyment. It robs men of ambidon 
and women of beauty. It paves the way for specific diseases 
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which would otherwise never have sent strong men to bed 
for months. There are those in large cities who have fled 
from it — whose lives were imperiled by its presence ; years 
have passed and the poison has not yet been driven out of 
their veins. 

There is said to be a distinct, odorless and non-analyza- 
ble element, which has been denominated sewer-gas, and 
which is as deadly in its effect, as sulphuretted hydrogen. ' If 
this is true, it is seldom met with. The term sewer-gas is 
more commonly and properly applied to the pent-up foul 
odor which may be found in any sewer or its conductions. 
It is easy to understand that this gas is laden or saturated 
with particles of decaying animal, vegetable, and excrementi- 
tious matter which finds its way into the sewer. If this gas 
is breathed into the lungs, thus laden with poison, the blood 
must of necessity be contaminated. Further than this, the 
air which escapes from the sewer may bear with it the germs 
of contagious diseases, and deposit them where least expected. 
It is possible , it is probable, that the blood poisoning result- 
ing from the breathing of sewer-gas is due to chemical changes 
in organic matter whiph has been taken into the lungs. 
This may come from the sewer catch-basins, drains, privy 
vaults, or waste-pipes. Sewer-gas, or its equivalent, is gen- 
erated in an out-door privy vault, but it comes so soon in con- 
tact with the surrounding atmosphere that is is rendered com- 
paratively harmless. The air which escapes from sewers in the 
houses is dangerous because it is not diluted, nor disinfected 
by pure air, and because its confinement increases its po- 
tency. If all sewers were open at the top throughout their 
entire length, there might be no dangers from the exhalations, 
except possibly from the germs of contagion which may have 
been carried into the sewers by water used in bathing the 
bodies of the sick. But this danger could not be so great 
as that which to a limited extent attends the breathing of the 
atmosphere which has swept through a sick room, and which 
many people do unavoidably, and with apparent impunity 
breathe. In some cities of Europe sewage is conveyed away 
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in open gutters, without serious discomfort or danger. In 
other cities there are often man-holes leading to the 
sewers, and the gases generated are allowed to pass off 
freely and without danger. Sewer-gas is to be feared 
when it insidiously and persistly finds entrance to houses, 
offices, or buildings of any description where people live 
'or work. There are some people who believe it can do 
no • harm ; others know by sad experience that it is 
destructive of health and robs life of enjoyment, but they 
imagine that they are helpless against it. Again, there are 
many thousands suffering from its effects, and they are 
entirely ignorant of the fact. In mercy to this third class the 
warning note should be sounded, and for their especial bene- 
fit, as well as for those who know no remedy, the means for 
shutting sewer-gas out of houses, if there are any, ought to 
be made known in the fullest and widest possible sense. No 
man would build his house over an open cess-pool, and yet 
in a city where there are public sewers, houses are built over 
a hidden cess-pool a thousand times more dangerous than 
one above ground could be. Into it empty ten thousand 
drains, which in turn are connected by waste-pipes and soil- 
pipes with wash-basins, kitchen sinks and water-closets. Into 
these are deposited the waste of human bodies and the 
liquid waste of kitchens, laundries, and lavatories. Through 
the waste-pipes of the houses this liquid filth is conveyed 
directly to the street sewer, into which are also poured other 
liquid abominations, which often hold in solution matter still 
more objectionable. Does any one need to be told that this 
must be the source of a gaseous exhalation, poisonous as 
well as foul. The pipes which connect a house with the 
sewer, may perform their duty well enough as drains, but 
they are practicably serviceable as ventilating shafts for the 
hidden cess-pool, the sewer. A man may pity an unfortunate 
victim of small-pox, diphtheria, or contagious fever, but he 
would not consent to receive the one afflicted into his home 
at the risk of the lives of his own family, but if there is dan- 
ger from contagion by personal contact, there is also reason 
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for alarm lest the germs, or specific poison, of disease drawn 
into the public sewer, and carried from one end of the city 
to another, may be borne into houses of distant neighbor- 
hoods, through drains and waste-pipes, on the wings of an 
invisible sewer-gas. Before, and since the time of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, men have undertaken to live in swamps and 
marshes in obedience to the demands of an apparent neces- 
sity. Swamp malaria prostrated the imaginary Chuzzlewit 
and his faithful companion, as it has many others similarly 
situated. The sewer cess-pool is not essentially different 
from the swamp, ordinarily that for which the former is re- 
sponsible is slower in action, although oftener fatal or more 
lasting in its effects. 

There is nothing about which the people of the city seem 
to know so little as its sewerage. There is nothing relating 
to the comfort and healthy condition of a habitation with 
which any one of mature years should and might be more 
familiar. House-drainage, an adjunct of sewerage, is next 
in importance to the construction of the four walls of a house. 
It is the last thing which an architect considers. If waste 
water "runs off" he is satisfied. But it is not sufficient to 
know that the waste will be carried out of sight; there 
should be no doubt that it reaches the sewer, and that 
there is no leaking or spilling along the way. There should 
be such appliances in and about the pipes as will prevent the 
return of sewer-gas to the rooms of a house, and this fact 
should be positively known. 

It is an easy matter to shut sewer-gas out of a house es- 
pecially if some intelligent attention be given to the matter 
when the house is constructed. The trouble is that houses 
are built over sewers and connected with them with as much 
unconcern as though they were streams of pure water. Un- 
fortunately sewers and house-drains are out of sight. A man 
may easily settle the question whether decaying garbage, in 
or about his premises is responsible for obnoxious smells, 
but he can not of his own knowledge say that they come 
from a defective drain or sewer. He can learn something of 
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the architecture and mechanical construction of a house by 
observation and say that his shall be built thus and so, but 
he can not so readily learn how a house should be drained, 
even if the thought ever occurred to him that house drainage 
consisted of anything further than getting waste matter out 
of sight. He has possibly heard something about traps and 
pipes and drains, but does not know where to look for them 
and very likely would not know their use when found. A 
plumber's advice and services are paid for but often to no 
good, end. At the close of the year the occupant foots up 
his medical and funeral expenses and wonders why fate has 
dealt so harshly with him. There is a repetition of his ex- 
periences during the following year ; at length the house is 
sold or bargained away for another which may prove to be a 
better or a worse habitation. 

A man who lives in a rented house has the advantage 
of the privilege to change his residence once a year, but he 
is continually getting into houses that were built to make 
money out of, and not to live in. These are apt to be 
deficient in everything except outside appearance ; it is 
merely an incidental circumstance that somebody is to oc- 
cupy them. There is no part of a house in which imper- 
fect work may so effectually escape detection, as the drain- 
age ; hence there is little good work in the construction 
of the drains. 

So long as the man who builds his own house does not 
know how sewerage should be properly disposed of, it will 
have defective drainage and he will be troubled by sewer 
gas. So long as a tenant of a house is not able when he 
rents to determine whether the drainage is properly con- 
structed, as he is that the house itself is secure, commodious 
and warm, those who have money to invest will continue to 
construct houses better adapted to ventilating the street sew- 
ers than for occupation. A man might better put his family 
into a shed in which they would suffer from cold in winter 
and heat in summer, than into a marble front mansion, the 
waste pipe of whose kitchen sink is not securely trapped 
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and ventilated ; better for a family to live on a housetop 
where poisonous gases are sure to be disinfected by pure 
air, than within the house, although it has all the conveni- 
ences which human ingenuity can devise and yet have defect- 
ive drains beneath it. 

All this finds confirmation in what Prof. C. A. Lindsley 
of the medical department of Yale College, has recently 
written. He says : " By the commingling in the sewer of 
such immense quantities of matter, in ever changing propor- 
tions and kinds, and in all stages of putrefaction ; the sewer 
may be considered in the language of the chemist, as a vast 
test tube of prodigious proportions, stretching its stupend- 
ous length, beneath the surface of the highways, and rami- 
fying its branches into all our houses. The activities of the 
liquid filth poured into it, are not merely those of motion 
passing down a declivity, but they are activities of a widely 
different nature. Silently, persistently, energetically, and 
inevitably, the laws of chemical action are set in operation, 
and among the products of the changes resulting from the 
contact with each other of such various matters are the for- 
mation of noxious vapors recognized under the general term 
of sewer gas. Now as sewer gas is lighter than common 
air and flow^s upward as naturally as water flows downward, 
the immediate consequence is that the pipes leading from 
the several apartments of the house, become the conduits 
by which the sewer gas is conducted directly into those ap- 
partments, and sewer gas is filth — often in the most danger- 
ous form ; and so our fellow citizen has failed of doing what 
he proposed, but instead has really provided admission for a 
far more dangerous form of filth, than he had before, viz : 
the gaseous products of sewage putrefaction. * * * Thus it is 
quite evident that the sewers constructed for public use to 
afford to our citizens the means of removing out of, and 
away from their houses the filth of housekeeping, may ignor- 
antly be so used that while they do secure a prompt and 
convenient removal of such filth, they do also inject as it 
were into tl^e very midst of our homes a form of filth more 
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dangerous than that removed, and so subtle and Intangible, 
that its presence is not even detected, and yet so often la- 
den with the germs of disease, that diptheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever and other fatal maladies are the sure event to 
those who dwell in such air poisoned houses. 

Does not consistency demand that the authorities which 
have provided sewers to protect the peoples' health should 
also provide that said sewers should not be a cause of dan- 
ger to the peoples' health. And yet there is no law in Con- 
necticut forbidding our fellow citizens to commit suicide, and 
take the lives of their families or prohibiting landlords from 
jeopardizing the lives of their tenants through exposure to 
the fatal influence of the public sewers. It is a reproach to 
the intelligence of the civilization amidst which we live that 
some guard against this peril does not stand prominently upon 
the pages of our sanitary laws. If nothing be done by 
the authorized powers for the safety of those who are al- 
ready in peril from their exposure to sewer gases, surely it 
is a species of crime to permit property owners, through 
ignorance, or for any other reason, to go on unrestrainedly 
putting additional numbers of our fellow citizens in danger 
by any further connections of houses with the sewers with- 
out adopting the safe-guards necessary for their protection." 



EXERCISE. 



We come now to the subject of exercise as necessary to 
the health ; and to the proper use of gymnastics, to those 
engaged in sedentary pursuits. 

On the subject of physical culture very little is known by 
the people at large ; and what is known is far from being 
rightly appreciated. People in general take little or no interest 
in any subject which more immediately concerns their heaith, 
until once they are conscious of having lost it, when they are 
only too anxious for its recovery. That a very large number of 
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the disorders of the human system which afflict mankind are 
due to careless and culpable indifference, or to ignorance of 
the laws of life, there can be no question. Everywhere the 
physical laws of our being are violated, and the sufferings 
incident to such violation most likely charged to Providence, 
while the sufferers, now anxious for restoration to health, but 
unwilling to follow the laws of nature and await her healing 
processes, resort to drugs, the patent and quack remedies 
which flood the land, and thereby not unfrequently perpetu- 
ate their sufferings, and materially shorten their lives; in 
plain English, drug themselves to death. 

No one who has paid any attention to the subject of 
physical culture, can doubt that the right use of properly reg- 
ulated exercise must have a most beneficial influence, not 
only upon the due development of the human body, but as a 
sanitary measure in preventing certain forms of disorder, and 
in many cases as a curative process. 

One of the simplest forms or modes of animal motion is 
walking. Walking ought to consist of a succession of steps, 
not of leaps, which constitute running. Fair walking is gen- 
erally called "toe and heel," and one foot should always be 
on the ground. The steps are taken as much as possible 
from heel to heel, which part of the foot must touch the 
ground first, and be firmly dug into it. The ball and'toe of 
the foot should not be on the ground for any preceptible 
space of time ; if they are dwelt on the walker loses a cer- 
tain amount of time in each stride, besides causing the knee 
to bend by bringing the weight of the body on the toes, 
which are unable to bear it. The latter point is one of the 
great differences between running and walking ; in the 
former all the weight of the body is thrown on the toes and 
balls of the feet, and in the latter on the heels. 

At each stride the loin and hip corresponding to the leg 
which is being put forward, should be twisted well round, 
the right loin and hip towards the left, and the left loin and 
hip towards the right. By this means the walker is enabled 
to put his feet down almost in a geometrical straight line, 
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one in front of the other, and thereby gains additional length 
of stride. As regards the upper part of the body, the arms 
must be kept well up and inclined outwards from the chest, 
with the elbows slightly bent — since in fast walking the arms 
perform almost as important functions as the legs. Each 
arm must be swung across the chest, and the shoulder well 
lifted at the same time in unison with each alternate stride. 
The object of this motion is to raise the weight of the body 
off the heels, and thereby enable the legs to take a quicker 
stride. Above all things the shoulders must be kept well 
back, the chest out, the whole body as upright as possible 
and the knees perfectly straight. 

As an exercise for bring into play all the muscles of the 
body, no single exercise can equal it, since in fast walking, 
not only the muscles of the feet legs, and loins are used, but 
those of the ribs, chest, shoulders, and also arms, while they 
work across the body. 

As already pointed out, every judicious series of exer- 
cises will imply a training of the organs of respiration and 
circulation. Walking and running are those which perhaps 
most readily effect this, as they do not interfere with the up- 
per limbs, and hence they are chiefly employed for improving 
"the wind" as it is called, for when the arms are brought 
into play for any powerful effort, say pulling at or lifting a 
heavy weight, if there be great resistance, the looker-on will 
speedily observe the performer become redder and redder in 
the face till he is almost purple. The reason of this is, that 
the muscles of his arms having proved insufficient to effect 
the removal of the body causing the resistance, he has called 
a new set of muscles into play by fixing his chest, so that 
during these powerful efforts no breath can be taken. Con- 
sequently, as the blood is rapidly undergoing change in the 
rigid and contracted muscles, and as the heart continues to 
drive the blood thus fouled through all parts of the body, it 
not being aerated by passing through the closed lung, the 
surface darkens, and the blood which should pass through 
the lung accumulates outside of it, the two together produc- 
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ing the reddening and darkening of the features. This is 
straining the lung, not exercising it ; It is equally injurious 
to both lungs and heart, for both are alike strained, the 
lungs to resist, the heart to drive on, the blood current. 
Hence, for gymnastics of the lungs and heart, exercises 
which do not involve the upper limbs should be selected. 

Sydenham, an English physician, had such confidence 
in exercise on horseback, that, in one of his medical works 
he says : " If any man was possessed of a remedy that would 
do equal service to the human constitution with riding gently 
on horseback twice a day, he would be in possession of the 
philosopher's stone." 

Rowing is a very useful and healthful exercise if not 
overdone. There are two systems of gymnastics in use ; the 
heavy, which includes the use of all the apparatus pertaining 
to a complete gymnasium ; and the light, known as the " Dio 
Lewis System," or " Musical Gymnastics." Both these sys- 
tems have merits peculiarly their own, while in some respects 
the one may be regarded as the complement of the other. 

In training for any particular purpose, for example the 
attainment of great strength, the heavy is of the first impor- 
tance ; and where practicable, should find a place in con- 
nection with every college, in every city, town and commu- 
nity. The light is invaluable, however, as a preparation to 
the heavy, and as a system which is most admirably adapted 
to the use of women, and the youth of both sexes ; which the 
strong, the weak, the old as well as the young, can practice 
with amusement, pleasure, and profit. 

" Coupled with the influence of music it is more elevat- 
ing, ennobling, refining, producing cheerfulness, and taking 
away fatigue." " In relation to health, strength, and gen- 
eral bearing, light gymnastics are better than any other 
means of exercise." " A ready use of the muscles, ease, 
grace, self-possession, a proper walk and carriage of the 
body, are no small accomplishments," and these may be 
easily and readily acquired by a judicious practice in the use 
of this system. 
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" They develop the chest, strengthen the lungs, and im- 
prove the voice ; they strengthen the muscles that support 
the spine, correct constipation, help digestion, warm the ex- 
tremities, give tone to the muscles about the hips, and vigor 
to the whole being." 

A work and a series of apparatus has been issued by Die 
Lewis, which will be found useful in the physical training of 
boys, girls, or invalids. The apparatus is contained in a 
small box, and consists of a pair of light wooden dumb-bells, 
a pair of very light Indian clubs, a long wooden rod, and a 
pair of wooden rings, — the last for combined exercises. 

For exercising certain definite groups of muscles, having 
a particular object of training in view, and under the direc- 
tion of a surgeon, a gymnasium with fixed apparatus will be 
found almost indispensable. But for ordinary purposes 
nothing more is wanted than what we have mentioned, light 
dumb-bells, light Indian clubs, and a rod ; and, indeed, it may 
be said that the motion of the body itself, without any extra 
artificial resistence like that afforded by dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, and such like, is quite sufficient for physical educa- 
tion. 

Now it is quite clear that the exercise which would be 
calculated to fit a strong hardy man for the boat race, would 
be altogether unsuited for a tender girl who has a tend- 
ency to stoop. Hence it is good to speak of light and 
heavy gymnastics, the former adapted for the weaker class 
of learners, the other for those of stronger frames, and more 
mature years. Further, we may classify gymnastic apparatus 
into movable and fixed ; and we may deal with exercises 
; specially intended to develope the upper parts of the body, 
and exercises specially intended to develope the lower limbs, 
as well as those which affect both. 

Next to walking for the girl, is dancing ; this brings into 
action a great part of the muscles, — indeed all except those 
of the arms. The benefit of dancing is counteracted in balls 
and crowded assemblies by the impure air, mental excite- 
ment, eating and drinking, and unavoidable exposures ; but 
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at home there is no pastime more becoming the domestic 
circle, more beneficial, or more innocent. 

A lady once consulted the eccentric John Abernethy re- 
specting a nervous disorder, the pariculars of which appeared 
to him so whimsical, that he interrupted the tedious details 
by holding out his hand for the fee. A one-pound note and 
a shilling were placed in it ; he returned the shilling to the 
lady, with the exclamation, "There ma'am! go and buy a 
skipping-rope — that is all you want." And many a young 
woman in America may profit by his advice. 

Teacbers, above all things, says ex-President Hill of 
Harvard College, should have regard for the physical 
capacities of children. No machinery is so delicate in its 
structure, or is called on to produce work so fine, as the 
brains of school children. Their capacities of endurance 
are very limited at the age when the faculties are develop- 
ing. There is more danger to be apprehended from long 
continuance in study than from close application for a brief 
period. In this particular the half is better than the whole. 

As gymnastic exercises are so powerful for good when 
properly directed, they are as powerful for evil if injudiciously 
performed. Physical education, like the practice of medicine, 
should not be in the hands of empirics, ignorant of the 
structure, and functions, and capabilities of the human body 
in its various constitutions ; but it should have its learned 
professors, anatomists and physiologists, and physicians, and 
be elevated to the rank of intellectual and moral discipline. 

Exercise, then, by increasing muscular action, quickens 
the circulation of the blood, introduces more air into the 
lungs for its purification, facilitates all the processes of nutri- 
tion and secretion, creates a demand for food to supply the 
waste of tissue, and provides for the healthy performance of 
every animal and organic function. 

Physical n4lture. 

Perhaps I should say something here of that other phys- 
ical culture which has become a mania in the Northern 
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States ; of those wonderful base-ball players who break their 
fingers and sprain their ankles ; of college boys who "train 
down " for boat-races, get heart disease by hard tugging at 
the oar, and die innocently young with startling suddenness ; 
of " walkists " who esteem a leg as better than a locomotive, 
and of fancy navigators qui trajis 77iare ciirrimt in small 
boats and get drowned. But all these are violations of 
what is the pivotal idea of whatever of value there may be 
in this — COMFORT. Athletism is not the end and aim. 
It is only the means to a high Christian culture — the devel- 
opment of the sound mind in its necessary congener, the 
sound body. When we see a pack of school-boys in their 
wild play, exercising in the gymnasium, roaming fields and 
woods, or subjected to military drill, we can understand it. 
All they do lies in the channel of enjoyment, of amusement, 
happiness, and gratification of an honest pride. It is com- 
fort, and that within proper bounds ; not the false enjoy- 
ment which attends a debauch and is atoned for by a head- 
ache ; not the pride which glories over a victory won by 
boat or ball at the cost of mutilated limbs or overstrained 
hearts. Good health, sound minds, pure hearts, true religion 
— these are the essentials of comfort. 

Before giving a little space to the two forms of gymnas- 
tics with Indian clubs and dumb-bells, we insert a very able 
article from the Westminster Gazette upon the abuse of 
physical culture. 

" Those who have gone through the severest training, 
become, in the end, dull, listless, and stupid, subject to nu- 
merous diseases, and in many instances the ultimate victims 
of gluttony and drunkenness. Their unnatural vigor sel- 
dom lasts more than five years. It was especially remarked 
by the Greeks, that no one who in boyhood won the prize 
at the Olympic games, ever distinguished himself afterward. 
The three years immediately preceding seventeen, are years 
of great mental development, and nature can not at the 
same time, endure any severe taxing of the physical consti- 
tution. Prudence, therefore, especially at this critical period 
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^ of life, must ever go hand in hand with vigor, for the evils 
^ of excess outweigh by far the evils of deficiency." 
1 We are always going to extremes in education, as well 
■ as in politics and theology. The absolute neglect of physical 
developement in the past generation we see followed in this 
habits of exercise which threaten to make us a people of by 
athletes and cripples. Not content with a rational use of 
the gymnasium, under the supervision of a teacher versed 
in physiology, developing pari passu the muscles and the in- 
tellect, as in the German universities, our youth aim each 
to be a Hercules, willing to be dunces if their arms and loins 
be strong. Hence the ball, and cricket, and boat-clubs ; 
hence the huge dumb-bells and Indian clubs, which strain 
and fatigue the muscles, and lay the foundation for many 
diseases of the limbs and internal organs. There was a 
time when hernia, or rupture, was principally confined to the 
laboring classes, among whom it is so common that it is safe 
to say, that one in every fifth man you meet is affected with 
it in some degree ; now this infirmity is increasing among the 
students, many of whom lay the foundation for a life-long 
disease in the ill-judged exercises of the so-called " manly 
sports." 

We are not all the same, either mentally or physically ; 
and exercise, like food and study, must be graduated ac- 
cording to the power of the individual. This distinction 
is generally overlooked ; and the puny boy emulates the 
strong, subjects himself to the same vigorous efforts, and 
finds himself with distorted joints, rupture, and incipient dis- 
ease of the heart and blood-vessels, while his more athletic 
rival becomes a better conditioned animal by the exercise. 
It is time, now that a trained boat crew, and an unsuccessful 
one at that, is received with public dinners and by city dele- 
gations, — with the honors of illustration in pictorial papers 
and commendatory letters from clergymen, — with the ful- 
some flattery that their four-mile rowing match will be a pow- 
erful agent in maintaining the entente cordiale hfitwQ.Qn Amer- 
ica and England — to ask ourselves the question if we are not 
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carrying to a ridiculous extreme the power of muscle at the 
expense of brain and good health ? 

All physicians and physiologists are aware of the effects 
of rowing, as an exercise, on the heart and pulse. These 
effects have been recently carefully examined by Dr. Fraser, 
of Edinborough, by means of the " sphymograph," an in- 
strument invented in France, which produces a self-written 
record of the swellings and contractions of the arteries ; the 
delicate movements of these vessels, which the finger can 
not detect, are thus registered in a series of curves or waves, 
by a pencil on a strip of paper moved by clock-work. The 
"sphymograms" of a crew of healthy persons before leaving 
the boat-house, and immediately after its return, are very 
different. The tracings show clearly that an extremely large 
quantity of blood is, in rowing, circulated with great rapidity, 
a condition of the circulation essential for the continuance of 
prolonged and severe muscular exertion. 

The effect of such a condition upon persons suffering 
from, or liable to, peritoneal or organic diseases of the heart, 
can be easily conjectured. There can be no doubt that 
many incipient diseases of the heart and blood-vessels are 
rendered active and dangerous by the violent exercise of 
rowing, and that much discomfort, and premature death are 
the result of this mania injudiciously and intemperately in- 
dulged in. 

As boat crews do not, and can not here submit them- 
selves to " sphymographical " examination, and thus enable 
the predisposed to heart disease to retire in time to prevent 
further mischief, it may be a wholesome caution for the 
youthful oarsman to stop and consider, especially if violent 
exercise produces an uncomfortable feeling in the heart and 
lungs, whether he will indulge in anything more than a mod- 
erate pull. 

The effects of rowing on the circulation do not differ from 
those of many other forms of muscular exercises. It is the 
violence of such exercise, whether with the oar, the bat, or 
the Indian club, which is the dangerous element. While it 
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is safe to row or play ball simply for amusement, it may 
be eminently dangerous to engage in a boat-race or a ball 
match. 

Enough has been said to show the important bearing 
upon health that exercise has, and as a brief summing will 
quote from Loomis : 

" In a large proportion of the forms of human pursuit 
there is bodily activity enough for maintaining the health of 
the several organs. But some of these forms, while, they are 
useful and even laborious, give exercise to only a small pro- 
portion of the organs. Thus the seamstress uses only the 
hands, the student only the brain, the accountant only the 
brain and hand. 

It becomes necessary that some kinds of exercise be re- 
sorted to which have no other real object than the exercise 
itself. If, however, some other interest can be connected 
with it, as ball, boating, riding on horseback, or gymnastic 
feats, still salutary exercise is secured. Some less exciting 
occupation, as walking, or hard labor, will, however, if en- 
tered upon with a cheerful mind be of equal service. 

It should, however, be borne in mind by all persons who 
follow sedentary pursuits, that active exercise is essential to 
the maintainance of the constitution unimpaired. 

Physical activity is a necessary condition of the physical 
health. Such activity induces a greater amount of respira- 
tion, more action of all the muscles of the chest and abdo- 
men. The action of the heart is increased, and thus the cir- 
culation is augmented. With this increased respiration and 
circulation, all of the powers are stimulated, digestion is pro- 
moted, muscular strength is increased, and mental activity 
is encouraged. The exercise should, then, be continued 
till this energetic circulation is established, generally till sen- 
sible perspiration begins to appear. 
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PROCREATION. 

PRO AND CON. 

Certainly I should not feel to have relieved myself of ob- 
ligation to my readers were I to ignore a subject of such im- 
portance ; so important, indeed, that the all-wise Creator 
gave it as his first command unto creature, Man : " And 
God blessed them, and God said unto them, 'Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth'." I shall not attempt to 
consider, neither in detail nor in general manner even, the 
subject of this chapter, but briefly, and very briefly too, a few 
points of special interest. First, where there is desire for 
increase, without its consummation ; arising from causes for 
which, the parties interested may or may not be to blame, 
either from unnatural or natural causes ; also some consid- 
erations of proper means for 'CvlQ. prevention of conception, and 
the procreation of male and female children at will. This sub- 
ject is introduced in this portion of the work from the fact 
of its importance being so momentus that these cases should 
be treated only by the skilled physician. 

IMPOTENCY. 

Derived from the words in, not, and patens, capable. The 
term as used implies, incapacity for sexual intercourse — co- 
itus. By some it is held to mean only incapacity for pro- 
creative sexual intercourse. This condition may arise from 
natural causes, such that may be overcome by proper treat- 
ment, or it may arise from other causes, the sufferer the vic- 
tim of indiscretion. Among other causes are the following ; 
a natural decline of functional power in the organs from in- 
action ; sudden and severe outbursts of disgust or anger 
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may quickly, and possibly forever, arrest the secretions of 
the glands ; attacks of apoplexy ; severe injuries to the head ; 
diseases or injuries of the spinal cord ; want of self confid- 
ence is not an infrequent cause ; excessive indulgences, nat- 
ural or unnatural ; constitutional diseases are sometimes the 
cause ; so also may it arise as the result of certain drugs. 
It has been known to occur in middle life with no cause per- 
ceptible. 

STERILITY IN THE FEMALE. 

Arises from the want of those powers necessary to pro- 
creation on the part of the female only. Some years ago 
I caused to be published in a number of the medical jour- 
nals of the day, and in circular form, a series of questions 
which I sent to many of my medical brethren for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from their private case-books, data con- 
taining their experiences relative to the cause and cure of 
this condition in the female. In response I received many 
curious and interesting experiences of practical value. In 
our courts of law, it is said, there are more applications for 
divorce entered by childless wives, charging the husbands 
with non-procreative power, than by husbands charging their 
wives with sterility. This has led to the general opinion 
that sterility is more frequent on the part of the male than 
the female. This, however, is in error. Rehrer estimates 
the husband to be in fault only " in about one-fourth of the 
cases of Sterilitas matrimonii. 

In the female the ovum is essential for procreative power. 
In the functional exercise of this power on her part, there is 
necessary, in normal condition : a, the oviparus organs ; the 
oviducts ; c, the ovigerent organ, and d, the copulative or- 
gans. For the sake of brevity we may add that some fe- 
males have ever been in a condition of sterility, whi-le on the 
other hand there are women who after having given birth, 
become sterile, hence we may have a case in which the gen- 
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erative function is in abeyance, the sterility being primitive 
or acquired, but in either case we will find the cause in one 
or more of the planes of the female reproductive apparatus. 
If it occur in the (a,) ovaries, had I space I would like to con- 
sider, at least four or five conditions of the ovaries that, with- 
out relief, would either dimininish, or destroy altogether the 
possibility of conception ; if the fault lies in the oviducts, 
at least three distinct conditions ; if in the {c^ uterus, at least 
five ; and if in the {d,^ copulative organs, at least four con- 
ditions that will so destroy or disturb the procreative func- 
tion, that the woman remains sterile. 



STERILITY IN THE MALE. 

By some, the sterility in the male, and impotence, have 
been accounted one and the same. If a man know, or even 
believes, himself to be impotent, in my judgement, that man 
would commit a grave offence, certainly would not be justi- 
fied, in entering the marriage covenant, save under the ad- 
vice of a competant medical advisor. I speak of impotence 
in this connection, because a man may be aware of the fact 
that he is impotent, hence necessarily sterile ; while upon 
the other hand a man may perform the act of venery — coitus, 
and, possibly in a sense, enjoy the act, yet, unknown to him- 
self, nay more, without the slightest suspicion on his part 
that such is the case, be, in fact, sterile. Among others, 
sterility among males may be occasioned by one or more of 
the following causes, viz : abnormal position of the gener- 
ative organs, or their want of development ; obstruction in 
some one or more of their parts ; and by what is known to 
the profession as asperniatisinus, wherin the reflex action 
does not culminate in expelling the collected semen. There 
are instances on record, not a few, where semenal ejacula- 
tion is not effected even under a prolonged act of coitus, and 
yet the same individuals have frequent nocturnal emissions.- 
This leads me to speak here, of one of the results of that 
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most vile and filthy act, Self-pollution, masturbation or onan- 
ism, from manus and strupro, (to ravish by the hand). Strange 
as it may appear, it is a fact, nevertheless, children at the 
age of four years or under are among its subjects. Young 
people just before and after puberty, male and female ; 
women, high minded and pure, so far as the world is aware, 
the minister, the lawyer, and the man of business. The 
marriage state is not, to all, a barrier, a saviour from the con- 
sequences of a baneful habit that works, perhaps, a more 
terrible and lasting injury upon the bodies and minds of its 
victims, than tongue or pen can express or the mind conceive. 
Its victims are not alone the most promising of our sons 
and daughters in their days of youth, but the more mature 
men and women of brilliant, minds who, from oft repeated 
indulgence, are soon lost to their higher moral feelings, in 
whom, in fact, sooner or later, degradation of every moral 
^ense ensues, intellect is weakened, if not destroyed utterly, 
health broken, existence — a living death from self-defilement. 
All such cases should be placed immediately under intelligent 
treatment while redemption is possible, — even those seem- 
ingly beyond hope have been restored to health and happi- 
ness. 



SPERMATORRHCEA. 

From sperma, (seed,) and reo, (I flow). It has been defined 
as a real or apparent discharge of seminal fluid, occurring 
without voluntary sexual excitement ; some writers consider 
it any emission of semen without sexual intercourse, others 
limiting it to such cases where sexual debility has advanced 
so far that there is a constant dribbling of seminal fluid un- 
accompanied by erection, ejaculations or pleasurable sensa- 
tions. This trouble is not consequent upon masturbation 
alone, neither to sexual excesses, but may arise from a num- 
of causes, from which the patient is an innocent sufferer 
continuing, often, from a mistaken delicacy, a victim to 
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wretchedness and misery. I have not space wherein to con- 
sider its consequences as affecting the circulatory system, the 
respiratory and digestive systems, sexual organs, brain and 
nervous system. Under proper treatment, by far the larger 
majority of those suffering from this trouble may recover. 



PREVENTION OF CONCEPTION. 

How many women there are who have their health 
broken, happiness destroyed, from too frequent child bear- 
ing. There name is legion. To such, a proper means of 
prevention would indeed be a blessing. Not only is frequent 
child-bearing a strain upon the physical powers, but the con- 
tinual wear and tear consequent upon rearing a numerous 
progeny, is one among the most seriously severe labors 
allotted to them in life. Hence in these cases it is not trench- 
ing, perhaps, in the least upon good morals, to prevent the 
bearing of more children than can be properly cared for, 
to vigorous means have been resorted to, many proving pos- 
sibly, as Madame de Stael might say, " cobwebs against dan- 
ger, and breastplates against pleasure." Among others a 
piece of silk sponge of appropriate size to which a string 
has been attached, is passed up to the womb before, and 
withdrawn after connection. The sponge may be wetted 
with a mixture of vinegar, one part ; to three of water, or the 
use of an injection alone, made freely with vinegar one part 
to eight of water. I once heard a medical man advise that the 
wife, to use his expression, " spend before the husband," and 
pregnancy would be avoided, asserting that at that instant 
of excitement the womb opened and sucked up, literally the 
semen. Since that advice was given, Dr. Joseph R. Beck, 
reported in the SL Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, 1872, 
a case of prolapsus uteri, (falling of the womb) in a patient 
of great sexual passion, from which I make the following ex- 
tract : " Carefully separating the vulva (external parts) 
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with my left hand, so that the os uteri (entrance to the womb) 
was brought clearly into view in a strong light, I swept my 
finger across the cervix (lower end of womb) twice or three 
times, when almost immediately the orgasm occurred, and 
the following is what was presented to my view : The os, 
and cervix uteri had been firm, and generally in a normal 
condition, with the os closed so as not to admit the uterine 
probe without difficulty, but immediately the os was opened 
to fully the extent of an inch, made five or six successive 
gasps, drawing the external os into the cervix each time 
powerfully, at the same time becoming quite soft to the 
touch. All these phenomena occurred within the space of 
twelve seconds time certainly, and in an instant all was as 
before. Now I carefully questioned my patient as to the 
sensations experienced by her at the period of excitement, 
and she was positive they were the same in quality as they 
were during coition." Litzman reported a similar observa- 
tion. Another method is for the husband to abstain from 
coitus or withdraw before ejaculation, until the expiration of 
fourteen days after each menstrual epoch. These means, 
though troublesome, may save a greater subsequent trouble, 
and are given in the hope of conferring a greater blessing 
upon over-burdened mothers, than wrong to humanity in 
their giving. 



PROCREATION OF MALE AND FEMALE 

CHILDREN AT WILL. 

Striking as these head lines may appear to you, the first 
time you clap eyes upon them, I assure you that it is no new 
subject that has just sprung into existence claiming consider- 
ation. It has occupied the minds and commanded the pens 
of some of our best and most profound thinkers and writers 
for centuries. So earnestly did the erudite Arislotle study 
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this subject that but little advances have been made upon 
the theories promulgated by him in his day. But it has only 
been of late years that savants in England and parts of con- 
tinental Europe, have been conducting experiments with 
stock, the results of which have proven of almost inestim- 
able value to stock raisers. Again for want of space I am 
compelled to be brief confining myself to a synopsis of a 
very able paper on the topic by Prof. John E. Van Molle, 
A. M., in which he sets forth the following experimental re- 
sults : 

I. Young, obtained from mare, cow, ete., when very 
young, was generally a male, when the male employed was 
of mature years, healthy and and strong, and had been de- 
nied too frequent copulation. Where the condition of par- 
ents were reversed, the offspring was a female. 

II. Where the parents were of mature age, neither ex- 
hausted by too frequent copulation, well fed, strong and 
healthy, the offspring were about equal, male and female. 

III. Offspring, where the female is old and the male 
young and strong, are genenally males ; and females in re- 
verse conditions. 

IV. Where the female, though young, had been ill fed, 
exhausted by labor or forced exertion, and not in pride ; the 
male, though old, well fed, strong and in full heat, the off- 
spring were generally males ; or conditions the opposite fe- 
males. 

From this synopsis we deduce as follows : Since man is 
an animal with analogous physical and procreative functions, 
it necessarily follows that a series of phenomena having taken 
place in the brute, a similar set may reasonably be expected 
to occur in the human species, the same physical conditions 
affecting the human offspring. Hence to beget male children 
the husband should be healthy and strong, avoid sexual ex- 
cess, indulge in good, solid, stimulating food, reasonable ex- 
ercise and pleasant company ; the female, so far as is reason- 
able, for a time, the reverse. Like results, under the various 
conditions, occurring it the human as in the animal. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 

Rules for persons who go from a cold to a Iropical 
climate. 

Avoid arriving in a tropical climate during what is termed 
the rainy season of the year ; this, with some little variation, 
according to the place of destination, commences in August, 
and terminates at the end of October, or beginning of No- 
vember. 

Your place of abode should be somewhat elevated, dry, 
and open to the air and sun. Marshy grounds, and stag- 
nant waters, when acted upon by a powerful sun, always 
send forth noxious exhalations and vapors, which give rise to 
intermittent and remittent fevers, fluxes, etc. When obliged 
to inhabit a house which is situated low, it will be prudent to 
occupy one of its highest apartments. 

Expose your self at first, as little as possible, to the in- 
tense heat of the mid-day sun, and cautiously avoid the dews 
and damp air of the night. Wear cotton (flannel is prefer- 
able) next to the skin, not linen. Go early to bed, rise be- 
times, making use very soon afterward of a cold bath, one of 
the best means of counteracting the injurious influence of a 
warm climate, and affording the most grateful sensations. 

After cold bathing, take gentle exercise ; the morning 
being preferable for this to any other part of the day. 
Avoid any exposure of the body afterward to a current of 
air, or if overtaken by rain, so as to have your clothes wet- 
ted, change them as quickly as possible. Pay strict atten- 
tion to cleanliness, not only by changing the linen once or 
twice every day, but also by minor ablutions of different parts 
of the body with cold water. 

Persons just arrived in a tropical climate should partake 

only moderately of the delicacies of the table, and make a 
15 
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very temperate use of vinous or spirituous liquors. Before 
dinner, a solution of preserved tamarinds in water, simple 
lemonade, or tlie liquor known by the name of imperial, an 
appropriate drink. 

Such persons should also refrain from all amusement and 
exercises of a heating nature. They should moderate all 
sensual gratifications, and cautiously guard against a costive 
state of the bowels, by regularly repairing to the prviy once 
or twice a day at a stated hour, and then soliciting natural 
evacuations. If at any time these efforts should not be at- 
tended with due effect, one or two motions ought to be pro- 
cured by the aid of an injection, or some cooling laxative. 

Soldiers and sailors are very apt to suffer, in a trop- 
ical climate from the effects of intemperance, conjoined with 
an exposure to intense heat during the day, and moist air at 
night; and it therefore greatly behooves those who are 
placed in command over them, to be as attentive as pos- 
sible in presenting such occurrences. The health of seamen, 
in particular, will much depend upon their avoiding undue 
exposure to the sun, rain, night air, intemperance, unwhole- 
some duties on shore, and, in fine, to all such occupations as 
subject them to excessive heat or noxious exhalations, as these 
never fail to be highly dangerous to those not assimilated to 
the climate. 

When pitching tents for soldiers or sailors on shore du- 
ties, the driest and highest spots should be chosen, and un- 
der cover of these, hammocks should be suspended. The 
men ought not to be suffered to sleep on the ground. 

Persons who come from a cold to a warm country are 
more liable to many diseases, and particularly to fever, than 
the natives, and those who have been acclimated by time. 
The same exposure will produce fever, or other disease, in a 
stranger, while the native and old inhabitant will not be at 
all affected by it ; or even supposing that both are attacked, 
the symptoms will be tenfold more urgent and severe in the 
former than the latter. 

Observe a strict temperance in diet, living chiefly on veg- 
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etables and ripe fruits for the first two or three months, and 
avoiding, as much as possible, any exposure to the intense 
rays of the sun during the day, and the cool or damp air of 
the night, until the constitution has become assimilated to 
the climate. In closing this we give a word for those who 
come from a warm climate. 

The Principal precaution to be observed by those who 
leave a warm climate, and either visit or become settled in- 
habitants of a cold one, is to arrive in the latter before the 
approach of winter, and to- make such a suitable change in 
every part of their dress as shall effectually guard their bod- 
ies against the difference and vicissitudes of the atmosphere 
which they must encounter. On this account waistcoats and 
drawers of flannel should be worn by persons of both sexes 
next to the body on the approach of cold weather, and the 
outer garments should consist of articles of a close and 
warm texture. 



ELECTRICITY. 



We think it advisable to give the reader some general 
idea of the place which electricity should hold in the depart- 
ment of materia Medica. We will begin by asserting that 
no other agent is so generally useful, nor admits of so many 
and such varied applications. For some uses an electric 
battery stands alone and supreme and will occasionally help 
a patient on his way to recovery, when everything else has 
failed to render him the slightest service. Electricity has 
the power of evoking friction in every form of living tissue, 
and this power entitles it to a high place among those reme- 
dies called stimulants. It has chiefly been employed in 
medicine as a stimulant to muscular tissue. It is likewise a 
stimulant to nervous tissue. Like many other stimulants 
electricity has marked anodyne or soothing qualities, anc its 
reputation as a remedy is based largely on this quality. To 
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those who ask what are the uses of electricity in medicine, 
we may reply that, according to its method of employment, 
it may be a stimulant, anodyne, sedative, caustic, styptic, or 
cautery. Dr. Poore says : " Electricity has been used in 
medicine in its three most usual forms. First, in the form 
which is generated in the so-called batteries, and which has 
been called the battery current, or, in honor of its discoverer 
Galvanism, or in honor of its chief investigator, Voltaic clcc- 
tricty, or by reason of the usual method of its employment, 
the continuous current. Secondly, it has been employed, 
and largely employed, in the form of the induced current; 
the form which has been named after our countryman, Fara- 
dism, and which from its usual method of employment is not 
uncommonly spoken of as the interrupted current. Thirdly, 
it has been employed in the form of frictional electricity, 
such as is generated by the friction of glass discs or cylin- 
ders, and which has also received the name of static elec- 
tricity, or, in honor of its chief original investigator, Frank- 
linism. 

These three forms of electricity generated from batteries 
or by induction, or by friction, and which we shall speak of 
as Galvanism, Faradism, and Franklinism, are to be kept 
distinct in the mind, and, being employed as they are for 
widely different purposes, must no more be confounded to- 
gether than the three narcotics, opium, chloral, and Indian 
hemp." 

Having given this brief and general idea of electricity, 
will mention some of the diseases in which it has been used 
with success. There are certain diseases of which " writer's 
cramp," is a familiar example, characterized by an intense 
^ feeling of fatigue on an attempt being made to perform cer- 
tain muscular acts, when the refreshing effects of the current 
has been most useful ; the feeling of fatigue being at once re- 
moved by the application of the continuous galvanic current 
along nerves or muscles of the arm. We can influence a 
muscle in two ways — (i.) By acting upon the muscle itself, 
which is called direct faradisation or (2) by acting upon the 
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nerve which suppHes the muscles, which is called indirect 
faradisation." 

Electricity has also been successfully used in cases of 
paralysis, neuralgia, rheumatism, but in all cases it should be 
made under the advice of a competent physician. In con- 
nection with the sweedish movement cure or Massage, it has 
been found highly beneficial. 



MASSAGE. 

The following chapter is part of a very able one by Dr. 
Douglass Graham, on a subject which is rapidly growing in 
importance to thinking minds. 

" Massage," from the Greek masso ( I kneed or handle), 
is a term now generally accepted to signify a group of proce- 
dures which are usually done with the hands, such as friction, 
kneeding, manipulating, rolling, and percussion of the exter- 
ternal tissues of the body, either with some curative, pallia- 
tive, or hygienic object in view. Its application should in 
many instances be combined with passive, resistive, or assist- 
ive movements, and these are often spoken of as the so- 
called Swedish movement cure. There is, however, an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of scientific men to have the 
word "massage" embrace all these varied forms of manual 
therapeutics, for the reason that the word " cure," attached 
to any form of treatment whatsoever, can not always be ap- 
plicable, inasmuch as there are many maladies that preclude 
the possibility of recovery and yet admit of amelioration. 
Hence the word " cure " may lead people to expect too much ; 
and, on the other hand, the use of the word " rubbing " in 
place of " massage" tends to undervalue the application and 
benefit of the latter, for it is but natural to suppose that all 
kinds of rubbing are alike, differing only in the amount of 
force used. 

According to the requirements of individual cases, mas- 
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sage may be of primary importance or of secondary import- 
ance, or of no use at all, or even injurious. Concerning the 
extent of its usefulness, it may with safety be said that, at 
tolerably definite stages in one or more classes of affections 
in every special and general department of medicine, evi- 
dence can be found that it has proved either directly or indi- 
rectly beneficial, or led to recovery, sometimes when other 
means had been but slowly operative, or apparently had 
failed altogether. In view of these facts, it need hardly be 
said that those who would properly understand and apply 
massage should be familiar with its past and present litera- 
ture ; they should also be familiar not only with the natural 
history of the maladies in which massage may be applied 
when left to themselves, but also with the course of these 
affections when treated in the usual approved methods, so 
that improvements or relapses may be referred to their 
proper causes. Moreover, they should know something 
about the methods of others who have any claim to respecta- 
bility in their manner of applying massage, so as to compare 
them with his own. And yet all these qualifications may 
fail if the operator has not in addition abundance of time, 
patience, strength, and skill, acquired by long and intelligent 
experience. Measured by these requirements, I fear that 
good masseurs (manipulators) are scarce. 

Dr. E. C. Seguin, in the Archives of Medicine for April, 
1 88 1, says, that even in New York there are few manip- 
ulators who can be trusted to do massage well. Massage 
may be studied as a science, but it has, like everything else 
in medicine and surgery, to be practiced as an art. Those 
who have a natural tact, talent and liking for massage, united 
with soft, elastic, and strong hands, and physical endurance 
to use them, may be as useful artists in this department of the 
healing art as in others. It has been well said that those 
who do massage should be tender and gentle, yet strong and 
enduring. These are qualities that are rarely found com- 
bined in manipulators. It is a very common mistake to sup- 
pose that those who are of a remarkable healthy, ruddy ap- 
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pearance, plethoric and fat, are the best fitted to do massage. 
Such people require a great deal of exercise in the open air 
for the proper oxygenation of their blood, and confining, 
indoor work, like massage, they soon find to be tedious and 
irksome. Besides the stooping attitude and varying posi- 
tions so often necessary while doing his sort of work soon 
put them out of breath ; and thus, while suffering from their 
ignorance and awkwardness, they fancy they are imparting 
"magnetism" to their patients at their own expense. Bet- 
ter that the manipulators should be rather thin, though if of 
too spare a habit, their hands will not be sufficiently strong 
and muscular, and their tissues generally will lack that firm- 
ness necessary for prolonged endurance. 

One of the best German medical reviews thus indicates 
the esteem in which this treatment is held by many eminent 
physicians and Surgeons of Europe. 

" It is but recently that massage has gained an extensive 
scientific consideration — since it has passed out of the hands 
of rough and ignorant empirics, into those of educated phy- 
sicians ; and upon the results of recent scientific investiga- 
tions it has been cultivated into an improved therapeutical 
system, and has won for itself in its entirety the merit of hav- 
ing become a special branch of the art of medicine." 

How is massage regarded, and what is its condition, in 
the United States ? Except among very few — epicures in 
this matter, if one may so speak — there is as yet but little 
evidence of a desire to place massage, and those who do it, 
on their merits alone, irrespective of the policy of employing 
persons who are only rubbing machines, or of tolerating ob- 
noxious individuals so long as the poor patients' minds are 
satisfied. This is too often the case, and then massage is 
said to have failed, and valuable time is lost, when, if it had 
been properly applied, it might have been successful ; or, on 
the other hand, perhaps it should have been omitted and 
other remedies employed. The writer of this, in a recent 
paper on the History of Massage," has said: "In almost 
every city of the United States, and indeed of the whole 
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civilized world, there may be found individuals claiming mys- 
terious and magical powers of curing disease, setting bones, 
and relieving pain by the immediate application of their 
hands. Some of these boldly assert that their art is a gift 
from Heaven, due to some unknown power which they call 
magnetism, while others designate it by some peculiar word 
ending with patJiy or cure, and it is astonishing how much 
credit they get for their supposed genius by many of the 
most learned people." Let a fisherman forsake his boat, or 
a blacksmith his anvil, or a carpenter his bench, ftr a shoe- 
maker his shop, and proclaim that he has made the 
wonderful discovery that he is full of magnetism and can cure 
all diseases, and, be he ever so ignorant and uncouth, he is 
likely to have, in a remarkably short space of time, a large 
clientele of educated gentlemen and refined ladies. It is not 
meant to imply that the previous occupation of such people 
is at all to their discredit, but, were they capable of giving 
a rational explanation of their doings, the halo of mystery 
would be removed from around them, and their prestige and 
patronage would suffer a sudden decline. 

Efforts have been made by physicians, who are thoroughly 
familiar with massage, to instruct intelligent nurses and 
others how to apply it, and at the training-schools for nurses 
the pupils receive some general instruction in the matter. 
In this way something has been accomplished to bring mas- 
sage within the rules and regulations of common sense and 
rational therapeutics. But still there is great room for im- 
provement even in this direction, for it is but too often the 
case that after one or two persons are specially trained to do 
massage they are requested to give instruction to some of 
the pupils at the schools for nurses, and for others, a few of 
whom, after having received some general desultory lessons, 
are in turn delegated or relegated to teach others, and so on, 
until by the time massage reaches the needy patients, there is 
often little left of it but the name. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that many a shrewd superanuated auntie, and 
others who are out of a job, having learned the meaning of the 
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word massage, immediately have it printed on their cards, and 
keep on with their "rubbin" just as they always have done. 

The vaguest generalities exist as to the manner of doing 
massage, even among the best authors on the subject, and 
after having studied and tried the methods of all, the writer 
proposes to briefly formulate, as much as space will permit 
of, what he has found to be of value, without having adopted 
any in particular. By so doing it is hoped that some will be 
able to judge whether those employed to do massage know 
anything about it or not, or whether it would not be as well 
to employ one of their own domestics for ordinary rubbing, 
the advantages of which are not to be despised. At any 
rate, I trust that not a few intelligent friends of chronic 
invalids, who are beyond the reach of the professional 
manipulator, will be enabled to apply massage so as to afford 
even greater relief and comfort than can be gained from 
many of those whom the ignorance of the community on this 
subject alone tolerates as experts. 

The various procedures of massage have been described 
under four different heads, viz., friction, percussion, pressure, 
and movement. Malaxation, manipulation, deep-rubbing, 
kneeding, or massage, properly so-called, is to be considered 
as a combination of the last two. Each and all of these may 
be gentle, moderate, or vigorous, according to the require- 
ments of the case and the physical qualities of the operators. 

Some general remarks here will save repetition : 

1. All of the single or combined procedures should be- 
gin moderately, gradually increased in force and frequently 
to their fullest extent desirable, and should end gradually as 
begun. 

2. The greatest extent of surface of the fingers and hands 
of the operator consistent with ease and efficacy of move- 
ment, should be adapted to the surface worked upon, in or- 
der that no time be lost by working with the ends of the fin- 
gers, or one portion of the hands, when all the rest might be 
occupied. 

3. The patient should be placed in an easy and comfort- 
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able position as possible, in a well-ventilated room at a temp- 
erature of about 70 degrees Fahr. 

4. What constitutes the dose of massage is to be deter- 
mined by the force and frequency of the manipulations and 
the length of time during which they are employed. A 
good manipulator will do more in fifteen minutes than a poor 
one will in an hour, just as an old mechanic working deliber- 
ately will accomplish more than an inexperienced one work- 
ing furiously. Friction has been described as rectilinear, 
vertical, transverse or horizontal, and circular. It has been 
stated, and very properly, that rectilinear friction should al- 
ways be used in an upward direction, from the extremities 
to the trunk, so as to favor and not retard the venous and 
lymphatic currents. But a slight deviation from this method 
I have found to be more advantageous, for although in al- 
most every case the upward strokes of the friction should be 
the stronger, yet the returning or downward movement may 
with benefit lightly graze the surface, imparting a soothing 
influence, without being so vigorous as to retard the circula- 
tion, and thus a saving of time and effort will be gained. 
The manner in which a carpenter uses his plane represents 
this forward-and-return movement very well. Transverse 
friction, or friction at right angles to the long axis of a limb, 
is a very ungraceful and awkward procedure. It has been 
introduced on theoretical considerations alone, and may with 
safety be laid aside, for the method already spoken of, to- 
gether with circular friction, will do all and a great deal more 
than rubbing crosswise on a limb can do. A convenient ex- 
tent of territory, to begin with, is from the ends of the fin- 
gers to the wrist, each stroke being of this length, the return- 
ing stroke being light, without raising the hand. The rapid- 
ity of these double strokes may be from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty strokes a minute. The whole palmar sur- 
face of the fingers should be employed, and in such a man- 
ner that they will fit into the depressions formed by the ap- 
proximation of the phalanges, and metacarpal bones. The 
heel of the hand should be used for especially vigorous fric- 
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tion of the palm, as well as for the sole oi the foot. From 
the wrist to the elbow, and from the elbow to the shoulder, 
are separately convenient extents of surface, and here not only 
straight-line friction, extending from one joint to the other, 
may be used, but also circular friction. The form of the lat- 
ter which I have found most serviceable is in that of an oval, 
both hands moving at the same time, the one ascending as 
the other descends, at the rate of one hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred and fifty each minute, or two hundred 
and fifty to five hundred with both hands, each stroke reach- 
ing from joint to joint, the upward stroke being carefully kept 
within the limits of chafing the skin. These observations ap- 
ply to the lower limbs also, but, as they are larger than the 
arms, the posterior and lateral aspects, from ankle to knee, will 
be a convenient territory, while the anterior and lateral aspects 
will be another for thorough and efficacious friction. The 
same systematic division of surface may be made above the 
knees as below, the number of strokes below will vary from 
100 to 160 with each hand: above from 75 to 100 each. 
From the base of the skull to the spine of the scapula forms 
another region naturally well bounded for downward and out- 
ward semicircular friction, and from the spine of the scapula 
to the base of the sacrum, and crest of the ilium, forms an- 
other surface over which our one hand can sweep, while the 
other works toward it from the insertion to the origin of the 
glutei, at an average rate of 60 or 75 a minute with each 
hand for a person of medium size. It will be observed that 
on the back and thighs the strokes are not so rapid as on 
the other parts mentioned, for the reason that the skin is here 
thicker and coarser, in consequence of which the hand 
can not glide so easily, and the larger muscles beneath can 
well bear stronger pressure ; besides, the strokes are some- 
what longer, all of which require an increased expenditure 
of time. The- chest should be done from the insertion to the 
origin of the pectoral muscles, and the abdomen from the 
right illiac fossa in the direction of the ascending, trans- 
verse, and descending colon. But here friction is seldom 
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necessary, for the procedure about to be considered accom- 
plished is all that friction can do, and a great deal more in 
this region. The force used in doing friction is often much 
greater than is necessary, for it is only intended to act upon 
the skin and there are better ways of acting upon the tissues 
beneath it. If redness and irritation be looked upon as a 
measure of the beneficial effects of friction upon the skin, 
then a coarse towel, a hair mitten, or a brush would answer 
for this purpose a great deal better than the hand alone. 

The most important, agreeable, and efficacious procedure 
of massage has been variously designated as manipulation, 
kneading, deep-rubbing, or massage properly so-called, in con- 
tradistinction to the more superficial method spoken of above. 
This is done by adapting as much as possible of the fingers 
and hands to the parts to be thus treated, and, without allow- 
ing them to slip on the skin, the tissues beneath are kneaded, 
rolled and manipulated in a circulatory manner, proceeding 
from the insertion toward the origin of the muscles, from the 
extremities to the trunk, in the direction of the returning 
blood and lymphatic currents. For this purpose the same 
divisions of surface as for friction will be found most conveni- 
ent. Beginning then with the fingers, from the roots of the 
nails the thumb of the manipulator will be placed on one of 
the fingers of the patient, and paralell to the latter, while on 
the opposite side the index finger will be placed at right 
angles to this, and between the two the finger of the patient 
will be compressed and malaxated, in a rotatory manner, at 
the rate of 75 to 150 per minute. The dorsal and palmar 
surfaces will of course receive special attention, while the lat- 
eral aspects will come in for a secondary share. If the man- 
ipulator be sufficiently expert he can work with both hands 
on this small surface with the same rapidity as with one. 
Each finger and thumb will be taken in turn, and the manip- 
ulations extended over the metacarpal and carpal bones as 
far as the wrist-joint, and finally the palm of the hand by 
stretching the tissues vigorously away from the median line. 
Each part included in a single grasp may receive three or 
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four manipulations before proceeding onward to the adjacent 
region. The advance upon this should be such as to allow 
the finger and thumb to overlap one half of what has just 
been worked upon. Advance and review should thus be 
systematically carried on, and this is of general application 
to all the other tissues that can be niassecd. The force used 
here and elswhere must be carefully graduated so as to allow 
the patient's tissues to glide freely upon each other ; for, if 
too great, the movement will be frustrated by the compres- 
sion and perhaps bruising of the tissues ; if too light, the 
operator's fingers will slip ; and, if gliding with strong com- 
pression be used, the skin will be chafed. To avoid this last 
objection various greasy substances have been employed, so 
that ignorant would-be masseurs may rub without injuring 
the skin. When the skin is cold and dry, and the tissues in 
general are insufficiently nourished, as well as in certain fe- 
vers and other morbid conditions, there can be no doubt of 
the value of inunction ; but no special skill is required in or- 
der to do this, and there is no need of calling it massage 
unless it be to please the fancy of the patient. 

The feet may be dealt with in the same manner as the 
hands, using the ends of the fingers to work longitudinally 
between the metatarsal as well as between the metacarpal 
bones. Upon the arms and legs, and indeed upon all the 
rest of the body, both hands can be used to better advant- 
age than where the surfaces are small. Each group of mus- 
cles should be systematically worked upon, and for this pur- 
pose one hand can usually be placed opposite to the other 
and in advance of it, so that two groups of muscles may be 
manipulated at the same time. When the circumference of 
the limb is not great, the fingers of one hand will partly reach 
on to the territory of the other, while grasping, circulatory, 
spiral manipulations are made, one hand contracting as the 
other relaxes, the greatest extension of the tissues being up- 
ward and laterally, and on the fore-arms and legs away from 
the median line. Subcutaneous bony surfaces, as those of 
the tibia and ulna, incidentally get sufficient attention while 
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manipulating their adjacent muscles, for if both be included 
in a vigorous grasp, unnecessary discomfort results. Care 
should be taken not to place the fingers and thumb of one 
hand too near those of the other, for by so doing their move- 
ments would be cramped. The elasticity, or want of it, in 
the patient's tissues, should be the guide, the object being 
to obtain their normal stretch, and in this every person is a 
law to himself, the character of their tissues varying with the 
amount and quality of adipose, modes of life, exercise, etc. 
A frequent error on the part of manipulators is in attempting 
to stretch the tissues in opposite directions at the same time, 
especially at the flexures of the joints, where the skin is del- 
icate and sensitive, and where the temptation to such proced- 
ures, is greatest because easiest, the effect being a sensation 
of tearing of the skin. The rate of these manoeuvres varies 
from 75 to 150 with each hand per minute on the arms, 60 
to 90 on the legs, and from 40 to 80 on the thighs, where 
more force is required on account of the larger size and den- 
sity of the muscles, and the need of using sufficient force to 
extend beneath the strong, tense fascia-lata. 

On the back the direction of these efforts will be from the 
base of the skull downward, stretching the tissues away from 
the spinal column while manipulating in graceful curves, at 
an average rate of sixty per minute with each hand. And 
here one hand can often be reinforced by placing the other 
upon it, and thus massage may be done with all the strength 
a manipulator can put forth. With the ends of the fingers 
the muscles on each side of the spinal column can be rolled 
and the supra-spinous ligament can be effectually massed 
by transverse to-and-fro movements. The ends of the fin- 
gers and part of their palmar surface, should also be placed 
on each side of the spinous processes, and the tissues situ- 
ated between these and the transverse processes worked 
upon by up-and-down motions parallel to the spine, taking 
care to avoid the too frequent error of making pushing, jerky 
movements, in place of smooth, uniform motions in each 
direction. 
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On the chest and abdomen the same general direction 
will be observed as in using friction, but the manipulation 
will be more gentle than on the back and limbs, for the tis- 
sues will not tolerate being so vigorously squeezed and 
pinched. Here the massage will consist of moderate pressue 
and movement with the palms of the hands and rolling and 
grasping the skin and superficial fascia ; and, after this, 
on the abdomen, steady, firm, deep kneading in the direc- 
tion of the ascending transverse and descending colon, using 
for this purpose the greatest force with the heel of the hand 
on the side of the abdomen next the operator, and on the 
other side the strongest manipulations with the fingers, avoid- 
ing the frequent and disagreeable mistake of pressing at the 
same time on the anterior portions of the pelvis. Before leav- 
ing this part of the subject, the writer begs leave to say some- 
thing more about the common errors into which manipula- 
tors fall, even some of those who pass for being skillful, 
many do not know how to do the kneading or malaxation 
with ease and comfort to themselves and to their patients, 
in place of working from their wrists, and concentrating their 
energy in the muscles of their hands and forearms, they vig- 
orously fix the muscles of their upper arms and shoulders, 
thus not only moving their own frame with every manipula- 
tion, but also that of their patients, giving to the latter a mo- 
tion and sensation as if they were at sea in stormy weather. 
By this display of awkward and unnecessary energy, not 
only do they soon tire themselves, and say that they have 
lost magnetism by imparting it to their patients, but by the 
too firm compression of the patient's tissues they are not al- 
lowed to glide over each other; and hence such a way of 
proceeding entirely fails of the object for which it is intended. 
Surely, cultivation is the economy of effort. 

Friction and manipulation may be used alternately, varied 
with rapid pinching of the skin and deeper grasping of the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue and muscular masses, and when 
necessary, percussion, passive, assistive, and resistive move- 
menents, finishing one convenient surface or limb before pass- 
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ing to another, and occupying from half an hour to an hour 
with all or part of these procedures. Pinching is used 
mainly to excite the circulation and innervation of the skin, 
and for this purpose it is best done rapidly at the rate of one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five per minute with each 
hand. To act upon the subcutaneous cellular tissue, a hand- 
ful of skin is grasped and rolled and stretched more slowly 
than by the preceding method. A deeper, momentary grasp- 
ing of the muscles is often advantageous, and may be called 
a mobile i7itermitte7it compressioji, and this, indeed, is what 
the whole of massage, strictly speaking, consists of. Per- 
cussion, applicable only over muscular masses, may be done 
in various ways. In the relative order of their importance 
they are as follows : 

1. With the ulnar borders of the hands and finofers. 

2. The same as the first, with the fingers separated. 

3. With the ends of the fingers, the tips being united on 
the same plane. 

4. With the dorsum of the upper halves of the fingers 
loosely flexed. 

5. With the palms of the hands. 

6. With the ulnar borders of the hands tightly shut. 

7. With the palms of the hands held in a concave man- 
ner, so as to compress the air while percussing. 

More gentle or vigorous and rapid percussion than any of 
these methods afford can be done by securing India-rubber 
air-balls on whale-bone or steel handles. With these one gets 
the spring of the handles together with the rebound of the 
balls, and thus rapidity of motion with easily varying intens- 
ity is gained, the number of blows varying from two hundred 
and fifty to six hundred a minute with both. 
. Remedial movements have been so well described in 

books on the so-called " movement-cure " that little need be 
said of them here. It is well for those who use them to know 
the anatomy and physiology of the joints and their natural 
limits of motion. Except in the ^ase of relaxed joints, passive 
motion should be pushed until there is a feeling of slight resist- 
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ance to both patient and manipulator ; for by this will be 
known that in healthy joints the ligaments, capsules, and at- 
tachments of the muscles are being acted upon. Resistive 
movements are such as the patient can make while the oper- 
ator resists. The opposing force should be carefully and in- 
stinctively kept within the limits of the patient's strength and 
this, with all these other manoeuvres, should stop short of 
fatigue. 

To alternately resist flexion and extension is the pons as- 
inorum (a help to dull pupils) of manipulators, and, in a con- 
siderable experience of teaching massage, I have found but 
few who could learn to do it at all. 

The relative importance of the foregoing procedures has 
been partly indicated while describing them. According to 
the needs of individual cases, one or more of these will pre- 
dominate or be omitted, and it is well that the advice of a 
physician be sought on this subject, for there would be no 
use in giving a patient friction, the capillary circulation of 
whose skin was already sufficiently good ; and it would be a 
waste of time and strength to administer passive and resist- 
ive movements to patients who were already fatigued from 
overwork. To rouse the dormant action of a cold skin and 
flabby muscles, percussion will be of the first importance and 
will alternate with friction and manipulation. Percussion is 
in massage what faradization is in electricity, and will often 
answer the same purpose ; manipulation or deep-kneading is 
to massage, what the constant current is to electricity, and 
the ultimate effects of each are very much alike. Numerous 
instances are given in which massage has succeeded after 
electricity and other means failed. The reverse of this may 
be true, but as yet I have not seen any proof of it. 

Let us now speak of the general effects of massage, and 

first, it may be well to premise that it requires, on the part 

of the patient a certain amount of latent energy, if one may 

so call it, in order to undergo even a minimum instance of 

massage ; for a patient may be so weak as to preclude the 

possibility of its being applied without harm resulting. In 
16 
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properly selected cases, instances of which are frequently < 
seen in individuals suffering from overwork, or want of work, 
worry, depression of spirits, and loss of sleep, together with 
feeble and tardy digestion — those who can not get or take 
rest, no matter how favorable the opportunity — the effects 
of massage are generally as follows : 

While it is being done, and generally for several hours 
afterwards, the patients are in a blissful state of repose ; they 
feel as if they were enjoying a long rest, or had just returned 
from a refreshing vacation, and not a few say that it makes 
optimists of them for the time being. It produces warmth, 
comfort, and sleep ; relieves or cures constipation, muscular 
pains, and stiffness. To those to whom exercise would be 
injurious, massage affords the advantages ot exercise with- 
out exertion, while the subjects of it are resting, their over- 
taxed will and used up nervous energy not being required 
to express themselves in voluntary motion, 
' The different ranks of the Sandwich Islanders are of dif- 
ferent stature ; and we are told that the chiefs, though sunk 
in sloth and immorality, are not dimiutive and decrepit, like 
many of their countrymen, for the reason that they fare 
sumptiously, take little or no exercise, and are lomi-lomied 
after every meal, in order to aid their digestion and promote 
their circulation without inducing fatigue or exhaustion. 
Lomi-lomi is thus interestingly described by Nprdhoff, in his 
book on " Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 
Islands": " Wherever you stop, for lunch or for the night, if 
there are native people near, you will be greatly refreshed by 
the application of lomi-lomi. Almost everywhere you will find 
some one skilled in this peculiar, and, to tired muscles, delight- 
ful and refreshing treatment. To be lomi-lomied, you lie 
down upon a mat, or undress for the night, if you prefer. 
The less clothing you have on the more perfectly the opera- 
tion can be performed. To you, thereupon, comes a stout native 
with soft, fleshy hands, but a strong grip, and beginning with 
your head, and working down slowly over the whole body, 
seizes and squeezes with quite a peculiar art every tired mus- 
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cle, working aud kneeding with indefatigable patience, until, 
in half an hour, whereas you were weary and worn out, you 

i find yourself fresh, all soreness and weariness absolutely and 

i entirely gone, and mind and body soothed to a healthful and re- 
freshing sleep. The lomi-lomi is used not only by the na- 
tives, but among almost all the foreign residents ; and not 

\ merely to procure relief from weariness, consequent upon 
over-exertion, but to cure headaches, to relieve the aching of 
neuralgic or rheumatic pains, and, by the luxurious, as one 

\ of the pleasures of life. I have known it to relieve violent 

I headache in a very short time. 

% It is a device for relieving pain and weariness which seems 

i; to have no injurious reaction, and no drawback but one — it 
is said to fatten the subjects of it." 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has successfully proved that many 
chronic invalids can be cured by rest and excessive feeding, 
made possible by means of massage and electricity. Under 
this combination of treatment, skillfully carried out, many 
become fat, strong, and well. 

In using massage, as much depends on the qualities and 
qualifications of the person who does it as in any other occu- 
pation. It would be wrong to leave the impression that mas- 
sage is always agreeable from the first. In proportion as 
the muscles, superficial fascia, and skin are naturally tough, 

j; tense, matted and hide-bound, will the massage be disagree- 
able until they become soft, supple, and elastic. An appre- 

I elation of the proper consistence of the tissues and their an- 
atomical structure is of the utmost importance for the suc- 

1 cess of this treatment. 

ji- But we must hasten to consider how massage acts locally, 
J By upward and oval friction, with deep manipulation, the 
^ veins and lymphatics are mechanically emptied — the blood 
and lymph are pushed along more quickly by the ad- 
ditional vis a tergo of the massage, and these fluids can not 
return by reason of the valvular folds on the internal coats 
of their vessels. Thus, not only is more space created for 
returning currents arising from beyond the region masseedy 
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but, at the same time, a vacuum Is formed, which is visible 
in the superficial veins of persons who are not too fat; and 
this is thought by some to add a new force to the more distal 
circulation. In this way the collateral circulation in the 
deeper vessels is aided and relieved, as well as the more dis- 
tal stream in the capillaries and arterioles. One would nat- 
urally suppose that the circulation in the larger arteries 
would, in this manner, be interrupted, and such is the case. 
But, herein comes an additional advantage to aid the circula- 
tion, for the temporary and momentary intermittent compres- 
sion causes a dilation of the artery from an increased volume 
of blood above the part pressed upon, and this accumul- 
ation rushes onward with greater rapidity as soon as the 
pressure is removed, in consequence of the force of the 
heart's action and the resiliency of the arteries acting upon 
the accumulated volume of blood. 

But the same pressure also acts upon the tissues exter- 
nal to the vessels, causing a more rapid resorption of natu- 
rol or pathological products through the walls of the venous 
capillaries and lymphatics. When muscular nerves are stim- 
ulated, the vaso-di!ators are influenced, and this takes place 
by massage, whence follows enlargement of the lumen of the 
vessels, so that an increased flow passes through them with 
greater ease and diminished pressure. When stimuli are 
applied to the skin, reflex vaso-motor action shows that the 
vaso-dilators are acted upon, hence the redness and conges- 
tion of the skin when massage is specially directed to it. It 
can be readily seen now that massage rouses dormant capilla- 
ries, increases the area and speed of the circulation, furthers 
absorption and stimulates the vaso-motor nerves, all of which 
are aids and not hindrances to the heart's action, as well as 
to nutrition in general. Seeing that more blood passes in a 
given time, there will be an increase in the total interchange 
between the blood and the tissues, and then the total amount 
of work done by the circulation will be greater and the share 
borne by each quantity of blood less. It will not be surpris- 
ing, then, to learn that in practice, massage sometimes 
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proves a valuable ally in the treatment of functional and or- 
ganic diseases of the heart, for "the peripheral friction of 
the blood against the walls of the capillaries and small ar- 
teries not only opposes the flow of blood through them, but, 
working backward along the whole arterial system, has to 
be overcome by the heart at each systole of the left vent- 
ricle." This obstacle is in great part lessened by massage. 
No better praise can be bestowed upon any therapeutical 
agent, than the old fashioned, haughty, supercilious way of 
dismissing the subject of msssage as unworthy of notice by 
saying that it was merely a substitute for exercise. 
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HOW TO BE PLUMP, OR TALKS ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FEEDING. 

The following chapter is a synopsis of a book of the same 
name, by T. C. Duncan, M. D. 

" Why can not the picture of heahh be painted on all 
faces ? 

Why is plumpness associated with health, and leanness 
with disease ? 

Why are Americans proverbially lean ? 

These are vital questions, that touch the philanthropic, 
interest the statesman, and arouse scientific investigation. 

The rules for healthy feeding are simple when once un- 
derstood. 

During the last ten years, the question of physiological 
feeding for infants, children, youths and adults when sick and 
well, has been one to which much thought has been given. 
The quieting effects of a few pounds of fat gave a clue 
to much of the restless activity of Americans. The fact 
that thin children and youths are precocious, and as adults 
are imperfectly developed, was an observation that threw 
much light on the physical degeneracy of our people, and at 
the same time lifted a dark cloud of suspicion from the holy 
atmosphere of American motherhood. Immature trees bear 
little or no fruit. It was a happy relief when I found that 
fat would delay and perfect developement as well in Amer- 
ica as in Great Britain, and that the absence of a moist 
equable climate might be in a great measure compensated 
for by a liquid diet. 
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The best physiological diet is the cheapest and most con- 
venient. 

Prof. Blot says, " Soups are to old people what milk is for 
children." If he had said that soups are to all people what 
milk is for babies he would have come nearer the truth. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to pres- 
ent the principles that underlie the question of proper feed- 
ing. To give the full physiological explanations of why one 
article is fattening and another is not, would swell this chap- 
ter beyond its scope. 

If the perusal of these pages will the better enable a 
Cij physician to direct the food proper for his many and varied 
patients ; will enable a mother to keep her children fat, fair 
OEi and rosy ; to help one youth to mature slowly but perfectly ; 

to assist any young lady to keep plump and well ; to pre- 
ai vent any rushing business man from breaking down for the 
want of a good bank account of fat laid up for emergencies, 
or in any way to conduce to the happiness of mankind and 
lui the spread of that broad charity that " does as we would be 
j(c done by," this chapter will have fulfilled an important mission, 
[r " But are there no rules for living? We hear a great 
deal about the Laws of Health. What are they?" 

" A law, you know, is a rule, precept, maxim, order, or 
decree with a penalty. The Laws of Health are ten, accord- 
ing to Dr. Black and relate to air, food and drink, exercise, 
clothing, climate, occupation, cleanliness, mental quiet, sleep, 
and marriage relation and social intercourse. Of those, it 
will be seen, that four are vital. Next to the necessity for 
u pure air is that of adequate and wholesome food and drink.' 
.; Air is a food, and exercise, sleep, clothing, and climate — and 
in fact all the rest bear directly on the food question. While 
; here is an inexorable law that ^ye must eat or die, what we 
shall eat, and when we shall eat, is left to the caprice of 
appetite or custom." 

There is a scientific basis on which this whole question 
rests. Too much fat or corpulence is as much an evidence 
of a disease tendency, as its opposite — leanness. Therefore 
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to be healthy we want to know what to eat, so that we may 
observe the golden mean — florid plumpness, which is the 
"picture of health" the world over. 

To begin with a few hints on feeding : 

Drink a pint of water, at least, a day, taking half a glass 
on rising, the same about 10 a. m., 4 p. m., and 9 p. m.; drink 
with your meals fresh milk but no water ; eat hearty and I 
am sure you will take on flesh. 

Water, starchy food, fats, vegetables, sweets and quiet, 
put on the fat. 

Leanness, a disease. 

Is leanness a disease, or disease tendency ? That is a 
very practical question as we shall see : The term leanness 
implies a simple absence of fat, and is not to be confounded 
with thinness and emaciation — terms expressing in different 
degrees the absence, not only of fat, but also of the gelatin- 
ous and albumenous tissues. 

Leanness, when it can not be referred to a satisfactory 
cause, must be accounted a disease. When extreme, it is 
usually accompanied by more or less thinness or emaciation 
— states of the system which if not explicable on obvious 
principles, must almost always be considered as morbid. 

It is rare to see a person steadily gaining fat, after any 
pathological reduction of weight, without a corresponding 
gain in amount and quality of blood. Almost any grave 
change for the worse in health, is at once betrayed in most 
people by a loss of fat, and this is readily seen in the altered 
forms of the face, which because it is always visible, and in 
outline the most irregular part of the body, shows first and 
most plainly the loss and gain of tissue. 

The loss of fat, especially its rapid or steady loss nearly 
always goes along with conditions which impoverish the 
blood, and, on the other hand, the gain of fat up to certain 
point seems to go hand in hand with a rise in all other essen- 
tials of health, and notably with an improvement in the color 
and amount of the red corpuscles. 
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Leanness depends either on predisposing or on exciting 
' causes. Some individuals have a natural tendency to lean- 
ness. Such tendency often runs in families, even through 
several generations. The first thing which strikes an Amer- 
ican in England, is the number of inordinately fat people, and 
especially fat women. This excess of flesh we usually asso- 
• ciate in idea with slothfulness, but English women exercise 
more than ours, and live in a land where few days forbid it, so 
that such a tendency to obesity is due chiefly to climatic causes. 
To this also we may no doubt ascribe the habits of the English 
as to food. They are larger feeders than we. 

The exciting causes of leanness may be considered under 
^: the heads of climate or locality ; and diet and exercise. The 
inhabitants of mountainous and barren sandy regions are 
ta naturally disposed to be lean. Leanness more than from 
any other cause, results from defficient or innutritions diet ; 
from the free use of acid liquors, as cider, etc.; from excess- 
ive bodily and mental activity ; and from a variety of affec- 
K tions capable of deranging or suspending the primary assim- 
i: Hating processes and thus cutting ofl" the supplies — the mo- 
n dtis operandi of all which, and particularly of deficient and 
k innutritions food and excessive bodily e'xercise, is sufficiently 
g . obvious. Another cause of leanness may consist in some 
persons, in a natural imperfection of the faculty of assimilating 
c: fats. This incapacity of assimilating oleaginous matters shows 
itself in a variety of ways. Thus there are some individuals 
1: whose stomachs will not tolerate the least proportion of fatty 
jji; matters ; there others who never fail to sufler from its use, 
by what is called bilious derangement. Such individuals are 
.; . usually lean. On the other hand there are individuals whose 
stomachs will bear any amount of fat with impunity, and who 
yet remain lean. These three conditions of the system un- 
jj. doubtedly depend on very different causes. The two first 
conditions, in particular, most usually occur in individuals of 
g an excitable and nervous character, of great mental activity ; 
, and susceptibility ; and who moreover, have suffered much 
mental affliction, real or imaginary. 
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In spare individuals who take fat with impunity, it is ei- 
ther not assimilated at all, and passes through the bowels 
unchanged ; or if the fat be taken up, it is disposed of as 
fast as it is deposited, so as to prevent its accumulation. 
This latter more particularly occurs in healthy individuals 
who take much exercise or are mentally worried ; and who 
under no system of diet whatever, would become fat. 

There is another class of persons, who, believing that fat 
food is very innutritions and hurtful, carefully exclude it from 
their dietary. 

Another cause of leanness is the lack of water. It is a 
strange fact that as a rule, lean persons drink little or no 
water. They say they do not crave for it, therefore they do 
not drink it. 

There is a restless anxiety about lean people that is dis- 
tressing. They look hungry, sad and irritable. As children 
they whine and cry and put all creation out of joint. 

"The very thin must certainly, so to speak, live from hand 
to mouth, and have little for emergencies. 

It is desirable for all persons whether suffering in health 
or otherwise, to know as near as possible what the normal 
weight should be. We are indebted to the late Dr. John 
Hutchinson for weighing above two thousand six hundred 
men at various ages. There is indeed an obvious relation be- 
ween the height and the weight he so pertinaciously weighed 
and measured, starting with the lowest men in the tables it 
will be found that the increase weight was as nearly as pos- 
sible five pounds for every inch in height beyond sixty-one 
inches. 

The following figures show the relative height and weight 
of individuals measuring five feet and upwards : 



STATURE. 

Feet. Inches. Weight. 

5 I Should be 120 lbs. 

5 2 126 

5 3 *: 133 " 
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'5 4 " 136 " 

5 5 " 142 

5 6 " 145 - 

5 7 . 148 - 

5 8 " 155 " 

5 9 « 162 " 

5 10 ** 169 

5 II " 174 " 

6 o «* 178 

That there is for every adult man of a certain height a 
tolerable definite weight which is not difficult for any individ- 
ual to find out, and that all considerable permanent additions 
must consist of fat, and are really unnecessary, especially in 
summer. As to the exact amount of fat which may exist 
without proving injurious to health, there appears to be the 
greatest variation, some possessing an enormous develop- 
ment of this tissue and enjoying perfect health. 

" It is impossible," as Dr. Hutchinson remarks, " to say 
where the weight by excess commences ; it is therefore only 
in the extreme of weight that we can positively say that there 
is excess or deficiency. But it is with these extremes that 
we are now concerned, for it is in extremes only that disease 
consists and with the slight variations from what as physiol- 
ogists we lay down as the normal condition our interference 
is not required. 



The inportance of water. 

One of the first questions I ask a lean person is "How 
I much water do you drink ?" As a rule they drink very little. 
Few persons appreciate the fact, that according to the best 
calculations, water constitutes in the normal human subject 
about seventy per cent of the entire weight of the body. 
The water which thus forms a part of the animal frame is 
derived mainly from without. It is taken in the differ- 
entkinds of drink and forms an abundant ingredient in- 
the various articles of food. Water is universally present 
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in all the tissues and fluids of the body. It is abundant in 
the blood and secretions where its presence is indispensable 
in order to give them the fluidity which is necessary to the 
performance of their functions. Water is therefore an essen- 
tial ingredient of the fluids, for it holds these solid materials 
in solution, and enables them to pass and repass through 
the animal frame. Water is also an ingredient of the solids. 
Muscles, tendons, cartilages, bones, teeth, glands, skin, etc. 
If water of tendons, skins etc., be evaporated they become 
yellowish in color,^shriveled and unfit for performing their 
functions. This accounts for the sallow appearance of lean 
people. 

Water takes part in the vital functions principally by its 
physical properties. It is the universal solvent for all the 
ingredients of the animal fluids holding them in solution 
either by its direct liquifying power, or by the aid of other 
substances which are themselves soluble. It thus enables 
the nutritious elements of the food to find their way into the 
circulating fluid, and to penetrate the substance of the solid 
organs. It permeates the organized membranes of the body 
and brings into contact with each other the organic and inor- 
ganic materials of various parts, and enables them to assume 
new forms by their mutual reactions. In this way it is sub- 
servient to all the phenomena of absorption, transudation, 
exhalation, and even chemical union and decomposition, 
which make up internal nutritive functions of the animal frame. 

The main bulk of the water taken in, does not simply pass 
through the bowels, but, is taken up by the mucous mem- 
brane, and enters the circulating fluid. As it appears in the 
secretions it brings with it various ingredients. When it is 
finally discharged it is mingled in the urine and faeces with 
salts and excrementitious matters, which it holds in solution, 
and in the cutaneous and pulmonary exhalations with ani- 
mal vapors and odoriferous materials of various kinds. In 
the perspiration it also contains mineral sulphates and chlor- 
ides, which it leaves behind on evaporation. Water is also 
formed in small quantities in the body. 
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With these facts before us we ean readily understand why 
a person, who does not take much water except in foods, is 
lean ; why the bowels are constipated ; the urine high col- 
ored ; the skin dry and sallow ; the feet cold, etc. Lacking 
the necessary fluidity, the functions are all performed with 
difficulty. Many cases of dyspepsia are due to lack of 
water. Many cases of constipation can be cured by a pint 
or two of water taken between meals. Many cases of irrita- 
tion of the urinal tract can be relieved by rendering the urine 
more fluid and oily. Many cases of headache can be relieved 
by increasing the fluidity (^f the blood. Many a case of func- 
tional palpitation of the heart can be mitigated by increas- 
ing the volume of the circulating fluid, with an extra pound 
of water. Many a case of spinal irritation and nervous ex- 
haustion are due to a lack of quantity and quality of the 
blood current, of which about 80 per cent, is water. 

I forbid cold water to be taken at the meals for the sim- 
ple reason that the stomach is then at its highest functional 
activity, and cold lowers its temperature, retards digestion, 
giving the food a chance to generate gasses and thus me- 
chanically interfere with the normal contractions of this organ. 
Warm fluids, like milk and water, facilitates the solution of 
the food and hastens its assimilation. In some old dyspep- 
tics where the food is slow of digestion, remaining hours in 
the stomach, I have found that a glass of hot water, drank 
an hour or so after the meal, will re-stimulate the stomach 
to complete its work, and also aid the absorbents to greater 
activity. It also carries the food farther down the alimentary 
tract, and thus relieves the stomach, by throwing more of 
the work of digestion upon the intestines. 

We know that milk is largely digested below the stom- 
ach, for the reason that infantile digestion is chiefly intes- 
tinal, therefore, I have found milk an excellent article of 
food to aid the fattening process. It will be seen that milk 
is composed of nearly 90 per cent, of water therefore it is 
readily assimilated. 

The great necessity for water, and especially by lean 
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people living" in a comparatively dry atmosphere, as Is found 
in many parts of America, is very apparent to the most cas- 
ual observer. Children like plants need plenty of water. 
As 80 per cent, of their bodies is water they should have 
their full allowance of this vital fluid. Children flourish best 
in a moist climate, e. g., Great Britain, Canada, Germany, 
etc.; while in dry France and Ameriea the rearing of infants 
is difficult. 

The importmtce of fat. 

Is not fat a burden rather than a luxury, a clog to the 
system rather than a benefit? 

The great importance of sufficient fat, stored up in the 
tissues, is not properly appreciated. Fat is found in nearly 
all parts of the body ; its aids digestion and assimilation, 
quickens the circulation, and hastens all activity. The in- 
stinctive desire shown by all nations for an oily diet, and the 
association of this substance with the idea of luxury in all 
times, shows the value of a certain amount of it to man's 
comfort. " The Hindoo Sepoy, when he devours his gallon of 
rice for a meal, will spend all he 'pice' he can get on the clari- 
fied butter of the country ; and ' as good as ghee ' is his ex- 
pression of unqualified praise. It is an error in Dr. Liebig, 
to state that oily foods are an object of disgust to natives of 
hot climates ; all races of men require them and seek after 
them. Throughout mankind there is an instinctive desire 
for this food." 

A moderate amount of fat is a sign of good health, and 
physiologists generally allow that the adipose tissue (fat) 
ought to form about the twentieth part of the weight of a 
man, and the sixteenth of a woman. 

Independently of the importance of fat as a non-conduc- 
ting substance, and therefore very necessary in cold weather 
in impeding the too rapid escape of animal heat. It may also 
be regarded as a store of material to compensate for waste 
of tissue, under sickness or other circumstances entailing 
temporary abstinence from food. 
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That fat or some nearly allied principle admits of the 
highest degree of organization, of which matter is perhaps 
capable, is evident from the large proportion in which it en- 
ters into the nervous and cerebral tissues ; one fourth at 
least of the solid matters composing the brain and nervous 
system, is said to consist of oleaginous principles. With 
fats are associated an unusually large proportion of phos- 
phorus and other incidental mineral matters. 

The tendency to flesh is seen in individuals and also in 
nations e. g., the Dutch are as stout as our Americans are 
proverbially thin. Over feeding will induce fat and so will 
the habits of taking too much fluids. The obese are not al- 
ways great eaters ; but they invariably drink a great deal, 
even though it be only water. 

The quantity and quality of fat varies according to the 
age and the parts in which it is deposited. It is firmer and 
higher colored in old persons than in the young ones. The 
color of fat in people is no doubt also influenced by the kind 
of fat taken. Those who consume fat with much steanne are 
lighter than those who consume fats made up largely of olein. 
The yellowish green color of the fat of Italians and Jews is 
doubtless due chiefly to the olive oil, which is so largely 
eaten by these people. It is also more condensed and solid 
in parts liable to compression than in the omentun' or about 
the heart, stomach and intestines. In children the fat is dis- 
tributed over the surface of the body ; but as we grow older 
it diminishes on the surface, in proportion as it becomes 
deeper seated. This latter fact will account for the darker 
skin of adults. 

The importance of fat are physical, mental and moral. 
A child well nourished, fat and fair, grows rapidly and de- 
velops easily and finely ; while a child thin in flesh (fat) 
grows feebly and develops poorly and with a struggle. A 
feeble boy or girl is almost certain to develop early and pre- 
maturely, and premature fruit early and easily decays. The 
organs are poorly nourished, there is no fat in the abdomen, 
and the form bends and contracts as in old age, while the 
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fleshy body Stands nobly erect and has a royal mien. In the 
lean, the functions are performed with difficulty; the dio-es- 
tion is feebly performed ; friction is manifest everywhere and 
there is often explosions of the nervous system, i, e., spasm, 
neuralgia, or bursts of passion. 

The lean are restless and irritable in mind, rarely con- 
tented, never quiet, they form the complaining element of 
socity, and are unstable as a rule. The oil or fat may be 
given by the skin, i. e., applied topically if the digestive or- 
gans will not take it; in one case, child teething, marasmatic 
with whooping cough, had been running down for months 
in spite of the most skillful treatment and abundant tonics. 
When I took charge of the case, I thought it could not live 
two weeks unless speedily relieved. No diet that I could 
suggest would be taken. Medicines had little effect. Or-, 
dered it rubbed with sweet oil every night ; in three days it 
began to eat, and in two weeks it ate the whole time. " Soup ! 
soup! " was it's cry all day, and if awake in the night would 
call for " soup." From a living skeleton, with a dry sallow 
skin, it became plump, fair and rosy — the picture of health. 

Fatty matters are digested by the emulsifying action of 
the pancreative fluid ; and by being thus broken up into ex- 
tremely minute globules they are freely admitted into the 
lacteal vessels ; in fact the emulsified globules of fat are seen 
covering the villi of the intestines, penetrating the tissues, per- 
vading the subjacent cellular bodies and thus entering the 
lacteals. From thence they enter into the lymphatic glands 
through which they pass to the chyle duct, as lymph or white- 
blood corpuscles. They do not directly pass through the 
lymphatic glands, but swell the first cells which crowd off the 
ones on the opposite side. 

This fat serves important functions in the processes of 
digestion, assimilation and nutrition. According to Ley- 
mann, it is one of the most active agents in the metamorpho- 
sis of animal matter ; and this is seen not mearly in the sol- 
ution of nitrogenous articles of food during digestion, but 
also in the conversion of nutrient plastic substances into cells 
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and masses of fibre — connective tissue, which is the upward 
transformation of white blood, lymph or fat corpuscles with 
their casein or fibrinous envelop. 

Elasser long since observed that during the process of 
artificial digestion, the solution of nitrogenous food was con- 
siderably accellerated by means of fat ; and Leymann has since 
determined, by actual experiment on dogs, that albuminous 
substances deprived of the fat, remain longer in tlie stom- 
ach, and require more time for their metamorphosis than the 
same substances impregnated with fat. This is one reason 
why cow's milk is more difficult of digestion. It will be seen 
that it is deficient in fat. It is probable indeed that the di- 
gestive power of the pancreatic fluid is due, in great measure, 
to the presence of fat ; and that the subsequent chymifica- 
tion of food and its absorption is greatly assisted thereby. 

There is also good reason for believing that it is largely 
concerned in the formation of bile, and that the biliary acids 
are congregated fatty compounds. This may account for the 
well-known action of fat, bacon, etc., in promoting the secre- 
tion of bile. 

The digestive power of fat as we have seen is certainly 
considerable, and it is no less active in the subsequent con- 
version of nitrogenous matters into cells and tissues, and 
retrograde decay. Colorless blood corpuscles, as we have 
seen, receive the first impulse of their formation from the 
metamorphosis of fat ; and thus it is an important aid in the 
genesis of blood. 

It would appear from the latest investigations of physiol- 
ogists that fat plays an equally important part in every kind 
of cell development. Acherson showed, as far back as 1840, 
that albumen always coagulates from its solution around a 
fat globule, and this is seen in the digestion of the little fatty 
particles of milk which have an envelop like a cell wall of 
consolidated casine. 

Hunefield, Nasse and others, have further shown that 
the nucleoli of cells invariably consist of fat, and that recently 
formed plasma, always contains more fat than the mature 
17 
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cell. This is one reason why infants need so much fat. 

The importance of starchy food a7id sweets. 

It will be seen that starch is the largest element taken 
into the body — twelve ounces per day. We take starch in 
the shape of bread, potatoes and other vegetables. Starch 
is placed among the "health givers," but it has other and 
perhaps more important functions. In the mouth starch is 
converted into dextrine by the action of the alkaline saliva. 
This dextrine or gum is absorbed in this shape or is further 
transformed by the pancreatic juice and bile into grape 
sugar. In this form it enters the circulation and helps swell 
the cells. One of the actions of this agent is to prevent the 
rapid oxidation of the system, and another is to favor the 
absorption of oxygen in the lungs. "The small quantity of 
sugar naturally present in the blood aids in retaining the car- 
bonate and phosphate of lime in solution, and according to 
Hoppe, assists that metamorphosis by which fat is generated 
from albuminous compounds." 

If the amount of sugar taken is in excess, especially by 
children, lactic acid is developed in such large quantities, 
that the lime of the bones is disolved out, causing "bow-legs," 
"haunch-backs," rickets, hydrocephalus, and other serious 
disorders. 

Sweets are chiefly taken in adult life in the form of cane 
sugar. Children take large quantities of milk sugar with 
their milk. The cane sugar must be changed into grape 
sugar before it can be taken up by the system. Part of this 
sugar is converted into lactic acid, and a portion of this sac- 
charine matter (hydro-carbon) passes into the system by be- 
ing absorbed by the portal circulation, and on to the liver 
where it is detained and metamorphosed. The next step of 
digestion is the transformation of lactic acid into carbonic 
acid and water. These various changes aids the general 
transformation of the system, as well as generate much heat. 
It is well known that sweets aid in the fattening process. 

" In sugar growing countries the negros and catde em- 
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ployed on the plantations grow remarkably stout, while the 
cane is being gathered and the sugar extracted. During 
this harvest the saccharine juices are freely consumed ; but 
when the season is over the superabundant adipose tissue is 
gradually lost. Saccharine matters are especially fattening. 

In the Orient the women of the harem are fattened 
against a certain day, by feeding them freely with honey 
and black bread. 

Milk containing much sugar is easier of digestion than 
milk poor in sweets. The sugar of the milk swells the glob- 
ules. In the same way it doubtless aids digestion and assim- 
ilation. 

Whatever may be the proper explanation, the presence 
of sweets very much aids the fattening process. 

Starchy food taken in excess taxes the liver till it becomes 
enormous in size, from the deposit of fat therein, if per- 
severed in respiration is impeded and there is great danger 
of suffocation. 

How to become plump. 

You want to know how to increase in fat, and then how 
to keep plump. 

Dr. Duncan says, the way he became plump, that acciden- 
tally, or perhaps through necessity, he began to eat oysters 
as a steady diet. Often he ate them when he really did not 
want them. He noticed that, after taking oyster stews with 
supper, he began to bloat about the waist. The bloating 
was rather distressing at first, as it increased from day to 
day, he became concerned. Having often had the same un- 
comfortable distended feeling after a hearty meal of substan- 
tial food, found it was followed by severe indigestion — with- 
out serious result, however, after eating oysters, and soon 
learned that this bloating was the first step in the fattening 
process. We must " bloat up," then "fat up." This bloat- 
ing is at first very uncomfortable, and some ladies have sud- 
denly abandoned the plans of living, laid down for fattening, 
on the appearance of this marked embonpoint. Mothers 
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have become alarmed at the enlarged abdomens of their 
children, that seemed a deformity compared with their 
"spindle shanks ;" but after a little perseverance in the fatten- 
ing diet, soon changes all this for plump bodies, rounded 
limbs and full faces. 

In addition to the hints already given, a few general di- 
rections may be allowed for those desirous of increasing 
their bank account of working force — fat. 

Special cases will need special directions, which every 
physician who is skilled in physiology and in applying the 
general rules here laid down, ought to be competent to give. 
Serious disease may account for the leanness, and a cure 
must precede the fattening process, but I am satisfied that 
leanness is responsible for many of the ailments that "flesh 
is heir to," Many cases of chronic disease are due simply 
to chronic starvation. In these cases proper living is a vital 
question. 

Activity of mind or body if excessive prevents fattening. 
Sufficient rest must be secured. Persons who want to get 
and keep plump, must give the system time to recruit. They 
should retire about lo p. m. and enjoy sleep until 6 or 7 a. m. 
A brain worker needs more sleep than a muscle worker — a 
mechanic for example. To ensure sound sleep, the mind 
should be diverted, an hour or so before retiring, from busi- 
ness into some less absorbing line, as pleasant conversation 
or quiet, devout meditation. Those who cannot divert the 
mind will be apt to break down sooner or later, and will be 
very hard to fatten. 

When the appetite is good and the person eats well and 
lives moderatly, I have found that a pint of water taken in 
four doses (morning, 10 A. m., 4 and 9 p. m.) will often be all 
that is needed to insure a prompt and constant increase of 
fat. 

A drink of water should be taken immediately on rising. 
It should be fresh water and not what has stood in the lead 
pipes or in a newly painted pail. It should not be too cold. 
If water taken at this time chills the stomach, it should be 
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swallowed slowly, after being held in the mouth, for some 
time. 

If there is any constipation, a pinch of table salt may be 
added to this half glass of water. The breakfast should be 
plain and substantial, and should be hearty the year round, 
and especially in summer. 

"Egg on toast, with a cup of coffee" is not enough. Po- 
tatoes, meat, (fried mush or oat meal porridge, is a good sub- 
stitute) bread and butter with some form of drink should be 
taken. The drink may be "milk and water" sweetened. 
There is no serious objections to tea or coffee if they are well 
"milked." Coffee is better than tea at this hour, as being less 
stimulating. Milk, warm or warmed with water, is a substan- 
tial stimtilant, it both increases, and quickens, the circulation 
of blood. 

If the breakfast should seem to lay heavy on the stomach 
after an hour, a small drink of water may be taken. This 
aids the solution of food, facilitates digestion and carries the 
food on down into the intestines. 

Two or three hours after this meal, a drink of water (half 
a glass) should be taken. Too much water should be avoided, 
as it sends the blood too rapidly into the capillaries and some 
of the serum transudes in the form of perspiration. Profuse 
sweating at any time is an evidence of weakness and should 
not be encouraged. If the person gets faint before dinner, 
because the work is hard or the weather cold and damp, a 
cracker may be eaten at 10 o'clock with the glass of water. 
This is easy of digestion, being changed below the stomach 
into dextrine, and in that shape passes rapidly into the circu- 
ladon. In moist Great Britain a lunch at 10 a. m. is a com- 
mon custom. 

The hearty meal of the day should come four hours — not 
later than five hours — after breakfast. The first thing taken 
should be a light soup, not highly seasoned. 

Most of the soups are too thick and too highly seasoned. 
Soup reinforces the digestive juices, and enables them better 
to dissolve, digest and assimilate the more substantial and 
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nourishing articles that should compose this meal. Vege- 
tables should enter largely into this meal. Wadd has told 
us that "among the Asiatics there are Brahmins who pride 
themselves on their extreme corpulency. 

Their diet consists of farinaceous vegetables, milk, sugar, 
sweetmeats and ghee. They look upon corpulency as a proof 
of opulence ; and many arrive at a great degree of obesity 
Avithout tasting anything that ever lived." Dr. Fothergill 
stated that a strict vegetable diet produces exuberant fat 
more certainly than other means. Another value of veget- 
able food, it is also less stimulating. In fact, recent obser- 
vations have demonstrated that it is the best form of diet to 
control the desire for stimulants. 

Condiments, spices, acids and stimulants, unless very mild, 
should be avoided. Cold v/ater should also be eschewed, as 
it chills the stomach and thoroughly weakens it. The drink 
should be chocolate or milk. This meal should be eaten 
slowly with pleasant company. An half hour rest or siesta 
should then be indulged in, if possible. The whole force of 
the body should now be concentrated on digestion and 
assimilation. 

If our business men would follow this plan, insisting on 
their employees doing likewise, fewer of them would "break 
down," or up, and more and better work would be the 
result. 

Persons who are broken of their rest at night, as physi- 
cians, for example, can recruit the brain by indulging in a 
hearty meal, which is stupefying. 

If this meal lays heavy on the stomach, as it often does 
with dyspeptics, I have found that a drink of plain hot water, 
(sweetened or salted to taste), aids nicely to complete 
diofestion. 

About 3 or 4 p. M. a drink of water should be taken. Per- 
spiration at this time of day is often a relief, if not excessive. 

The evening meal should be light. Bread and tea with a 
mild form of sauce is not amiss. The tea should be weak and 
well milked. Bread and milk, or oat meal mush and milk is 
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almost too substantial, unless the person is exhausted and 
hungry. The milk should be warmed with water. The ge- 
neral system, at this time of day, needs relief — a clearing out 
— and this is accomplished by the light stimulating food. A 
hearty meal at this hour clogs the circulation, and makes sleep 
heavy and unrefreshing, unless late hours are indulged in. If 
the person must be up four or five hours more, this meal 
should be more substantial than if one is to retire at nine or 
ten o'clock. Children and old people should retire early. Ar- 
tificial light taxes the brain and nervous system, and the less 
of it the better for health and sound sleep. 

Before retiring a half glass ot water should be drank. 
This quickens the circulation, aids the elimination of post-or- 
ganic matter from the tissues, and ensures quiet and refresh- 
ing sleep. Little if any brain work should be done at this re- 
cruitinof time. The brain needs diversion. This is the time 
for friendly society. If a habit of night work has been ac- 
quired it should be broken up as speedily as possible. The 
fact that consumptives, as a rule, are "owls" should be evi- 
dence enough that night work of any kind is too consuming. 
There is more truth than poetry in the maxim. 

"Early to bed and early to rise, make a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise." 
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NURSING AND NURSES. 

There is no subject, perhaps, treated in this work, of 
greater moment to physician, patient, readers all, than the 
one to which we now call your attention. 

What is nursing ? It is putting us in the best possible con- 
dition for nature to restore or preserve health, to prevent or 
to cure disease or injury. The physician or surgeon pre- 
scribes the conditions, the nurse carries them out. Sickness 
or disease is the way by which nature seeks to rectify an in- 
fraction of her law, we, in most instances, have to help her; 
partly, perhaps mainly, must nature depend upon nursing for 
her success or failure to restore the system to a normal con- 
dition by sickness. 

It matters not how skillful the physician, how excellent 
his remedies, they may be, and very frequently are, rendered 
nil^ and valuable lives pay forfeit for the want of a good 
nurse. It will not be our purpose here to treat of nursing 
under specific heads, and at length, but as briefly as may be 
possible in a general way, touching on whatsoever may be 
necessary and available in our houses. 

Where possible, a room should be chosen as the sick 
ward of the home ; it should be one capable of being well 
ventilated, of being made light or dark ; (if occasion require,) 
and, preferably, should be located on the second floor, and 
south side of the house, in this latitude, and easy ot access. 

Ventilation is the supplying fresh air to take the place of 
that poisoned by the breath or other human emanations, the 
the very first law, therefore, of good nursing i5 to maintain 
the air in the sick room as pure on the inside, as that on the 
outside, and that, too, without chilling the patient. 
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The door is not the proper means of ventilation and 
should be avoided, where possible, that foul air may be pre- 
vented entering the sick room from other parts of the house. 
The bed should be so located that the patient may, if desir- 
able, be able to see out of the window without subjecting 
him to a glare of light falling directly into the eyes, and also 
so placed that a current of air may pass through the room 
without directly touching the bed. A very simple and ex- 
cellent method of ventilating is to lower the top sash so that 
it may not fall below the top stop (or a little below if neces- 
sary for the exit of foul air,) and raise the lower sash so as 
not to clear the sill, by this means the air passes between 
the meeting bars in a sufficient quantity in the majority of 
cases. Fever patients want wind ; pyaemic patients the 
freest possible supply of air about their beds, while other 
sick want a well aired room without draughts. 

Another method of ventilating by the window, is that of 
placing a strip of wood an inch and a half to six inches wide, 
made to lay neatly, — the ends resting in the sash runs — be- 
tween the sash and sill. (See Fig. i.) The arrows indicate 
the course of the fresh air. I have sometimes caused a 
great number of small holes to be bored in every direction 
through the strip {a. Fig.i.) so that the air injected into the 
room would be ample in quantity and well distributed. 

Stoves should be avoided as a means of warming a sick 
room except, perhaps, those having open fronts known as 
the Franklin or of like style, or a soap-stone wood stove 
may be used where there is no grate and the open stoves 
cannot be obtained ; nothing, however, can compare with the 
open fire-place in the sick room, it is at once a promoter of 
good cheer, a ventilator and a means of destruction to nox- 
ious germs. It should be carefully observed that the patient's 
head be never higher, when lying at rest, than the throat of 
the chimney, which at all times should be kept open. 

The bed should be placed, as oT^served, in a position to 
secure air without draught, also where light may be obtained 
without glare, quiet and cleanliness ; this often necessitates 
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the rearrangement of the furniture in the room, whereby 
the nurse may, if skillful, accomplish much in one of the es- 
sential points in the art of nursing. Light is second only 
to air for growth, health and recovery from sickness. Sun- 
light is a promoter of health. In contagious diseases it dis- 
infects and destroys the poisonous germs and at all times keeps 
the air pure and invigorating. It is well known that on the 
shady side of the street or a hospital more patients die than 
on the sunny side. In fact it is essential that air, to be fresh 
must be sun warmed and penetrated. With fresh air we 
must associate cleanliness, clean water, surroundings and a 
fresh atmosphere every day do not so much give life, as they 
are life itself to the patient and are the only true safe-guard 
against infection. Infection wards or rooms, whether neces- 
sary or not, are not a part of hygiene ; and the doctrine of 
'disease germs,' in the sense in which it may lead to consider- 
ing ' infection ' inevitable, must not be taught as a principle 
of sanitary nursing. That there is no such thing as ' inevit- 
able' infection, is the first axiom of nursing." 

If the room be set apart especially for a sick room, the 
walls should be oil painted, that they may, with soap and 
water, be readily cleansed, the floor be smooth and oiled, 
with good, drying, linseed oil, well rubbed in, this will pre- 
vent the necessity of too frequent scrubbings, which should 
be done only under the physician's orders. A light wash 
drugget may be used on the floor, carpets avoided, a dirty 
one used never, as it literally infects the roofn and is only ex- 
celled as a harbinger of infection by the porous paper so fre- 
quently found on bed room walls. As little furniture as can 
be got along with, should be used in the sickroom ; that used 
should be plain that it may be thoroughly cleansed with a 
sponge or cloth wrung out of hot water. All walls, ledges, 
or projections capable of catching dust should be frequently 
cleansed lest the air become thoroughly saturated with the 
animal exhalations that intermingles with dust and finds 
lodgement, and without constant attention and removal all 
but foils the best efforts of both nurse and physician. Dust 
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should be removed by wiping with a damp cloth, never by 
violent action with a duster or dry cloth, by this latter method 
there is only a redistribution of dust about the room, no atom 
of the dust really being removed from the room. No sick 
room can be thoroughly ventilated and the air freshened ex- 
cept by the most scrupulous cleanliness. Where it is neces- 
sary to use a broom, a wisp and dust pan, can be used, so as 
not to raise dust. The wisp may be dipped occasionally in 
water, with a few drops of ammonia in it, and well beaten out, 
or the carpet may be cleansed by wiping it with a cloth fre- 
quently wrung from clean water. 

Chamber utensils should be of white glazed earthenware 
with well fitting lids ; urinals should have wide necks ; all 
should be kept cleansed and thoroughly well aired, never for 
a moment permitting them to stand holding excrement. 

Where water closets are used, if the pans have been per- 
mitted to become offensive they should be scrubbed with 
strong nitric acid, the urinals should be scraped, where furred, 
and cleansed with boiling water, scrubbing with chlorinated 
soda and sand once or twice weekly. 

Perhaps nothing is so soothing and restful to a sick and 
wearied person as a clean, well made bed ; a good nurse 
knows how to make a bed and always makes it herself. 
The Sick Bed should be as a rule, just the opposite of the or- 
dinary sick bed. The best bed and bedding for a sick room 
is a light airy bedstead, iron preferred, woven wire mattress, 
without valance or curtains, a high hair mattress, light blankets, 
(over, none under) and counterpanes. The bed clothing 
should be light that they may be easily washed, easily handled, 
not burdensome to the patient that a cover may be added or 
removed (without the patient feeling too greatly the change, 
and above all that they may be readily and thoroughly ven- 
tilated and purified. A most dangerous effluvia is that from 
the excreta of the sick ; these are placed, at least for a time 
where they must throw their effluvia into the under side of 
the bed ; where curtains or valences are used the underside of 
the bed is seldom or never aired. Since an adult in health 
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exhales by the lungs and skin about three pints of moisture, 
loaded with matter ready to putrefy every twenty-four hours ; 
we can readily realize the bed of a sick person, ignorantly or 
carelessly nursed will soon become thoroughly saturated with 
the sick person, and the poor unfortunate who lies in it thor- 
oughly saturated with the bed, A bed of this kind acts like 
a poultice and produces bed sores which are in by far the 
largest number of cases, certificates of bad nursing. "Clean- 
liness is next to Godliness." The writer once heard the ques- 
tion asked at a table, where sat a number of highly educated 
gentlemen, "What is dirt?" The answer accepted by all as 
the true one, was "Something out of place." In the sick room 
there should be a place for everything and every thing should 
be in its place. Great care should be paid to the style in 
which food is served to the patient. A snowy napkin spread 
on a waiter, with delicate china dishes, holding daintily pre- 
pared articles," in not over sufficient quantities, is a delight to 
every cultivated eye, especially so to that of the invalid, 
made keenly sensitive by illness. Each dish should be freshly 
prepared with the utmost skill and nicety. The tones of 
those in the sick room should be cheerful and tranquil ; signs 
or whisperings should be avoided; they excite the patient un- 
necessarily and are prejudicial to recovery. All medicine 
should be kept out of sight of the patient, liquids should not 
be permitted to stand in the sick room, water thus standing 
soon becomes foul. 

In changing the bed clothing, the utmost circumspection 
should be exercised. 

If the bed on which the patient is placed be a wide one 
and it is necessary to change the clothes, make up one half 
of the bed with fresh clothes, roll the soiled ones lengthwise 
to the middle, lift the patient to the clean side, unroll the 
clean side, slip off the soiled side and it is finished without 
difficulty. A good plan is to put a board a few inches high 
down the middle of the bed under the under bed clothes ; 
this prevents the patient slipping away. 

In moving the patient be very careful not to drag him by 
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the shoulders, but lift him by placing the arms under the 
body firmly and gently moving him, if there is some one to 
help, one on each side, join hands under the hips and shoul- 
ders, and lift steadily from you. 

It is an excellent plan to have a lounge in the sick room 
to which the patient may be easily transferred, so as to per- 
mit the entire removal of the bed clothes, to the open air, 
where they should be spread out upon the line, and thor- 
oughly aired and sunned every fair day. Before putting the 
patient into them they should be warmed, and any possible 
dampness they may have absorbed be entirely removed. I 
give a cut of the best possible couch that could be used for 
this purpose. (See Fig. 2.) It would be found a great com- 
fort to every family, and made at a small expense. Length 
of seat inside six feet and three inches ; breadth 28 or 30 in- 
ches ; height of the seat from the floor, thirteen inches. The 
swing frame is three feet long, and is fastened three feet 
from the head board by a very large pin or screw. The seat 
should be of sacking, and a thick hair mattress or cushion 
for a bed to be divided into two parts, where the swing frame 
is fastened. The frame is fastened by large screws at / / 
The supporter is fastened by large and strong hinges to the 
upper part of the frame, and is moved into notches made in 
the frame of the seat. A piece of sacking is fastened over 
the frame leaving it loose especially at the top, and leaving 
a space at the top to make room for the pillow, so that the 
head may be thrown back a little. The frame and support 
must be thick and strong, When not in use for the sick the 
frame may be laid down and the cushion laid over it, and 
with a frill or valance around it, it makes a good looking and 
comfortable chamber couch, or a lolling sofa for a sitting room. 
Such a couch saves much labor to friends and nurses because 
it is so low and so easily moved. It should be provided with 
strong castors, and all parts of it should be strong and well 
put together. 

As soon as the patient is able to get the air, the cut Fig. 3 
will show an excellent contrivance for securing exercise 
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in the open air. This can be easily made of the back wheels 
ofa child's wagon that are strong enough to bear the weight. 
Nothing but shafts are needed and a common splint rocking 
chair with a foot board nailed across the front rockers on 
which to rest the feet. Slip the chair back to the axle of the 
wheels, so that the shaft will slip under the seat, and lift it 
up. In this way very weak patients can be rolled through 
the garden without any special use of strength. There is 
no way of relieving the weariness and aching of a patient, 
more effectual than by rubbing the limbs and arms with the 
bare hand of a healthy person. Those who believe in animal 
magnetism would say that by this method, the well person 
imparts a portion of the magnetism of a healthy body to aid 
in restoring the sick. Those who do not believe in it, will 
say that it soothes and strengthens the nerves. Either way 
it is a great comfort to a suffering invalid. It is unhealthy 
to sleep with a sick person, especially one who has lung com- 
plaints, as the breath and effluvia from the sick sometimes 
communicates disease, even in complaints not contagious. 
Young children should not sleep with the aged, because 
their healthful fluids will be absorbed. Before finishing 
this subject we will mention two very simple contrivances 
which are very useful. Take a small towel about ten 
inches wide, and eighteen inches long ; sew on a wooden 
roller, or stick in each end. When necessary to apply 
hot cloths in inflammation, put the tov/el to be applied 
in the towel sewed to the sticks, dip it in the hot water, and 
wring it in it, by twirling the sticks — thus avoiding the hot 
water on the hands ; as the inflamed part will bear the appli- 
cation much hotter than the hand can bear it. A screen in 
a sick room, consisting of three or four leaves is of inestim- 
able value as used to shade the light, heat, or when neces- 
sary for any patient, to protect the bed for a few moments. 
This screen may be made as beautiful as possible, though it 
answers every purpose covered with dark cambric or cre- 
tonne. The frame can be purchased at a furniture store, or 
simply made by a carpenter. 
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The Scie7itijic America^i furnishes the following simple 
arrangement as a remedy for the evil generated by burning 
a kerosene lamp in a sick room at night. " Take a raisin or 
any suitable box that will contain a lamp when set on end. 
Place the lamp in the box, outside the window with the open 
side facing the room, secure the box ; the lamp burns quite 
as well outside, and a decided improvement of the air in the [ 
room is experienced. 

Before leaving this subject we will consider the nurse, and 
her qualifications as such. 1 

Medicine, surgery, pathology and above all hygiene have 
made immense strides. Nursing, their agent, has to be 1 
trained up to them. We hail, as creatures of incalculable 
good, the training schools for nurses that are springing up ] 
in various parts of our country. 

Florence Nighingale says, Nursing needs its instru- 
ments nearly as much as surgery, and yet more than medi- 
cine. The physician prescribes for supplying the vital force 
— but the nurse supplies it. Training is to teach the nurses 
how God makes health and how he makes disease. 

Training is to teach the nurse to know her business, that 
is to observe exactly, to understand, to know exactly, to do, 
to tell exactly, in such stupendous issues as. life and death, 
health and disease. Training is to enable the nurse to act 
for the best in carrying out her orders, not as a machine, but 
as a nurse, like an intelligent and responsible being. Train- 
ing has to make her, not servile, but loyal to medical or- 
ders and authority. True loyalty to orders can not be with- 
out the independent sense or energy of responsibility, which 
alone secures real trustworthiness." 

A really good nurse" must needs be of the highest class 
of character. It has been said, and not inaptly, " a good 
nurse should be the ' sermon on the mount ' in herself." 

In the employment of a nurse, we should, in reference to 
her qualifications as a guide to our choice, have under con- 
sideration her age, strength, health, temper, disposition, 
habits and education. Her age should not be under twenty- 
five, nor exceed fifty years. 
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This period is fixed upon, on account both jof the physical 
powers and the moral conduct ofthe individual. Under 
twenty-five, the strength of a woman has not reached its ma- 
turity, and is scarcely adequate for lifting patients in and out 
of bed, and for many other duties which require strength, con- 
nected with the office of a nurse ; but the strength and the mus- 
cular power in females begin to fail after fifty-five, when the na- 
tural transition from maturity to decay takes place. There is 
also a greater proneness to disease at this age than in the 
middle period of life. 

StrengtJi. 

Whilst strength is requisite, the frame should be such as 
to indicate activity. The stature should not exceed the me- 
dium degree ; a little below this being less exceptionable 
than a little above it, provided the appearance displays a 
frame well knit together. Obesity and heavy movement are 
objections, as they are frequently connected with self-indulg- 
ence, defective energy, and an inability to keep awake, or to 
be easily aroused from sleep. 

Health. 

None of the qualifications of a sick-nurse are of more im- 
portance than health. An individual who herself requires at- 
tention is ill calculated to attend upon others. 

Temper and disposition. 

It is scarcely requisite to say that an attendant upon the 
sick should possess a happy, cheerful, equal flow of spirits ; 
a temper not easily ruffled ; and kind and sympathetic feelings ; 
but, at the same time, not such as to interfere with firmness 
of character. 

When the mind is weakened, and the nervous system mor- 
bidly susceptible, a harsh look or an unkind expression sinks 
deep into the mind ofthe invalid ; and when the disease is of 
a nervous kind, a melancholy, anxious, or forboding look, or 
one which in any degree indicates an apprehension of danger, 
x8 
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either in the physician or the nurse,- instantly excites alarm in 
the mind of the invalid ; and may counteract, in a great meas- 
ure, the influence of the medical treatment. 

On the other hand, a collected, cheerful expression of coun- 
tenance, in the attendant on the sick, is likely to inspire hope, 
and to aid the efforts of the physician for the recovery of his 
patient. 

The general disposition of a sick-nurse should be obliging. 
Every little office which the invalid may require to be done, 
should be performed at once, and, without the smallest 
apparent reluctance, even when the necessity for its immedi- 
ate performance is not absolute. There is also an earnest- 
ness of manner, which should, if possible, be obtained,. or ac- 
quiesced in, by the sick-nurse ; as it impresses the idea that 
she feels deeply interested in the case ; a circumstance which 
is always highly appreciated by the patient. 

With respect to gossiping, it is a detestable habit under 
any circumstances ; but, in a nurse, it may be productive of 
the greatest danger, produce family feuds, and a thousand 
other evils. In her habits, a sick nurse should be sober, active, 
orderly, and clean and neat in her person. 

The activity essential for a good nurse does not imply a 
bustling or fidgety manner, but a quiet, steady method of 
proceeding in the performance of her duties, equally devoid 
of fluster, turbulence, or noise. This activity is generally as- 
sociated with orderly habits ; a most valuable qualification, 
and without which the sick-room becomes a scene of confu- 
sion and disgust. Every medical man must have witnessed 
this state of disorder with regret ; when, on visiting his pa- 
tient he finds no chair to sit upon, until some article of bed- 
ding, or of clothing, be removed from it, and the seat dusted 
with the apron of the nurse ; and when a former prescription, 
or any thing else, is wanted, he must wait until the nurse 
rummages out half a dozen of drawers ip search of it. 

Another quality, usually conjoined with activity and or- 
derly habits in a nurse, is cleanliness in her own person, and 
in that of her charge, as well as that of the sick-room. The 
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dress of a nurse should be simple and neat, without trim- 
mings. Nothing is more out of place than a fine lady attempt- 
ing to perform the duties of a nurse. Whatever may be the 
stuff of which it is made, the apron should have pockets in it, 
in the fashion of the Parisian servants. Neither the gown, 
nor any of the outer garments, however, should be woolen, 
especially if the disease be infectious ; as owing to its spongy 
tissue, woolen is apt to absorb and retain the infection. When 
the disease is decidedly infectious, the apron of the nurse 
snould be made of glazed calico, or oiled silk. 

Every nurse should be able to read and write. The better 
informed, the less likely is she to be biased by low prejudices. 
A nurse, also, who cannot read, may be the cause of much 
mischief in the administration of medicines. Without know- 
ledge a nurse is without comprehension, without comprehen- 
sion she is an automaton and as such unfited for a sick room. 

The term "■an experie?iced nurse'' is supposed to compre- 
hend every good quality. Experience deserves to be much 
and justly prized in a nurse, were the term not too frequently 
misapplied, and confidence place^d in the nurse merely 
because she is advanced in years and has seen much, without 
any inquiry as to her capacity for observing, and making a 
proper use of what she has seen. Numbers of years and 
much opportunity are not a guaranty of wisdom nor of true 
experience. Age may undoubtedly be supposed to afford 
the means of enlarging the ideas ; but every one is not en- 
dowed with the power of benefiting by the best opportuni- 
ties ; and it is here that the advantage of education are dis- 
played in the nurses. Without it seventy years may have 
only added to her sum of stupidity. The poor woman has had 
eyes ; but she has never fixed them with attention upon what 
was before them ; and when she has accidentally observed, hav- 
ing no capacity for generalization, the observations, like most 
isolated facts, have been lost. She is a mere creature of 
routine ; a machine moved by custom or prejudice ; where- 
as the properly educated nurse acquires the power of observ- 
ing and comparing, and consequently of reflcting and draw- 
ing proper conclusions. 
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LONGEVITY. 

In churchyards and cemeteries of civilized people there is 
not, and never could have been, any considerable error asto 
age recorded. Every individual, not being a savage or idio- 
tic, cherishes his birthday and remembers his age. For this 
reason, tombstone age records acquire a statistic value. They 
lead us to form our own conclusions as to the number of those 
chances whereby the normal threescore years and ten of 
man's appointed age are curtailed by accident or disease. 

Tombstone records confirm what the personal observation 
of each of us must have suggested, that of all who die, compar- 
atively few die of old age. Doctors, moreover, will tell us that 
even when old age is said to be the cause of death, this is sel- 
dom literally true. Old age may be compared to a waning fire, 
that, if let alone, will of itself burn out, but which rarely islet 
alone. Something happens to the waning life fire, something 
stirs it rudely or incautiously, and lo ! out it goes. Even old 
Parr himself, though dying at the patriarchal age of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two, cannot be said to have died from the 
wearing out of the animal machine. The celebrated Harvey 
who dissected him found no symptoms of decay. It was Parr's 
misfortune (if I must call it so) to have been taken by the 
Earl of Arundel to the Court of Charles the First, where he 
ate and drank luxuriously, perhaps for the first time in his 
life. The change of diet was more than his constitution could 
stand. Old Parr was killed by kindness. 

Notwithstanding Old Parr's great age, I know not why 
his name should lord it over other names of men his seniors. 
Even in British history we meet with a more remarkable 
example of longevity ; take, for instance, Thomas Carn, who, 
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according to the parish register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
died January 28, in the year 1588, aged two hundred and 
seven. Even admitting that some sort of error has crept 
into Mr. Cam's annals, I can lay my finger upon one other 
English patriarch at least older than old Parr, — Henry Jen- 
kins. There can be no reasonable doubt as to this worthy's 
age^ seeing that incidents remembered by him fix it. Once, 
Jenkins was subpoenaed as witness on a trial at the Yorkshire 
assizes to prove a contested right of way, when he swore to 
near one hundred and fifty years' memory. The judge cau- 
tioned him to beware what he swore, because there were two 
men in the court, each above eighty, who had both sworn 
they knew of no such right of way. "Those men," replied 
Jenkins, "are boys to me." Upon which the judge asked those 
men how old they took Jenkins to be. They answered that 
they knew him very well, but not his age, for that he was a 
very old man when they were boys. 

The published and available record of extreme old age 
lend confirmation to the belief, that among well-to-do people 
more animal food is consumed than accords with health and 
longevity. Nearly all the very old people who live have 
been recorded, were in the lower middle ranks of life ; hardly 
above want, as we should now say. 

With regard to locality and climate, extreme heat and 
extreme cold are less favorable to longevity than are the con- 
ditions of a temperate climate ; nevertheless, Eaton's cata- 
logue has records of men who have grown very aged in 
India, the West Indies, in Sweden and Russia. Amongst 
the circumstances that favor longevity, climate is prominent, 
and the sort of climate most favorable to longevity has al- 
ready been indicated. 

Diet comes next in order, and this should be moderate, 
but nourishing. A rainy atmosphere in a cold climate does 
not seem insalubrious, otherwise Ireland would not number 
and have numbered such an array of old people ; not to state 
that a considerable proportion, perhaps the greatest, of Eng- 
lish and Scottish patriarchs have resided in the western, and 
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hence the rainiest counties. The physique of an individual, his 
size and shape, are imp9rtant considerations. Neither the 
very big nor the very small are usually long-lived. Very 
tall people are not so likely to be long-lived as people of me- 
dium height. Tallness often originates in the disproportioned 
growth of some one part of the body, a circumstance con- 
ducive to weakness. Nor is this all to be alleged against 
extreme tallness. Very tall persons are apt to acquire a habit 
of stooping, whereby the vital organs are compressed. Per- 
sons of medium height rarely stoop, and usually they are more 
active than tall persons. Medium sized and short persons 
have this, however, to be set down to the debtor side of their 
account. They are prone to corpulence, a condition unfavor- 
able to longevity. Physiologists tell us that the endurance 
of animal life mainly depends on extent .of thorax and moder- 
ation of the heart's impulse. Neither the easily excited nor 
the easily depressed are commonly long livers. Intense study 
is known to be unfavorable to long life. Out of one thousand 
seven hundred and twelve persons who lived about a century 
Fontenelle — who did not quite reach one hnndred years — is 
the only author of note. His temper was rem'arkably tran- 
quil. His buoyancy of spirits — youth of old age, as the French 
call it — remained to the last. 

The physiologist Blumenbach has made a graphic sketch 
of the progress of human life onwards to the grave. Hav- 
ing traced it up to manhood, of this he says, it is the longest 
and noblest epoch of life. Our nature is then at its highest 
perfection. The bodily functions are most vigorous and re- 
gular, and that noblest prerogative of the mind, a mature 
judgment, is established. Advancing in years, the powers of 
of life decrease. Then comes old age, dulling the senses ex- 
ternal and internal. The hair grows white and thin ; the 
teeth gradually drop out ; the head droops upon the neck ; 
the body upon the legs ; even the bones begin to waste. 
Thus do we come to the extreme point of physiology, death 
without disease, the euthanasia of old age, Then the ex- 
tremities grow cold, the eyes grow dull, the pulse beats low 
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and small, sometimes intermittent. Next the breath stops, 
stops and returns, stops forever with one long forcible ex- 
piration. Blumenbach came to the conclusion that there is 
no period which can be said to be entitled by its marked reg- 
ularity and frequency to be considered the natural term of 
advanced old age. What he was able to collect on that 
point, from comparison of a vast number of bills of mortality, 
was that in Europe no inconsiderable number of old men 
reach their eighty-fourth year, whereas few get beyond it, 
and that from one cause or other only one in every seventy- 
eight human beings in a thousand can be said to die in the 
condition of euthanasia. Blumenbach himself, it may be here 
remarked died in the beginning of 1840, aged eighty-eight, 
having retained his faculties to the last. Up to a very short 
time before his death he continued to lecture with all the 
spirit and humor that had ever characterized him. 

It was Hufeland's belief that but for extraneous causes 
man might still attain to the age of one hundred and fifty or 
sixty years, or even more. "We may with the greatest prob- 
ability assert," he says, "that the organization and vital^pow- 
ers of man are able to support a duration and activity of two 
hundred years." This assertion he believes to be strength- 
ened by agreeing with the proportion between the time of 
growth and the duration of life. Generally speaking, an an- 
imal may be considered to live eight times as long as it grows ; 
now man hardly stops growing till twenty-five, and eight 
times twenty-five makes up two-hundred. The wonder is, 
not that animal machines do not last longer, but so long. 
Take the mechanism of the human body, for instance, and 
regard the wear and tear of it. The human heart beats on 
an average one hundred thousand times daily, its duty being 
to keep from fifty to sixty pounds of blood — asleep and 
awake — in unceasing motion. What machine made by hu- 
man hands could withstand this wear and tear without being 
in a short time worn out ? Animated bodies would soon be 
destroyed were there no renovation, old material cast off and 
new material added. It has been estimated that in very short 
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intervals our material bodies are changed, made up of par- 
ticles entirely new. Let me conclude by delineating accord- 
ing to Hufeland the physical characteristics of a man who 
may be expected to live long. " He has a proper and well 
proportioned statue, without, however, being too tall. Me is 
rather of the middle size, and somewhat thick-set. His com- 
plexion is not too florid ; at any rate, too much ruddiness in 
youth is seldom a sign of longevity. His hair approaches 
rather to the fair than to the black. His skin is strong, but 
not rough. His head is not too big ; he has large veins in 
the extremities; his ' shoulders are rather round than flat. 
His neck is not too long; his abdomen does not project; his 
hands are large, but not deeply cleft. His foot is rather 
thick than long ; and his legs are firm and round. He has a 
broad, arched chest, a strong voice, and the faculty of retain- 
ing his breath for a long time without difficulty. There is 
harmony in all his parts. His senses are good, but not too 
delicate ; his pulse is slow and regular. His stomach is ex- 
cellent ; his appetite good, and digestion easy. The joys of 
the tj.ble are not to him of importance ; they tune his mind 
to serenity, and his soul partakes in the pleasure which they 
communicate. He does not eat merely for the sake of eat- 
ing, but each meal is an hour of daily festivity. He eats 
slowly, and has not too much thirst ; the latter being always 
a sign of rapid self-consumption. He is serene, loquacious, 
active, susceptible of joy, love and hope, but insensible to 
the impressions of hatred, anger and avarice. His passions 
never become violent or destructive. If ever he gives way 
to anger, he experiences rather a useful glow of warmth, an 
artificial fever, without the overflowing of the bile. He is 
fond, also, of employment, particularly calm meditation and 
agreeable speculations. He is an optimist, a friend to nature 
and domestic felicity. He has no thirst after honor or riches, 
and banishes all thoughts of tomorrow. Such is Hufeland's 
picture of the man who may live long. 

A German observer has recently calculated the average 
longevity attained in different professions. His information, 
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if trustworthy would be very interesting, not merely to insur- 
ance offices, but to young men settling the difficult question 
of their employments for life. If a youth will be content 
with fifty-six years, he may become a doctor ; if he requires 
a year more, he may be an artist ; if he wants fifty-eight 
years of life, he may go to the bar ; but, in order to attain to 
sixty-five, he must become a clergyman. 

Various and many are the queries that might arise as to 
why this difference in the average lives of those who follow 
the various professions ; this, we have neither time nor space 
to consider. 

Why he that courts the muses should be subject to death 
at the average age of about fifty years, the lowest, we be- 
lieve, of any in the intellectual pursuits of life, is perhaps, 
one of the unanswerable queries. 

Poetry, we should be inclined to say, from a cursory in- 
spection of the most accessible facts, is almost as destructive 
as those trades which are proposed to be the subjects of 
government interference. It is as bad as razor grinding. 
Looking through any list of English poets, the number of 
early deaths is startling. Burns, and Byron, Shelly, and 
Keats, and Chatterton will occur at once. To the list of those 
who died before fifty we may add Spenser, Thomson, Collins 
and Goldsmith. Shakespere managed to get just beyond 
his fiftieth year, and Pope and Gray got half way from fifty 
to sixty ; but an aged poet is an exception of the prover- 
bial kind. A short list of metaphysicians gives an average 
of 68 years, or a length of life superior even to that of the 
clergy; but we admit that it would be desirable to base any 
decided theory on a wider collection of facts. 

There 'is of course nothing surprising in these results. 
The true philosophical temperament is precisely that which 
is favorable to long life. A man who never irritates himself 
about anything, who never subjects his machinery to an un- 
necessary shock, will go on living when a far stronger man, 
animated by more troublesome passions, will beat himself 
to pieces against the world. 
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INVESTIGATION OF DISEASE. 

BY CONSIDERATION OF THE CAUSE. GENERAL CHARACTER AND 
PARTICULAR SYMPTONS. 

The Pulse ; its variations a7id indications. 

Centuries ago, Galen and his disciples reduced the study 
of the pulse to a science and to such perfection (?) do the 
Chinese claim to have brought its study that they are able (?) 
to distinguish diseases by feeling the pulse of the right or left 
hand, or to determine the sex of the child, in utero, by the 
pulse of the pregnant woman. 

We have not arrived to that degree ol perfection, never- 
theless the pulse is to us a volume, abounding in valuable in- 
formation. It enlightens us on the actions of the heart, 
on the state of the artery itself and of the blood. In the 
healthy adult a beat of some resistance is felt, recurring from 
sixty-five to seventy-five times per minute. It becomes slower 
with advancing years. In very advanced age it may and does 
sometimes rise. The pulse of infancy is from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty, and from ninety to ninety-five 
during the third year. Digestion, rapid breathing, forced 
respiration and warmth quickens the pulse. During sleep or 
when reclining the pulse falls. 

Mental excitement and the digestive process increase the 
frequency of the pulse ; it is also somewhat more rapid in 
the morning than in the afternoon, during the day than dur- 
ing the night. 

The finger applied to a living artery feels pulsations cor- 
responding to the contractions of the. left ventricle, both in 
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frequency and force ; this is called the pulse. It is caused by 
the jerking manner in which the blood is forced into the 
aorta, and is communicated, but not caused, by the elasticity 
of the vessels. The pulse-wave is not instantaneous through- 
out the system ; it varies, according to distance from the 
heart, even to one-sixth of a second. The jerking force is 
seen when an artery is wounded, as the blood issues in suc- 
cessive jets, differing from the continuous current from a vein. 
The character of the pulse depends essentially on the force 
of the heart, or the perfect action of its valves, on the quantity 
and quality of the blood, and on the condition of the arterial 
walls ; thus a weak heart, a contracted valvular opening, or 
a small supply of blood, will produce a weak pulse, while the 
opposites of these will cause a strong pulse. The qualities 
of softness, hardness, fullness, compressibility, etc., which tell 
so much to the physician, depend on the resistance of the ar- 
terial walls, by virtue of their vital contractility or tonicity ; 
the force required to propel a fluid through a tube with yield- 
ing walls is much greater than that which will carry it through 
one, even of smaller size, with rigid walls ; hence a loss of 
tonicity in the arteries retards the flow of blood in them. As 
this tonicity is increased by cold, and diminished by heat, 
these agents become very valuable, though simple, remedies. 
This vital contractility, which ceases with life, is different from 
the elasticity of the vessels, the latter continuing long after 
death ; the former can have no power in propelling the blood ; 
it only regulates the quantitity flowing through the arteries, 
by setting bounds to their distension. 

Two or three practical rules will prove of great assistance 
to those not physicians, who wish to observe the pulse. 

First. Avoid feeling the pulse abruptly until the patient 
has been, where practicable, engaged in conversation. 

Secondly. Assure yourself that some casual circumstances 
may not have excited, or otherwise affected the patient, and 
thereby disturbed the pulse. 

Thirdly. Place two or three fingers on the artery on the 
inner side of the left wrist of the patient, having the thumb so 
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applied to the back of the wrist, that the pressure can be mod- 
ified or increased, if necessary ; and that by varying the 
degree of pressure, having a considerable length of the artery 
under the three fingers, you may be able, not only to distin- 
guish the number of the beats which occur in the minute, 
but also their particular character ; — whether by pressure you 
can apparently suppress the rush of blood through the ves- 
sels ; or whether when strongly pressed, the current seems 
to worm through beneath the fingers like a wire ; or whether 
the bound is so strong as apparently to force the fingers 
away, or whether the pulsations are sudden, distinct, and ab- 
rupt, or whether the pulsations appear to linger and to pass 
languidly ; or whether again, there is no distinct pulsation, 
but a rapid thrill, rather a vibration than a pulse. In order 
thoroughly to distinguish those variations, it is imperative that 
the attention should be centered in this one object, and not 
distracted by other circumstances. 

Bearing in mind the rules just given, on our approach to 
the bedside we will observe in the pulse, first, its frequency. 
While increased frequency of pulse denotes like frequency of 
the heart's action, we should bear in mind this fact, that the 
heart may be quickend from so many and varied causes, either 
temporary or permanent in their action, that, taken by itself, 
there is no significant diagnostic meaning in an increased 
frequency of the pulse. So, also, we may say the same of a 
slow pulse, happening as it does, in so many different states, 
and in some persons is naturally very slow. Second, Rythm, 
this is often perverted. The beats may be unequal, one or 
two intermit. From digestive troubles or debility the pulse 
may be irregular, but more frequently it indicates cardiac or 
cerebral lesion. We are very apt to permit our fingers to 
slip from the artery, thereby causing a seeming irregularity. 

Third ; Volume, Strength, these are of vastly more impor- 
tance than the preceding. The latter, though not idendcal, 
are much alike and not infrequently associated. When the 
beat of the artery is large, we call it a full pulse. This is 
owing to the distention of the vessel with blood — its com- 
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plete expansion with every beat of the heart. The full pulse 
is therefore, the pulse of plethora ; the pulse of the young 
and robust in health, or in inflammatory disease ; the pulse in 
the early stages of fevers, or in the -obstruction of the capil- 
laries. It is usually the pulse of power, just as its opposite, 
a small pulse is usually the pulse of debility. Yet a full pulse 
may be produced by the distention of an artery which has lost 
its tone, and which the finger easily compresses. Such a pulse, 
the "jaseous pulse," denotes exhaustion and proves that a full 
pulse and a strong pulse are not always synonymous. Indeed, 
into the idea oi strengtJi something more than mere fullness 
enters. A strong- pidse is a natural pulse heightened in all its 
characters. It has more fullness, but, in addition, more im- 
pulse, and less compressible, than an ordinary pulse. A 
strong pulse, therefore, indicates activity of the contraction 
of the heart, and a normal, perhaps increased tonicity of the 
arterial coats, Its opposite, a weak pulse, betokens want of 
force, often want of healthy blood. It is generally small 
as well as weak. Yet as the full pulse is not always strong, 
neither it is always weak. Fourth, its resistence. To have a 
just appreciation of the morbid action of the pulse, and a 
proper knowledge as to the application of remedies, we must 
be able to determine whether we have a soft and compressible 
or a hard and resisting pulse. In the soft compressible pulse 
there is implied loss of tone to the vessels, deficient impul- 
sion, and is the pulse of low fevers and of debility. It is, also, 
denotes returning health following a tense state of the artery, 
and signifies imminent danger passed. On the other hand, 
the hard, tense pulse, whether the beat is full or small, slow 
or frequent, it indicates the fact of the blood being driven 
along the arterial system with force, not only denoting in- 
creased contractibility of the arteries, and high wrought 
power, but also that the irritation has implicated the coats of 
the arteries as may be observed by their extreme resistance 
to the fingers. In active, violent inflammations, or sometimes, 
not often in states of extreme and continued excitement, with- 
out inflammation, we find the tense pulse. The hard and re- 
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sistent beat may be cause by changes in the coats of the ar- 
teries. Commonly with hypertrophy of the left ventricle the 
tense pulse will be found where no local alterations, nor acute 
symptoms are observable to explain the sympathethic dis- 
turbance of the heart and arterial system. If you find a per- 
son with a pulse beating from ninety to one hundred pulsations 
per minute, with a hot, flushed skin, parched tongue and lips, 
headache, etc., it is indicative of fever if also; you find difficulty 
in breathing with pain about the chest there is probably some 
inflammatory disease of the lungs. A slow pulse — fifty to 
sixty — coldness of skin and extremities is indication of disease 
attended by great prostration and debility. Where great de- 
bility, in certain cases is attended by a small, tremulous but 
very rapid pulse of one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
thirty, it is one of the most dangerous signs that can exist in 
connection with disease. Such, interested reader are some 
of the meanings of the various characters of the pulse. Per- 
haps more succinctly stated. The pulse met with in a large 
group of inflammations below the diaphragme as in gastritis, 
enteritis and peritonitis is the tense frequent and contracted 
pulse. That in collapse prostration or marked debility is a 
very frequent, yet feeble and compressible pulse. That 
which is frequent changeable in the rythm, is for the most 
part produced by disease of heart or brain. The pulse of 
most idiopathic fevers is that of a frequent, full or small, but 
rarely tense pulse, if unconnected with acute symptoms, a 
hard, full or small pulse, bounding or not, leads to the sus- 
picion of cardiac disease or possibly of an affection of the 
artery itself. In the major portion of acute diseases in robust 
persons, or in active inflammations a pulse hard, full and fre- 
quent occurs. It requires no inconsiderable amount of at- 
tention to understand the different kinds of pulse, but by a 
little practise you will be able to count the pulse correctly, 
though it may exceed one hundred and fifty, the usual limit 
which it is said the pulse can be counted. 

But by counting every second stroke of the pulse there 
is no difficulty in getting the exact number, even if it be two 
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hundred in a minute, and even if there were three hundred 
pulsations in a minute, admitting the possibiHty of so many- 
distinct impulses, the number could be ascertained without 
difficulty by counting every third stroke, and multiplying the 
result by three. Sounds may also be counted in the same 
manner. 

Spontaneous discharges of blood. 

If from the nose, in cases of inflammation of the brain, 
severe determination of blood to the brain, or inflammatory 
fever, are to be considered as indicative of an wholesome 
crisis. 

Discharges of blood may be the crisis of a disease, par- 
ticularly of severe fever ; but they may occur as the result of 
local determinations of blood or inflammations, of overdue 
fullness and distension of the vessels, of determination of 
blood to a weak part, or, generally of deficiency of firmness 
and strength in such part, as when a blood-vessel is broken, 
or again, as most critical indications of a putrid condition or 
extended ulceration. 

TEARFULNESS AND LAUGHTER. 

THEIR INDICATIONS. 

Copious watering of the eyes, in an early stage ol fever, 
commonly forbodes measles ; or if in the course of acute 
fever, it denotes determination of blood to the head. 

Tearfulness or weeping, from the most trivial causes, is 
one of the manifestations of hysteria, the same being the 
case with laughing. The two symptoms are generally com- 
bined, and the one succeeds or runs on into the other. In 
such cases laughter is generally the first symptom, which be- 
comJng prolonged and convulsive, is converted into weeping. 

An excessive susceptibility and tearfulness or weeping 
upon the slightest vexation, is similarly indicative of hysteria. 
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THE URINE. 

ITS VARIETIES AND THEIR INDICATIONS. 

1 . The healthy appearance of the urine. 

Unaffected by age, sex, method of living, particular ar- 
ticles of food or drink, the season of the year, and as a 
most important exceptional condition, the constitution of the 
patient, — the urine should be of a pale, brightish yellow or 
straw color, remaining clear after standing, precipitating no 
sediment, have a faint aromatic odor, but be devoid of 
offensive smell. 

In old age it is consistent with health that the urine should 
be offensive, lessened in quantity, and deepened in color. 

Amongst females a degree of sediment is not always an 
unhealthy sign ; with them the urine is habitually of a paler 
hue. 

A person of a very active life, with considerable physical 
exertion, should pass darker and more scanty urine than the 
standard ; in an individual of very sedentary habits, it should 
be more copious but paler. 

Excess of stimulants will render it pale and copious, 
whereas within about six hours after eating it will commonly 
be cloudy. 

The greater amount of open air exercise which the sum- 
mer permits, and the necessarily increased perspiration ren- 
der the urine darker and scanty. 

2. TJie proper time and method of investigation. 

The urine should not be examined within six hours after 
a meal, and such of the urine as is reserved for investigation 
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should then be set aside where the temperature is even and 
moderate for two hours, and not exposed to sudden transi- 
tions of temperature in the interval. 

3. The variations apparent in the uri7ie^ and tJieir indica- 
tions. 

1. In the progress of fevers, the urine affords the most 
valuable characteristics, varying with each stage. 

So long as it continues unabated, without any tendency 
to a crisis — the urine, of whatever color, is emitted, and re- 
mains after standing, perfectly transparent and clear ; or, in 
other cases, (especially in nervous diseases, and fevers in 
which the digestive functions, are predominantly implicated), 
the urine will be emitted and continue without deposit after 
standing, thick and cloudy. 

2. As the crisis of the fever approaches, the urine, pre- 
viously clear, will become thick, and form a half floating 
cloud. If the cloud formed in the urine sink, we may antici- 
pate a wholesome resolution. 

The crisis of the fever is distinguishable by the precipita- 
tion of a sediment, in cases in which the urine has previously 
been clear ; and by the precipitation of a sediment, and clear- 
ness and transparency of the rest of the fluid, where the urine 
had previously been muddy and thick. 

The sediment should be smooth, undisturbed, light — as- 
suming an apparent, slightly rounded elevation, — white, or 
slightly grey. It should not constitute more than one fifth or 
one fourth ( at the most ) of the whole volume, and it should 
be deposited quickly. 

If black, or very dark, it indicates a putrid condition. 

If of the color of bile, or red, it characterises an intermit- 
tent or rheumatic type of disease. 

If white and gritty, or deposited from dark turbid urine, 
there is a depraved habit of body, or calculus or stone in the 
bladder. 

If disturbed, irregular, of a purple hue, muddy, heavy, 
and constituting from half to two thirds of the whole volume 

discharged, it is a bad sign. 
^9 
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4. In general : — If the urine be red when the pulse is ac- 
cellerated, there is a positive indication of constitutional fever, 
inflammatory action, and increased internal heat. 

If of a deep saffron color it represents the admixture of 
bile in the blood ; and if this hue be conveyed to the linen, 
it decisively indicates jaundice. 

If it be thick and black, there is an indication of such a 
degree of inflammatory or putrid condition, as resolves itself 
into gangrene. 

If bloody, turbid, thick, and depositing an excessive pro- 
portion of sediment, we have an evidence of approaching 
decomposition of the blood. 

If, other things being equal, it be characterized by the 
floating of an apparently oily substance on its surface, we 
have an evidence of what may be termed advanced constitu- 
tional decay. 

If matter ( pus ) be mingled with it, there must be inter- 
nal suppuration. 

If the urine of children appears milky, we have reason to 
suspect the presence of worms. 

If it be thick, but pale, or very changeable in appearance 
during the course of a fever, the disease is of a nervous 
kind. 

If it be clear, transparent and watery, and a continual 
urging to discharge it, the affection is spasmodic. 

If it be bloody, there is probably inflammation about the 
bladder and kidneys. 

If slimy, we deduce catarrh of the bladder, or obstruction 
of its neck, or stone. 

5. As regards the manner or sensations which character- 
ize the passing of the urine : If involuntary, the affection is 
of a paralytic character; but it should be noticed accurately, 
in cases of fever, whether it is really involuntary, if so, it is 
a serious manifestation. 

If the flow be either difificult, painful, or impeded, it repre- 
sents disease of a local, inflammatory or spasmodic nature. 

6. Or further : — It should be noticed that sudden check 
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of perspiration will often occasion an exceedingly copious and 
pale discharge of urine, whereas excessive relaxation of the 
bowels, the use of purgatives, or profuse perspiration, will 
frequently cause a darker and more scanty discharge. 

Chemical and microscopical distinctions, and the distinct- 
ive features of other varieties of urine, have been omitted as 
best suited to works professedly treating on that subject. 

SOUNDS EVINCED BY THE CHEST. 

THEIR INDICATIONS. 

The only varieties which are appropriate for the consider- 
ation of unprofessional persons, are plainly manifested by 
tapping upon the chest with the first two fingers of the right 
hand, or upon the first finger of the left hand laid fiat upon 
its surface, and which we shall confine to clear and dull sounds. 
Ausculation, or the act of listening by the application of the 
ear to the chest, immediate, by the unassisted ear ; mediate, 
by the stethoscope, requires very considerable pathological 
and anatomical knowledge, and considerable experience to 
ensure correctness. 

The clear sound, or that which conveys the idea of an un- 
occupied cavity, is a sufficient evidence that the cavity of the 
chest and the lungs are free from abnormal formations or ac- 
cumulations such as blood, matter, tubercle, or water ; and 
therefore indicates soundness. 

The dull or muffled sound, or that which conveys the 
idea of a cavity, the resonance of which is impeded, indicates 
the presence of accumulatives, as of tubercle, and conse- 
quently unsoundness. The sounds elicited anteriorly, post- 
eriorly, and laterally, on one half of the chest, ought to be 
carefully compared with those of the other ; but as the sound 
is natiirally dull over the region of the liver, we must not ex- 
pect to find it clear below the sixth rib anteriorly, the eighth 
rib laterally, and immediately beneath the shoulder blade 
posteriorly or on the region of the heart. 
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THE BREATHING, 

ITS VARIETIES AND INDICATIONS. 

In many diseases, especially of the respiratory organs, 
'the manner of breathing, the pains developed, and the sound 
emitted, are the only signs on which we can rely for a dis- 
tinctive appreciation of the nature of the affection with the 
reservation, however, that the relations between the pulse 
and respiration are never to be overlooked. In all diseases, 
especially of an inflammatory or putrid nature, much important 
insight into the character of the malady is acquired by the 
consideration of this function. 

Respiration in health. 

This function is powerfully under the influence of the 
nervous system. Independent of any voluntary effort. On 
close observation it will be found, as an act in health, slow, 
full and easy, in frequency, from fourteen to twenty per min- 
ute in adults, although this ratio is easily disturbed, averag- 
ing, about four pulsations to each respiration, with respira- 
tion rather longer than inspiration, when natural, — ^twelve to 
ten in males, and fourteen to ten in females. 

Variation of respiration. 

Continued and rapid breathing is indicative of fever or in- 
flammation, involving constitutional disturbance. Frequency 
and shortness with inadequate expansion denotes obstructive 
oppression of the lungs, as in their congestion inflammation, 
or from dropsy, ( affecting chest or abdomen,) inflation of 
abdomen with gas, ( as in colic,) or by an alteration in the 
substance of the lungs. 
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Slow breathing, when less frequent than in health, with 
deep respiration at intervals, as of a convulsive effort, is fre- 
quently associated with spasmodic affections and swooning, 
and is an evidence of want of strength. 

The quick respiration — when ^/^-spiration is incomplete, 
and quickly succeeded by r^-spiration — is occasioned by some 
oppression or obstruction, which renders the expansion of 
the chest so painful as to hurry the operation of decreasing 
the pressure by expelling the air ; it is almost invariably the 
result of severe inflammation of the intestines, or lungs, and 
commonly occasions the more sudden and spasmodic effort 
to expel the air, as manifested in cough. It is opposed to 
the healthy slowness of respiration ; that is, to the deep, 
slow, protracted inspiration and respiration, with power to 
hold the breath. 

Tardiness may be excessive from weakness. 

Deep or long breath — when protracted, as to the inhaling 
and exhaling, noiseless, and evidently without effort, is one 
of the characteristic features of healthy respiration ; but when 
deep, long breath, is evidently the result of severe effort, 
somewhat difficult, irregular, sonorous, and abrupt, it is an 
evidence of spasm, especially involving the anterior portion 
of the chest and abdomen, or, sometimes, of great fulness 
of the vessels about these regions ; or, again if there be a 
long pause between expulsion and re-inspiration, a condition 
of stupor. 

Difficult breathing embraces several varieties. It may be 
associated with coldness of the extremities, confusion and 
heat of the head, and empty, small, and remittent pulse, owing 
to the obstructed and dilatory progress of blood through 
the lungs. If casual, difficult respiration may be attributed 
to some accidental, or even mechanical cause of oppression. 
As a symptom of disease, it would arise from the presence 
of any obstructing matter, blood or water, impeding the ac- 
tion of the lungs ; or as a symptom, unattended with any evi- 
dence of inflammation, it would be occasioned by spasm. 

Moaning or sighing breath is a variety of difficult respira- 
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tion, and points to the enveloping membranes of the lungs 
as the seat of affection. 

Oppressed breath may arise either from impeded diges- 
tion, particular conditions of atmosphere, or affection of the 
lungs. 

Panting breath marks obstruction, such as thickening of 
the lining membrane in the windpipe and bronchial tubes. 

Suffocative breath — when the breath is totally arrested by 
the recumbent position, it may result from extravasation of 
blood on the lungs, from accumulation of water, from alter- 
ation of the substance of the lungs, or from paralysis of those 
organs, in any case it is a most urgent symptom. 

Hot breath indicates fever ; if very hot, par^cularly if the 
extremities be cold, it is a positive index of general, internal 
inflammation or more particularly of inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the lungs. 

Cold breath, indicates a deficiency of vigor, and sluggish, 
languid circulation. It may result from obstructions which 
prevent the effectual passage of blood through the lungs. 
As a symptom appearing with the sudden suspension of pain 
and with general dullness of sensation in inflammation it in- 
dicates internal mortification ; in any case, as attendant upon 
the last stage of critical disease, it is a fatal sign. ' 

Unequal breath — an expression which conveys its mean- 
ing — may, in very severe cases, result from obstruction 
(chiefly in the windpipe and air tubes,) or maybe occasioned 
by purely casual circumstances ; as, for instance, spasmodic 
affection of the nerves connected with respiration. 

Noisy breathing, attended by unnatural sounds, is subject 
to several modifications, as, whistling, which in the majority 
of cases, indicates spasm, or accumulations of mucus in the 
windpipe. 

Rattling breath, as in croup, may result from mucus or 
blood, more frequently the former, partly obstructing the 
air tubes ; when the result of paralysis ot the lungs it is 
a fatal sign. 

Flapping breath, accompanied by a sound as of the sharp 
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beating to and fro of a valve, indicates the presence of very 
adhesive mucus in the minute bronchial tubes. 

Oppressed breathing denotes obstruction of the lungs as 
in frequency, and shortness. 

Offensive or foetid breath must be considered in relation 
to other circumstances, as, for instance, undue abstinence 
from food, and also the quality and kind partaken of. The 
menses ?.re often attended by it. Excessive use of mercury is 
another ascertainable cause, a5 also carious or hollow teeth. 
Excess of animal food may occasion it. Inattention to the 
proper cleansing of the mouth and teeth, will almost inevit- 
ably induce it. As a general rule especi^illy in the absence 
of any particular conditions, foulness of the stomach, the 
presence of worms, or other impure substances in the intes- 
tines, may be distinguishable by offensive breath. 

The digestive function and the indications which they afford. 

The function of these organs is to prepare the solid and 
fluid injesta of the body, properly fitting them for absorption 
into the blood. The frequency with which the organs be- 
come the seat of disease may at least indicate a general prob- 
ability of error in diet as the cause of their frequent derang- 
ment. Upon the healthy discharge by their function depend 
the assimilation and consequent nutritive properties of our diet. 
If the digestive process be regular and strong, little influenced 
by irregularities of living, it is indicative of a constitution 
possessed of Internal vigor and reactionary power. 

Persons of habitually strong digestive powers are more 
likely to resist the injurious effects of external circumstances ; 
such as heat, cold, infective sorrow, anxiety, and the like ; 
but, once attacked with disease, especially inflammation, 
they are usually seriously affected. Disease will be more 
likely to run a rapid course and to terminate quickly, than to 
degenerate into a chronic state. 

If the digestive process be habitually weak, we have in- 
dication of precisely contrary conditions. 

J 
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The evacuations a7id their indications. Constipation. 

Suspended or deficient evacuations may be the effect of 
inflammatory tendency, or of muscular debility, or paralysis ; 
of inaction of the lower intestines; or, again of deficient or 
of general debility of the system and poverty of blood. Sus- 
pended evacuations may, however, be occasioned by mechani- 
cal obstruction, as the lodgment of improper substances ; 
while deficiency of discharge may result from excessive dis- 
charges or transpirations of another kind. Constipation is 
not infrequently to be regarded as an effort of nature to aid 
in the restoration of the powers of the constitution. 

Very dark evacuations may be associated with costive- 
ness or relaxation, and when not induced by the nature of the 
food, evince an exuberance of bile. 

Hard evacuations are of various kinds — as hard and 
large, hard and small, hard and knotty ; in general they ex- 
hibit a deficient degree of natural irritability in the lining 
membrane, more or less excess of internal heat, and deficiency 
of moisture. 

Relaxation . — Not only less consistent ; but more copious 
evacuations. It is subject to variations in frequency, color 
and odor. It may result from inflammatory or nervous irri- 
tability of the intestinal canal, or from the presence of ob- 
noxious irritating substances and impurities, such as undiges- 
ted food ; from suppression of other discharges or emotions ; 
or again from a debilitated condition of the bowels or of the 
entire system. 

If the discharge be green, as in an infant, it denotes acid- 
ity ; if dark, predominance of bile ; if pale, deficiency of bile. 

Spontaneous discharge should be distinguished from in- 
voluntary discharge, as being of little importance, and a com- 
mon result when relaxation is present, and attributable also 
to the excremental matter being completely liquified. 

Involuntary evacuations properly so called, attendant upon 
fever, and especially fevers of a typhoid character are indica- 
tive of paralysis and are to be looked upon with apprehension. 
Diminished evacuations, are not necessarily opposed to les- 
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send consistency, and may occur either with highly consist- 
ent or very Hquid motions ; they may be accounted for by 
general feverishness, imperfect expulsion or the presence of 
some irritative substances in the canal. They may occasion- 
ally be referable to spasm. 

Straining is partly spasmodic, especially if the motion be 
only partial, very scanty or totally suppressed. But without 
spasm, straining may result from a greater or less degree of 
inflammation, or from the peculiar susceptibility of the canal 
to irritation, as in dysentery, and sometimes in diarrhoea. 

Flatulency. — Wind in the stomach and intestines and its in- 
dications. 

The generation of wind, either in the stomach or in the 
bowels, arises from the production of gas. If habitual and 
excessive, it is clearly indicative of weakness or derangement 
of nervous action, or tone in the stomach, if the wind be ex- 
pelled upwards ; or in the bowels if the intestines become en- 
flated, or the wind be expelled downwards. 

Flatulent distension of the abdomen, occurring in chil- 
dren, often identifies an additional morbid state — the pres- 
ence of worms or mesenteric disease. 

Flatulent, drum like distension of the abdomen during the 
course of fever, betrays want of vigor which may occasion 
serious results. If at the same time the abdomen thus dis- 
tended be very tender, and severe pain be caused by pressure, 
local inflammation is indicated. 

Nausea and vomiting, and their indications. 

Nausea and vomiting point to either original, local or 
sympathetic affection of stomach. If these symptoms be sim- 
ultaneous with unhealthy evacuations, both stomach and 
bowels are affected either simultaneously or sympathetically, 
or by the communication of the irritability from the one to the 
other. 

They may be occasioned by mere sympathy, without local 
affections — (i) by sympathy with the womb in females, and 
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as indicative of the earliest stage of pregnancy ; or (2) by 
sympathy with the Hver, as evinced by the pain or other symp- 
toms emanating from that organ, or (3) by sympathy with the 
brain, as the result of irritation, or of oppression, occasioned 
by determination of blood, concussion, or water ; or (4) by 
sympathy with the intestines, as evinced by continued con- 
stipation. All these relations should be duly considered ; 
and, in the absence of any such remote causes, we may trace 
the origin of these symptons to the stomach itself. 

If habitual (i) to an organic derangement of that and 
neighboring organs. 

(2) If both food and drink are thrown up as soon as 
swallowed, to inflammation, excessive irritability, or complete 
stoppage. 

(3) If accompanied with foulness or enlargement of the 
tongue, and evinced by the state of the matter thrown up, es- 
pecially if the suffering be immediately relieved after vomit- 
ing, to the presence of noxious and indigestible substances in 
the stomach. 

(4) If attended by sudden paroxysms of cramp-like pain, 
and abrupt suspension of breath, to increased irritability of a 
purely spasmodic character. 

(5) If both symptoms occur habitually in the morning, and 
there be no further indication of irritation of the stomach 
itself, and if further examination of the urine and other symp- 
toms lead to the same conclusion, they may be attributable 
to gravel. 
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TONGUE. 

ITS INDICATIONS. 

Experience has taught the physician, as it will teach you 
careful observer, to look upon the tongue as a mirror, more or 
less perfect, reflecting the complexion of the nervous power, 
the blood, state of the secretions, and of the digestive func- 
tions. We must observe with care its movements, volume, 
dryness or humidity, color and coating. When furred, dirty 
or brownish white, without either unusual dryness, enlarge- 
ment or redness, it indicates a recent and easily rectified de- 
rangement of the lining membrane, rather than the nerves of 
the stomach. This membrane is seriously involved when the 
tongue with red tip and margins is slimy and furred. 
Where yellow, with one or more of the last stated indications, 
it tells us of an affected liver. Where nerves of the stomach 
have recently become affected, we see a clean, bright red and 
moist tongue, with unnaturally large papilla ; but where the 
affection is of longer standing and more severe, the tongue is 
dry and glazed. A swollen, red, whitish furred tongue, indi- 
cates a serious nervous derangement of the digestive organs, 
that reacts congestively upon the brain. Severe nervous de- 
rangement of the stomach is mirrored in the cracked, furrow- 
ed, fissured, and swollen tongue. 

A swollen tongue, thinly coated, white, with bright red tips 
and margins, points to a complication of both varieties of in- 
digestion, that of the lining membrane, and the nerves of the 
stomach, of long standing and obstinate in character. Irreg- 
ular operation of the brain, as also extreme despondency, 
depression of spirit and nervous irritability may be looked for 
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as associated with these symptoms. The tongue when im- 
peded and tremulous in protrusion is found in all conditions 
of the system attended with exhaustion, as in drunkards, etc. 
It is protruded slowly, tremulously and with difficulty infevers 
of low type and in nervous disorders, which are accompanied 
by marked debility and of those implicating the spinal marrow. 

The blackish, furred, dry and tremulous tongue is a 
severe symptom in abdominal or putrid Typhus. 

LOSS AND UNHEALTHY INCREASE OF FLESH. 

THEIR INDICATIONS. 

Accumulations of flesh, sudden, excessive, or otherwise 
irregular, is usually associated with disease of the liver. It 
should be closely watched to detect the first manifestation of 
disease. 

Emaciation, or loss of flesh, not the result of fever, deep 
grief, or continued mental excitement, may be attributable 
(i)to undue and irregular discharges of blood, evacuation 
of water, and the like ; (2) to disease of the lungs ; (3) or to 
derangements either of the stomach or bowels. 

THE SALIVA. 

ITS INDICATIONS. 

Deficiency of saliva, or dryness of the mouth and throat, 
denotes an inflammatory condition, — in which case it will be 
a continuous symptom, associated with thirst. 

Increased flow of saliva may be critical, as in small-pox, 
or in sluggish nervous fevers, or fevers generally, from a sup- 
pression of perspiration ; or symptomatic of purely local 
affection ; or associated with sympathetic disorders, origin- 
ating in the stomach or intestines ; or it may be connected 
with sore throat. 
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THE NERVES, BRAIN, SENSATIONS AND SENSES. 

THEIR INDICATIONS. 

This section includes the consideration of suspension, or 
acuteness of sensation, perception, consciousness, volition, - 
motion and rest. 

I Loss of consciousness, delirium, fainting and their indi- 
cations. 

Loss of consciousness may be ot three kinds, two of which 
are primarily referable to the brain, and one to the heart — 
apoplexy, which consists in total suspension of the activity 
of the brain, and consequently also of nervous irritability 
and vitality ; delirium, which consists in total suspension of 
the activity of the brain, and consequently also of nervous 
irritability and vitality ; delirium which consists in disturbance 
or irregularity in the activity of the brain ; and fainting, which 
consists of temporary suspension of the activity of the heart, 
also involving prostration of general nervous activity. 

Apoplexy. 

Distinguishable by unaltered strength or increased force 
of pulsation, accompanying total suspension of motion or 
motive power, which does not always return with conscious- 
ness, indicates an organic affection of the substance of the 
brain, more or less critical. 

Delirium. 

Distinguishable by loss of connected ideas, with or with- 
out frantic movements, but always with increased or dimin- 
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ished activity of the brain of an irregular nature ; affords 
various indications, according to the particular conditions and 
circumstances which precede, accompany or follow it, or to 
the particular disposition of the patient, which may serve to 
qualify it. 

1. When it becomes continuous, without any other symp- 
tom of derangement, and the functions of the system con- 
tinue in regular operation, it ceases to be a symptom, and 
assumes the character of an independent disease, and indi- 
cates a greater or less alteration of the substance of the 
brain. 

2. Persons of a temperament characterized by peculiar 
activity and susceptibility of the brain, exhibit this symptom 
with so little accelleration of circulation, that we should 
weigh well accompanying indications before attaching much 
importance to delirium alone, in patients of such a dispo- 
sition. 

2. If there be active delirium — raving occasioned by 
sudden determination of blood to the brain, with or without 
frantic action, with considerable derangement of the system, 
especially in persons who are not subject to a manifestation 
of that kind — we should consider whether there be continu- 
ous and active fever, in which case we have an indication of 
inflammation ; or whether there has previously been some 
eruption which has suddenly disappeared ; or whether there 
are symptoms that forbode an eruption ; or, whether again 
there have been evidences of inflammation, developed in 
some other organ, which suddenly subsided or disappeared. 
Or, if no such manifestation be present, we may consider the 
delirium as resulting from a sympathetic affection of the 
brain, of which the primary cause is seated in some other 
part, such as the stomach or bowels, or both; arising from 
the presence of irritative matters, as worms or bile, or the 
influence of narcotic and poisonous drugs. 

4. There is another kind of delirium, a very important 
symptom, associated with pressure on the brain, generally 
the immediate or remote result of inflammation. 
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In flam mation. 

Immediate, when it appears as a concomitent symptom 
of the actual disease, in which case it distinctly indicates the 
presence of blood disengaged, and accumulating in the sub- 
stance of the brain, or suffusion of extravasated blood in the 
enveloping membrane. Remote when acute inflammation is 
not present, in which case it shows the pres'ence of water. 

This is what is termed drowsy delirium. It is identified 
by a deficiency of nervous and cerebral activity, the absence, 
in many cases, of any motion of the body, a species of dull 
inanimate sleep, total helplessness, and complete silence, or 
at the most a low murmur. 

Drowsy delirium may appear in nervous and typhoid 
fevers, as an indication of general debility. 

In any case it may be considered as a more critical mani- 
festation than active delirium. 

Fainting or swooning. 

This should also be considered with due regard to the 
disposition of the patient, and to the circumstances which 
qualify it. 

1. If it be habitual, especially as the termination of 
violent attacks of palpitation, there is reason to apprehend or- 
ganic derangement of the heart. 

2. If, on the other hand, it should occur casually, after 
violent emotion, as joy, fear or grief, after severe loss of blood, 
or as the re'sult of excruciating pain, or as the consequence 
of accidental injury, it is not to be looked upon as important. 

3. If, again, it be the habitual result of nervous excite- 
ment, in persons of a highly susceptible, hysterical or hypo- 
chondriacal disposition, it is not of great moment. 

4. If one or more fainting fits should usher in an attack 
of fever, we have a positive indication of the subsequent ner- 
vous type of the disease. 
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SLEEP. 

ITS INDICATIONS. 

The sleep of persons of all ages should be calm, neither 
interrupted nor too long undisturbed, with a placid counten- 
ance, and no pain, uneasiness, fantastic dreams, or visions. 
The only motion which does not identify irregularity during 
sleep, is the occasional turn from side to side. The more 
noiseless the breathing, the more perfectly healthy the sleep. 
The skin during sleep should be warm, but neither very hot, 
dry, nor excessively moist. 

Restlessness. 

The inability to rest and muscular motion, maybe consid- 
ered as an unhealthy condition of activity or motion, either 
internal or external. As a symptom of fever, it denotes ex- 
cessive susceptibility or irregularity, and irritative activity of 
sensation. It is an evidence rather of an inflammatory than 
"of a debilitated state. 

Contraction of the extremities towards the bowels, indi- 
cates pain in those parts, chiefly colicky pains. 

Continually starting up in bed, evinces great oppression 
and anxiety, or simply delirium. 

Continual sinking down toward the foot of the bed, shows 
great prostration of vital energy. 

Throwing off" the clothes, so that the patient lays himself 
bare, denotes oppression and anxiety, or delirium, associated 
with evident inability on the part of the patient to bear the 
bed-clothes upon the body as in rickets. 

Grasping at imaginary objects, is one of the indications 
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of Utter retrocession of vital energy, if not of approaching 
dissolution. 

Position. 

The position of the patient is a subject of some import- 
ance : 

I Severe suffering produced by lying on one side, consti- 
tuting an inability to lie on that side, denotes internal de- 
rangement of the opposite side. 

2. Retention of one position, shows excessive, weakness 
or stupor, according to the symptoms, and the previous dur- 
ation or nature of the disease. 

3. Repeated change -of position, on what are termed the 
"critical days " as the seventh or fourteenth, in fevers which 
run a regular course, especially eruptive fevers, may be as- 
sumed to indicate the approach of the crisis ; or, if early in 
the course of a fever, not accompanied by an eruption, we 
may infer the necessity for such a development ; or, if unat- 
tended by general indications of a forthcoming eruption, or 
unconnected with a crisis, and characterized either by deter- 
mination of blood, or deficiency, or suspension of natural 
discharges or evacuations, may indicate a lodgement of mat- 
ters in the stomach, or simply internal pain or anxiety. 

4. The favorable indications connected with the position, 
consist (i) of such a position as is least inconsistent with 
that usually assumed by the patient when in health, and (2) 
ability of the patient to lie on one side or the other, or upon 
the back, which determines the absence of disease of the 
chest, or of the intestines. 

Sleep, when unhealthy, is distinguishable by circum- 
stances contrary to those above stated, or opposed to the 
habitual condition of the patient when in health. 

1. When it is characterized by delirium. 

2. When it is impossible to rouse the patient — fever being 
present, it is identified as of a typhoid character, or we may 
infer that there is inflammation of the brain. This is especi- 
ally an ill-omen when it is manifested at the commencement 
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of fever ; it may result from an opiate or stimulant. 

3, When the sleep is disturbed by the least noise, but re- 
lapses immediately. 

4. When it is interrupted by muscular twitches, convuls- 
ive movements, or when there is grinding of the teeth during 
sleep, all of which may be associated with hysterical excite- 
ment in females, when they are not serious evidences of dis- 
ease. They may occur in consequence of sympathetic irri- ' 
tation of the brain, resulting from oppression or irritation of 
the stomach. 

Spasms and convulsions. 

Spasms and convulsions may be classified under the head ' 
of "motion;" they constitute muscular motion both internal 
and external ; in order to discriminate their importance we 
must have regard to the general circumstances, ages, sex 
and disposition which may qualify them. 

1. In highly susceptible or hysterical females, or children, 
they are usually provoked by trivial causes, and often un- 
attended by constitutional disturbance ; they are not to be con- 
sidered as of moment, and may be traced to some irritation 
of the stomach or bowels. 

2. If they occur in consequence of wounds by which im- 
portant tendons have been injured, spasms are highly mo- 
mentous, and may result in lock-jaw, or permanent rigidity 
of the injured limbs, or of other parts. 

3. If they occur in persons of mature years and of robust 
habit, from severe loss of blood, they are of portentous im- 
port, being the result of exhaustion of the vital energy. 

4. If they appear as the effect of determination of blood to 
the brain or to the spinal marrow, or of the presence of ob- 
noxious matters or foreign bodies, they are not to be neglect- 
ed. In the first of these cases, they are caused by pressure 
of blood, in the second by nervous irritation. 

5. If they occur at the crisis in typhus fever, they maybe 
critical, terminating in convalescence or fatal when the vital 
energy sinks in this last effort. 
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6. If they appear associated with contagion or the irregular 
developement of eruptions, as purple rash, or small pox, they 
are attributable to nervous irritation. 

7. They may arise from the presence of worms in the in- 
testines, or other obnoxious or irritating matter in the 
stomach or intestines, in which case also they are occasioned 
by nervous irritation. 

8. Convulsions resulting from the pressure of extraneous 
matter on the brain, or otherwise traceable to irritation of the 
brain, may result in epilepsy. 

9. Spasms which affect the muscles of a limb are called 
"cramp." The distinctive feature of a spasm is an uninter- 
rupted, severe muscular contraction. 

10. Convulsions consist in the alternate contraction and 
relaxation of one or more muscles. 

11. Spasms and convulsions internally, include vomiting 
already separately considered ; colic, treated of under the 
head of "Pain," when they affect the bowels ; cough separately 
considered hereafter, and also under the head of "Breath ;" the 
retention of urine, considered under the head of "Urine," 
when they affect the bladder ; hiccough when they affect 
the midriff or diaphragm. 

Paralysis. 

Paralysis may be confined to muscular power or extend 
to the brain, and all power of sensation and perception ; it 
must be considered with due regard to every circumstance 
connected with it, to form a just idea of it. 

In any case the brain must be considered as the seat, 
either directly or indirectly. It may be the result of external 
oppression, or organic affection of the brain or spinal marrow. 

I. If it be occasioned by external causes, or oppression 
from congestion of the enveloping membrane of the brain, it 
will be transitory, and consequently the more remediable. 
In the majority of such cases the paralysis will be local, leav- 
ing the faculties and physical parts of the organism, unaf- 
fected. Very severe cases are an exception. 
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2. If the result of internal affection of the brain, as of ac- 
cumulation of blood, it will be continuous, and almost invari- 
ably impair, if not destroy, the memory, and permanently 
detract from the powers of perception and sensation. 

I Hiccough, 

Hiccough must be considered with regard to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of age, and of the symptoms with 
which it is associated. Simply, it is a spasm of the midriff or 
diaphragm. 

1. In children associated with cold or flatulency, it is 
casual and of little moment. 

2. If with nervous fever, it indicates a malignancy. 

3. If with inflammatory fever,it evinces, to a certain degree, 
inflammation of the bowels, 



Trembling. 

Trembling is of various import, according to circumstan- 
ces and conditions, and the disposition of the patient. 

1. If the patient be highly nervous, and it cannot be traced 
to any other cause, it may be attributed to nervous excite- 
ment or irritation from emotion of any kind ; abuse of stim- 
ulants, whether medicinally administered or not; exessive 
physical exertion or mental labor. 

2. If the antecedent circumstances be characterized by 
loss of blood, or diarrhoea, it may be attributed to debility ; as 
also if it attend any exertion after severe disease. 

3. If it be distinctly manifested, unconnected with other 
direct causes, at the outset of a fever, it is a premonition of 
the nervous character of the disease. 
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THE SENSATIONS, 

AND THEIR INDICATIONS. 

The most distinct sensation, as a sympton of disease, is 
pain, — or absence of pain when there is disease which should 
cause pain ; we may also divide these sensations into two 
subdivisions — those of discomfort or uneasiness and those of 
anxiety. 

Pain, discomfort and anxiety. 

Pain, as a symptom, in whatever part or organ, is to be 
divided into(i) uninterrupted, persistent in the same part, and 
aggravated by touch, and still more by severe pressure, and 
temporarily by the application of heat, is the general indication 
of inflammation ; (2) pain in a particular course or direction, 
as of a nerve, or changeable as to the part in which it occurs, 
but aggravated by contact or slight touch, and relieved or not 
aggravated, by severe pressure, is of a nervous character ; 
(3) pain which comes and goes in the same part, of a con- 
tractive or cramp like character, relieved by pressure, or 
warmth or friction, often intermittent, and always irregular, 
rarely continuous and never persistent, is spasmodic. 

Pain in the chest, or painful respiration, may be the result 
of an overloaded stomach, or occasioned by a rheumatic, by 
a spasmodic, by an inflammatory affection, or by determina- 
tion of blood to the enveloping membrane of the lungs, or 
pleura ; a bruised or stiff sensation as if the muscles cannot 
bear the expansion of the chest, and again if the pain is shift- 
ing, or if touching and passing the chest causes pain, is rheu- 
matic. 
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Casual stitches, suddenly interrupting the breathing, with- 
out returning regularly, or caused by a similar effort in 
breathing are neuralgic. 

A persistent stitching pain whenever a certain degree of 
expansion takes place, with a dull heavy pain in the interval, 
indicates congestion of the pleura, or enveloping membrane 
of the lungs. 

With continual acute pain growing worse and worse, with 
general fever, preceded by chills and associated with more 
or less prostration, inflammation of this membrane, clearly 
exists. 

Pain in the bowels, colic or painful evacuations is (i) 
nervous, when it will be fugitive, returning when the attention 
is directed to it, aggravated by apparent contact or touch, 
and relieved by pressure, or (2) spasmodic, relieved by 
contact and pressure of every kind, by lying on the stom- 
ach, and by drawing the legs up, and otherwise contracting 
the body ; or (3) inflammatory, distinguished by persistency, 
accurate locality, progressive aggravation, by excessive ten- 
derness to touch and still more to pressure. 

Colic, properly so called, is, strictly speaking, spasmodic 
pain, long continued. 

Painful discharge of urine may be the symptom of inflam- 
mation or irritability of the passage, or of the bladder or 
neck of the bladder, or of the kidneys ; or spasm of the 
bladder, and neck of the bladder, distinguishable by the 
locality of the pain and nature of the discharge ; for (i) if the 
pain arise from inflammation of the bladder and neck of the 
bladder it will be associated with hard pulse and fever, and 
the pain be more severely felt at the bottom of the bowels, 
and the discharge will be mingled with blood, or blood will 
predominate over the urine or the discharge of urine will be 
followed by that of pure blood, with excrutiating twinging 
pain ; (2) if the pain be occasioned by inflammation, irrita- 
tion, or irritability of the passage, it will be accompanied by 
a scalding sensation when urinating, with or without discharge 
of matter ; (3) if the pain be dependent upon inflammation, 
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irritation, or irritability of the kidneys, the water evacuated 
will be hot, and the pain will be chiefly in the loin and small 
of the back ; or (4) if the pain be occasioned by spasm of the 
bladder or neck of the bladder, there will be continual urg- 
ing to pass water, but total inablitity to effect it ; suspen- 
sion of urine with cutting, cramp-like agonizing pain in the 
part, relieved by pressure, by doubling the body forward, 
and pressing the hands upon the lower part of the abdomen. 

Absence or sudden suspension of pain in cases of inflam- 
mation is a most ominous manifestation ; it may indicate the 
sudden transition of the inflammation to another organ ; in 
most cases to the brain ; when it requires the utmost care, 
but is nevertheless, not so alarming as the change from in- 
flammation to mortification, and consequent loss of sensation. 

Intermittent pain, either periodic or severe for a certain 
period, often accompanied by local heat or general flushes of 
heat, sometimes by palpitation of the heart, and frequently 
by a degree of irritative fever, terminating in local or general 
perspiration, and acute degree of nervous susceptibility, and 
irritability at intervals is of a nervous character. 

Remittent pain, modified from time to time for certain in- 
tervals, especially at certain periods of the day, or under 
particular condition of heat, cold, access or exclusion of air, 
or palliative measures, but which never totally subsides, but 
continues dull, heavy and persistent, instead of acute pulsa- 
ting or shooting, and • is further qualified by severe feverish 
symptoms during the acute stages, which, however, also be- 
come modified, though never wholly subside during the inter- 
vals of relief — is generally associated with inflammation, or 
obstructive causes of irritation, with a strong tendency to or- 
ganic inflammation, and points out chronic or continued in- 
flammation in such parts or organs. 

Inflammatory pain, in its genuine distinctive character is 
plainly distinguishable. 

Accompanied by increased heat of the part affected, and 
especially, if it continue, by general heat of body, or alternate 
heat and chills, frequent hard pulse and other signs of fever. 
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If it be internal and affect one or more organs, the ad- 
jacent parts and the whole body except the legs, will manifest 
greatly increased heat, the general symptoms of fever will run 
high, with thirst, generally considerable, often intense and 
insatiable. 

It will be continuous, proceeding from bad to worse, until 
the crisis, or other issue. 

It will be relieved by moisture of the skin, and general or 
local perspiration. 

It will be greatly aggravated by the least touch as of the 
clothes or bedclothes, but still more so by severe pressure 
which is insupportable. 

If local, there will be often redness or swelling of the part. 

There will be somewhat more or less manifestion of the 
veins, which will be swollen and dark ; generally they are 
imperceptible. 

There will often be more or less throbbing or pulsation, 
especially if suppuration threaten ; this symptom may, how- 
ever, accompany nervous pain. 

If local, it will be aggravated at first by more applications 
as fomentations, but will afterwards decrease, and will be re- 
lieved at first by cold applications, but the pain will return 
more severely. 

Whether local, or affecting internal and important organs, 
it will be aggravated by stimulants, motion, exertion, mental 
or nervous excitement and fatigue, and will have a tendency 
to grow worse towards night. 

If natural discharges pass over the inflamed surfaces, as 
for instance the bladder or bowels, the pain will become ex- 
crutiating. 

The pain will prevent or disturb proper rest and sleep ; — 
a condition which applies to inflammatory pain, because pains 
either of a nervous or spasmodic character may be overcome 
by sleep, which frequently occurs in spite of them; con- 
sequently extreme and insuperable restlessness, with indica- 
tions as above stated, identifies pain as inflammatory. 

The most perfect resolution of inflammatory pain of any 
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kind, consists in gentle, undisturbed sleep, with proper 
moisture of the skin. 

Nervous pains are of a fugitive, irregular or periodical 
pulsating, dragging darting character, with or without local 
heat during the continuance of suffering, but often attended 
with local sweat simultaneously — which never occurs in in- 
flammatory pains, by flushes of heat without fever or by 
temporary irritative fever in a modified degree ; by rest- 
lessness, depression of the spirits, hysterical disposition or 
fantastic ideas, aggravated by thinking of them, and 
relieved when the attention is distracted by objects of 
Interest, or aggravated by apparent contact or slight touch, 
and relieved by pressure, unattended by any variations of 
appetite or thirst ; characterized by the occurrence of invol- 
untary motions, as by jerking, or the sensation of twitching, 
or vibrating in particular parts — in the latter case, frequently 
without external perception of such action, by extreme 
restlessness and uneasiness, with or without irritative fever, 
by intermittency or periodicity, by being usually dispelled by 
absorbing occupation, and by an intractable persistency, con- 
tinuing to recur, in spite of every remedial measure without, 
however, for some time affecting the general health. 

Spasmodic pains are cramp-like, contractive and cutting, 
but usually brief, though they may be frequent, are unassoci- 
ated with heat, or other inflammatory symptom, and except 
in highly excitable subjects, are attended by depressed circula- 
tion ; from long continuance they may engender reactionary 
inflammation, and assume the characteristics of inflammatory 
pain, sometimes becoming, in such cases, very serious and in- 
tractable. As affecting important organs, they may first 
accelerate, then temporarily suspend the circulation and 
breath. They are relieved by stimulants, heat, contraction of 
the parts or of the body, as by bending forward pressure, and 
especially friction. In excess they render expansion of the 
parts impossible. They are either local, affecting particular 
muscles, or internal, affecting the muscles connected with, or 
constituting important organs. A constant and severe 
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spasmodic pain, affecting the heart or stomach, is indicative 
of organic derangement. A casual spasmodic pain, however 
severe, is attributable chiefly to the presence of irritative 
matters, as in the stomach or bow^els. 

Partial pain in the head, in one spot or on one side of the 
head, is indicative of hysteria in the female, or of hypochon- 
driasis in the male. 

Pain at the back of the head denotes determination of 
blood to the head. 

Pressing pain in the forehead with giddiness, implies the 
presence of irritative or impure substances in the stomach ; 
or, excessive weakness if it occur after a severe attack of ill- 
ness, confinement to bed, or more especially loss of blood, 
or other animal fluids. 

Pain particularly and persistently in the back or loins, 
may, in females be associated with pregnancy, with hysteria, 
displacement, or affection of the womb or piles. 

Pain in the anterior part of the stomach, occasioned by 
pressure, although there be no actual or positive pain with- 
out, as associated with fever and heat of the part, or retch- 
ing or straining, denotes inflammation of the stomach. 

Stitching or pricking pain may denote spasm, but more 
frequently determination of blood to a part, or inflammation, 
especially of an enveloping membrane as the pleura. If it be 
occasioned by spasm — as of the stomach — it will be casual, 
generally severe, sometimes even suspending the breath, but 
passing off without return, or with a similarly casual return 
In the majority of cases, upon the dislodgment of wind, es- 
pecially belching ; pressure and friction will relieve it. 

If the result of determination of blood, as on the right or 
left side, about the spleen, provoked by rapid motion, im- 
mediately after eating, or the like conditions, — or without im- 
mediate cause (as in the right side) and perceptible upon 
drawing a deep breath without striking constitutional de- 
rangement, — pressure does not always aggravate it, unless 
severe, motion does ; relaxation of the parts, as by bending 
the body forward, gives relief. 
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If the decisive symptom of inflammation, as in pleurisy, 
we may thereby distinguish inflammation of the membrane 
from inflammation of the substance of the lungs, especially if 
there be little (if any) pain until the parts are expanded, as 
by drawing breath deeply ; and its inflammatory character 
will be distinguishable in the general derangement, and high 
degree of fever, with local and general heat, dryness of the skin 
and thirst. 



COUGHS. 

THEIR INDICATIONS. 



Coughs are of various significance and point to various 
derangements, according to the conditions which precede, ac- 
company or follow them, or by which they are provoked. 
They constitute manifestions which should never be over- 
looked in disease because, whether associated with direct or 
local inflammation of the respiratory apparatus, or with sym- 
pathetic affections of these organs, originating in other causes 
of irritation, in the stomach, spleen or liver, cough indicates 
for the time either (i) that there is irritability, and con- 
sequently susceptibility to disease ; or (2) that there is some 
cause of irritation oppressing the organs of respiration direct- 
ly, or reacting upon them from other parts. 

If cough be sympathetic from irregularity in the process of 
digestion, chronic derangement of the lining membrane of 
the stomach, or impure substances in the stomach or bowels, 
received or engendered ; it should be dealt with, as an affec- 
tion of the stomach or bowels, with this reservation, that if 
the increased irritation of the lungs be allowed to continue 
too long, it may lead to congestion of the ilungs themselves. 

If the respiratory organs be the seat of the affection, it 
may result from congestion or tubercle, or be purely nervous ; 
or it may be occasioned by inflammatory action in the lungs, 
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the bronchi, the windpipe, or by common catarrh, or cold. 

The condition of perfect heahh, as respects the respira- 
tory organs inconsistent with cough ; for when no cause of 
irritation, either local or sympathetic, is present, there will be 
no cough, nor anything to impede the breath, and a deep in- 
halation may be made, and the air retained for some seconds 
in the lungs, without the slightest disposition to cough. 

If the habit of body be such as to lead to the suspicion 
that there is some latent taint in the system, or if the taint be 
manifested by affections of the glands, skin, or bones, or by 
a tendency in every affection to assume a sluggish chronic 
character, or by continual, inflammatory or ulcerative affec- 
tions of the eyelids or gums, cough may be ot momentous 
importance, and should lead us to investigate its cause, and 
to treat the affection, of whatever character, without delay, 
lest it should run on to organic affection of the lungs and end 
in consumption. 

Short dry cough, accompanied by watering of the eyes, 
and frequent fits of sneezing in the early stage of acute fever, 
usually prognosticates measles. 

Cough painful and hawking , associated with feverishness, 
may be the symptoms of incipient inflammation of the lungs. 

Predisposition to cough, as the result of every exertion, 
from rapid motion, speaking, or laughing, or occasioned by 
mental or moral excitement or the result of every derange- 
ment of the system, usually denotes a tendency to organic 
affection of the lungs. 

Chronic, dry cough, with more or less difficulty in breath- 
ing, readily provoked by the slightest causes, and accom- 
panied from time to time with stitching sensations, or pains 
in the chest, leads to the opinion that the tuberculous disease 
has set in 
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THE COMPLEXION 

ITS INDICATONS. 

A red, florid complexion denotes determination of blood 
to the head, or a full habit of body. 

White, cold, dead-white complexion of young females at 
the critical age denotes a difficulty in the sexual transition 
— green sickness or chlorosis. 

Faint yellow complexion, usually denotes intestinal di- 
sease — disease of the bowels. 

Deep yellow complexion, on the other hand, jaundice or 
organic disease of the liver. 

Pallid complexion, with meagerness, want of fulness of the 
skin, commonly points to the stomach and intestinal canal as 
the seat of disorder, and may be caused by obnoxious or im- 
pure matters therein or acidity of the stomach ; with a drawn 
sunken appearance, it denotes spasms ; with puftiness consti- 
tutional weakness ; qualified by sluggish circulation or con- 
gestion, or excess of the watery constituents of the blood, or 
by deficiency of the blood, (anemia) 

Patchy redness of the complexion, redness as of a flush 
spot on the cheek, denotes hectic. 

Sudden and total change in the complexion is to be con- 
sidered as a serious manifestation. 

Livid spots, may in advanced age, lead to an apprehen- 
sion of appoplexy, from accumulations of blood upon impor- 
tant organs ; the general indications however, is that of a pu- 
trescent condition of the blood, as associated with scorbutic 
habit of body. 

Blue or livid complexion, organic affection of the heart. 
Straw colored complexion leads to a suspicion of a can- 
cerous constitution. 
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THE EXPECTORATION. 

ITS INDICATIONS. 

Expectoration indicating a wholesome crisis of disease, 
in inflammatory diseases of the lungs, is identified by the 
facility by which it is detached and expelled, by the absence 
of pain, and the relief which it affords ; and the exhibition of 
consistency and a yellowish color, occasionally modified by a 
few slight streaks of blood. 

Expectoration expelled with effort, as repeated hawking 
or coughing, or with pain or soreness in the effort to detach 
it, may denote the presence of accumulations in the air-cells 
or tubes, or in the wind-pipe, the result of continued irritation. 

I If jelly-like, sticky, or riisty-colored, it indicates inflam- 
mation of the lungs. 

2. If transparent, stringy, or sticky ; sometimes streaked 
and expectorated with difficulty, and without relief, it com- 
monly denotes acute inflammation of the air tubes or bronch- 
itis, in which affection a change in the expectoration to an 
opaque, yellow, or greenish-white, easily coughed up, and 
followed by considerable relief, gives evidence of subsiding 
inflammation. 

3. If it be of the character of matter with whitish streaks, 
or small whitish-yellow roundish masses, connected together 
by, or floating amongst sticky mucus, it is usually a symp- 
tom of the second stage of consumption; if it consist of 
masses of substance of brownish or greenish-white color, 
which flattens at the bottom of the vessel, into a shape resem- 
bling a piece of coin, it is an indication of an advanced stage 
o*f consumption. 

4. If it be of blood, it may be the result of inflammation 
or of consumption ; but it is very frequently the off-spring of 
congestion, or an overcharged state of the lungs. If a per- 
manent symptom it is of great import. 

5. If yellow, and particularly if bitter, affection of the 
liver is indicated. 
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SHORT STOPS, 

OR READY HELPS IN CASES OF EMERGENCIES. 

Medical men, whether speciaHsts, or in general practice, 
devote particular attention to informing themselves in what 
we shall denominate ''SJwrt Stops y In other words ; what is 
best to do in sudden emergencies, coming, as they do, with- 
out a note of warning for preparation. An intelligent individ- 
ual, with a reasonable degree of interest and care, may- 
learn how to prevent much suffering, and perhaps. Life, in 
being able to render timely aid in a moment of emergency. 

The physician or surgeon cannot at all times be obtained 
when most needed, and for the want of a little knowledge on 
the part of those present, the life of a loved one is sacrificed. 

To prevent so great a calamity befalling you, prepare 
yourself that you may be able to act effectively should occa- 
sion require. 

The more thorough your knowledge of anatomy, the 
more readily will you comprehend the situation and be able 
to act accordingly — the first moments being generally those 
most precious. 

Bleeding, in some manner, is perhaps, associated with the 
the greater number of accidents, therefore, a knowledge of 
the course of the principal blood vessels is very important. 
A ready way to familiarize yourself with them is, first, con- 
sult your anatomy, then, upon retiring, seek out their course 
upon your own person, the arteries may be known by their 
pulsating, the veins by their blue lines. 

The arterial blood is of a bright red color, and in escap- 
ing, in cases of an accident, will be recognized by its coming 
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in jets with each pulsation of the heart, except where the 
wound is deep, the jet may not be so apparent, nor may its 
color be so bright, care, therefore, should be observed in this 
respect in deep wounds. Veins carry a dark dull, red blood 
that flows from a wound without distinct pulsation. Should 
accident occur with hemorrhages a ready suspension may be 
secured temporarily, by applying the fingers directly from 
whence the blood issues, maintaining pressure against a bone 
if possible (see Fig. i.) until more permanent means of con- 
trol are securely applied. Pressure may also be made an 
inch or so above the wound, on the artery, sometimes on the 
artery on the side farthest from the heart. Cold also is a 




Fig. 1. Finger Pressure Figr. 2. Stick Tameqnet. 



valuable aid, or iced water or exposure to the air in cold 
weather. If the wound be that of one of the large arteries in 
the limbs, upper or lower, a piece of cloth or a handkerchief 
may be made very serviceable by tying a stone, or other 
hard substance of a round form in a knot placing the cone 
over the bleeding vessel on the side next to the body, bring 
the other ends around the limb, tie them, passing a stick 
through the * loop, twist it until the vessel is secure from 
bleeding. (See Fig. 2.) 

If bleeding is persistent, it the wound is in a lower limb, 
the patient lying on the back, should elevate the limb at 
right angles with the body, or, if an arm, elevate the arm, 
this alone or in addition to the other means already brought 
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to bear. One or more of these ready measures should be 
resorted to and continued until the arrival of the surgeon. 

Here is a good place to call your attention to one or two 
features of the vein. They run in two sets, the superficial, 
which are abundant in number, tortuous in their courses, fre- 
quently uniting with each other. The deep are for the most 
part, if anything, more direct, yet side by side with the 
large artery. Springing from the artery that leaves the 
the heart, the aoi^ta, the main trunk of all the arteries, 
are Ave branches. From the ascending portion arises 
the right and left corojiary arteries ; from the transverse 
portion the artcria innoiniiiata, left carotid t^wA left sub cla.vian'. 
The left and longer carotid passes up the left, and the rigJit 
carotid arising from the innominata, up the right side of the 
neck carrying the blood to the neck and head ; they run in 
a line from the inner end of the collar bone to the angle of 
the lower jaw, easily traceable by the finge:^ . The superficial 
jugular vein can be seen under the skin, while the deep ju- 
gular vein lies very nearly parallel to the artery. (See Fig. 3.) 

To arrest bleeding in a 
wound of this artery, or one 
of its branches, pressure 
should be employed in a di- 
rection rather inwards and 
backwards, so as to press the 
vessel against the side-pro- 
jections of the vertebral col- 
umn. 

The great artery (subclav- 
ian) which supplies the upper 
extremity with blood, comes 
up out of the chest, and pas- 
ses directly over the first rib 
in a direction outwards and 
downwards, toward the arm- 
pit. By pressing the thumb 

firmly into the neck, just be- 
21 




Fig. 8. 
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hind the middle of the collar-bone, the pulsation may be de- 
tected ; and in case of hemorrhage from, in, or near the arm- 
pit, pressure should be kept up here for some time, either 
with a blunt piece of wood with a rounded end, or with the 
handle of a common door-key wrapped in three or four folds 
of linen. The pressure will diminish or entirely prevent the 
blood current by the mechanical flattening of the vessel 
against the first rib. In the armpit it is not difficult to feel 
the artery (axillary) beating, by pressing the thumb or finger 
deeply towards the apex of the hollow, and pressure may be 
made by fixing the vessel between the fingers and the arm- 
bone at its upper part. 

From this point the artery (brachial) runs onwards to the 
elbow keeping always to the inside of the arm, and on the 
inner side of the prominent muscle of the upper arm by 
parallel veins ; throughout its course the artery is easily con- 
trolled by properly applied pressure, and, indeed, it is well 
for the reader to remember, that in wounds of the fore-arm ! 
or hand, accompanied by excessive arterial bleeding, the loss 
of blood may most satisfactorily be arrested by compressing 
this artery about the middle or lower third of its course. 

The large artery of the lower limb (femoral) passes down- 
wards from the groin lying about the middle of the crease of 
the groin, running almost at right angle to it. From this 
point of entrance, where its pulsation is very evident, and 
compression of it may be very easily managed, the vessel 
runs onwards, inclining to the inside, and ultimately turning 
half round the thigh-bone, so as to be felt quite behind it in 
the ham. In the upper three inches of its course the vessel 
can be felt quite behind it in the ham. In the upper three 
inches of its course the vessel can be felt with little difficulty ; 
and if it should be wounded, compression at the point of in- 
jury, or at the line of entrance in the groin will be effectual ; 
the thumb is better in this instance than the handle of a door 
key. 

If severe bleeding result on wound of the leg or foot, com- 
pression of the main vessel high up will be the most satisfac- 
tory plan. 
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As in the arm, so here, the main artery gives off two prin- 
cipal branches (anterior and posterior tibial) below the knee- 
joint ; both are deeply seated, and their pulsation, except 
near the ankle-joint, is not easily detected ; one runs in front, 
the other behind the limb. 

The blood is supplied by smaller branches from these two 
arteries. 

The superficial veins are much larger than in the arm, 
and from wounds of them much bleeding may follow. The 
largest lies throughout on the inside of the limb, and is vis- 
ible, if at all enlarged, throughout the whole length of its 
course. 



WOUNDS. 

THEIR VARIETIES AND TREATMENT. 

These may be classified under six heads, usually classi- 
fied under four. 

Incised, Lacerated, Contused, Punctured^ poisoned, and 
Gunshot wounds and so treated. 

Incised wounds or cuts. 
Incised wounds or cuts are those made with clean cutting 
instruments. In these, our first duty is to cleanse from dirt 
or other foreign substances, check bleeding and bring the 
edges in direct apposition to each other, binding them 
thus nicely fitted together with narrow strips of adhesive, 
court, or isinglass plaster. If the wound is on the head, care- 
fully shave the hair from either side of the wound, and apply 
your plasters. Where plasters can not be obtained, two pads 
may be so placed, one on either side of the wound, that the 
lips of the wound may be gently pressed together, these 
pads or compresses being held securely in place by bandages 
made of narrow strips of muslin, or by strips of linen wet 
in cold water and bound around the wound will frequently 
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prove sufficient. In many instances the bringing of the two 
edges of the wounds together, and there holding, by the 
strips of plaster placed at right angles to the wound, or the 
compresses and bandage will be all that is necessary to check 
the bleeding and indeed will be all the dressing necessary. 




Fig. 4. 

(Fig. 4.) will give you the method of cutting plasters into 
strips. In applying plasters, first cut in strips, less in width 
than length of wound ; warm or dampen the the plaster, as 
its kind indicates ; apply one end of the plaster to the sound 
skin, at some distance from the wound, holding the lips of 
the wound gently but firmly together, bring the strips of plas- 
ter directly across the cut to sound skin on the opposite side; 
then continue your strips of plaster in parallel lines until all 
necessary are applied. Sometimes it may be found neces- 
sary to place two or more horizontal strips, on ends of strips 
of plaster, as binders ; over these place a bandage neatly ad- 
justed. The bandage should be rolled as seen in (Fig. 5.) 

and applied as seen in 
(Fig. 6.) When neces- 
sary to remove the strips 
of plaster, loosen the 
ends and remove as 
shown by (Fig.7.) thus 
preventing the edges of 
wounds being torn asun- 
der. Your efforts in prop- 
erly dressing and further 
care of wounds, will be 

Fig. 6. 
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greatly aided by giv- 
ing attention to position, 
particularly in wound of 
hand or arm. For a 
wound on front sides of 
arm, bend the elbow, 
thus relaxing the mus- 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the proper method of rolling and ap- . . i i 1 r 

plying bandages. cleS j II On tho baCK OI 

arm extend the arm for the same reason. Rest, food easily di- 
gested, and keeping in order the functions of the body will 
aid greatly to bring about a perfect recovery, and here I 
would suggest, that where a portion of an ear, nose, finger 




Pig. 7. Method of removing plaster. 

or toe, have been partially or even entirely severed, immedi- 
ately readjust and with care you may look forward to a fair pos- 
sibility of the parts re-uniting, not infrequently as will other 
incised wounds, by what is known am'ong surgeons as, " first 
intention " that is, uniting with little, if any, pain, and with- 
out the discharges of serum or matter. Remove plaster 
from these as from other wounds, and and in redressing ap- 
ply plaster, etc., as in first dressing. I would impress this 
indelibly upon your mind, that, the operator who performs 
his or her services, in surgery, doing it thoroughly and well, 
inflicting the least pain or discomfort to the patient, will, with 
hardly any exception have the most prompt and excellent re- 
coveries. From observation on the battlefield, in the hospit- 
als, (as a medical cadet,) during the late unpleasantness," 
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and since, I have found, not only from observation in the case 
of others, but in personal experience in treatment of a number 
of grave wounds, received on my own body, while in active 
service at the front, that, and that too beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, the uniting of tender care with skill insures a hundred- 
fold return to the operator. If incised wounds at any time in 
course of treatment present a painful feeling of distension or 
throbbing, are pale and flabby, or red and inflamed about lips, 
remove dressing, cleanse well with warm water and castile 
soap, and either re-apply plaster dressing, or use water dress- 
ing, keeping lips closed. Personally, I am partial to water 
dressings, warm or cold. 

The Neii) York Medical /o7crnal reports the following in 
favor of water dressing. Many others, as important cases, 
recent or remote, as to time, might be cited in proof of 
water as the simplest, readiest, and perhaps safest dressing 
known. The journal reports : " The patient was engaged 
in a machine shop, and while his hand was upon the anvil of 
a trip-hammer, weighing several hundred pounds, fell. It so 
happened that a file was upon the anvil, and in this way, the 
force of the hammer was arrested about half an inch before 
it reached its bed. When the hand was examined, it was 
found that the whole palm was a mass of pulp. The meta- 
carpal was comminuted extensively, and there was apparently 
but small chance of saving the hand. It was, however placed 
in hot water and kept there for two or three weeks, and then 
taken out and dressed.' In three months the patient was able 
to leave the hospital, and now, nine months after the accident, 
he is able to move the fingers, and has quite a useful hand." 

Bruises and injuries do much better when treated with 
hot than with cold water. The temperature should be about 
103 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Another case is reported of compound fracture and dis- 
location of the ankle joint, in which the proximal end of the 
first metatarsal bone protruded from the foot. The disloca- 
tion was reduced and the foot placed in hot water. At the 
end of a week it was taken out and dressed in the ordinary 
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manner. The foot is now doing well, and promises a good 
result." 

Should there be an excessive growth of flesh in the wound, 
its growth may be kept within bounds by rubbing with blue- 
stone (sulphate of copper,) touching with solution of nitrate 
of silver, or carbolic acid, or by binding a piece of dry lint 
for a few days upon the part. In incised or other wounds 
about the head ever bear in mind the surgical axiom ; there 
is no injury to the head, however slight, but that serious con- 
sequences may attend it ; no injury, however severe, but 
there may be a possibility of recovery. Indeed, injuries of 
the head are among the most important subjects that can en- 
gage the surgeon's attention. Wounds which require stitches 
to be taken or arteries to be tied, should, with rare exceptions, 
be relegated to a surgeon's care. 

Lacerated wounds. 

Lacerated wounds are those in which the flesh is mangled 
or torn, presenting in variety those produced by blunt cutting 
instruments, machinery, bites and gorings by animals, gun or 
cannon shot injuries, etc. This class of wounds are not apt 
to bleed so freely as incised wounds. In their treatment, 
first cleanse of foreign substances ; the hemorrhages are not 
generally difficult to control. Cold or warm water dressings 
are very effectual in the treatment of these wounds. In my 
practice I use it freely ; varying it, as in my judgment, occa- 
sion require. A solution of tine, of arnica of various strengths, 
whiskey and water, one part of former to two of latter, or 
half and half, tincts. of aloes and-opium ; frequently cleanse 
with a 10 to 20 per cent, solution of nitrate of silver (ar- 
gentum nitrate) or carbolic acid. If the wound is not severe, 
ordinarily a piece of lint soaked in any of the above dress- 
ings or laid upon the wound, letting it absorb the blood and 
binding it there, will be all that will be requisite. In all cases 
of wounds, of a severe character, it is expected that the pa- 
tient or friends of the patient, will avail themselves of the 
services of a skilled surgeon at their earliest opportunity. 
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Conhised wounds. 

Contused wounds may be caused by violent blows, falls, 
kicks, etc., crushing the edges, so that uniting by co-aptition, 
with contusions we may include bruises owing to their simil- 
arity. In appearance they are usually swollen, red and in- 
flamed at first, later dark purple. If the swelling is great 
usually the pain is correspondingly great ; but not always. 
Water dressings, hot fomentations renewed frequently by ap- 
plying flannels wrung out of hot water, or hot hop water. 
Some obtain the greatest relief in the application of cold 
water. Lotions of arnica, tine, of opium and whiskey, whis- 
key and water, etc., will answer in cases that do not require 
the surgeon. 

Pzinchired wounds. 

Punctured wounds, are those made by a pointed instru- 
ment, and are distinguished for their depth rather than their 
breadth. Made as they are by narrow, sharp pointed instru- 
mtents, from a needle to a sword, they vary greatly in extent, 
and not infrequently are to a degree contused, and in these 
cases partake of the general character of wounds of that 
class, with a tendency to unite by granulation from the bot- 
tom of the wound having considerable inflammatory action, 
when deep they frequently include injuries to internal organs 
or deep lying vessels, and are therefore very dangerous in 
character. In their treatment, cleanse thoroughly, with for- 
ceps, or by other means, removing all extraneous substances, 
check bleeding, bring edges together, when approximated, 
hold there by strips of plaster, wetted strips of linen, com- 
presses and bandages as in incised wounds. These wounds 
should not be encouraged to heal by first intention, lest ser- 
ious consequences ensue ; but should be kept thoroughly 
cleansed with clean water and castile soap with now and then 
some disinfecting wash as in the other wounds. It is from 
punctured wounds that so frequently arise cases of lock-jaw 
(Tetanus), which will be treated of hereafter. The patient 
should be kept at rest, the bowels kept open with a mild 
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saline, cleanliness and diet carefully attended to. If at any 
time symptoms of blood poisoning are apparant, do not trust 
to your own knowledge but at once call skilled help. 

Poisoned wounds. 

Poisoned wounds are ot that variety in which a poison is 
introduced either by means of a poisoned instrument, bite of 
a rabid animal, a poisonous insect or snake-bite, or in dissec- 
tion, wounds made by poisoned instruments are particularly 
dangerous, especially so when coming from a body after 
death from pysemia, erysipelas, inflammation of the veins, 
(phlebitis), diffuse forms of {peidtonitis) inflammation of the 
the serous membrane lining the abdomen and enveloping its 
organs, following child birth, (parturition,) or following the 
operation of hernia. 

These wounds are so serious in character as to necessitate, 
with rare exceptions, the presence of the surgeon. In the in- 
terval of his coming, if not handy, try and prevent the spread 
of the poison, by sucking the poison, from the wound, but be- 
fore yoy attempt to thus extract the poison from the wound 
of another, assure yourself that you have no open decayed 
teeth, nor sores or ebrasion of any kind in your own mouth ; 
channels whereby the poison may gain entrance into and thor- 
oughly permeate your own system before you are aware of 
it. The wound may also be scarified and after sucking or 
scarifying, bandages may be tightly applied above the wound. 
Nitrate of silver may be used. For snake bites wash the 
parts with alcohol. In numerous instances it is claimed that 
freely imbibing whiskey has killed the poison in the system, 
as also is it said of sweet oil taken internally in quantities 
proportionate to the severity of the action of the poison. 

For insect stings apply aqua ammonia, fresh earth, vine- 
gar, spirits of turpentine, common yard plaintain, raw onions. 
My pet remedy for insect stings is one ever present in time of 
need. Take, immediately upon receiving the sting, wax 
from the ear and apply freely over the sting, first extracting 
the stinger if it remained in the wound. 
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Bites by rabid animals will be considered under the head 
of Hydrophobia. 

Gun shot wouTids, 

Gun shot wounds in surgery are considered as of the con- 
tused and lacerated types, but are conceded so important as 
to receive much consideration at the hands of the surgical 
writer. I will not take time or space to consider them at 
length, as to the nature and force of the projectile, splinters 
of shell, direction, apertures of entrance and exit, etc., as 
would be necessary were treating on military surgery. 
Hemorrhage in these wounds is variable according to the size 
of vessels' injured, as also to the situation of the wound. 
Here, as in former cases, check the bleeding if severe, or if 
not severe, first cleanse the wound of bits of clothing, wad- 
ding or other material or substances, that, to remain would 
prevent healing. Water dressing was largely used during 
the war with marked success. If preferred, plaster dressings, 
lotions of such remedies as were recommended under heads 
of lacerated and contused wounds maybe used, providing the 
wound is not so severe as to demand the surgeons frequent 
attention, in that case, loyally obey orders. Shock is one of 
the frequent, immediate, succeeding consequences attendant 
upon gun shot wounds. My rule is, when coming into the 
presence of the patient carry in as much good cheer as poss- 
ible, diverting the mind from the injury as much as possible, 
in not a few instances have I witnessed by this means the 
subversion of the shock ; where this cannot be done, free 
doses of Tine, of Capsicum, or Tine, of Opium (laudanum) ten 
to thirty drops in a cup of hot toddy will be found very ser- 
viceable. The patient should lie with the head on a level 
with the shoulders; neither noise or bustle should be permitted 
in the hearing of the patient. In after attentions care should 
be taken not in any manner to injure the wound by careless 
removal of plasters, compresses, stitches or in change of 
position. / 

Before closing our present subject, it may be to your ad- 
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vantage if we summarize the various treatment for wounds 
subsequent to primary dressing. Heat and cold are two fac- 
tors eminently serviceable in the treatments of wounds of 
whatever character. Increasing heat is symptomatic of in- 
flammation ; in water dressing the corrective may be found 
in either warm or cold water, whichever will be most agree- 
able to the patient. Just here would interject this dictum ; 
at all times, and under all circumstances, see that your patient 
enjoys in body and in mind, as far as may be possible, that 
most potent aid to recovery in surgical, as well as in all cases 
— rest, without it, in just the degree it is wanting in that de- 
gree are the chances lessened for the recovery of the patient, 
the anxieties of friends and the labors of the nurse increased. 

Cold. 

Cold may be used as cold water dressing, either by cloths 
frequently wetted with cold water, or by what is known as 
irrigation ; a very excellent method in severe cases ; as a 
means of protection to bedding, etc., place a piece of water- 
proof material under the wounded part of sufficient size and 
so arranged as to carry the water into some receptacle placed 
for that purpose ; above the wounded part suspend the 
vessel containing warm or cold water, through small holes in 
the bottom of the vessel ; or over its sides pass cords by 
means of which the water will slowly trickle upon the wound, 
over which a piece of lint or linen has been first carefully 
placed. The water may be made as cold as desirable by 
lumps of ice in the vessel. 

Ice in bladder or rubber bags. 

Ice in bladder or in rubber bags, is an excellent remedy 
at times. In using this the patient's feelings should be con- 
sulted. The ice should not be applied where there is a feel- 
ing of chilliness, or if already applied and these feel- 
ings of discomfort supervene, whether they be temporary, re- 
curring or lasting, the ice should be removed. If this chilly, 
shivering feeling of discomfort does not arise, but there be 
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pain about the part increasing with each fresh appHcation, 
discontinue its use, while a change in color to marked palb- 
ness, after having been dark red or a blue appearance, the 
cold should be lessened and the temperature permitted to 
heighten gradually. 

Fomentations to which I have already referred, are ap- 
plied usually by wringing soft woolen clothes, of required di- 
mensions, that had been previously soaked in water as hot as 
could be borne by the patient, having, as before, placed a suf- 
ficiently large piece of water proof to protect the bedding and 
surroundings of the patient. Repeat the application of the 
woolen cloth as often as may be necessary. Where medical 
assistance is not obtained, and the dressing of the wound 
depends on friends, great care should be taken by them, that 
any union of the parts that may have been obtained by the al- 
ready use of plasters, position, compresses or bandages, one 
or more of these means, however slight, when compared with 
size and character of wound, should never be ni the slightest 
manner disturbed. This will frequently require particular 
care, gentleness and patience at the hands of the nurse, 
dampening with water each article of dressing removed ; re- 
moving as directed in Fig. 7. 



DISLOCATIONS. 

Before treating this, and the subject following — Fractures 
— , I would suggest that the treatment of those forms of in- 
jury, where, of a serious character should never be attempted 
by the inexperienced laity, those not of the medical or surgical 
profession, no more should their treatment be left to the un- 
skilled physician, but to those, only, who are skilled in 
surgery. 

The forcible separation of the bones at their point of ar- 
ticulation is known as dislocation ; in other words, the ex- 
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tremities of the bones being thrown out of joint, whereby their 
natural motion is partially or wholly obstructed. 

Accidents of this character frequently happen at quite 
considerable distance from the nearest surgical aid, or the 
surgeon, though near, may be unavoidably detained. For the 
purpose of affording at least temporary relief to the unfortun- 
ate individual needing assistance, you will, by examining and 
re-examining, for the purpose of comparison, as frequently as 
you deem necessary, the corresponding joint, (or part, if it 
be a fracture or other injury) on the opposite limb, be able to 
determine the character of the injury. It may be determined 
from fracture by carefully pressing the fingers against each 
bone, that enters into the joint, from one end to the other, 
the muscles yielding readily to pressure. If this examination 
be conducted carefully in almost all cases the extremities of 
the bones can be felt in an unnatural position. In the order 
named : sJiouider, wrist, hip and anckle, will be found the 
most frequent points of dislocation. There are other forms 
of dislocation of which we will speak. Recent dislocation 
may usually be reduced with more or less ease, by extend- 
ing the limb, and using the requisite degree of force to over- 
come the resistance of the muscles surrounding the parts. 
If fracture accompanies dislocation, I make it a rule where 
possible, to first reduce the dislocation before adjusting 
the fracture. I know this rule is advised against, never- 
theless, I have witnessed a number of cases treated success- 
fully in this way. Usually the limb is placed in splints, then 
immediate reduction performed. In performing the reduc- 
tion the surgeon is apt to avail himself of the limb as a lever, 
thereby disarranging his dressing, possibly compelling him 
to do his first work over. If reduction is not immediately per- 
formed, a delay of some weeks must elapse until the broken 
bone is sufficiently knit ; thus militating greatly against the 
reduction of the dislocation, and possibly, in the increased 
difficulty attendant upon the reduction, a second fracture at 
the weak spot may again occur. If the injury be serious, the 
joint much swollen and inflamed, or there is likely to be swell- 
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ing, in the absence of a skilled person to reduce the disloca- 
tion, make frequent applications of woolen cloths, wring out 
of water, as hot as can be borne in order to keep down the 
swelling, reduce the pain and keep the parts in as relaxed a 
condition as possible, thereby favoring an easy replacement 
of the bone. Where reduction has been long delayed, ex- 
tending into weeks, a favorable result cannot so hopefully be 
expected. The greater the delay the more serious and hope- 
less the prospect of reduction, the final result a maimed part 
for life. Reduction having been accomplished, a solution of 
Arnica may be applied, or linen cloths wet with vinegar, cam- 
phorated spirits or water alone may be applied, and the in- 
jured member placed so the muscles will be relaxed quiet, 
and perfect rest insured. Of treatment of individual members 
I will speak specifically, as I take up the injury to that 
member. 

Dislocation of the shoulder. 

Dislocation of the shoulder, or head of the bone of the up- 
per arm, (the humerus,) we find the bone out of place 
here as often, I believe, I would be correct in saying, 
as all the other dislocations counted together, at least many 
times more frequent than dislocations elsewhere. This 
is attributable to the fact that this is the most mobile 
joint of the body, and the peculiar form and shallowness 
of its (the glenoid,) cavity. Three forms are recognized; 
downward, the head of the bone into the arm pit. By com- 
parison the injured arm will be found to be the longest, the 
elbow will be carried from the side, a sulcus or hole will be 
found on the shoulder, and the hand of that arm cannot be 
laid upon the opposite shoulder; when forward, there is a 
much more marked depression, the head lies in the hollow 
under the clavical, or shoulder bone, the elbow standing 
off in a backward direction, and the arm shortened ; when 
backward, rarely seen, the arm, as before is shortened, the 
fore arm turned inward, and a lump may be observed at the 
shoulder blade. The reduction of these various forms may be 
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accompanied by extension or manipulations. In ordinary 
cases by causing the patient to lie on the back, raise the arm, 
place the heel well up in the axilla, — arm-pit — , grasp the wrist 
and arm, pull steadily down-ward, carrying the arm toward 
the body, the heel acting as a fulcrum against the head of the 
bone, causing it to be pressed into its place with a fenap 
easily heard. In manipulation, the arm, being flexed at the 
elbow, carry it outwards to a level with the shoulder, rotate 
outwards and bring quickly downwards and inwards to the 
side of the body. Reduction accomplished, the fore-arm 
should be supported with a sling, lying in an easy position 
across, in front of the body. Place a pad in the axilla, then 
with a moderate degree of pressure bind the arm securely to 
the side, in which position it should remain from two to four 
weeks. 

Dislocations of the elbow. 

Dislocations of the elbow are of several forms, the most 
common is that of both bones of the forearm (ulna and rad- 
ius) backward upon the humerus. This dislocation may be 
readily recognized by the half bent position of the forearm, 
by the projection of the elbow behind and the lump in the 
hollow in front of the elbow. The forearm is generally 
slightly twisted, and maintains its position. Be careful and 
do not confound this dislocation with that more serious acci- 
dent, the fracture of the humerus just above those rounded 
and prominent projections on each side, at its juncture with 
the lower arm, (the condyles), which it so greatly resembles 
in general appearance, but from which, you may know it 
by the ease with which you can move the arm in this case of 
fracture. 

Reduction is made by extension, by traction on the arm 
and counter extension, (pulling in an opposite direction), 
your knee serving as a point of resistance, bending the fore- 
arm while producing extension. Here moments are precious, 
delay greatly decreases the chances for success. 

The dislocation of both bones forward is of rare occur- 
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rence, then most frequently in children under fifteen years 
of age. Reduce this form by bending the forearm upon the 
arm, performing extension by the wrist and hand, and counter 
extension by the lower third of the forearm. 

Dislocation side ways, (lateral), is rare ; it may be either 
internal or external. I am quite confident I had at least 
one case where the head of the radius was displaced to the 
inside, and the upper end of the ulna to the outside of the 
lower end of the humerus. The case was complicated with 
a dislocation at shoulder, severe lacerations of both upper 
and lower arm, and injuries to wrist and hand. Immediately 
after reduction of any form of luxation (dislocation) at the 
elbow, the arm should be bent forward on the body and sus- 
pended in a sling, and passive motion, after a short rest, should 
be performed occasionally to prevent the joint becoming stiff. 

Dislocations at the wrist are rarely met ; but may occur 
either forward or backward ( See Fig. 8.) 




Fig. 8. Dislocated wrist. 



Reduction in either case by extension and guiding bones 
to place with your fingers. Rest, and arnica to quiet pain, etc. 

In luxation of the thumb backward, simple as it may ap- 
pear, this form has, owing to its difficult reduction, received 
more attention from surgeons than it would appear to a cas- 
ual observer, to deserve ; the hand being held firmly by an as- 
sistant, bend back the thumb to a right angle with the bone 
on which it is displaced, now press firmly forwards and down- 
wards upon the base of the displaced bone. Pulling, in these 
cases, accomplishes nothing ; on the other hand, in disloca- 
tions ol the fingers, is the means to be used. 
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Dislocations of the 7ieck. 

If there is a dislocation of the two upper cervical verte- 
bra (bones of the neck), known as the atlas bone on which 
the head rests, and the vertebra dentata or axis ; surgical aid 
however skillful, has thus far availed nothing, death ensuing. 
If in the five lower cervical vertebra, though their dislocation 
is usually associated with fracture, if complete, reduction 
must be effected speedily or death will occur from pressure 
upon the spinal nerves. With partial dislocation, the chin 
appears fixed upon the breast, speech and swallowing are 
prevented, face generally turned to one side ; countenance 
bloated apparently, neck swollen, usually there is insensibil- 




Fig. 9. 



ity. Place patient on back, get immediately behind him, 
hold head in both hands, with knee against each shoulder, 
make traction, gradually increasing force, moving head care- 
fully from side to side until reduction occurs, which can not 
well be mistaken, from the snap which occurs as it slips in- 
to its place ; then bandage as seen in (Figs. 9 and lo.) Pa- 
tient should then carefully be placed in bed, arnica, cam- 
phorated spirits, etc., may be applied, a saline purgative ad- 
ministered and quiet enjoined, and the utmost care exercised 
that the various functions of the body be kept in healthy con- 
dition until recovery is assured. 
22 
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Dislocatioji of the hip. 

Dislocation of the hip, or head of the 
thigh bone (Femur) is more common 
with adults than children ; men more 
than women. Four principal varieties, 
in as many directions, are recognized; 
upward and backward, downward and 
backward, upward and forward,and back- 
ward and forward. See Fig. ii, 12 and 

13- 

In the upzvard and backward leg 
is shortened about two inches and the 
knee and toot are turned inward. To 
reduce, place the patient on his back, 
on a low, firm table, or what is better upon a quilt folded 
and laid on the ground. Let the operator stand or kneel on 
the injured side, and seize the ankle with one hand and the 
knee with the other. Then bend the knee on the thigh ; next, 
strongly adduci (bring forward to the body), carrying it over the 
sound one, and at the same time upward over the pelvis by a 
kind of semi-circular sweep as high as the navel. Then ab- 




F!-. 12. Fig. 18. 

Figures 11, 12, 13 show the diflferent disIocatioDS to which tho hip is subject. 
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duct(t2^!ie away from the body) the knee gently, turn the toes 
outward, the heel inward, and the foot across the opposite 
and sound Hrnb, making gentle oscillatio7is of the iJdgh, when 
the head of the bone will slip into its socket, with a slight jerk, 
or an audible snap, and the whole limb -will slide easily down 
into its natural position beside the other. 

In the backward and downward, the great toe points to 
the ball of its fellow on the opposite foot, the heel is drawn 
up, the limb slightly shortened, the knee and foot turning in- 
ward. In the reduction of this dislocation, the thigh must be 
bent on the body and carried across the opposite one, when 
it should be slowly carried out away from the body in a man- 
ner very similar to that above described. 

If it be upward and forward the limb will be shortened 
about an inch, while the foot and the knee will be turned 
outward if the dislocation is upward and forward, the limb 
should be strongly carried out away from the body the foot 
rolled outward still more strongly, till the head of the bone 
slips downward and the dislocation is then the same as the 
dislocation downward and forward. The thigh should then 
be strongly bent on the body and carried across the 
other one, when, by rolling the leg out so that the sole of the 
foot looks outward and upward, the head of the bone will slip 
into place. 

That of the downward and forwa7^d may be recognized in 
the knees being widely separate, the turning outward of the 
knee and foot and the body being thrown well forward upon 
an attempt being made to stand. The manner of its reduc- 
tion I gave in that of the form immediately preceding this. 

Dislocation of the knee. 

The dislocation of the knee is a matter of grave occurrence, 
and may take place forwards, backwards, inward or outward ; 
commonly the luxation is only partial. Reduction is by ex- 
tension and counter extension. The after treatment requires 
vigilant care to prevent the knee from becoming stiff. 
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The dislocation of the patella. 

The dislocation of the patella, or knee pan, may be for- 
ward, backward, or sideways, (inward or outward), the last,, 
the most common is recognized by a depression in front of 
the knee, inability to walk from stiff knee and by a lump on 
the outside of the knee-joint. Reduce by placing heel of 
patient on your shoulder, in so doing you relax the great ex- 
tensor muscle of the limb, enabling you, with your hand, to 
push the patella into its place. The form, and reduction of 
the ifiward is the same, except, that the patella forms a pro- 
tuberance on the inside of the knee-joint. This form is not 
often found. 

Dislocation of the ankle. 

A dislocation of the ankle is of infrequent occurrence, and 
commonly, on occurrence, is associated with fracture of one or 
both bones of the leg. The injury is ordinarily quite, com- 
plicated, and the results of a mismanaged case so undesirable 
and lasting, that I forbear further reference to the misfortune, 
save to advise that the attention of a surgeon be early pro- 
cured and his directions strictly obeyed. 



FRACTURES. 



"A fracture" in surgical parlance "is a solution of con- 
tinuity of the osseous tissue," in other words a fractured bone 
is a broken bone. A fracture may be oblique, (the most 
common form,) transverse, or longitudinal. A number of 
forms may present ; three only will be considered and these 
very briefly, since the cases are very few that will not fully 
justify the presence of the surgeon. Incomplete when only a 
portion of the fibres oi the bone are divided ; simple, where 
the bone is simply broken across, split or fissured, unac- 
companied by any lacerations of the soft parts ; corn-pound, 
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when the flesh is so lacerated that the ends of the bone may 
be reached through the wound on the external surface of the 
body. 

In incomplete fracture the symptoms are frequently ob- 
scure, as likewise they often are in the other forms. A band- 
age, rest and quiet are about all we will find necessary in the 
majority of these cases. In the forms of complete fractures 
we may expect crepitation — a peculiar grating noise produced 
by the two ends of a broken bone moving in contact with one 
another, unnatural motion, (preternatural mobility,) is almost 
invariably an accompaniment of complete fracture. 

Fractures of the bone of nose, (nasal) are received 
generally by falls or blows. The fragments may be replaced 
by passing a hard smooth article, such as a metal or bone 
pen handle up the nose, then with the fingers mould the frag- 
ments into shape, a piece of adhesive plaster laid across the 
nose will usually retain the parts in proper shape. Four or 
five weeks care will perhaps be required, attention being 
given to prevent cerebral complications or the supervention 
of caries of the bone. 

Fracture of the upper and lower jaw bone. 

Fracture of the upper and lower jaw bone (superior and 
inferior maxillary), rarely occur except by direct and decided 
violence, consequently, there is usually an amount of lacer- 
ation of the soft parts, and crushed bones, also, to deal with. 
As a rule but little dressing is needed. The mouth should be 
kept shut, the parts supported by bandages and the patient 
fed on liquid food. If the injury is sufficiently great as to 
need wiring the fragments together, the aid of the surgeon 
will become absolutely necessary. 
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Fracture of the collar bone. 

Fracture of the collar bone (clavi- 
cal), is usually occasioned by indirect 
violence, — a fall upon the hand, arm or 
shoulder, the crooked, drooping appear- 
ance of which, will be readily observed. 
The arm can not rotate, nor can the hand 
ordinarily be carried to the face, there 
is pain and crepitus on motion ; the in- 
jury should receive immediate attention. 
A pad should be placed in the axilla, 
and a figure of eight bandage, as seen in 
Fig. 14, made to support the parts; then make a sling by 
carrying one end under elbow of injured side, up the back, and 
over opposite shoulder, from near the wrist, carry the other 
end of the sling, tie the two ends so that the sling will carry 
the forearm easily and support the weight of arm on injured 
side. Secure arm of affected side to the body and enjoin rest 
and quiet for a few weeks. 




Fig. 14. 



Fracture of the shoulder blade. 

Fracture of the shoulder blade (scapula) is of rarest 
occurrence, yet four separate fractures may and do occur, the 





Fig. 16. 



Fig. 15. 

Fig. 15. Bandage of the shoulder. Fig. 16. Manner of wearing a sling, to sapport the arm. 
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indications are, want of power to move the arm, swelling and 
pain of injured side. It is generally agreed among surgeons 
that there is extreme difficulty in securing union without con- 
siderable deformity. Fracture of the body of the bone is 
the form usually met with, in this you treat by compress 
over fracture, secured by adhesive plaster, or bandage, (see 
Fig. 15). It is better also to support the arm in a sling. 

Fracture of the upper arm. 

Fracture of the upper arm (humerus, or arm bone) occurs 
most frequently in children at the extreme upper end (at the 
anatomical neck), that occurring just below, the anatomical, 
at the surgical neck, while not common, in the major number 
of cases, results from a fall upon hand or elbow more than 
from other forms of violence. Don't undertake the manage- 
ment of these cases, leave that to the surgeon. Where the 
fracture is in the shaft of the humerus, the treatment is sim- 
ple. Apply two or three well padded splints, having flexed 
the elbow. The inner splint should be rectangular, being 
secured by a roller bandage. The forearm placed at rest in 
a sling in front of the body (see Fig 16.) In applying rol- 
ler bandage to either limb, commence at end toward fingers 
or toes, bandaging evenly and carefully upward (see Fig. 17.) 
At the lower end of the bone there may be the fracture refer- 
red to in dislocation of elbow, and is not unfrequently met 
with in children. Treat with a rectangular splint for arm 
and fore arm, and support in sling as above. Be careful 
that you do not have a stiff elbow joint. If there is much 
swelling, and usually there is, it will be advisable to make 
application of cold lotions, or if much inflammation, irriga- 
tion may be resorted to. 

Fracture of the hands and fi7igers. 

Fracture of the hands and fingers (carpus, metacarpus, 
and phelanges.) When we have a fracture of the carpus of 
the hand, or properly speaking, of the wrist, we have always 
injuries to the soft parts also. The other bones are liable to 
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simple fracture, they may both be treated by arranging frag- 
ments in position and there retaining by light splints, pad 
and bandage. 

FractiLve of the thigh-bone. 

Fracture of the thigh-bone (femur) may occur at the up- 
per, middle and lower "third" and at each, in a variety of 
forms peculiar to the locality. I will speak only of the shaft 
or middle, of the bone. The signs of which are well defined 
in fracture occurring to an adult. Marked, by shortening, 
generally to a very noticeable extent, eversion of the limb, 
crepitus, swelling of the parts ; the lower fragment lapping 
the upper one, generally rotating outwards. In the treat- 
ment of reduction there are no less than six different methods, 
each possessing advantages peculiar to itself. In the prim- 
ary care for these cases, three indications should be carefully 
fulfilled: (i) coaptation and fixation of the fragments; (2) 
moderate extension, and (3) gentle compression and support 
of the limb. Where these requirements are strictly carried 
out, it matters little as to the form of apparatus employed, 
that which under presenting circumstances, creates the least 
disturbance of the fractured bone and greatest comfort to the 
patient is the one preferable. " Liston's splint" I think 
would be the one most applicable to the majority of cases. 
It not only prevents motion of both limb and trunk, but also 
acts efficiently in extending the limb. It is applied ordin- 
arily as follows: "The patient lying on his back on a firm 
flat mattress, a few turns of a roller should be first carried 
around the foot and ankle ; then the splint, well padded on its 
inner side, and reaching from a point opposite the nipple to 
four or five inches beyond the foot, must be laid on the out- 
side of the fractured limb, and firmly secured to the latter 
by several more turns of the same roller around the foot and 
ankle and splint, and through the notches at its lower extrem- 
ity ; it may then be carried upwards as high as the knee. 
At this stage of the proceedings, traction should be steadily 
made on the limb by assistants, till its length equals, or slightly 
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exceeds its fellow, as ascertained by measuring with a tape 
from the anterior superior spinous process of the ilium, to 
lower border of the patella. When this has been effected 
pass a handkerchief or shawl over buttock and groin, have its 
two ends passed through the holes in the upper part of the 
splint, and tied on its outside. By this means the splint is 
prevented from ascending, and by tightening the perineal 
bandage, it can even be forced down forwards, and power- 
ful traction thus exerted on the limb. Lastly, the remainder 
of the limb should be encircled by the roller, and the upper 




Fig. 17. Sliowing manner of revei sing a bandage. 

part of the splint bound to the trunk by a few turns of a 
broad rib bandage." The objection to the above dressing is, 
that it requires much handling and is liable to come loose, 
however skillfully applied ; some surgeons prefer to use the 
roller bandage, or a sheet, or table cloth, or yet, towels, or 
broad bands with buckles. Care should be exercised in the 
adjustment of cushion at ankle or groin, and subsequent 
attention given them. About two months, more or less, ow- 
ing to age and health of patient, will be required for the 
bone to unite, and three or more months before the patient 
should permit his weight to rest upon the injured member. 

Fradm^e of the leg. 

The two bones, (the inner and largest, the tibia, and the 
outer and more slender fibula,) may be broken singly or 
jointly. If the fibula, singly, it is a matter in which little 
treatment is necessary. If, as is not infrequently the case, 
the bone is broken at its lower fifth there is a partial luxation, 
or a sprain, this will necessitate attention. Where both bones 
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are broken there is a perceivable shortening, especially so if the 
fracture is at the lower fourth — a not uncommon occurrence. 
The points of fracture are hardly ever opposite one another, 
the fibula generally being fractured higher up than is the 
tibia. The upper fragment of the tibia projects forward, and 
if sharp pointed, from oblique fracture, gives a troublesome 
case for treatment, one which the surgeon should be careful 
not to promise to cure without deformity. The simple method 
of treatment is that of two side splints, well padded, applied, 
one to either side of the limb, there retained by webbed 
straps or roller bandage. Surgeons, of late, frequently sus- 
pend the limb in cases of this kind, by so doing, opportunity 
is afforded the patient to move the body largely at will, into 
positions of rest and comfort. 

Fracture of the foot. 

A rare occurrence, but one commonly attended with 
laceration of the parts, as also complication with tibia and 
fibula. If the accident is to the bone of the heel (calcaneum), 
you will place a well padded splint, extending from the toes 
to the knee, upon the front part of the limb, by the means of 
which keep the foot permantly extended upon the leg, the 
fractured parts may be supported and held in place and at 
rest by means of strips of adhesive plaster. If the fracture 
occurs among the metacarpal or phalanges, bones in the body 
of the foot, there will in all probability be laceration with a 
fair prospect for amputation. When amputation is not com- 
pulsory from the degree of injury, carefully replace the frag- 
ments into position, apply water dressing, resting the foot on 
a cushion on a level with the hip. 

Fracture of the breast-bone, (sternum^ 

This form of fracture is exceedingly rare, and usually 
arises from direct violence. We have depression at seat of 
injury, shortness of breath, pain and spitting blood. To re- 
duce this injury, bind the chest over a pillow placed under 
the back ; adjusting the fragments, retaining them in place 
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by broad adhesive straps, applied over the injured parts, ex- 
tending to the well parts on either side. Life is greatly en- 
dangered, not infrequently lost, by these injuries. 

Fracture of the ribs. 

Fracture of the ribs happens most frequently to the cen- 
tral ribs. Fractures may occur in two ways : from direct 
violence ; that portion of the ribs which receives the blow be- 
ing driven in towards the chest cavity, (not infrequently 
causing injury to the pleura, lung, liver, or diaphragm, often 
with fatal consequence), and thus broken ; or from an indi- 
rect violence, the fore part of the chest being forcibly com- 
pressed so that the rib is bent outward and snaps. The symp- 
toms are sharp pricking and catching pain at the seat of the 
injury, increased by deep breathing or coughing. On placing 
the hand over the seat of injury, and causing the patient to 
cough, crepitus may be felt, or may be heard by applying the 
ear to the chest at or near the seat of injury. In the treat- 
ment of these cases one need not concern himself so much 
about the union of the fractured parts, as to the pains suf- 
fered by the patient on breathing ; see that the patient does 
not suffer in this way, lest there arises serious inflammation, 
or other complications of a grave nature in the chest. Co- 
aptation may be effected by compresses over the seat of 
fracture, if there be angular displacement outwards, or over 
either ends of the bone, if there is much displacement in- 
wards. The parts may be held in position by strips of ad- 
hesive plaster from the sternum, over the injured side to 
spine, or be supported by broad strips of flannel bandages 
applied neatly and smoothly around the chest. 

Sprains. 

Sprains may be classified as those involving the spine, 
brought about by twists or wrenches of the part by fall from 
a horse, a sudden jostle, as from mis-step, or from being 
thrown suddenly to one side, as in a carriage or car, or from 
various other causes. If severe the patient will in all prob- 
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ability never fully recover, having what is generally termed "a 
weak back " during life. In treating these cases, enjoin ab- 
solute rest ; the importance of which can not be over estima- 
ted, guarding carefully against any inflammatory develop- 
ment of the fibrous structure of the spine, extending to the 
•mininges of the cord. Use such lotions, or linaments, as 
will in your judgment insure an abatememt of the pain, or 
other untoward features of the injury. Of those involving 
the joints, from a violent twist or wrench wherein the local 
ligaments are either partially torn or stretched, though no 
fracture or luxation may have occurred ; or of" those of mus- 
cles and tendons. These injuries are productive of very 
severe pain, often quite sickening in character, and not in- 
frequently entail troublesome results. We may expect swell- 
ing and inflammation, especially of the tissues investing 
injured joints, followed by stiffness of the parts on the 
subsidence of swelling; while in the muscles we may have 
"painful atrophy, rigidity, or local paralysis." The treat- 
ment, if the injury is slight, consists in the use of embroca- 
tions of a stimulating character, support by strap or bandage 
with restful position. If the injury be seen before swelling 
has taken place, where possible, a starch bandage may be 
applied with good results, supporting the parts steadily, and 
sufficient to permit the use of the limb at a much earlier date 
than possible without it. Should there have attained much 
swelling and inflammation, if the parts permit, immerse for 
hours in cold water; if you can not do this, apply some 
evaporating lotion, ice, irrigation, or leeches, if necessary for 
the reduction of the inflammation. After you have succeeded 
in reducing the swelling, the injured joint may be supported 
by a rubber bandage. This may be removed as often as cir- 
cumstances require, be cleansed, dried and re-applied. It is 
very easy to apply plaster, or starch bandages, or splints; 
later, a good washing twice daily in cold water, rubbed well 
after washing with some good stimulating linament, occasion- 
ally exercising passive motion to prevent stiffness of joint. 
Injuries of this kind are too often carelessly or lightly consid- 
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ered by the patient and friends at time of accident, but little 
attention paid to the injury and that, not only of the most 
temporary, but too often of an improper character. The re- 
sults are those of a painful nature and containing, where 
with proper care they might have been prevented, through 
life. 

Frozen limbs. 

Keep the patient in a room where there is no fire, rub the 
frozen members with snow, or cloths dipped in cold water, 
with the hands, and as reaction comes on wrap in soft woolen. 
If gangrene supervenes, amputation will become necessary. 

Fire. 

Should your clothing take fire, slide your hands down 
the dress, keeping them as compact and still as possible ; 
while doing this sink quietly to the floor on the knees, keep- 
ing face averted from flame or smoke, if any, by this means 
the fire may be extinguished. If not, lie down and roll, if 
help is near let the burning garment be enveloped in carpet, 
or any heavy wrap that may come handy — woolen preferred. 

Fainting. 

In fainting place the patient carefully on the back, loosen 
tight clothing, and let alone in ordinary cases. If from shock 
or other extraordinary cause, unloosen clothing carefully giv- 
ing attention to ventilation, some evaporating lotion may be 
applied to head, ammoniacal salts, etc., to the nostrils for in- 
halation. The best general rule is place in a comfortable 
position and — hands off. 

Foreign bodies in the eye. 

Again, hands off is good advice to the sufferer so far as 
applies to the patient own hands. Do not rub the eye. If 
alone, and the particle is under the upper lid, take the upper 
eye lashes between thumb and finger, raise the lid from ball 
of the eye, now pull outward and downwards until the lower 
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eyelash is covered then let go, by this means the lower eye 
lashes will frequently catch and remove the offending par- 
ticles. In case the fragment is deep seated, and cannot be 
thus dislodged, get some one to catch the lash of the lid under 
which the offensive particle is, pull steadily and directly out; 
fiow take a lead pencil or some small blunt pointed article, 
place the point pretty well back on the eyelid, press gently 
with the instrument and at the same time carefully turn the 
eyelid back upon the point of the instrument, having everted 
the lid, the foreign substance may in the large majority of 
cases be removed, after which bathe the eye thoroughly with 
clean, cold water, place a light linen pad, to prevent motion 
of the eye lid, over which tie a bandage. 

Swallowing poison. 

This will be treated more at length in another chapter. 
Upon short stop principles, give your patient, if an alkali 
has been taken, dilute acids, as vinegar ; if acids have been 
taken, administer lime water, or frequent, repeated doses of 
chalk, etc. If uncertain as to the character of the poison, 
the ever handy draught of water, salt and mustard may be 
given until vomiting is freely provoked, sweet oil, lard, white 
of an egg and milk are frequently servicable. 

A summary of this chapter may be often serviceable. In 
the matter splints, they may readily be made of thin flexible 
boards, past-board, leather, tin, etc., prompt treatment, in 
cases treated of in this chapter, is often of prime importance, 
influencing for good, not only temporarily, but during the en- 
tire course of recovery. At the earliest moment aquaint 
yourself with exact history of case. If an incised or contused 
wound, wash and cleanse of foreign substances. If the bleed- 
ing is not free, apply plaster or cold or wet bandage. If free 
from a moderate cut, apply flour and salt, half and half; if the 
cut is severe, use pressure with finger over artery above 
wound, or use the handkerchief, stone and stick, compresses, 
etc. 
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In a punctured wound, or wound made by a bullet, if by 
the latter, and superficial, treat as lacerated or contused, if 
deep, it is a case for the surgeons. In these as above cases 
cleanse the wound, removing foreign particles, check bleeding, 
guard against shock, give rest and quiet. 

In fractures we may expect swelling. If it be present it 
would not be advisable in the non-professional to attempt the 
application of splints and roller bandage. The patient's position 
being made comfortable, the injured part, if it be a limb should 
be placed in as nearly a natural position as possible, there 
supported by sand bags, small sacks of bran, pads of tow ; if 
the thigh, lay on a long pillow and bind it to limb at intervals 
by straps or broad strips of muslin. Apply cold cloths, etc., 
to seat of injury. After subsidence of swelling, wash parts 
well with soap and water and dry thoroughly before bringing 
the fractured bones into proper position and applying splints 
and bandage. If it becomes necessary to transport the pa- 
tient any distance before adjusting the fracture, if it be of 
the lower limb, place in as nearly natural position as possible, 
pad well some splints that will extend to, or above the knee 
from the heel, bind these on either side of the limb sufficiently 
firm as to prevent motion of the parts, yet not so tight as to 
cause pain. If of the thigh, extend the outside splint 
to the hip, the inner one as high as possible, pad and 
arrange as in the lower limb. In the absence of other means 
place pads between the two limbs at knees and ankles, 
and bind the limbs together, thus improvising a most ex- 
cellent splint in the use of the uninjured limb. Similarly 
treat the lower arm with pad and splint, placing arm in 
a sling ; likewise the upper arm, placing lower arm in 
sling for support. If the injury is to collar bone, place pad 
in axillary, support arm in sling, securing upper arm by band- 
ages, or a few turns of the roller around the arm and body to 
prevent injury from jarring or shaking. In dislocation, if 
you cannot reduce the luxation insist on entire rest and quiet 
until the arrival of the surgeon. Meanwhile making cold 
application to the parts. 
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If a sprain, the part may be supported by a bandage well 
wetted, this bandage may be necessarily continued ; in this 
case cold water may be poured on it, or otherwise kept wet 
until time for its removal. 



CHAPTER 11. 

LODGMENTS OF FOREIGN BODIES IN THE GULLET OR AIR 

PASSAGES. 

Lodgment of foreign bodies in the air passages are always 
looked upon as serious, requiring that prompt and energetic 
means be used that the life of the patient may be saved, not 
generally so serious, are similar accidents to the aesopagus 
(gullet,) but considered sufficiently so to demand attention. 
Place the patient, in treating these cases, in a sitting position 
where a strong direct light may fall into the mouth, quickly 
examine the back of the throat, passing the finger far down 
behind the root of the tongue, and by means of the finger or 
a pair of forceps, which may be improvised from a piece of 
wire, or with any other substance which you may be able to 
convert into a blunt hook or pliers, extract the body ; should 
these means fail, try an emetic. If the patient is a small 
child the offending body, if it be a marble, or some such 
round hard body, may be ejected by turning the child heels 
up, and prevail upon it to cough or strike it a few sharp jar- 
ring blows between the shoulders, should these efforts prove 
futile, the aid of a surgeon should be invoked at the earliest 
possible moment. 

POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
Cases of poisoning are not only common but are, indeed, 
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in so many instances, "simply awful" in their effects that we 
are led to wonder why more care is not exercised to prevent 
its occurrence, and yet, when we come to consider the various 
avenues by which poison may gain entrance -into the system 
our surprise is materially lessened. Poisons may be divided 
into three classes according to their mode of action on the 
system. 

1st. The h'ritants, partaking of the common character- 
istics which betoken their name. These when taken in 
ordinary doses speedily occasion violent vomiting and purg- 
ing. It may be well to note here the difference between 
corrosive and irritant poisons, inasmuch as I shall not em- 
brace the corrosive as one of the three classes. Under the 
action of the corrosive the symptons are immediate, because 
mere contact produces disorganization of the tissues, usually 
indicated by some well marked symptoms ; while in the irri- 
tant, in most cases, the indications are not so rapidly mani- 
fested, half hour, or more, frequently elapsing after taking the 
poison until it declares its presence in the system. 

2nd. Narcotic poisons confine their operations to the 
brain and spinal marrow, and are followed by headache, 
giddiness, paralysis, stupor, etc., either immediately, or 
sometimes after the imbibition of the poison. 

3rd. Narcots. — Irrita7its having a compound action, and, 
are all derived from the vegetable kingdom. These at 
variable periods after being taken, produce the symptoms of 
the irritants, followed sooner or later with the symptoms of 
the narcotics. 

Acids. — Sulphuric, Nitric, Muriatic, Oxalic, Phosphoric, 
Fluoric, Tartaric and Prussic. 

Symptoms, — acid burning taste in mouth, sharp pain in 

throat, stomach and bowels, frequent vomiting of bloody 

fluid, that will bubble or hiss when brought in contact with 

chalk, soda, etc., reddens blue litmus, copious stools more or 

less bloody, hiccough, tender abdomen ; difficult breathing ; 

irregular pulse ; thirst — drink increasing the pain ; liquid 

quickly ejected, frequent efforts to urinate, cold sweat, al- 
23 
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tered countenance, convulsions, death. Briefly: great heat, 
burning pain in stomach. 

Treatment, — Mix an ounce of calcined magnesia with a 
quart of water and give a wine glass full every two minutes, 
or in like manner use whiting, chalk, lime-water or pieces of 
plaster from the wall, or warm soap suds. If Prussic acid 
is the offending agent, give emetic quickly, following vomit- 
ing with oil of turpentine or ammonia, brandy or other stim- 
ulants to rouse the system, this with friction to extremeties. 

Antimony. — Tartar emetic. 

Symptoms, — copious and obstinate vomiting ; abundant 
stools, cramps, symptoms of intoxication, prostration and 
fainting. 

Treatment, — not infrequently it is its own antidote, in 
that it produces such active vomiting. If vomiting is not free 
encourage it with large drinks of mild fluids, strong green tea, 
is most excellent, tannic acid, willow, oak, current, or black- 
berry leaves or bark tea may be given freely. 

Arsenic. — Paris green, Fowler's solution. Ague drops. 
Rat poison. 

Symptoms, — Pain and burning in stomach, dryness of 
throat, stools deep green and intensely offensive, difficult res- 
piration, great prostration, paralysis of feet and hands, delir- 
ium, convulsions, urine high colored, often bloody, etc. 

Treatme7it, — Large quantities of milk, or raw eggs, lin- 
seed tea, lime-water, chalk and water, followed by a large 
dose of castor oil. 

Alkalies. — Potash, Soda, Ammonia, Disinfecting fluids, 
Sal Volatile. 

Symptoms, — Acid -urinous taste, heat in throat, vomiting 
up bloody ejecta that boils by adding acids, acute pain in 
stomach, copious stools, colic, death. 

Treat7ne7it, — Vinegar, lemon or other acids, followed with 
olive, linseed, or other oils given freely. 

Copper, and its preparations, — Blue Vitrol, Verdigris, to 
this we may add, food cooked in unclean copper vessels, 
pickles, etc. 
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Symptoms, — Coppery taste in mouth, parched tongue, 
severe retchings in efforts to, and in vomiting, ejecta blue or 
green colored, dreadful colic, clammy svi^eat, pain in head, 
urine scanty, cramps, convulsions, death. 

Treatment, — In general there is violent vomiting, the salts 
of copper themselves are powerful emetics. The efforts of 
the stomach should be promoted by the free use of warm 
water, milk or any mucilaginous drinks, whites of eggs given 
freely followed by strong tea. 

Lead, and its preparations — Red-lead, White-lead, Sugar 
of Lead, also foods that have stood in leaden vessels. 

Symptoms, These are by no means active poisons, and 
may be taken in quite free doses without positive injury, 
nevertheless, at times they are fatally so. We will have met- 
allic taste in the mouth, constipation, violent cramp in limbs, 
colic, vomiting, hiccough, death. 

Treatment, — consists in the free use of alkaline sulphates, 
— soda, or magnesia, say of Rochelle or Epsom salts, two 
ounces in a pint of water ; give a small wine-glass full every 
fifteen to twenty minutes until free action of bowels. If a 
large dose of the poison has been swallowed, a good dose 
of sulphate of zinc will often quickly bring the poison up. 

Lunar caustic. — Nitrate of Silver. This may be swal- 
lowed by a piece of nitrate slipping from fingers when pencil- 
ing the throat. 

Symptoms. — Intense burning pains in stomach and bow- 
els and greatly embarrassed respiration. 

Treatment. — Administer instantly a large dose of a strong 
solution of common salt, the chemical action is to form the 
insoluble chloride of silver in the stomach, after which evac- 
uate the stomach with an emetic ; or common soda a table- 
spoonful to a pint of water, giving a wine glass every two 
or three minutes, to be followed by mucilaginous drinks and 
purgatives. 

If symptoms of inflammation yet supervene, send for 
skilled help. 

MuRCURY. Corrosive Sublimate, Calomel, Red precipi- 
tate, Vermillion. 
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Symptoms. — Metallic taste in mouth, annoying tearing 
pains in stomach and bowels, feeling of fulness and burning 
in throat, at times free salivation, diarrhoea, faintings, cold 
sweats, cramps in all members, pulse quick and hard, fre- 
quent vomiting of fluid mixed with blood, convulsions, death. 

Treatment. — Give repeatedly large doses of white of egg 
and water, given every few minutes. If corrosive sublimate 
has been taken, the albumen converts it into the Submuriate 
of Hydrargyrum, which, acting on the bowels, carries itself off 
by purging ; soap or flour will produce like results. Warm 
bath may also be employed during convalescence, the patient 
should subsist entirely on broths, milk and demulcent fluids. 

Nitre. — Saltpetre. 

Symptoms. — When taken in large doses, a frequent 
mistake from the salt being mistaken for sulphate of soda 
(glauber salts). It excites nausea, vomiting and excessive 
purging, stools bloody. Excruciating griping pains in the 
lower bowels with a sensation as of fire in the stomach, la- 
borious breathing, cold extremities, convulsions and occasion- 
ally death. It is not uncommon in these cases, where very 
severe, and the patient recovers from the acute effects, that 
paralysis partial or complete, for life, results. 

Treatment. — Empty the stomach, and dilute freely with 
milk, and bland, mucilaginous drink ; injection, of an oily 
character into the rectum ; give opium. In olden times they 
bled for relief of the hard pulse, and I do not think it in this 
case, much out of the way. 

Opium. — Morphine, Laudanum, Paragoric, Soothing Syr- 
ups, Syrup of Poppies, etc. 

Symptoms. — Drowsiness and stupor, delirium, sighing, 
pupil of eye small, countenance pallid, lips blue, skin cold, 
deep, slow noisy breathing, coma, death. 

Treatment. — If possible get a physician to use the stom- 
ach pump. If a physician can not be obtained, empty stom- 
ach by giving one half (^) drachm of sulphate of zinc or 
from five (5) to ten (10) grains sulphate of copper, dissolved 
in an ounce of water, and given immediately. The vomidng 

/ 
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should be continued by irritating fauces with the fingers, or a 
feather, let this be followed by large drinks, of strong black 
coffee, alcoholic stimulants, dashing cold water in a stream 
upon the head, face and chest ; keep the patient awake by 
keeping in constant motion in the cool open air ; artificial 
respiration may be resorted to if necessary, as also mustard 
to feet, stomach or spine. Immersion in a tepid bath is a 
very useful means of subduing drowsiness. 

Poisonous Plants. — Hemlock roots, mistaken for wild 
parsnips, Fool's Parsley, Mushrooms or other fungi of the 
agaric family, particularly of the genus amanita. " An ounce 
of preventive is worth a pound of cure," is an old and trite 
saying. Since so many are fond of mushrooms, etc., a word 
or two as to how to tell those that are safe to eat from 
those that are not, may not be out of place here. As a gen- 
eral rule, those which have an acrid juice, a dull leathery 
colored flesh, that grow in obscure shady places, on trunks 
of decaying trees, on rocks, that have a glary, or very shining 
surface, an offensive odor, that become brown when cut, are 
to be rejected. If you did not gather them they may be 
tested by cutting and applying a piece of silver to cut surface ; 
if it be blackened, the fungi is bad. If they are cooked in 
vinegar or lemon juice, it will greatly aid in destroying their 
poisonous properties, if possessed of any. 

Symptom?,. — Different fungus produce somewhat different 
effects on the animal system ; the more general symptoms 
which may be observed from six to twenty hours after par- 
taking of the fungi, or plant, are nausea, pains in stomach, 
vomiting and purging, colic, cramps of the lower extremities, 
convulsions. Both partial and general, unquenchable thirst, 
vertigo, delirium, coma, death. In fatal poisoning from these 
fungi the patients mind is retained to the end of life. 

Treatmejit. — Empty the stomach at the earliest possible 
moment. Mustard and water may be frequently used success- 
fully. Three or four grains of tarter emetic, or twenty-four 
grains of powdered ipicac in solution with two ounces of com- 
mon salts, (soda sulphas.) Castor oil is a most excellent pur- 
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gative in these cases. After evacuating stomach and bowels, 
give ten to sixty drops of ether in mucilage, dilute vinegar 
or other acidulated drinks. If there is faintness or sinking 
present give freely of the ether, or other stimulants, but not to 
excess. 

Poisonous Fish, include the Mussel, Old Wife, Sea Lobster, 
Sand Crab, Yellow Billed Sprat, Congor Eel, Bottle Fish, 
Rock Fish, King Fish and others containing a septic poison, 
possessed, more than likely, not in the properties so much, as 
from the unhealthy state of the fish itself. 

Symptoms. — Feeling of weight at stomach, nausea, dizzi- 
ness, headache, immoderate thirst ; constriction in throat, 
noisy breathing ; itching ; eruption all over the skin like 
nettle rash, twitchings and coldness of the extremities ; oc- 
casionally terminating in death. 

Treatme7it. — Empty stomach with powerful emetics as in 
poisons with fungi ; follow with purgatives of oil, then with 
vinegar and water, or other acidulous drinks ; sponge body 
with solution of vinegar ; apply mustard to stomach ; if con- 
vulsions are threatened give opium freely ; in after treatment 
as to stimulants and tonics, treat as in former cases. 

Phosphorous. — Lucifer matches. 

Symptoms. — Phosphorous when taken, even in moderate 
quantities, rapidly produces death. The symptoms are voi- 
lent pain in the stomach ; a hot garlicky taste ; great exite- 
ment in the arterial system ; horrible convulsions — forerun- 
ners of death. 

Treatment. — Fill the stomach with liquids by which its 
combustion is retarded, possibly checked completely, and 
vomiting induced without increasing the irritation of the parts. 
Lard or olive oil is very serviceable in frequent doses of a tea- 
spoonful each. A solution of magnesia is very efficacious in 
neutralizing the phosphoric acid which is formed in these 
cases. 

Poisoning by the use of canned fruit, should be treated as 
directed in lead poisoning. 

Rux Toxicodendron or Poison Ivy, may be cured by im- 
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mersing the hands in, or bathing the affected parts with water 
as hot as can be borne, for five or more minutes every two 
hours. A very efficient remedy is a strong decoction of sas- 
safras ; bathe thrice daily, and if necessary apply cloths wetted 
with the liquid to the parts. I have had very satisfactory 
results from this latter treatment. The hot water treatment 
comes very highly recommended ; salt and water, and sugar 
of lead lotion are often used and are in high repute with the 
masses. ^ 

Strychnine,, — Nux vomica, Rat poison, etc. 

Symptoms. — Sensations of drunkenness ; giddiness, twitch- 
ings and rigidity of limbs as in lock jaw ; twitchings, decided- 
ly difficult respiration ; excruciating pain under the lower 
part of the breast bone ; OpistJiotinos, that is, lying on the 
head and heels, the back bowed up ; suspension of the heart's 
action ; suffocation — death in many cases. 

Treatment. — Ru7t for the nearest doctor ; meanwhile, with 
prompt emetics evacuate the stomach, with purgatives the 
bowels, give freely of acidulous drinks, give opium, etc., to 
quiet. 

Snake Bites, of these, those most commonly inflicting the 
bite are the Copper-head, Rattlesnake, Adder, Moccasin 
Vipe and the Black viper. 

Symptoms are not waited for ; a knowledge of having re- 
ceived the bite is sufficient. 

Treatment. — Apply a moderately tight ligament above the 
bite ; remove the virus by suction immediately, then cause 
the wound to bleed freely by applying warm water, next 
apply lunar caustic or an iron rod heated to white heat, after 
which apply pledgets of lint, saturated in equal parts of sweet 
oil and ammonia, or oil of turpentine, or instead of above, 
cut out the entire affected part ; causing it to bleed freely ; 
then sear with caustic repeatedly, meanwhile applying poul- 
tices ; creating an ulcer that must heal slowly with granula- 
tions. Administer ammonia internally with warm diluents. 
Whiskey in extraordinary quantities, has been used with, as 
has been claimed, success. Dr. Brook's celebrated negro re- 
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medy is : First suck or cauterize the wound, then take plan- 
tain and horehound, in summer, root and top, bruise together 
in a mortar, extract the juice, of which give at earhcst mo- 
ment a large teaspoonful, repeat in half an hour, if not re- 
lieved. If jaws are set, place a finger just inside a corner of 
the mouth, draw the cheek away from the teeth and pour the 
medicine into the vacuum thus created ; give yourself no un- 
easiness it will find its way through the right channel. Apply 
now a lea^ of tobacco moistened with rum to the wound. 

Mad Dog BiTE.-Treat the same as above. It is additionally 
recommended that after the wound has even healed up, the 
parts should again be removed and caustics applied. This 
seems heroic, yet what would we not do to secure ourselves 
against hydrophobia. There are many vaunted remedies for 
this, but the safest is the judgment of a skilled physician. 
Where poisons have been swallowed or received through 
wounds, etc., the safest and best thing to do, is to call your 
physician ; meanwhile, since in these cases prompt and decis- 
ive action at the moment, not infrequently saves the patient's 
life, if the poison has been swallowed, vomit and purge, 
thereby promoting as prompt an eradication as may be pos- 
sible of the poison from the system, encourage perspiration 
and energetic action of the kidneys ; reduce pain, when 
marked with opiates, etc. If by wounds, apply the ligature 
etc., arouse the secretions to their fullest extent. 

As A Summary to Poisons and their antidotes. I cannot 
do better than to insert the following from the pen of the 
painstaking Dr. Dulles. 

Decayed meats or vegetables usually excite vomiting, which 
should be encouraged till the stomach is empty, and followed 
by a dose of castor-oil and some powdered charcoal. This is 
usually all that is necessary. 

We have now completed the list of poisons that are at all 
common, and have seen what should be done in almost any 
case that is likely to occur. In conclusion, let it be remem- 
bered that, when there is an alarm of poisoning, some one.^X 
least must keep cool ; then that a physician is to be summoned 
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(sending him word, if possible, what poison has been taken) ; 
and that, until his arrival, the course indicated above should 
be followed. To save time in an emergency, the following 
table may be consulted, which gives the name of each poison^ 
we have already studied, and the proper treatment for it: 



Poisons. 

1. Unknown . . . . 

2. Acids — ^ 

Sulphuric, 
Nitric, 
Muriatic, 
Oxalic. 

3. Alkalies — 

Hartshorn, 
Soda, 
Potash, 
Lye. 

4. Arsenic — 

Paris green, 
Sheele's green. 



5. Sugar of Lead ■< 



6. Corosive Sublimate, 
Tartar Emetic, 



4 



7. Phosphorous 



Treatment. 

Provoke repeated vomiting ; 
Give bland liquids ; 
Stimulate, if necessary. 

Give an alkali ; 
Provoke vomiting ; 
Give bland fluids ; 
Secure rest ; 
^Stimulate, if necessary. 

/ Give an acid (vinegar) ; 

Provoke vomiting ; 
j Give bland liquids ; 
I Secure rest ; 
(^Stimulate, if necessary. 

^ Provoke vomiting ;* 
Give dialyzed iron and salt* 
Give a dose of castor oil ; 
Secure rest; 
Stimulate if necessary. 

^ Give Epsom salts ;* 
Provoke vomiting ;* 
Give bland liquids ; 
^Give dose of castor oil. 

^ Provoke vomiting ;* 
Give strong tea without 

milk ;* 
Give raw eggs and milk ; 
Give dose castor oil ; 
Stimulate if necessary. 

''Provoke vomiting ; 

Give five-grain doses of sul- 
phate of copper ; 

Give dose of magnesia, but 
no oil. 
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8. Opium — 

Laudanum, 
Paregoric, etc. 
Cloral. 



9. Strychnia 



' Provoke vomiting ; repeat- 
edly ; 

Give strong coffee without 
milk ; 

^ Keep up the breathing. 

/ Provoke vomiting, once or 
twice : 



Give a purgative. 
^Secure absolute quiet. 
{ Provoke vomiting ; 
\ Stimulate well. 
II. Lunar Caustic (nitrate j Give strong salt and water ;f 
of silver.) | Provoke vomiting ;f 

{Provoke vomiting ; 
Give hartshorn and water. 



10. Aconite 



12. Alcohol 



Provoke vomiting; 
Stimulate well. 



13. Jamestown Weed, 

Hemlock, 
Nightshade (bella- 
donna.) 
Toadstools, 
Tobacco, ) 
^ , J. ( Provoke vomiting ; 

14. Decayed Meat and ) J ^.^^^ ^ purgative ; 

Vegetables. j y q-^^ powdered charcoal. 

*Repeat several times. ^Repeat many times. 
To provoke vomiti7ig, warm water may be used, with 
or without ground mustard (a table-spoonful to a pint of 
water), or ipecac (a teaspoonful of the powder or a table- 
spoonful or two of the sirup), and thrusting a finger down the 
the throat. It is best to give large quantities (that is, a pint 
at a time) of warm water whenever vomiting is to be excited. 
Bland liquids are milk, raw eggs, some sort of oil, gruel, 

etc. 

Stimulants are tea, coffee, whisky, wine etc., or hartshorn 
and water. Of this a teaspoonful in a teacupful of water will 
be enouo^h for a dose. In making: tea or coffee one must not 
wait to do it as for the table, but mix hot water and the leaves 
or grounds, squeeze them well, stir together, and give the 
whole — leaves, grounds, everything. At the same time some 
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may be made regularly if there are conveniences for it. 

Alkaline antidotes are hartshorn and water, (a teaspoonful 
in two teacupfuls of water), soap and water, lime, whiting, soda, 
chalk, tooth-powder, plaster, magnesia, whitewash, and even 
wood ashes. 

Acid antidotes are vinegar and lemon juice. 

In giving an antidote never wait for it to dissolve. Just 
stir it up in any fluid at hand except oil, and have it swallowed 
immediately. 

Charles W. Dulles, M. D. 



APPARENT DEATH. 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION ASPHYXIA APNCEA. 

In this sub-division of short stops it is my purpose to in- 
clude all cases of sudden suspension of the phenomena of 
life, whether from drowning, hanging, sun-stroke, the inhala- 
tion of noxious gases, as foul air in wells, etc., or from what- 
ever other cause, capable of suddenly suspending the breath- 
ing and the action of the heart without destroying the integ- 
rity of the system. 

This suspension of the respiratory process is usually des- 
ignated by the very inappropriate name of asphyxia, which 
literally signifies, want of pulse. 

I prefer the term apnoea, as used by Dr. Watson, as of an 
origin corresponding with its application. 

Asphixia, from drowning. 

When a person who has been submerged in water until 
all manifestations of life are destroyed, is taken out, the face 
exhibits a turgid and livid appearance ; the eyes are open and 
staring; the limbs somewhat stiff; the tongue usually thrust 
a litde beyond the teeth ; and, in most instances, the pit of 
the stomach is tense and tumid. 
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Considerable controversy has existed concerning the mode 
in which drowning causes death. Many have contended that 
suffocation is produced by the water rushing into, and filling 
up the cavity of the lungs. 

On the other hand it has been satisfactorily ascertained, 
that in many instances of death from drowning, very little or 
no water gains admission into the lungs ; and it is now, I be- 
lieve, universally admitted that so long as the larynx retains 
any degree of irritability, no water can enter into the respir- 
atory passages ; and, consequently, that whenever water is 
found in the lungs, it must have entered into them after life 
was destroyed. Such is the peculiar sensibility of the res- 
piratory passage, that the moment water or any other sub- 
stance not in harmonious relation with them comes in con- 
tact with the mucous membrane of the larynx, the glottis is 
instantly thrown into a state of spasmodic constriction, which 
wholly prevents the ingress of the irritating fluid into the 
trachea. When, however, the sensibility of these parts is 
blunted, the water may rush in ; and hence it is not uncom- 
mon to find more or less of this fluid in the air-passages of 
those who have lain a long time under water. 

Many have supposed that drowning destroys life by ap- 
oplexy, that the functions of the brain are at once destroyed 
by congestion. On the contrary, many observations have 
been published, which show that vascular congestion within 
the head, though an occasional, is by no means a common or 
general phenomenon. 

Bichal on Life and Death, has given a very satisfactory 
explanation of the mode in which death is brought on by 
drowning and other analagous causes of asphyxia. 

When respiration is interrupted, the blood ceases to under- 
go the necessary chemical changes in the lungs ; black or ven- 
ous, instead of florid and arterial blood, is immediately sent 
to the left side of the heart, and thence throughout the sys- 
tem. Now it is well ascertained that the regular transmis- 
sion of arterial or red blood to the brain is indispensable to 
the performance of its functions ; and, therefore, one of the 
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first effects of interrupted respiration towards the destruction 
of vitality is a cessation of cerebral action, for want of red or 
arterial blood to excite the brain. The direct and instanta- 
neous consequence of this cessation of cerebral action is ces- 
sation of the animal functions, from want of excitement in the 
organs of these functions by the nervous influence and the 
red blood ; and from the same causes the heart soon ceases 
to act, and the circulation stops. Death from asphyxia, by 
submersion, strangulation, or the inhalation of mephitic gases, 
commences, therefore, in the brain, and those vital actions 
that are immediately dependant on the exercise of its func- 
tions namely, sensation, voluntary motion, thought, and 
the mechanical effort of respiration to cease a short time be- 
fore those actions which constitute what are called the or- 
ganic functions ; that is, the circulation, absorption, exhala- 
tion, etc., are obliterated. 

We will offer no apology for being thus minute in direc- 
tions ; for in no other instance is it so important that the 
people should possess the necessary knowledge to act with- 
out waiting for the aid of medical skill, as in these cases, a 
very few minutes delay make the difference between life and 
death. 

I will give the rules of the Metropolitan Board of Health 
of the city of New York, as taught by Professor Benjamin 
Howard. 

Rule I. Unless in danger of freezing, never move the 
patient from the spot where first rescued, nor allow by 
standers to screen off the fresh air, but instantly wipe clean 
the mouth and nostrils, rip and remove all clothing to a little 
below the waist, rapidly rub dry the exposed parts, and 
give two quick, smarting slaps on l^ie stomach with your 
hand. 

If this does not succeed immediately, proceed according 
to the following rules to perform artificial breathing. 

Rule. 2. Turn the patient on his face, a large bundle of 
tighdy rolled clothing being placed beneath his stomach, and 
press heavily over it upon the spine for half a minute. 
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Rule 3. Turn the patient quickly again on his back, the 
roll of clothing being so placed beneath it as to make the 
short ribs bulge prominently forward, and raise them a little 
higher than the level of the mouth. Let some bystander 
hold the tip of the tongue out of one corner of the mouth 
with a dry handkerchief, and hold both hands of the patient 
together, the arms being stretched forcibly back above the 
head. 




Rule 4. Kneel astride the patient's hips, and with your 
hands resting on his stomach, spread out your fingers so 
that you can grasp the waist about the short ribs. Now 
throw all your weight steadily forward upon your hands, 
while you at the same time squeeze the ribs deeply, as if 
you wished to. force everything in the chest upwards out of 
the mouth. Continue this while you can slowly count, one^ 
two, three, and then suddenly let go, with a final push, which 
springs you back to your first kneeling position. 

Remain erect upon your knees while you can count, one, 
two, then throw your weight forward as before, repeating the 
entire motions, at first about four or five times a minute, in- 
creasing the rate gradually to about fifteen times a minute, and 
continuing with the same regularity of time and motion, as 
is observed in the natural breathing which you are imitating. 

Rule 5. Continue this treatment, though apparently un- 
successful, for two hours, until the patient begins to breathe; 
and for a while after this help him by well timed pressure to 
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deepen his first gasps into full, deep breaths ; while the fric- 
tion of the limbs, which should if possible, have been kept 
up during the entire process, is now further increased. 

Rule 6. After treatment, externally. 

As soon as the breathing has become natural, strip the 
patient rapidly and completely. Enwrap him in blankets 
only. Put him in bed in a room comfortably warm, but with 
a free circulation of fresh air, and except for the administra- 
tion of internal treatment, let him have perfect rest. 

hiternally. Give a little hot brandy and water, or other 
stimulant at hand, every ten or fifteen minutes for the first 
hour, and as often thereafter as may seem expedient. 

In order to make this chapter as complete as possible, 
will add two other tried methods of resusitation. Dr. Mar- 
shall Hall's "ready method " has been found successful in so 
many cases, even after the body has been in the water a 
half of an hour. 

Rule I. Treat the patient, instantly on the spot, in the 
open air, freely exposing the face, neck, and chest to the 
breeze, except, in severe weather. 

Rule 2. Place the patient on his face, with his arms un- 
der the forehead, so that the tongue may fall forward, and 
leave entrance into the wind-pipe free, and that any fluids 
mayflow out of the mouth. 




Rule 3. Turn the body gradually, but completely on the 
side and a little more, and then again upon the face alter- 
nately, to induce inspiration and expiration. 
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Rule 4. When replaced apply pressure along the back 
ribs, and then remove it to induce further expiration and in- 
spiration, and proceed as before. 

Rule 5. Let these massures be repeated gently, delib- 
erately, but efficiently and perseveringly, sixteen times in the 
minute only. 

The Sylvester method: Lay the patient on his back, and 
having pulled the tongue forward, draw the arms up slowly 
over the head, by which means the ribs are elevated by the 
large fleshy muscles of the chest, which are attached to the 
arms, and inspiration is produced ; the arms are then to be 
brought down to the side of the chest, which they are to com- 
press in a slight degree, thereby inducing expiration. These 
movements are to be repeated as slowly as in the Marshall 
Hall method, and some claim that they give a more complete 
change of air to the lungs. 

Sometimes it is a matter of very great consequence to 
identify a dead body, and to this end it is necessary, if the 
features are changed to restore them as much as possible to 
what they were at the instant of death. This is done in a 
measure thus : Cover the cleansed body in water ; pass 
through it a stream of chlorine gas. This whitens the skin, 
improved by adding some common salt to the water, and in- 
jecting tincture of steel into some of the bloodvessels of the 
face. 

As lives are lost every summer at watering places, — 
the following suggestions may be seasonable, and ought to 
be kept about the person or within convenient reach. 

If a person is struggling in the water, approach the indi- 
vidual if possible from behind, and raise the head only out 
of the water by the hair ; and as a body loses a third or 
more of its weight when it is in the water, it requires but 
little strength to keep the head out of water, and to drag the 
body to the shore. For the same reason it does not hurt 
the person much who is thus held up and dragged. 

The grasp of a drowning person is so unreasoning and 
so convulsive, that every effort should be made by the res- 
cuer to escape his clutches. 
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Persons in the v/ater who can not swim, can keep their 
heads above the surface for a considerable time by commen- 
cing at once a vigorous and quick treading operation, with 
both arms extended, and the palms of the hand resting on 
the water, for, small as they are, some support is afforded. 
At other times, a person who has some presence of mind can 
support himself for half an hour in the water, and even longer, 
by throwing himself on his back, clasping both hands under 
him, throwing his face upward upon the water, his feet ex- 
tended, so that the nose only is out of the water. We can 
thus float for some time without the expenditure of much 
strength. "These things should be thought over carefully by 
all," says Dr. Hall, " that when there is occasion for them, the 
mind should feel at home in directing their execution." 




Suspended an imation from hanging. 

The cord should be instantly removed from the neck ; 
artificial respiration employed, as in cases of drowning, until 
reaction comes on, or the circulation is restored. Put the 
patient in a proper position, the head and neck rather high, 
but not bent forward. Rub the body gently with a cloth, 
toward the heart. In this way the blood in the veins may be 
forced onward toward the heart, and may cause it to act by 
the stimulus of distension. The heart is perhaps the last or- 
gan which loses the vitality, and by causing it to contract and 
send the blood into the lungs, they may be stimulated to 
24 
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action more than by any other means. Then proceed at 
once to perform artificial breathing, as directed in the rule 
given. 

Apparent death from noxious gases. 

Remove the body into a cool fresh current of air. Dash 
cold water on the face, neck and breast, and as soon as he 
can swallow, give him cold wine and water to drink, all the 
time applying dry friction to the extremities. 

Apparent death fi''07n burning charcoal. 

Some persons very thoughtlessly attempt to warm their 
sleeping or sitting rooms with a portable furnace or open pan 
filled with burning charcoal, or live coal from a wood fire. 
These coals throw off large quantities of Carbonic Acid gas 
— a deadly poison. This being heavier than atmospheric 
air, falls to the bottom of the room, and for a tonic may do 
no damage ; but, if there be no chimney-draught, or open 
door or window, it will rise above the heads of those in the 
room, and bring on asphyxia and death. 

Let such cases be treated the same as the preceding, with 
'the additional measure of attempting to excite breathing, as 
in the case of persons apparently dead from drowning. 

Appareitt death from lightning sti'oke. 

When persons happen to be overtaken by a thunderstorm, 
although they may not be terrified by lightning, yet they nat- 
urally \^ish for shelter from the rain which usually attends it, 
and therefore, if no house be at hand, generally take refuge 
under the nearest tree they can find. 

But in doing this, they unknowingly expose themselves to 
a double danger ; first, because, their clothes being thus kept 
dry, their bodies are rendered more liable to injury, the light- 
ning often passing harmlessly over a body whose surface is 
wet ; and, secondly, because a tree or any elevated object, in- 
stead of warding off, serves to attract and conduct the light- 
ning, which, in its passage, frequently rends the trunks or 
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branches, and kills any person or animal that happens to be 
close to it at the time. Instead of seeking protection, then, 
by retiring under the shelter of a tree, hay-rick, pillar, wall or 
hedge, the person should either pursue his way to the nearest 
house, or get to a part of the road or field, which has no 
object that can draw lightning towards it, and remain there 
until the storm has subsided. 

"It is particularly dangerous to stand near leaden spouts, 
or iron gates at such times ; metals of all kinds have so 
strong a conducting power for lightning, as frequently to 
lead it out of the course which it would otherwise have 
taken. 

When in the house, avoid standing near the window, or 
door, or walls, during a thunder-gust. The nearer you are 
placed to the middle of a room the better, 

When a person is struck by lightning, strip the body and 
throw bVicketsful of cold water over it for ten or fifteen minutes ; 
let continued frictions and inflations of the lungs be also prac- 
ticed ; let gentle shocks of electricity be made to pass 
through the chest, when a skillfull person can be procured to 
administer them ; and apply blisters to the chest." 

Apparent death from the effect of cold. 

The body should be brought into a room in which there 
is no fire, and rubbed with snow or cloth dipped in cold water. 
The friction should be directed from the stomach towards the 
extremities. In a few minutes after, the temperature of the 
water should be very gradually increased, so as not to heat 
the body suddenly. Stimulants may be applied to the lips 
and nostrils. 

The lungs must be inflated as in the treatment of the 
drowned. When the natural warmth of the body is return- 
ing, the patient should be put into a bed, wrapped in dry 
blankets, and be well rubbed with a flesh-brush. A little 
weak wine and water may be given, or a clyster adminis- 
tered containing a little wine or something slightly stimulative. 

Strict diet should be adhered to for some time after 
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recovery. When the Hmbs only are frozen, the application 
of snow or wet cloths is to be confined to the affected parts ; 
half a tea-spoonful of hartshorn, in a glass of water, may be 
advantageously administered, or a little weak spirits and 
water. 

Still-birth. 

If the newborn child has not already breathed, the navel- 
string, if it still pulsates, should not be tied until the after- 
birth is about to come away ; for the child is still nourished 
from the mother. 

When the child is detached, its mouth and nostrils should 
be cleansed of all mucus, and give it one or two smart slaps 
with your open hand on the belly, and it should be wrapped 
in warm flannels, or it may be placed to a warm bath. Ar- 
tificial respiration should be employed, as also frictions, stim- 
ulants to the nose, to the temples, and to the pit of the 
stomach. When there is no pulsation to be felt either about 
the heart or at the navel-string ; when the skin is pale, dis- 
colored, or livid, the flesh flabby, the limbs pliant and with- 
out motion, and, it may be, to all appearance dead, the 
means just pointed out should be, nevertheless, tried and 
persisted in for a considerable length of time. But let 
the child be instantly detached, in order that no time may 
be lost ; for its remaining connected with the mother can be 
of no avail. The simplest means of effecting artificial re- 
spiration is to push the wind-pipe gently backwards, to com- 
press the gullet, and then closing the child's nostrils, to 
blow into its mouth, either by applying directly on it one's own 
mouth, or interposing between the two a bit of gauze or mus- 
lin. Gentle pressure upon the chest and belly should be made 
by turns with the inflation or blowing into the lungs, in order 
to expel the air, and prepare the lungs to receive a new 
supply. When the breathing commences, but goes on feebly, 
a little cordial or gentle stimulant should be given ; it is fre- 
quently of great service. But when the breathing commences 
freely ; appearing, however, slow and labored, and the child 
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is In a state of stupor, it is in a state bordering on apoplexy ; 
and then the ligature should be loosed from the navel-string, 
and a tea-spoonful or two of blood should be allowed to 
escape. If the good effects of this are soon apparent, the 
ligature should be again applied ; but if they are not soon 
manifest, under these circumstances, also, the ligature should 
be reapplied, as the too great loss of blood would tend to 
throw the child into the same state of debility, or asphyxia, 
as that from which it has been withdrawn. 

The following remarks by Dr. Currey merit attention. 
"Before children are born, and until they have begun to cry, 
the tongue is drawn back into the throat, so that a kind of 
valve, which is attached to its root, is shut down over the 
opening into the wind-pipe, and the entrance of any foreign 
matter into the lungs thereby prevented. A finger should be, 
therefore introduced into the throat, and the root of the tongue 
be drawn forward, and the valve raised before proceeding to 
inflation," The upper part of the wind-pipe should also be 
pressed gently backwards and downwards, as noticed in the 
treatment. 

Apparent death from hunger. 

In case of starvation, the person should not be fed too 
freely at first, from fear of a fatal result. Injections of small 
portions of milk, beef tea or mutton bfoth, should be used. 
As soon as he can swallow, give warm milk, drop by drop 
through the mouth ; the quantity may be increased until the 
patient can take a teaspoonful, then a few drops of wine or 
brandy may be added. Rice water, barley water, and toast 
may also be used. Nourishment should be given every ten 
or fifteen minutes ; as the patient improves, beef tea or broth 
may be given in small quantities. 

Apparent deatJi from falls or blows. 

Put five drops of tincture of Arnica in a tumblerful of 
water, and give a tea-spoonful every two or three minutes 
until several doses have been taken. The parts which have 
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been injured by fall or blow, should be bathed with a solution 
of the tincture of, Arnica and cold water. Injections of the 
same mixture may also be used. 

Apparent death from violent mental emotio7is. 
See Fainting. 

Of the signs of real death. 

If the heart beat cannot be detected by the ear applied 
close to the left side of the chest, near to the left nipple, and 
pulsation have ceased in the arteries of the neck and arm ; 
if the chest remains thoroughly motionless, and rising and 
falling of the ribs can no longer even in small degree be ob- 
served, while a mirror put before the mouth has no dimness 
on its surface from moisture, then the bystander will be justi- 
fied in concluding that death has occurred. 



BURNS AND SCALDS. 

Burns or scalds, unless extensive, are not particularly 
dangerous. When, however, they cover a large surface, or 
are deep, they are both dangerous and troublesome. It be- 
comes every one to know how to act in case of such acci- 
dents, because burns are inflicted suddenly, medical men are 
not always at hand, and yet it is necessary to do something 
immediately, to relieve the acute pain which follows these 
injuries. 

The want of presence of mind at the time of the acci- 
dent often renders burns more severe than they otherwise 
would be. How frequently does it happen that females, 
when there dresses catch fire, instead of taking the most 
prompt means of extinguishing the flames, generally increase 
them, by running about screaming for assistance, when they 
ought to lie down on the floor and roll over and over on the 
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carpet. The erect position of course allows the flames to 
spread and rise rapidly to the head and neck, parts where 
the fire is most to be dreaded ; whereas the horizontal posi- 
tion, on the contrary, has a considerable effect in preventing 
their extending. In such cases the hearth-rug, table-cover, 
a shawl, or any woolen article, are the things to be used by 
any one who may happen to be near, for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing the flames. It also frequently occurs Vv^hen the 
legs and feet are scalded, that instead of cutting the stock- 
ings and removing them gently, they are drawn ofl", carrying 
the scarf-skin along with them ; and the true skin being then 
exposed, the most excruciating pain is produced. 

Treatment. 

The principle on which burns are now treated is that of 
excluding them from the air ; which may be done by cover- 
ing the burned or scalded parts with flour, or enveloping 
them with cotton wool. 

It is in general advisable before employing the cotton, 
either to immerse the parts in cold water, if their situation 
will admit of this being done, or apply to them pieces of fine 
linen dipped in cold water, or vinegar and water, and wetted 
frequently during several hours, or until the pain and heat 
are removed. But when the burned surface is extensive there 
is always a sensation of chilliness, which is generally accom- 
panied with shiverings. In this case cold applications would 
do harm, and they ought not to be employed, even when the 
burn is slight, if there be a tendency to shivering ; nor should 
they be continued if the patient be not relieved by them, or 
if they bring on shivering ; and they are always improper 
when the injury is on the breast, belly, or on any part of the 
trunk of the body. 

When the legs and feet are scalded, they should be 
plunged as soon as possible into cold water, and kept im- 
mersed in it a considerable length of time before the stock- 
ings are removed. By this means blisters are often pre- 
vented. 
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The blisters, or vesicles, which frequently make their ap- 
pearance suddenly, in consequence of a burn or scald, should 
be punctured with a needle, and the fluid allowed to escape. 
The burned parts are afterwards to be washed v/ith tepid 
water before applying flour or cotton. 

The application of flour to burned and scalded parts 
has long been preferred to any other form of treatment, 
inasmuch as the flour relieves the pain almost as soon as it 
is applied, thus rendering the application of cold lotions un- 
necessary. 

In cases of deep burns, treated either by cotton or flour, 
it becomes necessary to remove the dressing and examine the 
parts about once a week, until the sloughs have separated, 
and subsequent discharge of matter has diminished. After 
the dead parts have been detached, it is often found difficult 
to keep down proud flesh ; in such cases pressure over the 
dressing by means of sheet lead, has an excellent effect, 
when properly graduated. The principal advantage derived 
from cotton or flour is during the acute stage, and therefore 
when the crust or paste formed in the manner above men- 
tioned is detached from the ulcerated surface, the ulcers may 
either be treated by astringent lotions, pressure, keeping the 
proud flesh under by touching it with lunar caustic or blue 
vitriol, and the other means in general use in such cases, or 
the flour or cotton may be re-applied and removed every six 
or eight days until a cure is effected. 

The dressings should be changed quickly, so that the 
parts may be exposed as little as possible to the air; and 
when the burned surface is extensive, it must not be all ex- 
posed at once. 

If the burn can be immediately wrapped in a mixture of 
lime and sweet oil, or lime and lard, then wrapped in cotton 
or a cloth. If the burn is not very extensive it may be re- 
lieved by painting it with collodion, and wrapping it in a 
soft cloth. Care must be taken in changing the dressing, to 
expose it to the air as little as possible. A few drops of 
carbolic acid added to the oil of thyme have been found ex- 
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cellent. Common baking soda, saturated with water and 
spread on thickly, is excellent and always at hand. If the 
burns be not very deep, cotton cloths wet in alum water and 
applied quickly are of much use. 

In whatever manner burns may be treated, the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent contractions of joints, and im- 
proper adhesions between the raw surfaces. The position 
ought always to be such as to keep the skin extended. 
Hence, when the front of the arm and forearm, or the back 
of the leg and thigh, are burnt, splints are required to keep 
the limbs extended ; but attention must be paid not to allow 
the joints to become stiff by retaining them too long in one 
position ; they ought to be moved by an attendant from time 
to time, in order to prevent rigidity, otherwise it might after- 
wards be both a tedious and difficult matter to restore them 
to freedom of motion. To prevent raw surfaces from adher- 
ing to each other they must be kept separated by placing 
something between them ; for example, to keep the fingers 
from growing to each other, it is usual either to place strips 
of adhesive plaster between them, or to keep them extended 
on a hand-board. 

In slight burns no internal treatment is necessary, repose 
and low diet are sufficient ; but in severe cases, when there 
is shivering, or a tendency to it, and the patient complains 
of being cold, and has sickness at stomach, a pale counten- 
ance and weak pulse, stimulants are indicated ; a little warm 
water, with ten to twenty drops of laudanum, are to be given 
occasionally ; and bottles of hot water, or hot bricks, are to 
be applied to the feet, until the system recovers from the 
shock. The warm bath is the best for children, to restore 
reaction. During the inflammatory stage the diet must be 
light and confined to vegetables, fruits and farinaceous sub- 
stances ; while the patient may drink freely of cooling drinks. 

Dr. John B. C. Guzo reccommends pure glycerine, or half 
water, applied on linen compresses. Has used also glycer- 
ine and collodion in a mixture of one part of the former and 
three of the latter, applied with a camel's hair brush. This 
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preparation does not scale or crack off from the skin and ac- 
commodates itself to muscular action and the movement of 
the limbs ; and prevents in a great degree the unsightly 
puckering and contraction v^^hich too often interferes with 
the proper action of joints involved in the accident. 

Alcohol m burns and scalds. 

The Chicago Medical Jourjial gives the following : 

" Saturate a soft piece of fabric with alcohol, lay it over the 
burn, then cover it with cotton or finely picked oakum. This 
is the most cleanly dressing that can be adopted. It may 
be thought that alcohol applied to a burn will produce more 
pain ; but try it and you will be agreeably surprised to ob- 
serve how quickly it allays the pain ; subsequently disturb 
the dressing as little as possible ; wet the dressing occasion- 
ally with alcohol, and the result you will find better than by 
any other method." 

I apprehend there are but few households that have not 
a knowledge of some good remedy to apply in case of 
burns or scalds ; yet with astonishing indifference to constant 
liabilities to such accidents, are seldom prepared. When 
necessity, with its appalling associations, comes suddenly upon 
the household, as come thus they do, they are totally unpre- 
pared ; valuable moments irredeemably lost, difificulties mul- 
tiplying, dangers threatening, and only too often death steps 
in rendering all further efforts useless ; then it is we have 
time for reflection ; then it is we realize in full measure the 
sadness of those words "it might have been." 

In addition to the dressings already enumerated, we may 
add starch. Soap, a remedy of great service in burns may 
be found in every home ; make a thick creamy paste with 
the soap and warm water, spread this on a linen cloth, and 
after opening the blisters, apply. This may be renewed as 
often as required. Carbolized oil may be made quickly by 
mixing an ounce of liquid Carbolic Acid and one pint of 
sweet oil. Saturate lint or linen pieces and lay over the 
burned surface. This remedy is one easily made and should 
be had in every home. 
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Arnica and Sweet oil or Sweet oil and water well shaken 
»and applied as carbolized oil, is good. 

The following formulas are highly recommended as forming 
preparations of great merit. The difficulty in their use in 
emergencies is the time required in their preparation. To 
be available they must be prepared and ready for use. 

In the St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, Dr. A. U. 
Buckmeister, Ambulance Surgeon, Brooklyn, L. I., furnishes 
the following as the treatment he uses in burns, he says : 
"After trying the various dressings for burns in vogue and 
all of them proving unsatisfactory, the following, improvised 
by the writer, has proved efficacious : To equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and water, to which lime has been added, making it 
about three times the strength of the aqua calcis, (common 
lime water) there is placed enough bi-carbonate of soda (com- 
mon baking soda) to make a thick pastry mass ; this mass is 
applied with loose bandages in the usual way. This dress- 
ing has all the advantages of the bi-carbonate of soda alone, 
and does not adhere to the skin.'* 

We find in the Concurs Medical the liniment of Sacrate 
of lime recommended by M. Constantin Paul. Slacked lime 
and sugar in equal parts are triturated together. Water is 
then gradually added until the mixture becomes very liquid. It 
is then allowed to stand for 48 hours, and then filtered. The 
solution is evaporated to a thin syrup, and this is mixed in 
equal parts with a solution of one part of glycerine and three 
parts of oil. This liniment has the advantage of containing a 
larger proportion of lime in a given quantity. It is applied 
to burns, and covered over with raw cotton. — Ibid. 

Homoeopatic treatment external, in these cases is very 
similar to that which I have already given. 



ALCOHOLISM. 
As a disease of itself alcoholism has not so been consid- 
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ered until within a comparatively recent date ; by this we do 
not wish to be understood as saying that it has not, until of 
late years existed, for such is not the case ; but as a distinct- 
ive malady of the nervous system it has not received special 
attention. 

It affects directly the nervous system and in short is a 
disease of the nerves, and as such is the parent of many and 
innumerable diseases. Insomnia, irritability, loss of appetite, 
and scores of every day complaints so common to people of 
indoor life and sedentary habits. In fatal cases it may often 
be found under the name of " heart disease" if the patient 
be respectable ; if, however, his path be upon poverty's high- 
way, the coroner's jury will say " death from alcoholic poison" 
and the popular verdict will be '* drunkenness "; though in 
both cases it was the same. 

We shall, in treating of this subject, divide it into two 
classes, acute and chronic alcoholism. 

Acute. 

Of this, the former classification, it is necessary to say 
but little in the present connection. It is not as in the sec- 
ond case the result of long and continued use of alcoholic 
liquors ; but the immediate result of an excessive consump- 
tion thereof by one whose nervous system is in such a con- 
dition as to be unable to immediately throw off the effect of 
the excitement produced by thus suddenly overtaxing the 
nervous organism. If from this, the patient recovers, the 
disease is seldom dignified with a name. 

Alcohol taken in a large dose or concentrated form may 
cause death suddenly from shock, and this would belong to 
this class of cases, and in fact all shocks to the nervous 
system by the excessive use of alcohol may, we think, prop- 
erly be called acute alcoholism, though to our knowledge no 
such classification has heretofore been recogfnized. 

Symptoms, (acute. ^ 

If the quantity of alcoholic liquor consumed be very 
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great, or if the strength of the liquor be considerable, the 
symptoms of poisoning may show themselves within two or 
three minutes after the dose has been taken. When the 
strength of the alcoholic liquor swallowed has been inconsid- 
erable, or the quantity small, the symptoms may not become 
manifest for an hour or more. The first effect noticed will 
be a diffused glow upon the face, arising from the central 
heat ; a feeling of self-satisfaction, a quickening of the pulse, 
thought becomes more rapid at this stage, but often far from 
clear ; and soon there is slight confusion ; memory is im- 
paired, and the spirit is buoyant ; a little later he stammers, 
becomes giddy and his eye-sight is defective ; the movement 
of his limbs is almost automatic. In short the individual is 
intoxicated — drunk ; at length loses the power of speech and 
motion ; insensibility comes on. The countenance is bloated 
and the pupil of the eye dilated and fixed ; the lips livid and 
the breathing sterterous. In cases where death ensues, its 
approach is indicated by pallor, cold perspiration, feeble, but 
quick pulse and muscular relaxation. 

Chronic. 

The cases which demand the most attention from the med- 
ical profession, are those arising from the habitual use of al- 
coholic liquors, and which we call chronic. The liquor when 
first taken produces more or less of a shock upon the nerv- 
ous system, but is the dfsease which arises rather from the 
secondary than the first effect of alcoholic liquors. The par- 
taking of alcohol first producing the results, under the first 
division, after frequent repetition, degenerates from the in- 
creased action of the brain, first into constant irritation, then 
into real inflammation ; the coats of the vessels are thickened 
and lose their transparancy, the cerebral texture diminishes 
in delicacy and elasticity ; and efiusions of water in small 
quantities are not uncommon, and the patient suffers from 
cerebral disease. As in all cases of increased action upon 
the parts of any of the human system are, and must be, fol- 
lowed by prolonged rest. We find excessive sleep following 
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in the wake of drunkenness ; and the more frequently extra 
demands are made upon the nervous system, the louder are 
the demands for rest, and the nerves become weaker until 
they are so shattered they can no longer entirely shake off 
stupor produced by the secondary effect of the liquor. Con- 
fusion of thouofht, delirious excitement, nausea and vomitin^r 
and often diarrhoea, follow. Ultimately it induces a state of 
narcotism, and in fatal cases is sometimes mistaken for 
poison by administration of opiate poisons ; a mistake which 
cannot be too carefully guarded against, for so many of the 
symptoms of opium and alcoholic poison are similar. Yet 
there are symptoms of a character so dissimilar in the two 
cases, that a mind free from prejudice and seeking the truth, 
will, after learning the habits of the patient or diseased as the 
case is most likely to be, have little or no difficulty in deter- 
mining between opium and alcoholic poison. 

In case of opium poison the patient passes into a stupor 
or lethargy, (called coma), from which he can not be aroused 
and dies in that condition. The pupil of the eye is con- 
tracted, but in case of death from alcoholic poison, (chronic 
alcoholism), the patient can readily be aroused by a noise, and 
after death and just preceding, the pupil of the eye is ex- 
panded. So important do we deem this matter that we here 
insert a diagram or table, prepared by the attorneys Hain and 
Kenyon in the celebrated murder case of the state of Mis- 
souri against Wagoner, showing the individual symptoms of 
each and those common to both. The mistake should not be 
made of confounding alcoholism with drunkenness, though 
in many respects they are the same, yet the former is pro- 
duced by the use of alcoholic liquor, independent of the 
poisonous adulteration contained therein, while the latter is, 
we think, as often due to the adulteration as to the liquor, 
though in both cases the more impure the liquor, and the 
greater the adulteration, the more serious is the effect upon 
the patient. 
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SYMPTOMS OF ALCOHOLIC AND OPIUM 
POISONING. 



ACUTE ALCOHOLISM. 
INDIVIDUAL SYMPTOMS. 

Great excitement, face 
flushed, pupil of eye expand- 
ed, confusion of ideas ; after 
death pupils dilated ; in ex- 
treme cases alcoholic odor. 

These symptoms are the 
result of sudden and large 
quantities of alcoholic liquor. 



CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM. 
INDIVIDUAL SYMPTOMS. 

Giddiness, stupor, ten- 
dency to sleep, roused by 
noise, vomiting, purging, 
cerebro-congestion, sudden 
death by stupor, lungs con- 
gested, eyes heavy and pu- 
pils expanded, lips livid, mus- 
cles flabby and relaxed. 

Specially individzLal. 
Inflammation of stomach, 
dropsy, diabetes, paralysis, 
liver enlarged, mucus mem- 
brane of stomach highly cor- 
rugated and skin contracted. 



SYMPTOMS COMMON TO AL- 
COHOLISM AND OPIUM POISON. 

Giddiness, tendency to 
stupor, later coma ; can not 
walk, relaxation of muscles, 
vomiting, purging, cerebral 
congestion, sudden death 
while comatose, lungs con- 
gested, brain congested, lips 



OPIUM POISON. 
INDIVIDUAL SYMPTOMS. 

Passes into complete leth- 
argy, relaxation of muscles 
and inability to walk, face 
pale, pupil contracted; in 
late stages can not be 
aroused , deep breathing, 
swoons, pulse short and full, 
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livid, convulsions some time lower jaw drops, convulsions 
before death ; secondary as- infrequently, in lethargy of- 
phyxia, recovery of sensibil- ten sweat, (eliminated thcrc- 
ity, death. by), often insensible in fif- 

teen minutes in cases of 
laudanum, but in cases of 
solid opium, concious for an 
hour or two in rare cases. 
Death — pupil of eye con- 
tracted, stomach in a healthy 
state, strong smell of opium 
if present in the stomach in 
larger quantities. 

Conditions and climate. 

While there is doubtless much truth in the, idea so com- 
mon at the present day that "the error of drinking to excess 
depends much upon the climate and temperature of the coun- 
try, of the persons who indulge," we do not believe that 
climate and temperature have so much to do with the growth 
of the disease under discussion as the habits and life of die 
patient. It has been sai5 that an amount of liquor which 
would have no perceptible effect upon a person in a cold 
climate would result in the danoferous intoxication of an indi- 
vidual In a warmer climate. With this theory we cannot agree. 
We find the percentage of alcohol contained in various 
liquors of different countries and localities varying and contain- 
ing ingredients of different character, hence it is difficult to tell 
the exact effect that climate may have upon the growth of al- 
coholism. The habits and condition of Individuals have very 
much to do with both, the immediate and continued influence 
alcohol obtains over the system. Montesque says: "A 
German drinks through custom, founded upon constitutional 
necessity," and a "Spaniard through choice, or out of a mere 
wantonness of luxury." In the former case we see the in- 
dividual become happy, but not wicked, and no perceptable 
ill effect follows, while on the other hand the Spaniard be- 
comes quarrelsome and vicious. On this account, the eminent 
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writer sees and accounts for the difference solely upon the 
climate, forgetting that the two seldom drink the same liquor, 
and that their modes of life are entirely at variance. 

Living in the same climate and of the same nationality 
are two persons, one uses alcohol and soon becomes diseased 
and dies from its effects ; the other possessing greater nervous 
vital powers, uses it to a greater extent and lives, and enjoys 
the best of health. 

It would be the height of folly to suppose that the profes- 
sional more in his office could escape from alcoholism and use 
the liquor to the same extent of the muscular and ever active 
cowboy on the plain. The more the patient exercises in the 
open air, the less potential is the use of alcoholic liquor to 
fasten its deadly effects upon the system. We know of no 
climate where this disease does not prevail, and so far as we 
are able to learn, it is unassurably in proportion to the percent- 
age of alcohol consumed. 

« 

Connection with other diseases. 

As we have stated chronic alcoholism is a disease of the 
nervous system, and the result of long continued use of alco- 
holic liquor, and the number of diseases arising therefrom are 
by far, more numerous than we are apt to think. We will 
often hear that A. B. died very suddenly of heart disease, 
fatty degeneration, apoplexy, or by some one of the many 
diseases by which sudden death may be accounted for, where 
if the real facts were made known, we would understand that 
he died from the effects of alcoholic poison. But that would 
never do ; polite society would be shocked, and the physician 
would lose his practiee, if he possessed sufficient temerity to 
correctly report the facts of the case. Thus it is that death is 
attributed to other than the real cause, and youth is encour- 
aged in the moderate use of liquor, when it would have spurned 
the proffered glass, did it but realize that an assassin, not 
heart disease, did the deadly work, and been thus protected, 
because of the cloak society compells honesty to assume. 
Moderate drinking often fastens disease upon the system and 
25 
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in the earliest stages the patient becomes nervous, and instead 
of stopping the use of alcohol, he is apt to resort oftener to the 
exhilerating effect of larger and stronger doses, all of which 
is a mistake, and soon he or she will cease to follow the ordinary 
vocations of life without first resorting to stimulants. Then 
comes a general debility of the body and mind, nerveousness 
without the ability to sleep, blindness and headache. Here let 
common sense be the patient's physician, for his doctor will 
not always tell his patient's disease, even if he knows, 
and he may recover, for of all remedies the best is to cease 
drinking, and it may be necessary to do so gradually, and so 
far as possible live and exercise in the open air. The follow- 
ing article from a well known physician shows the pernicious 
effect of one popular remedy for drunkeness : 

During five years I have read over a hundred cases of 
death from chloral, some thirty or forty of these in this city 
alone ; yet there are prominent physicians here who, instead 
of describing less dangerous hut just as effectual remedies, 
prefer to temporarily kill (that is what chloral does) the 
ideational centres of their patients' brains. In an institution 
here — an institution which receives a large amount of money 
from the city — chloral is used in treating cases of dipsomania ; 
and yet for years past chloral has been placed amongst the 
list of obsolescent medical preparations. No well-informed 
physician ought or will use it, for the reason that it is not 
only a dangerous medicament, but also one which may inflict 
a worse disease on the patient than that for which it is given. 

It is a German discovery^ dating back some twenty or 
more years, and was first introduced into English practice by 
the celebrated scientist. Dr. B. W. Ricliardson, who, how- 
ever, has lived to see his error and its evils ; and, like a true 
man who has committed a folly and repents it, has publicly 
condemned its use in an able article in the Contemporary Re- 
view, in which he uses the following language with reference 
to it : "It is the regret of my life that I ever took part in the 
introduction of such a pernicious drug." 

Yet, despite this evidence of one of the ablest men living; 
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despite the fact that chloral has destroyed thousands of 
people, despite the fact that all scientific men know it to be 
devoid of any curative properties whatever, its only action be- 
ing to paralyze and deaden, it is still administered in the in- 
stitution referred to as a remedy for drunkenness ! 

I have had in my practice large numbers of people who 
were victims of chloral and opium, and I have yet to find one 
who has not been made such by either the ignorance or willful 
maliciousness of that class of medical men who desire to tem- 
porarily quiet the nerves of their restless patients, without 
caring a jot whether death does or does not ensue twenty-four 
hours afterward. Respectfully, etc. 

R. D'Unger, M. D. 

Enough has been said concerning the relation which ex- 
ists between the chronic alcoholism and other diseases, but 
we wish to quote the opinion of a psychological authority 
which illustrates in variety some of the points already so briefly 
alluded to. "That intoxication," says Greisinger, "when 
carried to a certain extent as a dreamy condition with nu- 
merous hallucinations and illusions really resembles insanity, 
is easily understood. Sometimes we see individuals who 
after taking of a relatively small quantity of spirits, and with- 
out being in a state of deep intoxication, but retaining fully 
their consciousness, present a great tendency to commit very 
extravagant, noisy and foolish acts ; a circumstance which 
may be truly considered as a symptom of predisposition to 
mental disease. 

Moreover there occur in drunkards sudden convulsive 
states which resemble epileptic attacks, and which are some- 
times followed by a condition of forgetfulness and tranquil 
delirium ; and at other times by outbreaks of furious delirium, 
which has been termed, the convulsive form of intoxication. 
The habitual drunkard, in whom the habit is already far ad- 
vanced presents also, even when he is not in a state of intox- 
ication, many signs which indicate the existance of an ad- 
vancing chronic disease of the brain, and which make him 
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closely resemble the mentally diseased. Indeed the condition 
may gradually pass into insanity, and particularly into de- 
mentia ; and these are constantly found in the brains of ha- 
bitual drunkards, as in many of the insane, the result of pas- 
sive congestion, chronic opacities, and thickening of the cere- 
bral membranes. The appetite acquired by habit is so 
powerful, and the ideas which might oppose it are so weak, 
and the will has become so paralyzed, that he even, though 
he is aware that he renders himself despised and contempt- 
ible ; undermines his constitution ; and disturbs his domestic 
happiness ; ruins his business ; and every day postpones the 
good resolution which he perhaps has made. 

The craving, the dizziness, the dullness of the senses, the 
muscular feebleness, the stomach complaints from which he 
suffers, are each time he partakes, alleviated for the moment, 
and it may perhaps be partly owing to the fact that these dis- 
orders require each day to be remedied, that drunkenness is 
often so inveterate. The above, though not written upon the 
subject under consideration, we deem well worthy of consider- 
ation. The brief outline in this chapter together with the 
table is sufficient to enable the careful reader to diagnose a 
case of alcoholism as readily as though he had read volumes 
upon the subject. 
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DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
AIR-PASSAGES. 

The upper air-passages, their diseases and tt'eatment. 

In the classification and arrangement of diseases, and sub- 
sequently their treatment, I have elected, for the purpose of 
simplifying the work, to divide diseases of the respiratory 
organs into two local subdivisions ; diseases of the upper air 
passages, and diseases of the chest. Some among the most 
important diseases affecting the respiratory organs, are 
seated in these upper air passages ; these passages consist of 
the nose, pharynx, larynx and trachea, and are above the 
chest. An eminent medical writer on this subject says : ' 
" Certain anatomical and physiological points pertaining to 
these passages are to be kept in mind with a view to a clear 
apprehension of the diseases in this situation." 

The Nose is an organ of special sense, as well as a part of 
the respiratory apparatus, its cavities are quiet extensive, ex- 
tending from their anterior openings into the throat, and from 
the roof of the mouth upward to the superior portion of the 
external nose. These cavities are lined with a mucus or pe- 
tuitary membrane, classified in these parts as the Schniderian, 
taking the name of its discoverer. 

The Pharynx is the membranous sack, immediately 
behind the tongue, and forms the principal part of what is 
generally spoken of as the throat, forming part of both 
the air passage and the passage for the food. If the 
tongue is depressed and we look into the mouth, we will no- 
tice a constriction at the posterior part of the tongue called 
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the fauces, and situated at this point are two almond shaped 

glands the tonsils. Hanging from the roof of the mouth at 

this point is the soft palate, with a smaller depending portion 
the uvula, and posterior to and below the tongue, a reddish 
substance projecting upwards — the epiglottis, a leaf shaped 

cartilage, the first portion of the laryjix. Behind all these 

we observe a somwhat large cavernous space, which is the 
pharynx. These various parts assist in the acts of respira- 
tion and modulation of the human voice. The larynx is situ- 
ated immediately below the tongue, and not only forms a 
part of the air passages, but is especially interesting as the 
organ of voice. It is composed of a frame work of seven car- 
tilages joined together by as perfect joints as the knee or 
elbow. These cartilages are moved by several small muscles, 
which varies the size and form of the passage through it. If 
we examine its cavity, we will find it divided by two promi- 
nent elevations of the mucous Inembrane on each side, which 
are caused by two bands of fibrous tissues that pass from be- 
hind forward and are called the vocal cords. The cartilages 
of the larynx and muscles are so arranged that these cords 
can be made tense or relaxed, brought near together to 
diminish the aperture, or drawn apart to relax it. 

Hence the great range of the human voice commanding 
as it does, two or three octaves. The voice has nine perfect 
tones, however, out of these nine tones we have no less than 
17,592,044,415 different sounds, thus; fourteen different mus- 
cles, alone or together, produce 6,383,530 ; indirect muscles 
173,741,823; and altogether produce the almost incredible 
number first given. Were a sound uttered each consecutive 
second it would take 5575^ years to make all the .different 
noises capable of being uttered by these organs through the 
mouth. This would give 123^ sounds to each of the 1,400, 
000,000, of the earth's population, and perhaps explain how 
it may be possible that no two voices sound exacdy alike. 
The trachea is the continuation of the air-passage downward 
from the larynx. It is a cylindrical tube about one inch in 
diameter, formed of a skeleton of cartilaginous rings, cov- 
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ered by fibrous tissue, (a thread-like structure), and lined by 
mucous membrane. These rings do not come together by 
to ^ of an inch behind, as is also the case with the bronch- 
ial tubes ; the interspace being filled by muscular fibre, the 
diameter of the tubes can be greatly lessened as is the case 
in the act of sneezing", and the cause of the difficult breathino- 
in asthma. 

As you study the various diseases, to which these parts 
are subject, you will realize the advantage to be derived in 
the somewhat lengthened anatomical statement I have given 
of them. 

Injiammatio7i of the nose. 

This trouble may have its origin from various causes. 
We may have an inflammation of the septum, (middle divis- 
ion), of the nose, brought about by injury to the parts, ter- 
minating, at times, in a painful abcess. In these cases the 
abcess should be opened and the affected parts cleansed two 
or three times daily with warm soap-suds, or warm water to 
which ten (10) to twenty (20) drops of liquid carbolic acid 
has been added to each pint of water. 

Ou^onic mflain7natio7i of the inside of the nose, particu- 
larly of the septum, may have its origin in secondary or ter- 
tiary syphilis, or a very similar condition in appearance m^y 
have its origin in an individual of scrofulous tendencies ; the 
results, aside from the sufferings of the patient, are often 
times exceedingly unpleasant, the whole nasal septum is fre- 
quently eaten away, thereby greatly deforming the feature. 
This condition, whenever presenting, should, at an early mo- 
ment, receive prompt treatme*nt at the hands of an intelli- 
gent physician. Another peculiar form of inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the nose bears great likeness to one 
of the forms of an eruption of the skin known as eczeiiia. 
It is very annoying and .quite difficult, when chronic, to effect 
a cure. A preparation of oxide of zinc, one drachm ; glycer- 
ine, two drachms ; a solution of sub-acetate of lead, one 
drachm ; and lime water, four ounces ; may be applied two 
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or three times daily ; taking care to keep the parts well 
cleansed with castile soap and warm water. Mild aperient 
salines, if needed, should be given occasionally. 

For constitutional treatment, the following is very excel- 
lent ; if the outbreak is favored by debility : 

Quinine, one (i) grain ; reduced iron, one (i) to two (2) 
grains ; extract of nux vomica, % to grain ; extract of 
chamomile, one (i) grain ; this quantity to be made into one 
pill. Two or three of these should be taken daily ; contin- 
uing until all trace of the disease has disappeared. 

Ho7noeopathic treatme7tt. 

In practice we sometimes meet a condition of the petuit- 
ary membrane lining the nose, which bear marked character- 
istics of an eczematoiis condition of the skin. This outbreak, 
not always confined to the internal, extends to the external 
nose and the lips, presenting a typical redness, quickly fol- 
lowed by the formation of little blisters which break and dis- 
charge a thin watery matter that, drying, forms thin yellow 
crusts. The disease is a very obstinate one, running a slow 
course. Murcurioits, or kali bychromicum. In the more ob- 
stinate cases use graphites. These remedies should be per- 
sisted in until cure is effected. 

Submucus infiltration of the vomer ^ or lateral part of the 
middle bone of the nose. 

This gives rise to a puffy appearance of the membrane 
, covering the bone, the puff presenting a whitish color, mark- 
edly distinct from the surrounding parts. The affection is 
usually symmetrical, but not infrequently exists to a greater 
extent upon one side than upon another. The treatment 
consists in tearing away the portions ot the protrusion with- 
in reach and cauterizing the parts. This may have to be re- 
peated a number of times, as the trouble is a very difficult 
one to eradicate. 
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Tumors of the nose. 

Of these there are a variety. I will confine myself to 
those of the more common forms, those of a mucus growth. 
One of these, polypi, is a simple fungoid growth of the Schni- 
derian membrane, the out-growth of chronic catarrh ; the 
other an idiopathic, or original growth, with vessels and cell- 
ular tissue. These tumors often prove quite troublesome, 
closing the nostrils to that degree, as to greatly impede res- 
piration. When pedunculated, with small attachment, they 
may be torn away and the parts washed with cold water until 
the bleeding stops. The following have been very highly 
recommended as curative in these cases. A snuff — of pow- 
ered wild cabbage, or the juice of the root, the polypus, will 
fall off in three days ; but to effect a radical cure, the remedy 
should be continued several days. 

Homosopathic ti^eatment. 

Calcaria carbonica, in the higher attenuations ; also for 
all polypoid excressences of the Schniderian membrane. 

Nose bleed (epistaxis). 

Is ordinarily attended with but little danger ; in some 
cases it proves beneficial to the patient. It may occur either 
traiimatically , that is through violence, such as sneezing, 
snuffing irritating substances up the nose, by a blow, by in- 
flammation, congestion of the parts, or ulceration of the 
lining membrane of the nose ; or idiopathically, it occurs 
among children, and especially in boys about the age of pu- 
berty, and in girls in vicarious menstruation. In adults, par- 
ticularly of advanced years, it is indicative of an over dis- 
tended or obstructed conditon of the venous system of the 
brain, arising from Bright's, or from heart disease. It occurs 
in fevers, as a relief in determination of blood to the head, 
from over indulgent living, anger, constipation, excessive use 
of intoxicating liquors, etc. There are many methods of 
treating nose bleed ; among others, exposure to cold air, 
bathing the head, face, neck, hands and wrists in cold water ; 
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bathing hands and feet in warm water containing powdered 
mustard ; placing a large key to the back of the neck is an 
old, familiar and often tried remedy ; drawing cold water up 
the nostrils is another ; plugging the nose with lint saturated 
with water and vinegar ; ice-cold compresses to forehead, 
temples or nose. Powdered gum-arabic blown up the nos- 
trils is a very efficient remedy ; likewise a solution of tannin 
or alum, or both, either in solution or powder. Persulphate 
of iron (Monsel's salts) blown up through a tube, in the form 
of a powder, or a ten, or twenty per cent, solution, or even 
stronger, may be blown up the nostril. Grated, dried, sak 
beef, or lint dipped in a solution of sulphate of zinc and ger- 
anium, and passed up the nostrils has been known to suppress 
some very severe cases. Where a strong astringent is in- 
dicated, and Monsel's salts can not be obtained, the follow- 
ing comes well recommended : Alum, one (i) drachm ; sub- 
nitrate of bismuth and nitrate of potassium, each four (4) 
drachms. First remove all clots, then blow the powder up 
the nostril. 

The Cinciiifiati Clinic reported a case of a habitual 
drinker with whom bleeding at the nose occurred every third 
day, that was effectually cured by the application of a fly 
blister over the region of the liver. Where nose bleed oc- 
curs in children from picking at the nose, some means should 
be adopted to prevent the act. In obstinate cases it maybe- 
come necessary to plug the nose from behind, to accomplish 
this, provide yourself with a small flexible catheter ; pass a 
waxed silk or hemp thread or cord through the eye of the in- 
strument, pass this carefully along the floor of the nose until 
upon opening the mouth the end may be seen, then with a 
blunt hook, or some instrument, catch the free end of the 
cord and pull it forward out of the mouth, to this, at some 
distance from the end, tie a small roll of dry lint, or sponge, 
with the fingers place this behind the palate, withdraw the 
catheter, with it the end of the cord attached thereto ; detach 
the cord from the catheter, and by pulling upon the end of 
the cord, coming out of the mouth into the posterior part of 
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the nose ; this may be made less difficult by manipulating the 
pledgets with the fingers as they are being drawn up into 
the nose. These, as indeed all plugs in the nostrils, should 
not be permitted to remain longer than forty-eight hours at 
farthest ; half that time is best. Where they have been per- 
mitted to remain too long, the patient has been carried away 
by a low form of fever, — blood poisoning, — that no form of 
medication seemed able to control. The two ends of the 
cord, the one issuing from the nose, the other from the 
mouth, should be brought together and tied at a convenient 
length. In removing, it would be wise not to cut and re- 
move the cord but withdraw the plug carefully. If the bleed- 
ing renews, prepare a fresh cord, attach it to the one just 
used and draw the end through the nostril, remove the old cord, 
attach a pledget to the new and proceed as before. A more 
simple method, though one not so effectual, I think, is this ; 
in observing the patient closely, you will detect a slight in- 
termittent motion of the soft part of the nose on the side from 
which the blood is flowing, even though you cannot see it, it 
may be felt ; over this branch of the facial artery press with 
the finger and the hemorrage will be checked. A vigorous 
motion of the jaw, as in eating, is a very serviceable remedy : 
give a child a wad of paper and set its jaws in motion. A 
piece of brown paper folded and placed between the upper 
lip and gum will in many cases stop the bleeding. I ^ave 
in a number of instances used successfully the already named 
local remedies, Alum, or Tannin, or Monsel's salts, in some 
cases I gave veratrum viride internally, in connection with the 
remedies i^sed in the nose, until the pulse was greatly re- 
duced, and ^Dleeding ceased ; this should be used with cau- 
tion ; at other times in conjunction with the local remedies I 
gave Fl. Ext. of Ergot, ten to twenty drops every quarter to 
half an hour, until bleeding was fully controlled ; then from 
four to six times, for the first twenty four hours thereafter, 
half a teaspoonful, repeating first named doses on the slight- 
est indication of a return. I have found ergot a very satis- 
factory and effectual remedy. It must not be given, how- 
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ever, to pregnant women. Also in obstinate cases, subace- 
tate of lead, twelve (12) parts ; to opium one (i) part may 
be given in two grain doses, in the form of a pill, every two 
hours. 

Homceopathic Treatment. 

Homoeopathic Treatment consists, in addition to the above 
local measures, internally. 

When it is caused by. a fall, give arnica ; when it results 
from congestion of blood to the head, give aconite, belladonna 
or bryonia. When it arises from over exertion, give rhus. 
If it is over-heating, lie quietly, with the head elevated, and 
take bryonia and aconite in alternation (turn about) every 
hour or half hour ; if it occurs at night, give rhus, bryonia 
or belladonna alternately, every evening a dose ; if in the 
morning, nux vomica, or bryonia ; if it occurs during a 
cold in the head, give pulsatilla and arsenic every morning 
and evening, a dose of each alternately ; if it occurs in chil- 
dren who are troubled with worms, give china and mercury ; 
in persons who are weak, or are rendered so from loss of 
blood from the nose, give china, a dose every half hour, or 
hour, or ferrum, if china does not relieve. Clots of blood 
which form in the nose, should not be removed until the 
bleeding is thoroughly stopped. Lint pressed tightly under 
the upper lip so as to compress the artery will frequently ar- 
rest the severest bleeding. 

NASAL CATARRH. 

Nasal Catarrh — (Rhinitis) from Rhin — the nose and ItiSy 
a suffix denoting inflammation. Catarrh is derived from two 
greek words, signifying down, and I flow. The term catarrh 
is a somewhat vague one without the use of its technical 
name, indicating its location, from the fact that its application 
generally denotes inflammation of mucous membranes at- 
tended with increased secretions. By the technical term 
Rhinitis we are locally limited to the inflammatory affections 
of the upper part of the air passages, resulting from cold, at- 
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tended by a copious discharge from the nostrils. Symptoms 
of this trouble are manifest, immediately subsequent to an ex- 
posure to cold and damp. There is a sense of indisposition, 
of chilliness, of cold down the spine, weighty feeling in the 
forehead, a fullness at the base of the nose and between the 
eyes, headache, a dryness in the nose and throat. Succeed- 
ing these feeling, we have a thin irritating, pungent discharge 
from the nostrils ; the eyes are watery, face pains, throat 
sore, hoarseness, mentally and physically there is a disinclina- 
tion to exertion. It also follows excessive smoking. Those 
of a scrofulous constitution are particularly liable. When 
the condition is confined to one nostril, we have pain on the 
corresponding temple, eye brow and ball of the eye, and side 
of the face. As the acute stage passes and the chronic comes 
on, the mucus discharge presents, the indisposition becomes 
more general and fixed, affecting the voice, the sense of smell, 
in time obliterating it entirely, taste is impaired, appetite af- 
fected, hearing lost, eruptions, same manner as chlorate of 
potash. Inhaling at intervals for five minutes, four or five 
times daily, tine, iodine and chloroform, equal parts. Provide 
yourself with a thin glass vial, one that will readily be warmed 
in the hand, place in this a teaspoonful of the mixture of 
iodine and chloroform, inhale from this bottle until its strength 
is exhausted ; then empty and replenish. The warmth of the 
hand rendering the liquid more volatile. This simple remedy 
cured my wife of a very obstinate case of Rhinitis, of sixteen 
years standing, restoring her sense of smell after she had 
thought it lost beyond recovery. Tine, of iodine and glyc- 
erine, boracic acid and glycerine applied with a camels hair 
pencil as high up the nostril as can be reached. Iodine, one 
grain ; iodide of potash, carbolic acid, each two grains ; glyc- 
erine two ounces ; applied twice a week by means of a pled- 
get of cotton or sponge and nasal sponge holder, aids greatly 
m lessening the discharge; chlorate of potash internally is 
excellent in its effects. Dr. Ferrier, the local application of 
the following in the form of a snuff — hydrochlorate of mor- 
phia, two (2) grains ; subnitrate of bismuth six (6) drachms ; 
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gumarabic in powder, two (2) drachms ; one fourth to one half 
of this to be snuffed up the nostril in the course of twenty- 
four hours. 

Dr. Emma Nichols of Chicaofo recommends that the follow- 
ing be persisted in: iodine crystals, ten (10) grains; chloro- 
form, ten (10) ounces. Night and morning clear the head 
thoroughly, then take three deep snuffs from the bottle, waiting 
a moment between each. Dr. Goodeville of New York, the 
following: iodoform and camphor, each, one (i) drachm; 
bismuth, sub nitrate and nitrate of potash, each 1^/2 ounce ; as 
an excellent antiseptic ; where discharge is fetid, or where 
ulceration is present, or an excessive amount of granulation. 
The camphor masks the smell of the iodoform. The affected 
parts are more readily accessable to impalpable powders than 
other forms of drugs. Care should be that their medicinal 
integrity is preserved, night air, smoking and stimulating 
drinks should be strictly eschewed. 

The following rules, in the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, by Dr. Andrew H. Smith, are very comprehensive. 

1. Keep the parts clean. 

2. Remove all sources of irritation resulting from occu- 
pation, climate, residence, etc. 

3. Enforce attention to Hygiene and the general health, 

4. If there is obstruction to nasal breathing, remove the 
obstruction. ^ 

5. If there is ulceration, use strictly local applications 
with a view to healing. 

6. Cease treatment the moment there is no longer a 
definite indication for it. 

Homoeopathic Treatment. 

Aconite. — Is always proper in the beginning of a cold, 
even if there is but slight fever, also when the discharge from 
the nose is suppressed and is followed by a headache. Cam- 
phor is also good for the same symptoms ; if there is nothing 
but the ordinary spirits of camphor convenient, one or two 
drops should be put on a lump of sugar, and this dissolved in 
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a tumbler half full of water, and give according to directions. 

Arse?iicum. — Not much fever, heat or thirst, patient rest- 
less, particularly at night, drinks often and but little at a time 
discharge acrid and corrosive, burning heat of the nose, the 
discharge produces a swelling of the adjacent parts, red- 
ness and watering of the eyes. Ipecac may be given if 
arsenic does not relieve. 

Ahix voinica. — Should be given when there is obstruction, 
with little, if any running from the nose, but if there is run- 
ning, it is in the morning, with dryness at night, mouth dry 
and parched without much thirst, constipation, fever and chills 
alternate in the evening. 

Chamomilla. — When the difficulty is caused by checked 
perspiration, shivering, with heat and thirst, heaviness of the 
head, swelling of the face, and redness of the cheek, redness 
and inflammation of the eyes. 

Mercury. — Constant sneezing, soreness of the nose, with 
constant watery discharge, which produces soreness of the 
part with which it comes in contact, swelling and redness of 
of the nose, tearing headache, pains in the bones of the nose, 
catarrh worse in the morning, offensive smell. 

Belladonna. — Swelling, redness and burning of the nose, 
pain in the nose, aggravated by touching ; throbbing pain in 
the head, aggravated by motion. 

Hcpar sulpkur. — Particularly when but one nostril is af- 
fected, burning headache, especially about the root of the 
nose, which is made worse by the slightest movement, catarrh 
renewed by every breath of wind. Hepar should be given, 
especially when mercury affords but little relief. 

Pulsatilla. — Thick, green or yellowish discharge through 
the nose, which is very offensive, heaviness and confusion in 
the head ; frequently towards night and in the warmth of the 
room, the obstruction of the nose increases, pain in half of 
the head, frequent sneezing, painful pressure at the root of 
the nose, flying pains from place to place, roaring in the ears. 

Etipkrasia. — Especially when the eyes are irritated and 
watery. 
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Lycopadium. — Obstruction of the nose, especially at night, 
sense of smell very acute, tearing pains in the forehead, dry- 
ness of the mouth, without thirst. * 

Silicea. — Chronic catarrh, with severe pains in the bones 
of the nose. Tartar emetic may be given in some cases, 
when there is sneezing, chilliness, loss of taste and smell; 
some times when the secretions become suppressed, or be- 
fore it has commenced and the nose is hot and dry, a litdc al- 
mond eye or cold cream may be applied to the inside of the 
nose with a feather ; or a vapor of hot water may be allowed 
to pass up the nostril, which will be found to afford some 
relief. 

clergyman's SORE THROAT. (^DyspJioitia clericoriim^ {Fol- 
licular laryngitis.^ 

Clergyman's sore throat, is frequently a nervous com- 
plaint, at least in its early stages. 

Subsequently, however, a series of morbid changes takes 
place, such as congestion, inflammation, or relaxation of the 
mucous membrane, enlargement of the tonsils, elongation of 
the uvula, and irritation, inflammation, morbid deposit, and 
ulceration of mucous follicles. 

Catise. 

So many causes have been given as the source of this 
disease, that there is wide diversity of opinion. Speaking 
too loud, high stiffened stocks, a strain of voice on Sunday 
to which it was not accustomed to on other days, labor, anxi- 
ety, to the unnatural tone of voice called the "pulpit tone" 
to not wearing the beard, and many other causes which 
different writers advocate. The most rationail theory seems 
to be that of Dr. \V. W. Hall, as follows : " The voice 
organs are always heated and wearied by public speaking, 
then going out into the cold air too soon, they are cooled off, 
are chilled, then comes the reaction of fever and inflamma- 
tion, which relieves itself by an extra secretion of a viscid 
phlegm ; this adheres to the delicate vocal chords, prevent- 
ing them from vibrating freely, as glue on a fiddle string; 
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nature seems to know the cause and there is an instinctive 
effort to hawk or hem, or clear it away, and if successful, the 
voice is clear enough for awhile until a re-accumulation of 
of phlegm takes place, to be hemmed away as before. These 
coolings off being frequently repeated, a habit of hemming 
is set up, to the very great annoyance of both speaker and 
hearers. But the real cause is far back of this. If there had 
been sufficient vigor, of circulation, of health, the parts 
would not have been so easily cooled and chilled ; this want 
of vieor in the circulation arose from want of vigforous, 
healthy digestion, resulting in poor bad blood. This want 
of vigorous digestion comes from two causes — eating too 
much, exercising too little ; hence a European tour cures 
clergyman's sore throat, because there Is a great deal of ex- • «, 
erclse and either a very little to eat, or the food is prepared 
in such a way that much cannot be eaten." 

Treat7nent. 

Chili vinegar diluted with water makes an excellent gar- 
gle. In its early stages, when merely a nervous affection, 
the treatment must consist in the use of tonics, especially 
iron and quinine, cold shower baths or sea-bathing, and temp- 
orary change of scenes and and occupation. When the dis- 
ease is further advanced, a combination of internal, with 
local remedies will be necessary. Iodide of potassium, 
iodide of iron, iodide of zinc, tonics and opiates, will prove 
of advantage ; but the best Internal remedy, according to my 
experience, is the combination iodide of potassa with sarsa- 
parilla and fever syrup. 

The local treatment consists of the application of nitrate 
of silver (2 to 4 scruples to the ounce ot distilled water) to 
the diseased parts. 

When the tonsils remain enlarged or Indurated various 
astringent gargles have been recommended, as also inhala- 
tions of solid nitrate of silver and iodine have been em- 
ployed. 

But is much easier to prevent the formation of the disease 
26 
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than to cure it ; which may easily be done by observing the 
precaution of avoiding any unnecessary strain upon the 
vocal organs. If the voice be made to keep within the limits 
of an octave of music, no injury" will be sustained, however 
loud and strong the tone may be. But if the speaker cannot 
retain sufficient presence of mind to control his voice within 
proper limits, or to regulate his tones by the musical scale, 
and should find on ceasing that some uneasiness had been 
created about the throat, he should not adopt the absurd 
practice of enveloping his neck with a large handkerchief, or 
shawl, and by sweating, jDroduce still further debility and re- 
laxation, as this will inevitably invite congestion, which will 
easily be converted into irritation or inflammation ; but on 
the contrary let him at once apply cold water to the throat, 
and then rub it with a dry cloth until some redness is pro- 
duced. If these simple directions are followed, no fear need 
be entertained of this very annoying disease, which is yearly 
driving from the pulpit many of its brightest ornaments and 
most efficient l&,borers. In cases which have become chronic 
and the irritation excessive — relief has been found in anti- 
septic inhalations of Peruvian balsam. Ten drops of a mix- 
ture, consisting of two parts Peruvian balsam to one of spirit 
of wine, are added to boiling water, and the vapor which rises 
is inhaled for some time ; this is done three or four times a 
day. 

Hom(20pathic treatment. 

Dr. Laurie says : " Public speakers of all kinds should 
endeavor to keep the general health good ; should avoid 
taking heavy and hearty meals after any lengthened exertion 
of the voice ; should be careful not to speak, sing or preach 
when the throat is at all affected ; should cultivate the ut- 
most naturalness in the use of the voice ; should introduce 
every possible variation ; should throw the voice well out from 
the chest, and make full use of all the organs of speech, es- 
pecially the lips, tongue and teeth. The cultivation and man- 
agement of the voice constitute a thorough art, however, very 
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much neglected ; hence, for one reason, the so-called " Clergy- 
man's sore throat," arising from continuous and undue 
strain, in a vitiated atmosphere, conjoined with an enervated 
and debilitated state of health. 

• 

Treat7?tent. • 

Complete rest from public speaking ; change of air and 
scene, travel, moderate out door exercise ; cold bathing of 
the throat and chest, and the tepid compress every night. 

Kali bichromicum. — Relaxed uvula and inflamed palate, 
simply without any uneasiness ; or with constant irritation 
as of a hair adhering to the false palate or back of the throat, 
— this sensation is not relieved either by eating or drinking — 
or smarting and tingling in the fauces and heat down the 
chest ; accummulation of tough, stringy mucus, requiring 
some effort to dislodge it. A dose every three hours. In- 
creased relief is afforded if this and any other medicine, for 
a similar condition of throat, are applied as atomized fluids 
by a spray tube directly to the inside of the throat. 

Causticum. — Frequent hawking up ot mucus, burning sen- 
sation in the throat, fauces and about the uvula without thirst ; 
the throat feels sore, scraped or torn ; constant disposition 
to swallow ; frequent sense of tightness in the throat, or of 
coldness mounting upwards, and extending over the palate. 
A dose every three hours. 

Carbo vegetabilis. — Violent scraping and tingling in the 
throat and fauces, only relieved by clearing the throat for a 
short time ; darting pains in the throat. A dose every three 
hours. 

Phytolacca. — Throat sore ; worse on the right side, sen- 
sation as a ball of hot iron in the fauces, or as if the wind 
pipe were being forcibly grasped ; hoarseness ; constant 
hawking of mucus. A dose every three hours. 

Dachcsis. — Bright redness of the throat ; cough most 
troublesome in the open air and after speaking, which makes 
the throat feel very dry. A dose every four hours. 

For stridulous, spasmodic and pseudo-membranous laryn- 
gitis, see croup. 
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ABDOMEN. 

THE ABDOMEN, ITS DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

HEARTBURN, ov acidity of the stomach {cardialgia). 

Is a hot scalding sensation usually felt at the upper end 
of the stomach, but sometimes extending over the entire 
abdomen, and is frequently attended with the ejecting of a very 
acid fluid which produces a hot, burning feeling, from the 
stomach to the mouth, as the fluid is ejected. Heartburn 
while not attended with danger, is frequendy very diflicult to 
cure. This excessive acidity occurs from various causes. 
The gastric juice may be secreted in great quantities, or 
it may contain an unnatural amount of acid ; this is gener- 
ally due to the decomposition of food, and to a process of 
fermentation dependent rather upon an insufficient amount 
of gastric juice than upon its excess. In this case it manifests 
itself after meals. It sometimes accompanies an organic 
disease of the liver. It constantly accompanies chronic 
catarrhal gastritis, the mucus enclosing particles of food that 
remain in the stomach and that are decomposing. These par- 
ticles of food immediately set up fermentation in the food 
taken at each successive meal. An excessive use of oily diet 
often produces heart-burn. 

It is rarely met with before puberty or in old age ; is more 
frequent in females than in males, quite frequently in preg- 
nant females, probably in the latter owing to the fact that 
the stomach is so displaced that it cannot properly expel its 
contents. 



Treatment. 

Diet ahould be carefully attended to. Alcoholic stimulants, 
tobacco, either smoking or chewing ; food containing much 
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sugar, starch or fat should be avoided. Alkalies, chalk, 
magnesia, and alkaline waters are used for its relief. 

Dr. J. F. Esher, of Lowden, Iowa, highly recommends 
the following acid formula : 

" Nitro-hydrochloric acid, . . i drachm. 
Distilled water, 

Lemon syrup, each, ... . .2 ounces. 

Take a teaspoonful in sufficient water to make it agree- 
able, thirty or forty minutes before each meal, the patient 
being strictly enjoined to eat slowly and to abstain from drink 
of any kind till after having finished the meal." 

Baking soda to i teaspoonful dissolved in half a glass 
of water, or a like quantity of magnesia in a little water, in 
mild cases often relieves. 

In more stubborn cases use : 

Sub nitrate of bismuth, .... grs. 30. 

Ext. of henbane, ....... grs. 30. 

Mix, and make into twelve (12) pills. 

Take one, morning and noon, and two at bed time. 
Continue taking for a week or ten days, avoiding stimulants, 
subsisting, the while, on low diet ; or give 

Sub-nitrate of bismuth, .... grs. 2. 

Pulverized rhubarb, grs. 2. 

Magnesia, grs. 

To be given at a dose, and repeated twice or thrice in the 
course of the day. 

Compound tine, of benzoin, one (i) drachm, mixed with 
a mucilage of gum arable and water is in great favor with 
some. 

The eminent Dr. Tagert of Chicago recommends the 
following very highly, as a corrective, in neutralizing the 
excess of acid in the stomach. 
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Salicylate of soda, . . 2 drachms. 
Water, .... 15 tablespoonsful. 

Take a tablespoonful every five hours. 

A very simple remedy is one teaspoonful of powdered 
charcoal, mixed with molasses and given for three successive 
mornings ; omit two mornings, then give a tablespoonful two 
consecutive mornings ; followed by a cathartic of Seidlitz 
powder, to which had been added a tablespoonful of Rochelle 
salts. 

Two eminent physicians, Cullen, and Mason Good, have 
spoken in high terms of the internal use of castile soap, which 
may be taken in combination with rhubarb, as follows : 

Castile soap, two (2) drachms, 
Rhubarb, and 

Ipecacuan, in powder of each two scruples. 

Mix with mucilage, and divide into fourty pills ; two of 
which may be taken twice a day. 

The state of the bowels must continue to be an object of 
attention as long as this affection exists. The most suitable 
laxatives are those which produce a feeling of warmth in the 
stomach. 

HomcBopathic treatment. 

As heartburn is a mere symptom emanating from derange- 
ment of the stomach, the articles on dyspepsia and its sub- 
ordinate affections should be considered, in order to define 
the treatment. The following are the medicines which will 
most frequently meet the requirements of the case. 

Nux vomica, Pulsatilla, sulphur calcarea, lycopodium — 
are most frequently required both in casual and chronic 
cases ; but in order to determine the selection, consult the 
article on " Dyspepsia," and the characteristic effects in 
respect of each. A dose every three hours. In chronic cases, 
night and morning, until positive amelioration or change. 
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Carbo veg. china, acid, sulph. — One or more will occas- 
sionally be required ; and the indication for each will be found 
in the articles on " Dyspepsia," which should be carefully 
consulted. A dose every three hours. In chronic cases 
night and morning. 

I 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia has been defined as the remorse of a guilty 
stomach. Is this slander, or is it true ? Cleaveland in his 
"Medical Lexicon" defines it as: "Difficult digestion; 
generic name of indigestion, whether functional or organic." 
Dunglison, the Webster of the profession, defines it as : "A 
state of the stomach in which its functions are disturbed, 
without the presence of other diseases, or, if others are 
present, they are of minor importance. Its symptoms are 
loss of appetite, nausea, heartburn, acrid or fetid eructations, 
a sense of weight or fullness in the stomach, etc. It is usu- 
ally dependent upon irregularity of living." Quain, in treat- 
ing on the function of digestion says : " Any interference 
with the due performance of the several components of the 
function will lead to indigestion." In the light of the evidence 
thus far adduced, a clear case of slander could hardly be 
made out, and yet, possibly, there is a degree of truth in the 
indictment ; let us see. In the stomach are nerves, muscles, 
vessels, glands, flesh and blood. In the harmony of their 
action is digestion — in discord, indigestion. 

This leading disease of the stomach is from original ' 
errors in itself, or from error in the food or drinks, or from 
error in the outlying organs, or from heredity, or from bad 
habits of the body, or from bad habits of the mind, or from 
error in the environment. 

The breaking down and wearing out process is in over- 
loading the blood with debris, and unless this waste is elimin- 
ated or thrown off rapidly, and effectually, rank and multi- 
plied poisons will flood the circulation, invade and derange 
the stomach. Especially so is it with that of the liver and 
bowels. The steady downward flow from the liver and in- 
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testines, is a leading condition of healthy gastric action. The 
erect attitude is another essential condition, for it gives the 
diaphragm that sweep of action so helpful in respiration, 
circulation and digestion. Pent up uterine, renal, and 
cutaneous ejections are obnoxious to digestion. Food and 
drinks faulty in quantity, quality, time and manner of 
reception, threaten us as a people. Heredity is no stranger 
in disorders of indigestion. And the surroundings, so often 
unheeded, is a prolific cause of indigestion. In mal-assimila- 
tion, — the ill conversion of food into living organism, — the 
stomach shares with the other organs of the body in the per- 
vading waste. So, again, it is impaired by every general 
disease. 

Altered sensibility refer to its nerves ; altered motion to 
its muscles ; altered temperature to its vessels ; altered sol- 
vents to its glands ; altered nutrition to its tissues, and 
altered blood to the constructive or retrogressive organs. In 
dyspepsia the cause is in the environment, or in the food, or 
drink, or in the outlying organs, but if not in either, then in 
the stomach itself is the criminal. After the exclusion of the 
intermediate causes, put irritability, motion, temperature, 
secretion and nutrition of the stomach, under examination. 

There are degrees in this trouble. A dyspepsia, a mal- 
pepsia and an apepsia. The stools will determine the last ; 
an annoyance at the stomach will determine the first, and 
acidity, putresency, flatulency, weight, belchings, nausea, 
want of appetite, coldness, or heat will determine the second. 
Let us consider some of the errors that have so much to do 
in bringing about or aggravating and continuing this leading 
disease of the stomach ; not the least among the many, is 
the improper mastication of our food. 

It is a common, but a true saying, that "food well chewedj 
is half-digested." Mastication prepares the food for solution 
in the stomach, just as mechanical division out of the body 
renders substances more easily soluble. The whole digestive 
process is deranged, if we neglect the mastication of our 
food; this neglect is the most frequent cause of dyspepsia. 
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There is no habit so destructive to the digestive powers, as 
our, we might almost say, " national " habit of swallowing 
our food without chewing it, like so many anacondas. Go 
into the common restaurants in our large cities, where 
business men snatch a few moments from their toil for money, 
to cram their stomachs with half-chewed meat and bolted 
vegetables, and you will see the foundations laid for future 
misery. 

The gastric juice is not accumulated in the stomach 
while fasting, and is very seldom excreted unless on the 
application of food or other excitants. It is poured out in 
the proportion necessary for the solution of the food required 
by the system ; if more than this amount is eaten, this fluid 
is not increased in quantity, and the excess of food remains 
in the stomach undigested, or passes in a crude state into the 
intestines, becoming a source of nervous irritation, pain, and 
disease for a long time. This fact is of the highest importance 
in the preservation of health, as over-eating not only injures 
by its excess, but prevents the proper digestion of what the 
system actually requires. High livers surely weaken their 
digestive system ; even though they experience at the time 
only a slight fullness and oppression, the injury is done, 
though not felt because we are unconscious of the existence, 
or of the condition of the stomach, unless it is seriously 
diseased. When we are conscious of the existence of a 
brain, or lung, or heart, or stomach, or intestines, or other 
organs, we may be sure that something is going wrong in 
them ; and we had better heed the warning in time. 

After excessive or improper eating, the surface of the 
stomach becomes red and dry, the secretion is vitiated or 
suppressed, and irregular patches of inflammation, resembling 
eruptions on the skin, and ulcerations appear, extending up 
to the mouth in the form of canker, etc.; the membrane is 
congested, the fluids are acrid, and the bile flows into the 
stomach ; these morbid conditions are accompanied by cor- 
responding appearances in the tongue, which thus becomes 
an important guide in ascertaining the state of the digestive 
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apparatus ; on the repetition of the cause, the coats of the 
stomach become disorganized by degrees, and the worst aiij 
least curable form of dyspepsia comes on. 

The causes and kinds of indigestion are legion, but they 
may be thrown into two classes. 

In the first place, the secreting glands may be seriously 
damaged and permanently impaired. Under rough treatment 
they get worn out. They wither up ; their rounded cells shrink 
and waste ; their mouths get blocked up with adventitious 
material, or tightened and close with bands of misplaced tis- 
sue. In these cases, there is little help, save by artificial 
digestion, and by careful economy of the waning powers of 
the organ ; and their occurrence is a warning against the 
careless and cruel treatment of such tender structures. 

The other and more common forms of dyspepsia are of a 
more temporary nature, and, at the present day, come about, 
for the most part, in an indirect way. 

These gastric glands, for instance, like all other parts of 
the frame, require themselves to be nourished ; and when the 
body wastes, either from complete or partial ' starvation, or 
from some enemy, in the shape of disease, robbing the tissues 
of all the goodness of the food that is brought to them by 
the stomach, they, in common with all other parts and organs, 
grow weak. They flag in their work,' the juice they prepare 
is thin and powerless, and, the more they want nourishment, 
the less are they able to digest and accumulate nutritious 
material for themselves or for the body at large. Hence, to 
a starving seamstress, or to a patient recovering from fever, 
— much as they need food, — food is a burden, and must be 
doled out to them little by little and in the most digestible 
form. The glands, also, like other parts of the body, are 
subject to the influence of the nervous system ; and, by means 
of that system, are placed en rappoi'-t and sympathise with 
other parts of the body. A subtle influence, carried along 
certain nerves, may paralyze these glands, stop their work, 
and dry up the stomach just as similar influences dry up the 
mouth through stoppage of the flow of saliva. Every one 
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knows how fear, anxiety or pain may so check all saliva, 
that the tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth ; in such 
cases starch may be held in the mouth without undergoing 
any change into sugar. No digestion in the mouth goes 
on, and just the same takes place in the stomach. A man 
goes to dinner with his mind full of fears, anxieties, and 
troubling thoughts. His stomach is dry, his gastric glands 
are stopped in their work, as by fright, and the meal lies a 
heavy, unchanged, undigested lump, in a powerless cavity. 

Or, on the other hand, something indigestible, something 
unsuitable is eaten, and the glands resent the insult. They 
strike work. They are made and constructed to digest cer- 
tain things ; and if solicited to undertake duties not in their 
business, they refuse. 

In all these cases of temporary indigestion, the means of 
remedy are threefold. 

The first is, especially in case of indigestion from want 
of power, or from ill-directed and ill-timed nervous action, to 
give the stomach as light and as digestible food as possible. 
The more frequently it is given, the sooner will the frame, 
if it receives the nourishment kindly, recover its power ; but it 
must not be given too frequently, for these glands require 
time of rest like other parts of the body. 

Secondly, one may administer to the body food already 
digested ;— artificially digested. This is a means of treat- 
ment which has as yet hardly received practical attention ; 
but it seems to promise a great deal. It is very easy to 
digest artificially a large quantity of meat ; by this means a 
quantity of palatable fluid capable of passing at once as 
digested nourishment, into the blood without troubling the 
gastric glands at all, might be prepared. Probably in a few 
years this will be largely done. Lastly, we may create a sort 
of artificial gastric juice. We said that gastric juice was a 
biting sharp liquid. It owes its property partly to its being 
acid, and partly to its containing a purely active matter called 
pepsine, which is really a sort of ferment. Acid alone will 
not dissolve meat, or dissolves it very, very slowly ; but pep- 
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sine and acid together will sooner or later dissolve all the 
proteides that are presented to them. Hence, if we give a 
flagging stomach both acid and pepsine, we give it the means 
of carrying on digestion, without having recourse to its own 
capital strength. Under the idea that there is always enough 
acid in the stomach, pepsine (or a mixture of various things, 
containing acetal among others, and sold under the name of 
pepsine), is frequently given as a medicine. And under the 
• idea (which is much nearer the truth) that in ordinary stom- 
achs, the great want is not pepsine, but properly acid ; this 
latter is frequently given alone with great benefit. But in 
giving these things, we must remember how sensitive and 
" touchy " the stomach is. Very frequently, when we offer 
a stomach additional acid, it is offended, and ceases to secrete 
even the small quantity it was pouring out before. On the 
other hand, by the common physiological law, that things 
act as stimuli because they are unlike, strange, and foreign 
to the body to which they are presented. The presence of 
an alkali spurs the stomach on to pour out more acid, and 
hence, even for the production of acid, a little gentle alkali 
is the best stomachic ; and perhaps the best stimulant is the 
alkaline saliva. But the due and careful administration of 
these artificial aids to digestion belongs rather to the medi- 
cal art, than to popular physiology. 

The symptoms are almost numberless, indicating, as they 
do, the various perverted functions described or referred to. 
We have perverted sensations. When our digestive organs 
• perform their duties healthily, as before remarked, we are 
hardly conscious that we are possessed oi the organ we call 
the stomach, but when diseased we feel, so to speak, the 
stomach all the time. There is a feeling, not always of 
pain, but of discomfort in various ways ; there may be a feeling 
of fullness, or of emptyness, of sinking or fluttering at the 
pit of the stomach, with a craving for food, or an ill defined 
sense of burning over the stomach and chest, heartburn 
{cardialgia), acidity of the stomach, with erucations of a 
sour, disagreeable character waterbrash, {pyj-osis) ; at times 
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a feeling of positive pain or tenderness felt over some 
tolerably definite area ; a feeling as of an excessive move- 
ment of the bowels, of a sinking or tightness across the 
abdomen ; depression ot mind, fear of death, dizziness, loss 
of memory, in a measure ; constipation, the stools, when 
passed, deficient in color, or the motion of the bowels 
may be excessive ; vomiting, with or without pain, either 
immediately, or at variable intervals after taking meals ; 
this is not an uncommon symptom and not infrequently 
affords decided temporary relief. Specks floating before 
your eyes. The mouth is clammy, or has a sour or bitter 
taste, breath foul, headache, wandering pains in the back 
or in the right shoulder, palpitation or irregular action 
of the heart ; cough, disordered urine, a general wasting and 
emaciation from insufficient nourishment. Skin of a peculiar 
sallow, muddy look, at times slightly tinged with bile, or dry 
and wrinkled. These and many other indications accompany 
the many forms of disordered digestion, known as dyspepsia. 

" In a very practical address on this subject, Dr. Hood 
drew especial attention to those cases of gastric lesion in 
which dyspepsia playe'd an important part as a symptom, and 
suggested that, in many cases of so-called simple dyspepsia, 
there was a definite lesion. The carefully compiled category 
of symptoms incidental to ulceration of the stomach, sug- 
gested that the diagnosis was easy, the very opposite of that 
being clinically the case. Ulceration of the stomach was of 
very frequent occurrence, but the symptoms of ulceration 
varied very greatly. In treating assumed ulcer, the patient 
must be kept in a recumbent posture. Where there was 
much enlargement of the stomach. Dr. Hood generally 
used a counter-irritant, and he freely prescribed the various 
preparations ot opium in those cases where there was no 
doubt that the dyspepsia did not arise from hepatic engorge- 
ment ; it not only stimulated the bowels, but also made the 
patient less intolerant of restraint. Where the presence of 
ulceration was well marked, such treatment should be re- 
sorted to as would be insisted on if the ulcer occurred on the 
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surface of the body. In the case of a lady, who at the time 
of first seeing- hirti was afraid to take the simplest food, and 
in whom there was found in the epigastric region a spot very 
tender on pressure, he ordered her to bed, recommended 
rich milk and light broth as diet, and prescribed six drops of 
laudanum every four hours. Iodine was suggested as a 
counter-irritant. A simple soap-and-water enema was to be 
used every other day. 

From the first the patient's progress was satisfactory. 
She left her bed in fourteen days, and recently he received a 
letter stating that she was quite well. 

Dr. Daniel said that three or four years ago he attended 
a gentleman who had acted as a special artist for a news- 
paper during the Franco-German war. He was a fine mus- 
cular man, but had contracted indigestion. He gave calomel 
and colocynth, but the symptoms increased, and the patient 
eventually died of exhaustion. 

Dr. Schacht suggested that in addition to rest, an enema 
every other day was important. Constipation was an awk- 
ward symptom, and the enema, by relieving the stomach, 
allowed the opium to do its work. 

Dr. Campbell Pope said that he overcame constipation 
with bismuth in conjunction with belladonna. 

Dr. Orton said he knew of a practioner who had symp- 
toms of ulceration for thirty-five years, and who at last 
collapsed from vomiting. The post-mo7^tem examination re- 
vealed ulcers in all stages. 

Dr. Hood, in reply, suggested that marked dyspepsia re- 
quired the most careful examination, for early diagnosis was 
very difficult. The ulcers were really boils of the stomach, 
resulting in choked glands. He was strongly of opinion 
that dyspepsia demanded vigorous treatment." 

Sassezki has determined, in the cases of three patients 
suffering from chronic gastritis and four healthy persons, 
during a phase of profuse sweating, the degree of acidity of 
the liquid taken from the stomach, the digestive power of the 
latter on fibrine, and the amount and degree of acidity of the 
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urine. He found that the sweats weakened the digestive 
power of the gastric juice, reduced at the same time its 
acidity, and that also of the urine ; and this the more 
energetically the more abundant the perspiration was. From 
the practical point of view, the author inquires if, amongst 
dyspeptics subject to perspiration, it would not be well to 
try atropine to diminish the perspirations, and to increase, 
at the same time, the acidity of the gastric juice. He, like- 
wise, is of opinion that the same acidity might be increased 
by rendering the urine alkaline by means, for instance, of a 
vegetable diet. He throws out the suggestion, whether the 
instinct which induces the inhabitants of hot countries to 
instintively prefer a vegetable diet, is not to be found here. 

Treatment. 

There is perhaps no abnormal condition of any organ, or 
set of organs, of the system for which we are provided with a 
greater variety of remedies, or forms of treatment, than are 
offered, both, by the profession and by the laity, for the 
amelioration or cure of the disorders of digestion. 

Primarily these involve regimen, — a term employed to 
briefly express the regulations of diet, and the habits of an 
individual to preserve health, or to cure disease, — secon- 
darily medication. 

The first we consider the most important. The cooking 
should always be attended to with care. The meals should 
be regular, with ample time allowed for their dispatch by all 
means making meal tim^es the most pleasant and social hours 
of the day. The food should be simple as well as nutritious; 
well cooked, yet not over done, avoiding, as a rule, all salt 
or smoke cured meats. Variety may be obtained in having 
a change of dishes from day to day rather, than in numbers 
at a single meal. 

The following bill of fare has been found very good in 
dyspeptic cases. 

7 or 8 A. M. breaktast. Cup of tea or milk. Soft boiled, 
new laid eggs. Any variety of fresh fish or lean of an under 
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done mutton chop. Oat meal porridge well cooked. Stale 
bread and a little fresh butter, beeftea, mutton-broth etc. 

I p. M. dinner. Cod fish, sole, or in fact almost any kind 
of fresh fish, mutton, venison, grouse, hare, partridge. If flesh 
meat has been taken at breakfast then none or at best only 
a small portion should be taken at dinner. Rare roast beef, 
duck or lamb, cauliflower, asparagus, floury potatoe, baked 
apple, a few grapes or an orange — no raw apples. 

6 or 7 p. M. A cup of weak tea with half milk and a 
slice of bread and butter. No meats of any kind at this time 
or a little well boiled rice and milk — or cracked wheat. 

Pastry, pies, doughnuts, confectionery, all raw fruits ex- 
cept grapes and oranges are strictly forbidden. No coffee, 
beer or strong undiluted liquors of any kind. 

Food should be thoroughly masticated before permitting 
it to pass into the stomach. Pastries, hot breads, highly 
seasoned foods, etc., should be eschewed. 

The most kinds of game may be eaten. Tea, coffee and 
intoxicating liquors should not be used. Prolonged nor 
arduous exercise should never be entered upon with an 
empty stomach, nor an overloaded one. Walking, running, 
jumping, calisthenics, sawing wood, etc., may be engaged in 
as opportunity may present, or circumstances dictate, desist- 
ing in them and carefully resting half an hour before, and 
after each meal. Bathing should be rigidly observed to 
maintain that healthy action of the skin with which the 
stomach so deeply sympathizes ; as you will remember, I re- 
ferred to in speaking of the breaking down and wearing out 
process, that without this elimination of waste, multiplied 
poisons would flood the circulation. These pent up cutaneous 
ejections, so obnoxious to digestion, would invade and de- 
range the stomach. 

The following table is, with slight modification, from Dr. 
Leared. 

Easy of digestion. — Mutton, venison, hare, sweet bread, 
young pigeons, partridge, pheasants, grouse, beef tea, mut- 
ton broth, milk, turbot, haddock, flounders, sole, fresh fish 
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general, roasted oysters, stale bread, rice, tapioca, sago, arrow- 
root, asparagus, seakale, French beans, cauliflower, baked 
apples, oranges, grapes, strawberries, peaches, toast water, 
black tea, sherry, claret. 

Moderately digestible. — Beet, lamb, rabbit, turkey, duck^ 
wild water fowl, wood cock, snipe, soups, eggs not hard boiled, 
butter, turtle, cod, pike, trout, raw or stewed oysters, pota- 
toes, turnip, cabbage, spinach, artichoke, lettuce, celery, 
apples, apricots, currants, raspberries, bread, farinaceous pud- 
dings, jelly, marmalade, rhubarb plant, cooked fruits, cocoa, 
coffee, malt drinks, port wine. 

Ha7'd to digest. — Pork, veal, goose, liver, heart, brain, 
salt meat, sausage, hashes and stews, mackerel, eels, 
salmon, herring, halibut, salt fish, lobster, crabs, shrimps, 
muscles, oil, melted butter, hard boiled eggs, cheese, fresh 
bread, muffins, buttered toast, pastry, custards, nuts, peas, 
plums, cherries, dried fruits, cucumbers, onions, carrots, pars- 
nips, beets, beans, mushroons, pickles, chocolate, champagne, 
cordials. 

An excellent article of diet for dyspeptic patients is 
koumiss. We give a simple method of making it. 

Koumiss. 

Koumiss made at home, costs about fifteen cents a quart. 
The following is a recipe for its manufacture : " Fill a quart 
champagne bottle up to the neck with pure milk ; add two 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, after dissolving the same in a 
little water over a hot fire ; add also a quarter of a two-cent 
cake of compressed yeast. Then tie the cork on the bottle 
securely and shake the mixture v/ell ; place in a room of the 
temperature of 90 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit for six hours, and 
finally in the ice-box over night. Drink in such quantities 
as the stomach may require. It will be well to observe 
several important injunctions, in preparing the koumiss, and 
they are : — 

I. To be sure that the milk is pure ; 2. That the bottle 

IS sound; 3. That the yeast is fresh ; 4. To open the mixture 
in 
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in the morning with great care, on account of its effervescent 
properties ; 5. Not to drink it at all if there is any curdle or 
thickening part resembling cheese, as this indicates that the 
fermentation has been prolonged beyond the proper time." 
Make it as you need to use it. The virtue of koumiss is that 
it refreshes and stimulates, with no after-reaction from its 
effects. 

Milk powder is excellent in cases where a milk regimen 
was necessary but became disgusting to the patient. The 
powder (made by evaporating skimmed milk) may be dis- 
solved in hot water and injected into the stomach by the 
oesophageal tube used in feeding phthiscial patients. 

Along with diet, etc., mental states and nervous impress- 
ions, are of supreme consequence, since anxious occupation, 
or harrassing responsibility may very materially retard re- 
covery. 

Secondary to. regimen we have placed medication. Im- 
portant as is the part medication bears in these cases, we 
have not misplaced it. The medical agents indicated are 
not always the same in character and are almost as great in 
variety as are the symptoms presenting for treatment, tonics, 
laxatives, antacids, as likewise other palliatives and alteratives 
may, under the various forms or degrees be indicated. 

Tojtics in the form of pure vegetable bitters, such as gen- 
tian, quassia, columbo, etc., are very suitable as direct stom- 
achics. In cases of long standing where nervous debility is 
a prominent feature, extract of nux vomica or strychnia in 
one fortieth (40) to one thirtieth (30) of a grain will frequently 
give more satisfaction than any other remedy I now call to 
mind. In ancemic cases the syrup of iodide of iron in ten 
(10) to thirty (30) drop doses may be given thrice daily, for 
some time. 

Rhubarb has long held its place as a favorite laxative in 
habitual constipation. Should it lose its effects from contin- 
ued use, or be unequal, alone, to the duties required, extracts 
of colocynth, aloes, etc., may be added in pill form. Sara- 
toga, or Vichy water have sometimes acted with excellent 
effect. 
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If antacids are indicated, baking soda five (5) to ten (10) 
grains disolved in water, or a desertspoonful of lime-water 
at the time indicated, will afford much relief to the patient. 
Carbonate of magnesia, or aromatic spirits of ammonia is 
very excellent. Pulverized charcoal, taken as in heartburn, or 
mixed with glycerine, or simply with water, and drank, is a 
very useful corrective, by its absorbent power. 

As alteratives, where we have inaction of the liver, a 
moderate use of the blue pill, say one fourth (^) of a grain 
thrice weekly, repeated at intervals ; nitro-muriatic acid in 
doses of three (3) to four (4) drops, is an excellent tonic for 
both stomach and liver ; the same is also claimed for nitric 
acid in two (2) to three (3) drops at a dose. These acids 
are to be taken dilute in syrup or water. If heartburn is ex- 
cessive, in addition to the antacids already named, tine, of 
ginger and camphor water may be given, also chloroform in 
five (5) to ten drop doses in water will often afford al- 
most instantaneous relief. In the stomach ache, so common 
to dyspeptics, a nice carminative may be found in the oil of 
cajuput, four (4) or five (5) drops at a dose, on sugar ; or 
spirits of camphor, or compound spirits of lavender, or car- 
damon, or the essence of ginger are, very justly, popular 
remedies for relief. A mouthful of very hot water will often 
quickly quell the pain. The use of hot water as already 
described is very serviceable in almost every stage and form 
of dyspepsia. In water-brash (^pyrosis), mild astringents, a v 
such as catechu lozenges, or tine, of chloride of iron, five (5) 
to ten (10) drops in water, or one fourth (^) to one half (}^) 
drop doses of creasote, in water is, I think, a most desirable, 
and pleasant remedy. 

Among the many formulas, I give a few well tried as cur- 
atives for this trouble. 

Ingluvin, ..... i drachm. 

Sub-nitrate of bismuth, 

Hydrastis, Pulv. each . . . .2 drachms. 



Five (5) to eight (8) grains immediately after each meal. 
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Wahoo {cuonymus) known as burning bush or Indian 
arrow-wood, in indigestion or dyspepsia as also intestinal tor- 
por is a fine remedy. I have not, for years, been without it 
in some form, usually in tincture. The bark of the root is the 
officinal part to be used, the seeds are purgative and emetic. 

The American wahoo, the kind I use, grows in woods, 
thickets, creek and river bottoms ; it flowers in June. Take 
of the bark of the root one (i) ounce, of water one (i) pint, 
and make a strong infusion of this, and take one to two 
tablespoonfuls every three hours. I like it very much in the 
following formula : 

Fl. ext. of wahoo, ..... 2 ounces. 
Syrup of orange peel, . . . .1 ounce. 

Take two teaspoonfuls every three hours until four doses 
are taken in twenty-four hours. 

It will be found a very excellent remedy in gastralgia 
(pain in the stomach), dyspepsia, indigestion, torpor or want 
of tone to stomach and bowels. Where the dyspepsia arises 
from torpor of the liver, I believe it will be found equal to any 
remedy I might name ; taking of the solid ext. in pill form, 
five (5) to ten (10) grains ; infusion, one (i) to two (2) ounces; 
fluid extract twenty (20) to (30) drops night and morning. 

Where dyspepsia is accompanied by fermentation with 
t the rapid disengagement of large volumes of gas after meals, 
the most satisfactory remedy is chloroform in fifteen (15) to 
twenty (20) drop doses in a little simple syrup. After a few 
moments the gas is expelled from the stomach, and the fer- 
mentation arrested. I have already referred to this remedy 
and know, full well, from personal experience its value. 

If you have a case of dyspepsia with chronic dysentery, 
try : 

Salicylic acid, i drachm. 

Bi-carbonate of potass, . . .2 drachms. 

Triturate thoroughly, then add — 
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Water, 4 ounces. 

Dissolve, add — 

Alkaloid hydrastin, . . . .10 grains. 
Take a teaspoonful after each meal. 

Dr. Dunbar calls attention to the efficacy of bismuth in 
that form of dyspepsia occurring in children, characterised 
by enlarged papillae fungiformes on a coated tongue, loss of 
appetite, dullness, and languor. He gives two minims of 
liquor bismuthi to a child under one year, three or four times 
a day. Under this treatment, besides the improvement in 
the symptoms enumerated, the action of the bowels becomes 
more regular. This remedy is useless in dyspepsia when the 
tongue is smooth and clean, and shows no enlargement or 
redness of the papillae. 

Malto-pepsine has been found very beneficial, using from 
five (5) to fifteen (15) grains after each meal. Lacto-pepsine 
in some cases gives great relief. Dose ten (10) grains after 
each meal. 

I am indebted to Dr. A. H, Tagert of Chicago, a gentle- 
man of rare ability, and a pronounced successful and honored 
Physician, for the following : 

" Bondantt's pepsine, . . . . i drachm. 
Sub-nitrate of bismuth, . . . .1 drachm. 

Make into ten powders. 

Take one powder before each meal. 

In a case of protracted and incontrollable eructations of 
gas from the stomach, the following was recommended and 
used with marked success. 

Salicylate of Soda, .... 2 drachms. 

Put it in fifteen (15) tablespoonfuls of water. Dose one 
(i) tablespoonful once in five (5) hours." 
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The following is good where digestion is slow and feeble, 
merging, as it were, into indigestion. 

Quinine, 12 grains. 

Ipecac, . . . . . .12 grains. 

Ext. gentian, .... 24 grains. 

Divide in twelve (12) pills, and take one every day at 
dinner. 

Homospathic Treatment. 

To facilitate the choice of remedies, the disease is here 
classified, with remedies attached to each kind. Before se- 
lecting a remedy, consult the details below. 

For dyspepsia of adults, aconite, antimony, arnica, bella- 
donna, bryonia, calcarea carb., carbo veg., chamomilla, china, 
hepar sulphur, ipecac, mercurius, nux vomica pulsatilla, 
phosphorus, sepia, sulphur, veratrum. 

Of children, aconite, bryonia, calcarea carb, chamomilla, 
ipecac, pulsatilla, sulphur. 

Aconite. — When at the commencement of the attack there 
is considerable fever, with thirst, and nausea ; also when there 
is redness and soreness of the mouth and throat. 

Arnica. — When it is caused by a fall, or a blow upon the 
stomach, with pain and a sensation, as if the small of the 
back was broken ; tongue covered with a thick yellowish coat- 
ing ; nausea, with inclination to vomit ; frequent eructations 
with a putrid or bitter taste ; nervous excitement ; heaviness 
of the limbs. 

Nux vomica. — Suitable in most cases of dyspepsia, at the 
commencement ; particularly when there is constipation and 
tendency to piles ; sour, bitter taste in the mouth ; when food, 
particularly bread, tastes sour, bitter, or insipid ; the patient 
has not much appetite, but a craving for beer, wine or spirits; 
easily satisfied with food ; after eating he is troubled with 
nausea ; vomiting of food ; dizziness ; heaviness ; drowsiness ; 
fullrfess and distention of the stomach ; tender to the touch ; 
head confused. 
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Sulphur. — Especially good in cases of long standing, or 
when there is no appetite for meat and bread, but with a 
craving for wines and acids ; difficulty of breathing ; nausea 
after eating ; belching and vomiting of food ; shivering ; acid- 
ity and water brash ; sour stomach ; mental depression, dis- 
satisfied with everything and everybody. Calcarea carb. 
suits well after this. 

Pulsatilla. — An important remedy in dyspepsia ; particu- 
larly for recent cases caused by over eating ; by the use of 
pork, mutton, butter, or any greasy substance ; taste of the 
food comes up again in the mouth ; inclination to vomit, es- 
pecially after eating or drinking ; taste flat, or putrid, resem- 
bling bad meat or tallow ; pressure in the pit of the stomach, 
especially after eating ; the patient feels chilly, is weak, cross, 
and melancholy. 

Antimonium cr. — Particularly useful when the disorder 
is caused by overloading the stomach, and the following 
symptoms are present : Taste of the food last partaken of 
comes up in the mouth, gulping up particles of undigested 
food soon after eating ; tongue is coated with a white or yel- 
lowish mucus, stomach feels tender to the touch, and dis- 
tended. 

Bellado7i7ia. — When there is painful distention of the ab- 
domen, with griping, as if the bowels were clutched ; hic- 
cough ; nausea, or a loathing of food ; vomiting of water or 
bile, also when there is dullness of the head, or congestion 
of blood to the head, 

China. — Dyspepsia from loss of blood or other discharges, 
when caused by an impure atmosphere, and when the follow- 
ing symptoms are present : Pressure in the stomach, as if 
from a load ; indifference to food and drink ; craving for wines 
and acids ; flat or bitter taste in the mouth ; desire for a var- 
iety of dainties without knowing which ; morbid craving for 
something strong, sharp, or sour; weakness, and tired feel- 
ing ; the patient bends and stretches his limbs from a sense 
of weariness. 

Sepia. — No hunger, but considerable thirst; fullness of 
the head ; pain in the bowels from wind. 
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Chamo7nilla. — Especially for dyspepsia brought on by a 
fit of passion, or by standing in a draught when perspiring ; 
gulping up of food, nausea, vomiting of food and green 
phlegm, or bile ; cramps in the stomach, headache, fullness, 
giddiness, sleep disturbed, and tossing about, face red and 
hot. 

Hepar sulphur. — For dyspepsia when caused by taking 
blue pills, or other preparations t)f mercury, hungering for 
stimulating things, wines or acids, the stomach appears to be 
very sensitive and easily deranged, though the patient may 
be healthy ; nausea in the morning, with vomiting of sour, bil- 
ious, or mucous substances. May be given in alternation 
with nux vomica, if there is hard, light colored stools, or 
with mercury, if there is a whitish diarrhoea. 

Ipecac. — Especially suitable for children when they have 
vomiting of food, drink, or bile, vomiting with coldness of the 
face and extremities, tongue coated with a white yellowish 
coating, vomiting with diarrhcea, aversion to food, particu- 
larly of fat, rich fo6d, or for dyspepsia caused by eating 
turkey, pastry, etc. 

Mercurius. — Belching of acrid, bitter substances, putrid, 
sweetish, or bitter taste in the morning, inclination to diar- 
rhcea, with straining or perspiration, weak digestion with 
constant hunger, pressure at the pit of the stomach after 
eating. Suits well before or after Lachesis. 

PJwsphorus. — Empty belching, especially after eating, 
vomiting after eating, burning in the stomach. 

Administration of remedies. 

In recent cases, and if there be much pain and sickness at 
the stomach, take of the selected remedy a dose every half- 
hour, or every two or three hours. As soon as the severity ol 
the symptoms begin to abate, the intervals should be length- 
ened. In chronic cases the remedy should be repeated three 
times a day. When the globules are used, use ten for an 
adult. 
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BILIOUS ATTACKS, BILIOUS VOMITING ) OTHERWISE ACUTE INDI- 
GESTION OR SICK HEADACHE. 

The popular term of bilious attack is too well known and 
widely used to discard ; at the same time it implies that the 
liver is most at fault, whereas it is the stomach primarily and 
principally. What is ordinarily called a bilious attack may 
arise in totally different ways ; it may be occasioned by indi- 
gestible or rich articles of food, as pork, goose, duck, salmon, 
mushroons, cucumbers, ice cream, cold drinks, wine, spirits, 
or beer, when it is usually acute dyspepsia ; or it may 
arise from the arrest of digestion by fright, excitement, 
chill, fatigue or other causes. Bilious attacks also come on 
almost periodically, with some persons from very slight cause 
or from none that are apparent when we have chilliness, 
shuddering, general malaise, frontal headache, inability to 
keep about, nausea, vomiting of bile or glairy mucus uneasi- , 
ness and distress at the stomach, with a faint feeling, and 
sometimes a craving for food, but an inability to take any, 
countenance sallow, urine high colored, with a pink or sandy 
deposit, breath offensive, and the tongue coated. 

When these symptoms are at all severe and continuous, 
such attacks are now and then spoken of, but most errone- 
ously as " gastric fever " because the feverish symptoms are 
only the accessories of the case. Irritation of the stomach 
sometimes sub-acute inflammation, and more or less conges- 
tion of the portal system, attend bilious attacks. 

Treatinent. 

Nux vomica. — When brought on by sedentary habits, 
'where there is constipation. 

Pulsatilla. — When it arises from the same cause but the 
bowels are relaxed. 

Gelsemium. — Chilliness with aching pains in the back and 
limbs ; dull pains in the bowels ; bilious evacuations with con- 
siderable flatus. 

Podophyllin. — Uneasy, disturbed sleep ; desire for sour 
things, heatburn, nausea, bilious diarrhoea. 
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Diet. 

During the continuance of the attack, in the repugnance 
to food of all kinds, shows that the stomach is not in a con- 
dition to receive or digest food. As soon as the appetite re- 
turns, a cup of weak black tea, with some dry toast, may be 
taken ; the food should continue to be very light, but taken 
frequently for several days. 

COLD FEET. 

Cold feet is generally a symptom of dyspepsia, and will 
be cured by removing the cause. If we have a healthy ac- 
tion of the digestive organs, we may count on a healthy cir- 
culation — a healthy circulation gives comfort and warmth to 
the extremities. When the heart's action is languid and 
there is not sufficient action to throw the blood to the ex- 
tremities, the hands and feet become cold. Careful living, 
gentle exercise, basking in sunshine and cheerfulness have a 
wonderful effect in promoting good circulation in the hands 
and feet, and when this is the case they are never cold. 

Of the berries of prickly ash, ten (lo) to twenty (20) 
grains of the powder three or four times a day, or a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture, is an excellent remedy for cold 
feet and hands which depend on sluggish circulation. 

All persons who have cold feet, take cold easily from 
slight causes, and these colds are followed by cough. When 
this is the case great attention should be given to keeping 
the feet warm ; or in other words equalize the circulation, so 
as to draw the excess of warm blood from the head and 
lungs to the hands and feet. One important means of keep- 
ing the feet warm is to keep them scrupulously clean. It is 
well known that the largest pores in the body are in the feet, 
and through these pores a vast amount of the wastes of the 
body escapes, and if they are clogged up, these wastes are 
driven back and re-absorbed, and the whole mass of blood 
is contaminated ; hence people who are troubled with cold 
feet should dip them in cold water, an inch deep, night and 
morning, for half a minute, then rub them with the hands, 
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wipe dry, and draw on the stockings, all within three or four 
minutes. 

DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES 
AND PERITONEUM. 

Having considered some of the diseases of that portion 
of the abdomen, confined to the stomach, I now pass to an- 
other portion of the abdomen, that occupied by the intestines 
and peritoneum. Just here, upon the threshold, as we enter 
upon the consideration of this series of most serious diseases, 
permit me to emphasize the fact, that they are, usually, of a 
most dangerous and painful character. I shall endeavor to 
so carefully present them, their causes, symptoms and treat- 
ment, that what I shall have to say concerning them, individ- 
ually or collectively, if faithfully adhered to, in treating these 
cases, will, in each instance, prove of many-fold more value 
than the price of this work. Notwithstanding my endeavor 
to do this, I would advise in almost, I might say, that every 
case be relegated to the care of a physician. I do not feel 
that I can be too urgent, in pressing upon you, the import- 
ance of calling in the timely aid of your family physician, 
since by far the major portion of those cases of disordered 
bowels accompanied by pain and soreness, necessitates it, 
owing to the great liability of the speedy termination of these 
diseases in death. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. (^Enteritis.) 

Inflammation of the bowels means inflammation of the 
small intestine, especially that portion lying between the du- 
odenum and colon. If it extends into the colon, (the large 
intestine), colitis or dysentery. The more severe cases, es- 
pecially in children, are called simple, or English cholera, 
summer complaint, or cholera infantum, and which I will con- 
sider as such in their proper place. 
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Symptoms. 

The symptoms of an attack of acute enteritis are those 
somewhat similar to coHc for which, in its incipient stage, it 
may be, and sometimes is mistaken ; it is attended with 
fever and tenderness. The pain in that portion of the abdo- 
»men is increased by motion or pressure, a condition the con- 
trary of that in coHc, in which pain is reheved by pressure. 

Or it may set in with constipation, with a chill and fever, 
and extreme thirst. Upon full establishment of the disease, 
the fever runs high ; the pulse, tense and full at the onset, be- 
comes small and wiry, remaining frequent. Later, abdo- 
menal swelling ; nausea and vomiting ; at times most distress- 
ing fits of retching, supervenes, superinduced either by sym- 
pathy or the stomach sharing in the inflammation. The 
tongue may be clean and natural in appearance, or covered 
with a white coat, or it may be red and dry, indicative, as you 
will remember, of a most serious condition. I have said there 
was constipation ; it may alternate with diarrhoea, the stools 
of varying consistency and color, may, and do contain, at 
times, blood in small quantities, pus rarely; blood or pus 
only in very severe cases. No appetite ; thirst unceasing ; 
pain paroxysmal, shifting, at no time ceasing entirely, greatly 
increased on pressure ; the patient seeking relief, as in peri- 
tonitis, by lying on the back with limbs drawn up. Some- 
times a very violent throbbing in the abdomen is present as 
the most distressing feature in the case. Urinating becomes 
difficult and very painful. In those cases terminating fatally, 
the pulse becomes quick and irregular, loses its tenseness ; 
hiccough present ; features haggard, denoting great suffer- 
ing ; strength gradually becomes exhausted ; collapse — death. 

Cause. 

The worst, and least hopeful cases are those induced by 
mechanical obstruction of the bowels ; whether from bands 
in which a loop of intestine is caught, causing strangulation, 
or impacted feces, or hernial strangulation. It may be caused 
by blows, or other injuries ; irritating and indigestible food ; 
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neglected constipation ; exposure to wet or cold ; or corrosive 
poison, etc. 

Treatment, 

Treatment, will be in a measure dependent upon the cause 
of the attack. Where the attack is mild, and the result of 
cold, profuse sweating by hot bath, together with ten(io) grains 
of Dover's powder and a quiet rest in bed will often prove 
sufficient. If in the serious cases of mechanical obstruction, 
domestic treatment would be of little avail without it was ex- 
traordinarily intelligently administered, and even then, should 
not be relied upon. 

In every case, however light, the patient should be placed 
in bed, and where the patient has been previously in ordin- 
ary good health, I would recommend fasting for a few days, 
or, at most, giving only such diet as will be readily absorbed 
and assimilated without taxing the stomach in the process, 
since, in the majority of cases, I believe the stomach, to a 
degree, involved in the inflammation ; by this we are the bet- 
ter able to remove the offending cause, and give rest to the 
parts. Thirst can be relieved by ice and lemon-juice. If 
there is a craving for food and the tongue be clean, a little 
meat broth may be given, but it is not advisable to give much, 
lest a residue be left in the stomach to be carried ofT through 
the already excessively irritated intestines. Skimmed milk, 
(the cream contains to much fat) and lime-water or soda water 
is perhaps the most judicious diet. Nausea and vomiting, if 
present, will be lessened if not checked, or avoided, by giv- 
ing the nourishment cold ; at these times the milk and soda 
water is very desirable. Effervescing fluids are generally 
very agreeable to the stomach. If these can not be borne, 
nourishing injection may be given, per anus, to the rectum. 

To control the fever give aconite, drops twenty (20) and 
veratrum viride, drops ten (10); in water, four (4) ounces. 
Give of this a half to one teaspoonful, according to age, each 
hour when awake. 

I would not be in haste to check the diarrhoea if any be 
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present, on the contrary I usually give from two (2) to ten 
(10) grains of calomel with four (4) to twelve (12) grains of 
soda in powder at dose, according to age and circumstances, 
repeating the dose in from four to six hours, or in its stead, 
follow in a few hours with a quickly acting saline, or perhaps, 
if it can be borne, what is better, senna ; that, by the calo- 
mel moving the upper, and the saline or senna the lower 
bowel, we may have a harmonious and excellent cleaning out 
of the whole intestinal tract. Some prefer a dose of castor 
oil with four (4) or five (5) drops of turpentine, and as many 
of laudanum ; the oil to move the bowels, the turpentine to 
act on the kidneys, and laudanum to prevent griping. These 
not proving sufficient, or not advisable to administer, it may 
be found necessary to give an injection, per anus, of castor oil 
and water, soap suds, etc. Bismuth and calomel, ten (10) to 
fifteen (15) grains of the former, four (4) or five (5) of the 
latter; to an adult may be given before the trial of an injec- 
tion, after, if it is deemed advisable to further move the 
bowels. 

If no food has been taken for twelve to twenty-four 
hours, and the bowels unmoved, bismuth in some effervescing 
form is very nice, and in mild cases at times quite sufficient. 
Give, say of bismuth ten (10) to thirty (30) grains in solution, 
with five (5) to fifteen (15) grains of effervescing citrate of 
potash and two (2) or three (3) drops of dilute hydrocyanic 
acid. Some may prefer the soluble citrate of bismuth ; or 
granular effervescing lime-juice and bismuth ; nausea and 
vomiting may be relieved by these means. 

Hot poppy-head fomentations or poultices of the same 
may be applied externally. One of the most reliable, though 
simple remedy for this trouble is to dissolve, say one fourth of a 
pound of brown sugar in a pint of Jamaica rum, saturate a 
flannel cloth with this and lay it over the bowels, renewing 
when pained. Opium in some form, is almost an essential 
in these cases. It may be given in one (i) grain doses every 
two to four hours, or in the form of tincture five (5) to ten 
(10) drops every two to four hours, or the alkaloid of opium; 
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morphine, may be given ^ to grain doses every one (i) 
to two (2) hours, 

Hyosciamus, solid ext., to yi grain at a dose, in the 
form of a pill, once in three to six hours will be found most 
excellent to allay nervousness. 

After the irritating causes have been removed from the 
the intestinal tract, then give attention to diarrhoea, if any, 
especially if the patient has been in poor health previous to 
the attack. In these cases give five (5) grains of Dover's 
powder and ten (10) grains ol carfconate of bismuth may be 
given every six hours, continuing until the diarrhoea is en- 
tirely subdued. A very nice remedy, especially for little 
folks, is what is known as " chalk mixture," of which there 
are various forms. I prefer the one here given since it is 
equally as efficacious as any I have ever tried, and it will keep 
in all weather. 

Prepared chalk, (creta preparata.) 
White sugar, (sacchra alba) each. 
Glycerine, . . . . , 
Cinnamon water, (aqua cinnamoni), 
Creasote, . . .' 

Give adults a tablespoonful and children a teaspoonful 
every fifteen minutes if necessary to relieve. 

As soon as the acute symptoms are subdued, the bismuth 
will be continued with some good vegetable tonic ; but five 
(5) to fifteen (15) drops of dilute hydrochloric acid to an 
ounce of water administered once to thrice daily, will be 
almost a necessity to aid in restoring digestive power to the 
stomach. 

Diet should be easy to digest and not of a stimulating 
character. Flannel should be worn next to the person, and 
the greatest care observed to prevent a relapse. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Aconite should be the first used and continued as long as 



2 ounces. 

ounce. 
5 ounces. 
5 drops. 
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the fever is intense, and the skin very hot. After this arse- 
nicum and veratrum should be given alternately, (turn about.) 
If the vomiting is violent and persistent, after having used 
these remedies for a considerable length of time, give ipecac. 
In some cases belladonna and mercury may be given in al- 
ternation after the aconite has reduced the fever, but there is 
still great soreness of the abdomen with intense thirst. 

When the vomiting is so severe as to throw up the con- 
tents of the bowels, opium must be given, and if not re- 
lieved within eight or ten hours, give plumbum. At this 
stage, weak injections of an infusion of tobacco will some- 
times be of benefit. A warm bath may also be administered 
with success. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy dissolve twelve globules in twelve 
teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful one, two, three 
or four hours according to the severity of the symptoms. If 
the pellets are used give six at a dose. The diet should be 
of the mildest description, as gruel made of rice or flour ; milk 
and water ; milk toast and gum arable water. 

INFLAMMATION OE THE PERITONEUM. {^Peritonitis^. 

The peritoneum is the serous membrane lining the ab- 
domen and enveloping its organs. From the extent of 
this membrane, and from the organs which it may involve, 
makes its inflammation — happily rare, — one of the most 
dangerous character. It may be local, involving only certain 
organs primarily. That local form known as puerperal 
peritonitis, or child-bed fever, will be treated under head of 
diseases of women. Of the different varieties we have the 
simple, or sporadic, which even in the puerperal state is, 
with careful treatment, more often recovered from than not ; 
accidental and tubercular. 

Causes. 

Causes may be exposure to cold and wet, falls, blows, 
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wounds, abcess of liver, opening of an anurism, perforation 
of bowel by ulcer as in typhoid fever. 

Symptoms. 

In this as in enteritis we have pain and tenderness as the 
indicative symptoms ; with fever, distention ot the abdomen, 
cold sweats, nausea vomiting and obstinate constipation. 
The acute inflammation may be confined to one spot, but is 
very apt to involve the entire membrane. It usually com- 
mences with a chilly sensation or a severe protracted 
rigor, succeeding this is fever, abdominal pain and dis- 
tention. This diffused abdominal pain and tenderness is 
increased greatly by even the slightest movements as in 
breathing deeply, or raising the lower limbs in bed. The 
fever runs high at the onset, skin dry and burning, pulse 
frequent, not full, but small and wiry. Pulse and skin 
changes as the disease progresses ; the pulse will be less 
tense and more developed as the inflammation subsides, or 
very feeble and flickering if the disorder proceed towards a 
fatal termination ; the extremities covered with a cold sweat. 
Even in cases that may recover, the features become sharp- 
ened and carry the look of death. Pain is constant and 
severe, at first limited to one spot, afterward extending over 
the abdomen, increased by the slightest pressure to obviate, 
which, the patient lies upon the back, with the thighs drawn 
up, retaining the same position however wearied. There is 
headache, suppression of the urinary discharge ; constipation, 
caused by paralysis of the intestines or by lymph gluing to- 
gether the coils of the intestines thereby preventing the 
proper action of the bowels. The bowels are more relaxed 
except in the puerperal form of this malady. In three or four 
days, in violent cases, comes delirium, death. Its course is 
rapid, from the incipient chill to the fatal end, often occupying 
less than a week, though at times two. Andral fixes, as the 
average time, for an acute attack at between six and nine 
days and a subacute, (one of but moderate activity), at from 
:wenty to thirty days. Death is usually preceedcd by 
28 
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enormous distention of the abdomen, cold sweats, pinched 
countenance and a rapid flickering pulse. When fortunately 
recovery does take place, and unfortunately it is the least 
frequent termination, it is very slow and gradual, making it 
almost impossible to fortell duration or final consequences. 

Treatment. 

Blood letting is yet a common practice with some, and is 
in high repute. Much the same medicines are used in this 
disease as in enteritis, and in the same manner ; opium, and 
calomel, the chief, in pill form one (i) grain of the former to 
two (2) to four (4) grains of the latter every two to four 
hours. Opium may be given in the form of tincture, (lauda- 
num) and a salt, (morphine). Tine, of aconite, veratrum 
veride, and digitalis are used in the early stages to control 
fever and subdue inflammation. Tine, of opium may be 
given in injections per anus. Local application may be 
made by hot fomentations or poultices, as in enteritis, to 
which anodynes have been added, or turpentine stupes, or 
blisters. Cold has been advocated in the early stage by 
many authors. One eminent writer says : " in the early stage 
of peritonitis it deserves a more extended and thorough trial 
than it has yet received. It may be employed either by 
means of cold cormpesses, frequently changed ; a flannel 
dipped in iced water. At a later period, hot applications 
are decidedly to be preferred, as the cold applications can be 
of no service, and will probably prove injurious." A mixture 
of two (2) ounces of aconite, to six (6) ounces of alcohol, may 
be used after this manner. Apply to the entire surface of the 
abdomen some of the mixture with a camel's hair brush, then 
cover with warm flannel, repeating as often as necessary. One 
eminent physician in Cincinnati said he had never lost a case 
since he had used this treatment. Bathing the abdomen 
with equal parts of sweet oil and spirits of turpentine well 
warmed, then quickly cover with a thick piece of cotton 
batting that had been previously thoroughly warmed, rene\v- 
ing the application frequently, is very highly recommended. If 
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there is a tendency to collapse, stimulants are called for at 
frequent intervals in small quantities, liquid nourishing food 
is often required in large quanties, and may be adminis- 
tered in the same way. If it cannot be borne by the stom- 
ach it may be given in the form of an injection, (enema). 
Quinine in full doses. Nausea and vomiting may call for very 
small doses of iced effervescents, with hydrocyanic acid and 
morphia ; soda-water and milk ; drop doses of creasote. 
Constipation requires treatment similar to that in enteritis. 
Hiccough calls for narcotics, blisters, etc. Chloroform, if very 
obstinate and distressing. The following is a very excellent 
remedy in these cases. 

Deoderized tine, of opium, , . i drachm. 
Spirits of turpentine, . . . . i " 

Sub. nitrate of bismuth, . . . 2 " 
Brandy mixture, ... ounce. 
Gum arable, .... 4 drachms. 

Sugar . . . . . .4 " 

Peppermint water, . . . . ^ ounce. 

A teaspoonful once in two to four hours according to the 
violence of the case. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Generally most appropriate at the commence- 
ment. Use it also as a weak solution on hot cotton batting. 
A dose every two hours until the fever be abated. 

Belladon7ta. — Burning or stinging pains ; violent, bearing 
down, or forcing pain ; extreme dryness of the mouth, the 
tongue cracked or swollen and inflamed, and sometimes 
covered with slimy, whitish mucus, or dry, fiery red and hot, 
or coated tongue, with crimson tip and margins. A dose 
every two or three hours. 

Rhus. — Patient worse in the evening, and especially after 
midnight ; restless, cannot be still, but must change the posi- 
tion, which affords but a few moments' relief; slow fever. 
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dry tongue, powerlessness of the lower limbs, they can hardly 
be drawn up. A dose every three hours. 

Spongio-piling wrung out of hot water, hot fomentations, 
hot linseed meal poultices, toast and water, barley water, 
thin oatmeal gruel. After recovery flannel bandage in the 
day — tepid compress in the night, for some time. 

When peritonitis is the result of external injury, arnica 
should be promptly administered. Concentrated tincture of 
arnica should be externally applied. To ten parts of water 
add one of the tincture. Wet cloth and lay on it. Covered 
with cotton. 

COLIC. 

Colic is an intestinal pain ; in character paroxysmal, severe, 
griping, pinching or twisting ; ordinarily situated in the 
vicinity of the navel. Usually we find it, combined with con- 
stipation and devoid of fever. 

Vai'ieties. 

Flatulent ; bilious ; spasmodic, in this variety has been 
grouped, neuralgic, gouty or rheumatic ; lead ; nephritic ; 
and uterine. 

Symptoms. 

Uterine colic may be either neuralgic, spasmodic or 
obstructive. It will be treated of under head of dysmenorrhoea. 

Nephritic refers to the pain produced by the passage of 
small calculi from the kidney to the ureter. See gravel. 

Flatulent colic may be owing to food difficult of digestion, 
overloaded stomach, cold, wet, etc., and is the variety most 
common from infancy to old age. In this variety the ab- 
domen is distended ; constipation ; often nausea, belching 
and sometimes vomiting. 

Billions colic is often preceded by nausea, loss of appe- 
tite and a coated tongue. The paroxysms of pain are fre- 
quently accompanied with vomiting, first the contents of the 
stomach, then bile. The pain may last for some days with 
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little if any abatement. Bowels constipated, obstinately so. 
A condition known as meteorism, a peculiar distention with 
gas, may be present. This form is quite common in malarial 
districts, its onset similar to an attack of chills, with full and 
frequent pulse, accompanying the pain, etc., etc., of bilious 
colic. The American Journal of the Medical Science, April, 
1872, is authority for saying that there is a form of malarial 
colic, occuring during summer and autumnal months in 
malarial districts in the form of an epidemic. Under head of 
bilious calculi more will be said of bilious colic. 

Spas7noc/ic -neursAgic, gouty or rheumatic colic is depend- 
ent upon some abnormal condition affecting first the great 
centres of innervation, and may arise from fright, anger, hys- 
teria, hypochondria, in short it is neuralgic if from these 
causes, and is often spoken of as nervous colic. Its attacks 
are not usually of long duration, and are apt to be frequently 
repeated. If gouty or rheumatic, it is one of those forms that 
may seriously invade the internal organs, the stomach being 
the most frequent and dangerous seat of trouble. " Cramp 
in the stomach," the name by which it is usually known, is 
recognized by the suddenness of attack, extreme severity of 
the pain and the general tendency to prostration. 

Lead or painters colic is superinduced by exposure to the 
poisonous influence of lead. It is widely known as the "dry 
belly-ache." The abdomen is contracted ; at times knots of 
intestines may be distinctly felt ; constipation exceedingly 
obstinate ; no tenderness, great relief being afforded by 
pressure suffering extreme, with restlessness There is a 
a bluish grey line along the gums. 

Treatment. 

Treatment in kind, is somewhat common to all forms, and 
yet not distinctly the same. 

In flatulent, as in all varieties, open the bowels ; if the 
stomach is overloaded relieve that by a prompt emetic ; follow 
this shortly if pain continues, with ten (10) to twenty (20) drops 
of essence of ginger or peppermint,' or five (5) or six (6) drops 
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of oil ofcajuput or some other like aromatic stimulant. If the 
stomach is yet unsettled and the pain violent, give aromatic 
spirits of ammonia ; spirits of camphor ; compound spirits of 
lavender or the oil of cajuput with bicarbonate of soda, given 
in small doses every few moments. If still insufficient, try 
laudanum, the old sheet anchor, five (5) to fifteen (15) drops in 
warm water ; the smaller the dose the better. Repeat this every 
fifteen to twenty minutes for a few times. Opium in pill ; 
paragoric, Hoffman's anodyne, etc. My favorite remedy 
again comes to the front in these cases, chloroform in ten (10) 
to thirty (30) drops. In giving opium in cases of colic you 
may often be surprised at the quantity taken before relief is 
obtained, and just on this point, I wish to warn you, lest 
you give too much, and render " the remedy worse than the 
disease " in its effects. 

Externally I prefer dry hot applications, to wet ones, or 
blisters. The feet should be kept warm, bathing them in hot 
mustard water is very good. Kneading the abdomen gently 
will afford relief often, remembering, always, the possibility 
of hernia. 

Bilious colic may be attended by an inflammatory condition. 
Open the bowels with castor oil, if the stomach admits. It 
may be taken, thoroughly mixing one (i) tablespoonful of 
oil with two (2) of spiced syrup of rhubarb. Magnesia may 
be retained better than the oil, or one-half (^) to one (i) 
grain of calomel with a like amount of opium every two, three 
or four hours. See biliary calculi. 

Spasmodic, whether neuralgic, or cramp of the stomach, 
needs prompt treatment, essentially stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic, or anodyne. Warner's cordial, (tine. of rhubarb and 
senna), in moderate doses, is laxative and stimulating ; give 
from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful in hot water at once. 
Hot applications, footbaths, etc., as in other forms of colic. 
To prevent recurrence will require strict attention to diet ; 
proper exercise, tonics of quinine and iron, or the vegetable 
tonics. 

Lead colic. — If rapid onset, sulphate of magnesia in from 
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from one-half (^) to one (i) ounce at a dose. This is an ex- 
cellent non-griping cathartic. The less it is diluted at taking, 
(if a drink of warm water be taken some time after) the better 
and more easily it operates. If the onset is slow, iodide of 
potassium in three (3) to ten (10) grain doses thrice daily. 
Compound syrup of sarsaparilla is a good vehicle in which to 
take the potassium. The iodide is said to possess an 
eliminating power over lead, combined with the tissues. 
Milk diet is very useful in these cases. Castor oil ; warm 
bath and opium are the most useful remedies. 

HomoeopatJiic treatment. 

The patient should be placed in a warm bath, seated in 
a tub, and covered with a blanket to confine the steam. 
After being in the bath for about ten minutes, the patient 
should lie down in the blankets without being wiped, and 
covered with sufficient clothing, hot bricks or bottles of hot 
water should be placed around tlije patient, especially on the 
spots where the pain is most severe. As soon as perspiration 
occurs the patient will be relieved. The medicines may be 
given from the commencement of the attack. The different 
forms of colic with the remedies applicable to each are here 
given. 

Common or flatulent colic. — Pulsatilla, china, cocculus, 
nux vomica, colocynth, sulphur, carbo veg. 

Bilious colic. — Nux vomica, colocynth, chamomilla, bryonia. 

Colic from indigestion. — Pulsatilla, china, bryonia, bella- 
donna, carbo veg, nux vomica. 

From obstinate constipation. — Nux vomica, opium. 

From exposure to cold, damp weather. — Pulsatilla, rhus, 
bryonia. 

From chill. — Aconite, colocynth, mercurius, nux vomica, 
chamomilla. 

Colics in hysterical women. — Ignatia, nux vomica, coculus. 
Lead or painters colic. — Opium, platina, belladonna. 



Administration of remedies. 
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Dissolve twelve (12) globules of the selected remedy in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give one(i) teaspoon- 
ful every ten, fifteen, twenty or thirty minutes, according to 
the severity of the symptoms. Each remedy should be 
repeated three or four times before changing to another. 
The intervals should be lengthened as the patient grows 
better. 

Persons liable to colic should be careful in regard to their 
diet, avoiding all green vegetables, acid drinks, etc. During 
an attack only the slightest nourishment should be given, as 
toast water, gruels, etc. The feet should be kept warm and 
dry. 

CONSTIPATION. {^Costiveness.^ 

By constipation or costiveness is meant a partial or com- 
plete retention of the feces. The discharge being hard, dry, 
and small in quantity and evacuated with difficulty. 

Symptoms. 

The usual symptoms arising from a constipated state of 
the bowels are, head-ache, which is confined in most cases to 
the forehead, loss of appetite, flushing or a feeling of heat in 
the face from any slight cause, a sensation of weight in the 
belly and loins, foul tongue, and, in some people, languor 
and listlessness ; in others, irritability of temper. 

Habitual costiveness not only induces great and serious 
inconveniences, but, when long neglected, may give rise 
to various formidable diseases, which frequently prove fatal. 
The most common consequences of constipation, are, giddi- 
ness, ringing in th^ ears, headache, tension of the bowels, 
the disorder called, whites, fistula, stricture of the lower 
bowel, eruptions on the skin, and various nervous diseases, 
such as hysterics, St. Vitus's dance, and hypochondria. In 
children, it not unfrequently precedes water in the head. 
Straining at stool has been known to bring on apoplexy, and, 
in children and delicate females, spitting of blood. 
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Treatment. 

It is difficult to lay down arbitrary rules for treatment of 
this complaint as it arises from so many different causes. 
This catLse we must endeavor to remove in order to arrive at 
the desired effect. Purgative drug must not be relied upon 
to cure costiveness, but it is possible to substitute simple 
aperient for the various patent drugs, the mischievous blue 
pills with which the suffering public is in the habit of dosing 
itself Remedies that may be employed — usefully in over- 
coming the present discomfort by removing the hard collec- 
tion in the bowels. After few days the patient must rely 
upon proper diet, exercise, the going at a certain hour of 
each day to stool — whether the desire is felt or not. No 
other one thing can so quickly establish a healthy state of 
the bowels as the habit of going at a regular hour. The diet 
should be closely attended to in this complaint, everything 
of a binding nature being avoided, such as animal food, es- 
pecially salt meats, cheese, and stimulating drinks, pastry, 
highly seasoned dishes, etc. The patient should eat all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, coarse bread, soups. Cracked 
wheat is excellent for the cure of costiveness. Injections of 
cold water should be used, and also the free use of cold 
water as a drink. Every one should attend promptly and 
regularly to the calls of nature. Probably the best time for 
this duty is in the morning, directly after breakfast. 

Will give a few of the simplest remedies, which I have 
proved successful in some cases. Take of figs one half 
•pound and senna one ounce. Chop the figs fine. Heat the 
senna leaves on a tin plate in the oven — pulverize it — 
mix the two together in a roll about as large around as a 
cent. Eat ^ or ^ an inch of the roll at night or beat 
an egg up raw, add a little water or milk, sweeten and drink 
an hour before meal time. Wheat bran according to direc- 
tions has cured obstinate cases of costiveness where the 
patient has dosed herself with drugs for years. Eat of wheat 
bran two (2) tablespoonfuls after each meal or a half teacup- 
ful at night. 
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It can be eaten dry or in milk as preferred. This was 
first recommended to me by Dr. Emma Nichols of Chicago. 

Dr.Tanner says : " Daily exercise in the open air, either on 
foot or on horseback, stands foremost among the remedies for 
constipation." General indolence, with to much sleep must 
be avoided. There are very few cases of costivencss with 
dyspepsia arising from sedentary pursuits that may not be 
cured by the sufferer drinking a tumblerful of spring water, 
retiring to bed at eleven o'clock and rising at seven o'clock, 
and taking a bottle of soda water, then walking for three 
quarters of an hour, and afterwards breakfasting upon weak 
tea with plenty of milk, meat, bread, etc. A pill of rhubarb 
and castile soap, one half of a grain each may be used. 
Two (2) pills should be taken at night. Sometimes the 
following is effectual. 



Resin of podophyllin. 
Fluid extract of rhubarb, 
Fluid extract of senna. 
Oil of cloves. 
Syrup of ginger. 



2 grains. 
I ounce. 

4 drops, 
ounce. 



Mucilage of gum arable enough to make four ounces. 
Dose for an adult one tablespoonful, repeated sufficiently 
often to open the bowels. 

A cold decoction of thoroughwort drank daily, some- 
times has a beneficial effect. Injections of warm or cold 
water should be used, and will generally affect a cure without 
resorting to purgative medicines. Mettauer's aperient is 
highly recommended. 

Pulverized aloes, .... i^^ ounces. 

Bi-carbonate of soda, ... 4 " 

Compound spirits of lavender, . 2 " 

Water, 2 quarts. 



Mix in ajar, let it stand two weeks, shaking each day; 
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the mixture should then be poured off from the drugs. Dose, 
half a wine glass full once or twice a day. Dr. Beard gives 
this prescription : " The following contains four excellent 
articles for both indigestion and constipation. 



Equal parts of 
Podophyllin, 
Rhubarb, 
Nux vomica, 
Carbonate of soda. 



Make pills of one grain each, and take one at night before 
retiring. It may be necessary to reduce the quantity of 
podophyllin for those who are very sensitive to the drug. 
The podophyllin acts on the liver ; the rhubarb acts on the 
bowels ; the nux vomica gives tone to the stomach ; and the 
carbonate of soda corrects the acidity." 

An excellent practice for those suffering from costiveness 
is called kneading the bowels. This is really a modifica- 
tion of the Swedish movement or massage cure, must be 
taken in following the general direction of the larger intes- 
tines, passing the palm of the hand over the upper part of 
the abdomen — following the course of the colon — in the 
movement discribed under the head of massage has been 
found of great service. 

Sugar of milk is recommended by Traube as a mild and 
trust worthy laxative in doses of two (2) or (3) drachms dis- 
solved in half a tumbler of warm milk taken before break- 
fast. 

Dr. Carter, of Liverpool, in an article on " new therapeutic 
agents," writes the following, concerning cascara sagrada: 
The fluid extract prepared from thebark of this shrub or small 
tree, is an excellent remedy in chronic constipation. I have 
used it for two years and have no doubt of its value. The 
fluid extract is reddish brown in color and extremely bitter. 
A very good method of prescribing it is in a mixture with 
twice its quantity of glycerine or one of the flavored syrups. 
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Of this a fluid drachm should be given three times a day, and 
the dose be diminished as soon as its apparent action is 
developed. It is what way be termed a tonic aperient and 
seems to produce an effect caused by that of belladonna and 
nux vomica united with an ordinary aperient, It evacuates 
the whole canal. The motion is not watery but usually 
semi-solid truly, feculent (foul) in character, and voided 
without difficulty ; and so far from causing subsequent con- 
stipation, the bowels, will often act regularly after its use 
has been entirely discontinued. I have used it so extensively 
and the testimony to its value is so unmistakable,. that it 
would be difficult to select particular cases to prove this. 

Homceopathic treatmerit. 

The principal remedy is nux vomica, when there is 
frequent, and effectual urging to stool, or a feeling as if the 
anus was closed ; disagreeable taste in the mouth ; loss of 
appetite ; swelling of the abdomen. If nux is insufficient, 
give an occasional dose of bryonia, especially if the disorder 
occurs in warm weather. 

Opkim. — May be sometimes given in alternation with 
nux vomica, especially when there is great torpidity of the 
bowels, and without any desire to stool ; redness of the face ; 
rush of blood to the head ; headache. 

Platina. — When the feces are voided in small, hard 
lumps with much difficulty ; shuddering ; sensation of weak- 
ness in the abdomen. 

Lycopodium. — When there is a painful urging, with a 
severe bearing down, but inability to pass the feces. 

Antimonium crudian. — In cases where constipation and 
diarrhoea alternate. 

Sulphur. — For long continued constipation, particularly 
where the patient is troubled with piles. Also when there 
is frequent desire to stool, but without any result. 

Plumbum. — For obstinate constipation, the stools are 
hard and difficult, and the feces comes away in hard lumps or 
balls. 
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For constipation of pregnant women, give nux vomica, 
opium, sepia. For lying in-women, bryonia, nux vomica. 
For nursing infants, bryonia, nux vomica, opium, sulphur. 

Administration of remedies. 
\ Give of the selected remedy a dose once in two, three or 
four hours. When the remedy is given dry, from three to 
six pills at a dose. When given in water, dissolve six globules 
in six teaspoonfuls of water, and give one teaspoonful for a 
dose. Injections of, and bathing in cold water will be found 
very beneficial. 

Accessory treatment. 

In cases of an inveterate or chronic nature, recourse may 
occasionally be had to an enema of tepid or cold water ; as 
a temporary relief. The drinking of a tumblerful of cold 
water, night and morning, brisk friction by means of a coarse 
towel, combined with early rising and daily exercise will be 
found useful in promoting regular action of the bowels ; as 
also a tepid compress worn at night over the stomach and 
abdomen. Great regularity should be observed in the daily 
habit of procuring the relief of the bowels, from which, 
except under extreme necessity, there should be no deviation. 

Electro-magnetism is another most useful auxiliary in 
cases arising from culpable neglect or indolence, or from 
inability, or impracticability to relieve nature whilst traveling. 
In chronic cases arising from inertness of the bowels or a 
kind of intestinal paralytic debility, electro-magnetism is 
often superior to any other means. 

Diet. 

The diet ought to be regulated according to the state of 
the digestive organs, and highly seasoned food should be 
avoided. Oatmeal porridge for breakfast, with or without 
bacon, brown or whole meal bread, stewed fruits and figs, 
should be taken as articles of diet. 
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DIARRHCEA. 

Perhaps, properly speaking, it is not a disease per si\ 
rather a symptom requiring treatment for the relief of the 
excessive discharges from the bowels. Difference in tim 
gives rise to marked varieties, — acute and chronic. 

Active. 

May proceed from a variety of causes : irritating charac 
ter of food taken ; impure water ; morbid nature of the secre- 
tion poured into the intestines ; atmospheric influences, heat, 
moisture, cold, contaminated air; irritant poisons ; retained 
feces ; worms ; reflex irritation, as in cutting teeth ; mental 
motion, as fear, etc., etc. 

Symptoms. 

Thirst, griping pain in the bowel of all grades of severity; 
pallor ; slight debility ; and frequent^ fluid discharges from 
the bowels. 

Treatment. 

In many cases diarrhoea should not be checked abruptly, 
and indeed in some, temporarily at least, it should not be in- 
terfered with. 

Our first endeavour should be to ascertain the cause. 
In the ordinary varieties of diarrhoea, such as we feel to know 
are not the accompaniment of some special disease, such as 
tha*t accompanying typhoid fever, may be very successfully 
treated with some one of the following : 

Tine, opium, 
" camphor, 
" rhubarb, 
" capsicum, 

" peppermint, of each, . . . i ounce. 

Of this ten (lo) to thirty (30) or even sixty (60) drops, in 
hot sweetened water every half hour until relieved. I have 
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found almost immediate relief in this, in my own case many 
times, when other remedies had failed. It is particularly 
grateful in its effects where there is much pain. 

Pulv. rhubarb, 15 grains. 

Henry's magnesia, .... 20 " 

Cinnamon water, ly^ ounces. 

Comp. tine, of lavender, ... i drachm. 

At one to two doses is very excellent. 

Oil of annis, i drachm. 

" " cloves, . . . . . I " 

" cajaput, I " 

Alcohol, ... . . .2 ounces. 

Take a teaspoonful every three to six hours, is a remedy 
in great favor with many practitioners in cases of diarrhcea, 
cholera morbus, and other like exhausting discharges. 

The old army remedy that I have many times taken, and 
dosed out many times to others, that does its duty faithfully 
and well is : 

Kino, camphor, capsicum and opium ; of each five (5) 
grains. Make into eight to twelve powders, and take one 
after each operation, or one every two hours, until the diar- 
rhoea is subdued. 

Again comes my oft repeated remedy. 

Chloroform; . , ' , . . 2 drachms. 
Simple syrup, . . . • .2 ounces. 

A teaspoonful every hour. ! 
Another old remedy is : ' 

Castor oil, >^ ounce. 

Turpentine, 20 drops. 

To be taken at a dose generally. One-half to one-fourth 
that amount will answer. 
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One of the best remedies I have ever used, and it has 
been a family heir-loom for generations, in constipation, or 
in alvine, or uterine fluxes, or for cuts or bruises, if applied 
externally. It is called, in the family, " hot drops " and is 
known as balsam of all balsams." 

Spirits of wine, 3 ounces. 

Guaiac resin, 
Styrix resin, 
Benzoin resin, 

Balsam of tolu, each , . . .2 drachms. 

Take ten (10) to sixty (60) drops on sugar, place it well 
back in the mouth, and close the mouth until it disolves. 

Chronic. 

Chronic diarrhoea is often very difficult to control, defy- 
ing the most intelligent efforts to subdue, or bring it under 
control. 

I shall only offer a few remedies, believing as I do, that 
it should be treated by a physician. 

Acetate of lead, . ... 24 grains. 
Opium, . . . . . . 6 " 

Mucilage in sufficient quantity to make twenty-four (24) 
pills. Dose, one (i) pill, three times a day. 

By some we are advised to take, several times daily, a 
teaspoonful of brandy in sweetened water. 

The diet should be carefully attended to. Milk and lime 

water are indicated, and are very nourishing. Where there is 
much debility, make use of the following : 

Quinine, ...... drachm. 

Pulv. catechu, ...... i drachm. 

" opium, . . . . .15 grains. 
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Make into thirty-two (32) pills. Dose, one (i) pill thrice 
daily. 

Place the patient on milk diet, and keep him there for 
some time and give as directed : 

Sulphate of zinc, . . . . i drachm. 
Pulv. opium, ... » . Yi drachm. 

Make into thirty-six (36) pills, and give one (i) after each 
bad action of the bowels. Of this treatment, Dr. J. M. 
Heard, of West Point, Miss., says : " I have been using this 
or something similar, for twenty odd years, and if I did not 
originate it, I do not know where I got it, without a failure 
in private practice ; and during the war I used it with very 
gratifying results, at Forts Morgan and Gains, and in general 
hospital in Mobile, Ala. 

Homosopathic Treatment. 

Dulcamara. — For diarrhoea which is caused by cold ; 
when the evacuations are watery, greenish or yellowish ; 
worse at night with slight pain. It may be followed by bry- 
onia. 

Aloes. — Violent stools ; the whole body becoming hot 
during evacuation, with a feeling of sickness at the stomach, 
or in the region of the liver ; the evacuations have a very « 
putrid smell and are not very profuse or watery. 

Ipecac. — Evacuations of thin mucus, or frothy, fermented, 
or yellow stools, with considerable pain in the rectum ; stools 
with a white substance scattered through ; paleness of the 
face ; great prostration. 

Chamomilla. — Bilious, watery, or slimy diarrhoea, the 
evacuations resembling chopped straw, and smell like rotten 
eggs ; coated tongue ; swelling of the bowels. 

Rheum. — Sour smelling evacuations, with contractive colic 

in the bowels ; shuddering when evacuating. 
29 
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Mercurius. — Suitable for almost any diarrhcea, especially 
when preceded by griping in the bowels before, and burninjr 
in the anus after stool. 

Colocyjith. — Bilious or watery diarrhoea, with severe cramp- 
like pains 

Podophyllin. — Diarrhoea, with cramp-like pains in the 
bowels, light colored and offensive stools, evacuations frothy 
and slimy. 

Pulsatilla. — Diarrhoea from indigestion, foul tongue. 

Biyo?iia. — Diarrhoea from heat of summer. 

Magnesia. — Diarrhoea with evacuations resembling the 
scum of a frog pond. # 

Arsenic. — Evacuations burning, with severe colic pains. 
May be given in alternation with verairum, or in alternation 
with carbo veg. when the diarrhoea is putrid, and consists of 
indigested matter, or watery, slimy, burning evacuations. 

Niix Vomica. — When there are frequent and scanty evac- 
uations. 

China — Looseness from indigestion, particularly after 
partaking of fruit. 

Dulcamara, — In diarrhoea from cold attended by colic or 
cutting pains in the region of the naval. 

DYSENTERY. 

Were I to ask ; what is dysentery ? it would prove a 
much easier question to ask than to answer. The common 
and acceptable opinion, however, may be thus briefly an- 
swered. It is an inflammation involving the mucous and 
muscular coats of the large intestine (the colon), that its 
process consists of a specific inflammation of the solitary 
glands situated within those coats. 

Varieties. 

Acute and chronic ; sthenic (vigorous), and asthenic 
(without vigor) ; endemic (prevailing within a circumscribed 
limit) ; and epidemic (prevailing over an extensive district); 
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trumoiis or tuberculous (scrofulous) ; and bilious. Into the 
acute and chronic, measurably, are merged the other varieties. 

Acute dysentery, because of its frequency, painfulness 
and fatality, has occupied a large share of the attention of 
medical writers since Hippocrates, over fifteen centuries ago, 
first described it under the designation of a greek word 
(spelled in english) ''dzcsenteria,'' essentially the same dis- 
ease which has been known ever since by that name. 

Symptoms. 

Every attack of acute dysentery is preceded by disor- 
dered digestion and constitutional disturbance, indicated by 
loss or capriciousness of appetite and furred tongue, consti- 
pation alone or alternated with looseness, dryness of skin, 
occasional chilliness and general malaise with slight rise of 
evening temperature. More or less pain is always present 
in the lower half of the abdomen, with soreness or tenderness 
on pressure. Mucus appears in the stool at the commence- 
ment of the dysenteric attack in glairy, translucent some- 
times yellowish masses, somewhat resembling the white of 
an egg to the naked eye. These masses possess consider- 
able cohesion, after a time it becomes more opaque, whitish 
and yellowish, a muco-pus ; or it may lose its stringy quality 
and become yellow, and miscible with water, then it is pus. 
These morbid changes' may arise from neglect, or to consti- 
tutional defect in spite of the most careful therapeutic and 
hygienic management, or to intensity or quantity of the 
specific poison ; the disease is not cured by resolution (disper- 
sion), the ulcerative process is developed. The whole of the 
solitary glands engaged are destroyed, sometimes perfora- 
ting the bowel, giving rise to peritonitis and thus carrying off 
the patient. There is also small and bloody or blood marked 
passages. Severe and protracted cases may be considered 
as first going through the inflammatory then the ulcerative 
stage. 

Simple acute dysentery is commonly open, active and in- 
flammatory without early or great prostration. It is an open 
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question as to whether it may be epidemic, or contagious, 
or not ; it is acknowledged endemic, and in this form is 
generally asthenic. It is considered essentially a disease of 
hot climates, and is very common in this country in summer 
and fall. As to its duration or whether the acute will pass 
into the chronic is hard to foretell. Ordinarily it docs not, 
often ending within a week in recovery. In severe cases, 
however, they may be even of shorter duration, death closing 
the malady. In some ot these severe cases, attack and 
collapse succeed each other with the virulence, and rapidity 
and malignancy of epidemic, asiatic cholera, nausea and 
vomiting are of frequent occurrence, though some cases run 
their course without the first and many without the second. 

The intense expulsive efforts not infrequently cause more 
or less prolapsus (coming down) of the anus, this not merely 
in children among whom it most readily occurs, but likewise 
in adults. Painful urination results from the concentrated 
character of the urine, as also from inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the bladder, especially in the vicinity 
of the neck of the bladder. Various nervous disturbances 
accompany dysentery ; loss of sleep, resulting from the 
frequency of stools, picking at the bed clothes ; contracting 
and twitching of the muscles ; delirium ; convulsions and 
hiccough, the latter very often the forerunner of a fatal issue. 
The skin, in these unfavorable cases, becomes clammy, 
features and eyes shrunken, body emaciated, appetite sus- 
pended, thirst great and distressing, tongue dry and brown, 
pulse feeble and running, the stools extremely offensive, 
bloody, slimy or watery ; the sense of feeling becoming so 
blunted that action of the bowels is had without much pain, 
often without effort or knowledge on the part of the patient. 

Chronic dysentery is sometimes the result of acute dysen- 
tery, in spite of the most appropriate management. We 
rarely see chronic dysentery without its shadow-chronic 
diarrhoea. In this form we have nearly always ulceration of 
the rectum or color, or both. Whatever the causes from 
which chronic dysentery results, the local and constitutional 
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symptoms will be the following character. The most promi- 
nent local symptoms are gripings, flatulence, uneasy or pain- 
ful sensations in the stomach and bowels, and liquid, variously 
disordered, tools, consisting of the products of digestion, which 
is impaired by the 'intestinal disorder, mingled with the 
morbid discharges from the diseased mucous membrane. 
Constitutional symptoms are those resulting from insufficient 
nutrition ; are steadily progressive debility and emaciation, 
and often accompanied by a hectic febril movement. 

The stools vary extremely in frequency and character. Bel- 
chings, rumblings in the bowels, and escape of wind are to the 
patient very annoying. Distention of the abdomen often occurs 
in the course of this trouble, especially if there are intervals of 
constipation, and also a short time before the fatal issue. 
An examination will often show a tenderness on pressure 
along the line of the large intestine, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, and at times along the whole line, 
while again there may be general abdominal tenderness in- 
dicating, not infrequentfy, the presence of local or general 
peritonitis. Appetite is almost always disordered'; some- 
times diminished, in extreme cases a positive loathing of food ; 
at times an unusual desire, and again capricious. The tongue 
is seldom natural, at times, simply coated with more or less 
thick, whitish fur ; at others pale, smooth, swollen, indented 
on the edge by the teeth, a very characteristic condition in 
those cases where scurvy is present. Approaching the 
close of fatal cases, for either form of dysentery may prove 
fatal, the tongue may assume the brown and dry type of 
typhoid, or putrid typhus, fever ; or again it acquires a bright 
red color and appears smooth and shining like a piece of 
raw beef. The patient gradually becomes extremely em- 
aciated, worn out through increasing debility. The pulse is, 
as a rule, soft, compressible and but very moderately ac- 
celerated so long as the patient is quiet, but upon the slight- 
est exertion it may develop great rapidity. Palpitation of 
the heart is frequently complained of Prolapsus ani is a 
very troublesome symptom in chronic cases. The complica- 
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tions in acute and chronic dysentery are many and varied in 
character. Owing to limitation of space it will be impossible 
to present them. 

Treatment. 

It is of the greatest importance that active treatment be 
at once commenced, as in the acute form, it becomes much 
more protracted and dangerous by delay in the neglect of 
treatment in the early stage. If the tongue is not foul, and 
the attack does not begin with retching and vomiting, an 
emetic of twenty (20) to thirty (30) grains of ipecac may be 
administered, or should emetic not be indicated, a dose of 
two (2) ounces of castor oil with ten (10) to fifteen (15) drops 
laudanum may be given. Blue mass, }^ to grain ; ipecac 
one (i) grain may be given in pill form. After a day or two 
or sooner if the case be urgent, camphor may be added to 
pill, or after the bowels have been cleaned out, one of the 
following pills may be given every four to six hours. 



Opium, ..... ^. 6 grains. 

Ipecac, ...... 24 " 

Calomel, . . . . . . 12 " 

Mucilage, sufficient tp mix the mass. 
Make into two twelve pills. 



Anointing the abdomen with turpentine, then covering 
with a flannel cloth will oftentimes afford great relief; or 
we may substitute for the pills, containing the blue mass, 
opium for the mass ; afterwards omit the ipecac, continuing 
the opium and camphor as often as the nature of the case 
may demand. If the disorder is not checked, acetate of lead, 
one (i) to five (5) grains with ^ grain of opium, to one grain, 
at a dose, or to ^ grain of acetate of morphia. 

Dr. John G. Earnest reports in the College and Clinical 
Record, a case of very great interest, where the patient was 
cured of a very violent attack of acute dysentery by the use 
of hot water injections. A No. 10 catheter was passed up to 
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the sigmoid flexure of the rectum. At first tepid water was 
slowly thrown in with a rubber syringe. The temperature 
was gradually raised until it was as hot as could be born 
without pain by the hand immersed in it. The rectum soon 
became tolerant and passive so that it was deemed advisable 
to introduce a second catheter beyond the sphincter ani, to 
prevent undue distension. The operation was kept up for 
thirty five-minutes. Soon after the withdrawal of the 
catheter the patient fell into a natural sleep that lasted four 
hours. A few hours afterward the symptoms began to 
return gradually, when a second injection of hot water 
lasting half an hour was given, just as in the first instance, at 
the same time of a grain of morphia sulphas was injected 
under the skin. This plan was adhered to, the patient 
having three injections per day for a number of days. Con- 
valescence followed without intervention of any untoward 
event. This was not the only case reported with excellent re- 
sults following the same treatment. Lately the old treatment 
of giving every half an hour, half a drop of the liquor hydrar- 
gyribi-chloridi, (B. P.) Where there is much pain and 
griping it has given great relief ; the first dose relieving the 
pain ; in a few hours the bearing and straining is relieved, 
and in a few days the stools assume a healthy appearance. 

Dr. Harris, in the Indian Medical Gazette, states that fif- 
teen (15) grains of benzoate, ammonia or soda, three or four 
times a day, are of the utmost value 1 in the treatment of 
acute or subacute dysentery. The Union Medicate recom- 
mends that — 

Subnitrate ot bismuth, ... 3^ drachm. 
Powdered gum arable, . . . . Yz 
Warm water, 2 ounces. 

be injected once to thrice daily, that the tinct. of opium may 
be added, and that in every case an injection of warm water 
should precede in order to remove the intestinal mucus. Dr. 
D, M. Barkley, of Casey ville, Ky., reports in the Medical 
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Brief, that in a very serious case under his treatment he in- 
jected thirty grains of hydrate of chloral, in two ounces of 
water, into the rectum, and held it there by pressure upon 
the anus for thirty minutes ; at the end of that time the pa- 
tient went to sleep, and slept an hour ; bowels then moved ; 
action bloody and mucous-purulent. Injection repeated and 
retained without difficulty for three hours ; a third was given 
and retained for twelve hours ; at the end of which time all 
the blood and mucus had disappeared, and the dysenteric 
symptoms had subsided. He then gave plenty of quinine 
and morphine, and in three days discharged his patient cured. 
He directs that the injection be thrown as far up the rectum 
as possible, retaining pressure at the anus, to prevent rejec- 
tion, for twenty to thirty minutes. Repeat every three or 
four hours until success crowns your efforts. A very pleasant 
and efficient remedy in the early stages is — 

Fl. ext. blackberry root, . . .3 drachms. 
Aromat. syrup of rhubarb and potass, i ounce. 
Fl. ext. hamamelis (witch hazel), . 3 drachms. 
Tine, opium, . . . . . 2 " 

For an adult, one teaspoonful in a swallow of water every 
two, three or four hours, as may seem necessary. Dose for 
a child, five drops for each year of its age repeated as above. 
Adult doses may be increased if desired. The Indian Med- 
ical Gazette, reports 1 5 1 cases cured by the use of aconite. 
The following I found in a report from G. W. Jennings, M. 
D., of Tonica, 111., and is the formula that has afforded me 
the greatest degree of satisfaction of any : 

Tine, aconite root, . . . . . 5 drops. 

Water, 4 ounces. 

Give a teaspoonful every hour. 

Bi-chloride of mercury, . . . . ^ grain. 

Water, 4 ounces. 

Give a teaspoonful after each operation of the bowels. 
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These are doses intended for adults. If there is no blood 
in the stools, give the aconite once in fifteen minutes or half 
an hour, a few times before commencing with the bi-chloride 
and if the fever is high, give the aconite oftener than once an 
hour but not in larger doses. 

Diet 

Diet for patients must be bland. Milk diet is by far the 
most desirable. Chicken broth and arrowroot. Slippery 
elm tea makes a very excellent drink ; ice may be taken 
slowly. Flaxseed tea alone, or with laudanum, or laudanum 
and starch as injection are in common use. 

Chronic. 

Chronic dysentery is treated in much the same manner 
as in the acute. If vomiting is frequent, mustard poultices 
over stomach. If stomach is distended with wind, an injec- 
tion or injections each containing two (2) drachms of turpen- 
tine. Warm baths, turpentine fomentations and injections are 
much used and relied upon. If the liver is torpid : 

Mercury with chalk, .... 3 grains. 
Dover's powders, . . , . . 8 " 
Mix and make into, three pills. 

Blue pill, 3 grains. 

Opium, ....... I grain 

Ipecac, ...... I *' 

Make into two pills. 

Either the first three or the last two may be taken at 
night. 

During convalescence, or after all inflammatory symptoms 
have been subdued, and an exhausting discharge from the 
bowels continues, the following may be found useful : 
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Prepared chalk, 
Pulv. gum arabic, 

Sugar, each . . . . , ounce. 
Cinnamon water, . . . . .8 ounces. 
Syrup of poppies, . . . . ounce. 
Tine, catechu, . . . . .3 drachms 

Dose, two tablespoonfuls every six hours. 

Hope's mixture: (Acid nitric, one (i) fl. drachm ; tine, 
opium, forty (40) drops ; cinnamon water, eight (8) ounces. 
Dose, a tablespoonful.) 

Bilious dysentery. 

As a distinctive variety, it Is not uncommon. It is that 
form in which the disorder of the Hver is the prominent fea- 
ture ; the discharge presenting an excess of more or less al- 
terated, irritating bile. It is more intractable than the simple 
acute form, and if it lasts over ten days, may be very hard to 
cure. The treatment in the acute form is applicable to this 
form ; although it does not respond so readily to treatment. 

Treatjnent. 

The patient should not be allowed to sit up, but be kept 
very quiet. For food, use flour porridge well boiled, rice 
water, arrow root, sago. When recovering, a little mutton 
broth may be allowed. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Pain in the bowels ; bilious or thin watery evac- 
uations, mixed with mucus and sometimes streaked with 
blood ; pains in the head, neck and shoulders ; pulse strong 
and fast. 

Arsenicum. — Suitable for cases where the stools pass in- 
voluntarily, and have a putrid smell ; the patient is very 
weak ; burning pain in the bowels ; breath cold. May be 
given either alone, or in alternation with carbo veg. 

Bellado7ina. — When aconite fails to relieve, and when 
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there is dryness of the mouth and throat ; tenderness of the 
bowels ; tongue coated and red at tip. 

Meratry. — This is the most important remedy in dysen- 
tery, and is useful in all stages, paticularly when there is 
violent straining before and after evacuations, as if the bowels 
would force themselves out; a discharge of light blood some- 
times streaked with mucus, or greenish matter, after much 
straining, sometimes the evacuations resemble scrambled 
eggs ; violent colic ; nausea ; shivering ; exhaustion ; trem- 
bling; cold perspiration of the face; aggravation of pain at 
night. May be given in alternation with colocynth, when 
there are severe griping colic pains, or in alternation with 
aconite or belladonna, if there is fever. 

Chamomilla. — Sometimes useful after aconite, when there 
is still fever or headache, coated tongue, nausea, and thirst. 
Especially useful when the attack is caused by suddenly 
checked perspiration. 

Colocynth. — When there is severe pain in the bowels and 
the discharges are mixed with green matter, or else are slimy 
and mixed with mucus and blood. May be given in alterna- 
tion with mercury. 

PodopJiyllin. — Cramp-like pains in the bowels ; stools light 
colored and very offensive, or frothy and mucus. 

Ipecac. — Especially of benefit when the disease occurs in 
the fall, or when the mucus or slimy passages are afterwards 
streaked with blood. May be given with advantage in alter- 
nation with petroleum. 

Nux vomica. — Small and frequent discharges of bloody 
slime ; intense heat ; great thirst ; burning, cutting pain 
about the navel. May be given in alternation with opium. 

SiUpJinr. — Useful in obstinate cases ; an occasional dose. 

Administration of remedies. 
Dissolve twelve globules in twelve teaspoonfuls of water, 
and give a teaspoonful every half hour, hour or two hours, 
according to the urgency of the symptoms. As the patient 
grows better, increase the intervals between the doses. 
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For chronic dysentery, a dose of the remedy three times 
a day is sufficient. 

Accessory treatment. 

In very acute cases, not more than a teaspoonful of water 
must be given at one time ; ice may be kept in the mouth as 
required. 

A tepid compress over the abdomen should be worn 
night and day. When the case permits a warm sitting bath 
to be taken for a quarter of an hour, twice or three times a 
day, A hot bath is sometimes of great benefit, but not 
where the patient is very debiHtated. Hot' fomentations 
should be resorted to, when the pain in the bowels is exces- 
sive. All that passes from dysenteric patients should be re- 
ceived iiito glazed' vessels containing a little Condy's fluid, 
taken away immediately and buried to a considerable 
depth. 

In malarious situations thorough change of air is often 
absolutely required to complete cure, and in tropical coun- 
tries, a voyage to a more temporate climate. 

SUMMER COMPLAINT. 

Summer complaint, a misnomer, applied indiscriminately 
to acute diarrhoea, simple acute dysentery, to cholera mor- 
bus and to cholera infantum, otherwise known as summer 
complaint of children. " Diarrhoea occuring in summer — often 
applied to dysentery and cholera infantum. With some it 
means cholera infantum only." Its symptoms are invariably 
those of acute diarrhoea, simple acute dysentery, cholera 
morbus or cholera infantum as may be determined by the 
locality and manner of the attack. In truth, however, if it is 
confined to the large intestine it is dysentery and should be 
so treated ; if there is looseness of the bowels, attended with 
griping pains, fever and thirst, the diseases located in the 
small intestine, then it is acute diarrhoea and oucjht to be con- 
sidered and cared for as such ; if the attack is sudden, although 
usually preceded by sensations of uneasiness, colicky pain in 
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the Stomach, nausea, vomiting, purging, with the severe 
cramps and pains incident to vomiting, the vomiting and 
purging occuring in paroxysms, then it should be called 
cholera morbus and receive attention as such ; if the patient at- 
tacked be four or five years old or younger, especially younger, 
if the attack usually occurs in or between the months of June 
and October, with first, a diarrhoeal discharge, the stools be- 
coming sometimes of a watery, colorless consistency, again, 
of a greenish yellow, the pulse quick, head and abdomen hot 
and the limbs cold, we have in this, in its less active but more 
perisistent form, a malady that may, perhaps, be called, 
if we can thus differentiate two diseases out of one, Summer 
Complaint, otherwise we will have to class it with the more 
active form of the same trouble, and call it by the name which 
it has hitherto been known — cholera infantum, and give 
medical attention as such. 

This malady has been, or will be treated of under the 
name of the diseases to which in its various aspects it 
properly belongs, except in the appending of a few formulas 
which are of such a character as to serve the part of general 
utility in these cases. 

Brandy (good), .... 6 ounces. . 

Fluid extract of rhubarb, . . . i " 
Essence of peppermint, . . • " 

Fluid extract of leptandrin, . . • ' 4 drachms. 



Mix. Then take four (4) ounces of baking soda and 
dissolve in a pint of water, strain and add to this 
liquor one pound of granulated sugar ; dissolve into a syrup ; 
when cold, mix all together. Dose, from half a teaspoonful, 
dilute with breast milk or warm water for the nursing babe, 
to a tablespoonful for an adult after each action of the 
bowels or every two hours, until the discharges assume the 
color of the medicine, then every four hours for one or two 
days, gradually dropping off to three and two doses a day 
until the last vestige of the disease has disappeared. It is 
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a Neutralizing Cordial ; known as such, I have used it for 
years as a safe, reliable remedy, and from long experience, I 
can give it my unqualified endorsement. 

Sub. nitrate of bismuth, ... 30 grains. 
Peppermint water, ..... 2 ounces. 

A teaspoonful frequently — very excellent. 

Ammonia aromaticum, ... i drachm. 

Magnesia optim, . . . . . i " 

(Baking soda may be used instead of the magnesia in 
like quantity.) 

Aqua menth.,' pip., .... 4 ounces. 

Shake the bottle well, giving a teaspoonful every one to 
three hours. 

For small children the following is very reliable : 

Lime water, . . . . . . 2 ounces. 

Comp, Spirits of lavender, ... i drachm. 

Aromat syrup of rhubarb, . . .1 " 

Tine, opium, 10 drops. 

Teaspoonful each hour. 

The eminent Dr. Roberts Barthalow, Dean of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, recommends the following in 
this "summer dysentery and diarrhoea of teething children." 

Ipecac, . . . . . , .12 grains. 
Sub-carbonate of bismuth, ... i drachm. 

Saccharated pepsin, . . . . . ^ " 

Make into twelve powders and give one in milk every two 
hours. 

The extract ot blackberry has in some cases been of use ; 
while one obstinate case of diarrhoea was cured by the 
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patient, carrying dried blackberries in his pocket, and eating 
them from time to time as he thought of them. The follow- 
ing is a very easy made and a palatable family medicine for 
children. 

Take a sufficient quantity ot ripe blackberries. Put 
them into a sieve, placed over a large broad-pan, and with 
a clean potatoe masher, or something of the sort, press out 
all the juice. Or having bruised them first, put the black- 
berries into a linnen bag, and squeeze out all the juice into 
a vessel placed beneath. Measure it and to every quart of 
the strained juice, allow half a pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
a heaped teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, the same of 
powdered cloves, and a powdered nutmeg. Mix the spices 
with the juice and sugar, and boil altogether in a porcelain 
ketde, skimming it well. When cold, stir into the above 
quantity half a pint of fourth proof brandy. Then bottle it 
for use. This is a good family medicine, and is beneficial in 
complaints incident to warm weather. 

It should be administered at proper times, (at proper in- 
tervals,) from a teaspoonful to a wineglassful, according to 
the age of the patient. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Cholera morbus is a disease described sometimes by 
English writers as English cholera, by others as sporadic chol- 
era. It is common to warm climates, and characterised by 
vomiting and purging ; neither brought on by irritant poisons, 
nor by an epidemic influence ; griping, coldness and cramps 
of the extremities, sudden atmospheric changes, indigestible 
substances taken into the stomach, excess of food, or a sud- 
den checking of perspiration may superinduce cholera 
morbus. 

Symptoms. 

First flatulence ; sour belchings ; often but not always, 
pain in the stomach and bowels ; nausea ; vomiting of green- 
ish or yellowish fluid ; rejection of food or drink ; diarrhoea, 
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with brownish or yellowish stools; debility and coldness- 
little or no fever. If the attack is not immediately relieved 
it becomes aggravated, cramps become severe, the vomiting 
and purging assume more of a watery character, and i[ the 
malady be not now soon checked, prostration and coldness 
lead to collapse. 

Treat77tent. 

The immediate application of a warm mustard poultice 
over the abdomen, but not necessarily allowed to blister. 
The formula containing the ammonium aromaticum and mag- 
nesia, given in the formylas for summer complaint is just the 
thing in these cases. Few instances are there in which it 
will fail to relieve in an hour or two if it is given early. Use 
the soda instead of the magnesia, if the purging is urgent 
and exhaustive. This chalk mixture may be used repeating 
the dose often : 

Chalk mixture, 3 ounces. 

Gum kino, ..... drachm. 
Brandy, • i ounce. 

Rub the kino and brandy together in a mortar until the 
kino is disolved, then add the different ingredients together 
and give at a dose, one tablespoonful every two hours, oftener 
if necessary. Extreme prostration calls for active stimulation, 
and nourishment must be given per rectum, in sufficiently 
abundant quantity to sustain life, if rejected by the stomach. 
Bromide of potassium may be used in five (5) to ten (10) 
grain doses, to relieve cramps, if excessive. 

Curtis Smith, M. D., in the Detroit Laiicet reports : " A 
few days since I was called to a case of extreme cholera 
morbus. Being engaged, I did not reach the case for several 
hours. He was in as complete a state of collapse as we ever 
see in a genuine cholera case. I gave atropia sulph., one- 
thirtieth (3^ of a grain. In a few moments the extremities 
were warm, the skin flushed, pain, vomiting, purging all 
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gone, and the patient had an assured feehng of recovery in- 
stead of one of Impending death. There was atropinism for 
some hours, which did no harm beyond the unpleasantness 
it caused." The Dr. reported a very severe case of diarrhcea 
treated in Hke manner, with like excellent result. 

HomoeopatJiic treatment. • 

Ipecac. — Especially when the vomiting is violent. May 
be given at the commencement of an attack in alternation 
with veratrum. If there is severe pain in the bowels, fre- 
quent and small evacuations, with severe pressing down pain, 
give nux vomica in alternation with ipecac. 

Arsenicum. — Violent diarrhoea of watery, bilious, slimy, 
greenish, or blackish substance ; great prostration ; cold ex- 
tremities; violent thirst ; tongue and lips dry and cracked, and 
bluish ; burning sensation at the pit of the stomach. May 
be given in alternation with veratrum. 

Veratrum. — For the same symptoms as arsenic, together 
with cramps in the calves of the legs ; pale countenance, very 
great prostration, shrivelled appearance of the skin. 

Colocynth. — Violent colic, as if the bowels were jammed 

Cuprum. — When there are severe spasms of the limbs ; 
cramps in the fingers and toes. 

China. — When the attack is caused by indigestion ; also 
the debility after a severe attack. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy dissolve twelve globules in twelve 
teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful every ten, fif- 
teen or thirty minutes according to the severity of the attack. 
After having given several doses, and there is still no relief, 
select another remedy. The intervals between the doses 
should be lengthened as the patient grows easier. The diet 
may consist of such things as oatmeal gruel. Cold water 
should be used as a drink. The patient should be careful to 
avoid all vegetables and other articles which will disagree 

with his stomach. 
30 
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Care should be taken to avoid excess of all kinds, late 
hours, exposure to night air, melancholy thoughts, or fear, 
all of which are predisposing causes to attacks of the 
malady 

CHOLERA, ASIATIC. 

In whatsoever I may write, concerning this dread scourge, 
I shall make no pretence as to experience or originality, but 
will present a compendium, as it were, from sources proven 
and accepted as the highest standard authority on the 
disease, giving brief clinical report of cases that occurred in 
various parts of the country, believing thereby to be able to 
perform the greater amount of good for the people, leav- 
ing the discussion of the many points of variance in its eti- 
ology, etc., to the profession, to determine among them- 
selves at their leisure. I am not here to discuss those 
features of the disease, quite to the contrary. The main object 
of my present endeavor is to present diseases, their symp- 
toms, treatment, etc., in such a plain and practical common 
sense manner, that all who read may so fully comprehend 
as to be able to promptly put into practice the information 
here presented, and be benefited thereby, should occasion 
ever demand. It is known that cholera exists as an epi- 
demic at the present time in the old world — that malignant 
epidemic that travels to kill relentlessly, drawing into its 
capacious maw of death, youth and age, decrepit and strong. 
A natural feeling of apprehension prevades in our midst, 
that this awful and desolating plague may turn its course 
hitherward, history repeating itself in grief burdened hearts, 
decimated homes, and the total obliteration of now happy 
firesides. God grant that the pestilential hand be stayed 
ere it reach our shores. Let us not be alarmed at its coming, 
but exercise the part of wisdom in preparing ourselves, that 
we may be the better able to resist the attack of the unwel- 
come visitor, should he present himself at our doors. I 
shall not attempt a history of its epidemics, neither of its 
origin, save to say, that it has over and over again, proven 
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itself, born of squalid want, bigoted superstition, of a licen- 
tiousness that would appall and astound the united bordeller 
of civilization ; vitalized by the intense heat of a tropical sun, 
acting upon masses of organic matters, in a land where 
sanitary regulations and drainage are unknown quantities ; 
the result of the luxurious vegetation and nastiness of human 
animals ; cradled in the land of the Ganges, and growing 
strong under the suns rays, soon obtains recognition the 
world over. 

Cholera defined. 

Asiatic cholera is a specific disease of the stomach and 
intestines, and arises not from a combination, but a specific 
cause. It is an acute infectious disease, though its infection 
is comunicated differently than either is small-pox, scarlet 
fever or diphtheria. Neither inoculation nor contact with 
a cholera patient will produce the disease. The poison must 
enter the alimentary canal of a person in whom all the con- 
ditions are ripe to receive the contagion. A decomposition 
in all the discharges of a person affected with the disease 
occurs, and the product of this decomposition is the specific 
cholera poison. This poison is developed, and becomes 
virulent only at a certain period. Both before and after this 
period there is no poison, and the latest authorities claim 
that this period of virulent activity is limited to a period 
when small moving bodies called vibriones, visible only by the 
aid of a microscope, are seen moving through a drop of the 
liquid. If the gastric juice possesses its normal acidity when 
the poison comes in contact with it, it is destroyed ; if not, 
then the poison meets only the alkaline fluids, and is able to 
reproduce itself. The cells originally swallowed are multi- 
plied. They possess the peculiarity of fastening upon 
and destroying the little epithelial cells which cover the 
mucous membrane that lines the digestive apparatus. Vast 
patches of the intestinal epithelial are stripped off, delicate 
blood-vessels exposed, and from these uncovered vessels all 
that portion of the blood which is fluid enough to find its 
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way out through the remaining walls flows out, and it is not 
to be wondered at that a fatal loss of water occurs at any 
time. 

Many of the symptoms of the disease are well known; a 
few of the most prominent may be spoken of here and con- 
sidered more at length hereafter. First comes a painless, 
almost insensible, looseness of the bowels. A feeling of 
weariness and indisposition, which lasts one to five days, 
greater fatigue ensues, and then it is that the poison is 
reproducing itself, and medical treatment is of the utmost 
importance. The discharges are the well-known rice-water 
discharges of cholera, sticky, glutinous matter, with a sweet- 
ish, sickening smell. Nausea now gives way to vomiting, the 
patient can no longer leave his bed, the surface of the body 
is cold to the touch. The skin on the face and finn^ers be- 
comes shriveled like that upon the hands of a washerwoman, 
and can be gathered up in the fingers. Water is demanded, 
but vomited off. The eyes are glassy, the voice loses its 
volume and becomes husky and low. The pulse well-nigh 
dissappears, while a profuse perspiration bathes the body. 

The stomach feels cold, and the patient longs, like Fal- 
staff when pulled out of the Thames, who said to Bardolph : 
** Come, pour some sack ; for my belly's as cold as if I had 
swallowed snowballs for pills." 

Children look weazen-faced and aged, the breath comes 
with dlfiQculty. The symptoms become more intense, the 
collapsed state is reached. Cramps may set in, which are 
frightful to behold, or the patient may quietly sink to eternal 
sleep without an ache or pain ; motionless and lifeless, quietly 
sinking, wasting away. 

Hoiv it is spread. 

Water is most frequently the medium through which it 
is diffused. In the East, where no care is displayed to 
provide for pure drinking water, the disease is almost in- 
variably diffused by its agency. The air may diffuse it. 
Gases arising from a vault or pit can carry up the poison, 
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and being inhaled is swallowed with the saliva. The atmos- 
phere of a room which has been closed without cleaning or 
ventilation, after the ending of a case of cholera, may induce 
the disease. Exhalations from sewers or drains, or from the 
soil polluted by leakage, or from garbage heaps in which 
there is cholera poison, may charge the atmosphere and in- 
duce it. Food may communicate it when prepared by 
persons affected. Milk may be polluted from dilution with 
infected water, or from pans which have been washed in the 
water. Winged insects may corrupt fruits or vegetables 
coming fresh from the discharges of cholera patients. Fabrics 
used by the patients may contain the poison and induce it. 
Yet the cholera poison may enter the system of a person 
perfectly healthy and in whom the gastric juices have their 
normal acidity, and is killed and passes off. Yet entering the 
systems of others whose gastric juices are not normally 
active, and the poison assumes an aggressive character, and 
rapidly develops among the alkaline fluids. Hence those 
whose systems are vitiated either by other diseases, or 
whose nervous forces are depressed cither from fatigue, fear 
or sensuality, are especially liable to it. 

It can be prevented. 

Science has not yet discovered what will surely destroy 
the virulent activity of cholera poison, but the occurrence of 
the epidemic can be prevented when the sanitary condition 
of the community is good. Cleanliness is indispensable. 
The removal of all decomposing organic matter is imperative. 
Houses must be thoroughly ventilated and cleansed, out- 
houses, bath-rooms and water closets isolated, and the 
ventilation of all apartments having sewer connections 
studiously attended to. Personal cleanliness is doubly neces- 
sary during a cholera epidemic. Daily baths are advisable. 
The greatest care should be used in regard to all drinking 
water. Suspected water should be actively boiled and fil- 
tered before use. Acid drinks indulged in each day. Lemon 
or lime-juice freely used. The surface of the body warmly 
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protected, and any thing which suddenly checks perspiration 
avoided ; vegetables and fruits should be carefully washed in 
pure water and only eaten when fresh and ripe. 

How it is treated. 

The remedies that have been suggested are innumerable. 
Bleeding, cold water, brandy, ammonia, musk, carbonic acid 
gas, tobacco, injections, calomel, essential oils, burnt cork, 
opium, mustard, cataplasms are a few only. The physicians 
of Mataro, declare that of i,ooo persons attacked and treated 
with carbonic acid gas only about sixty died. Many physi- 
cians have set to work to stop the drain of fluid from the 
blood, forgetting that, if the theory is true, the fluid in so 
foul and poisonous a state could not do the blood much good. 
The cry was for astringents and sedatives, and the worst 
possible effects followed. The loss of life under it in the 
outbreak of 1854 was so terrible that Dr. George Johnson, 
of Kings College Hospital, returned to the old-fashioned 
purgatives. Castor-oil was the drug he chiefly used. So 
many of his patients recovered that he published an account 
of his success in the Medical Times. The gist of this theory 
was in regard to the collapse — that is, when the patient lies 
utterly exhausted — so utterly that the processes by which 
nature tries to expel the poison cease. Then the patient 
dies. If the discharges continue, there is a gleam of hope- 
that is, " if the vital movements can be kept up till the pro- 
cess of expulsion is complete, and there has been no per- 
manent damage of vital parts, the poisoned man recovers." 
Dr. Johnson claims that " the state of cholerate collapse 
results from a peculiar current of the flow of blood through 
the lungs, occasioned by a morbid poison." He maintains 
that the poisoned blood so excites the contractic wants of the 
mmute arteries of the lungs as to greatly impede the circula- 
tion through these organs, and in some cases to ^rrest it 
entirely. The arrest is not due to the thickening of the 
blood, but to the narrowing of the channels through which the 
blood passes. A post mortem on the body of a person who 
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has died of cholera shows the blood to be black, which is 
caused, not by the fact that the serum has been withdrawn 
from it, but that it has not been exposed in the lungs to the 
current of air, which turns it red. 

It also discloses the fact' that the left chambers of the 
heart, whose duty it is to receive the blood from the lungs, 
are left nearly or quite empty. The blood somehow has 
stopped before reaching the place where, in the natural 
order of things, the air of heaven coming upon it would 
redden or freshen it. He says : " The minute arteries 
throughout the body, having their walls mainly composed of 
circular contractile fibers, possess the power of regulating the 
blood supply to the various tissues and organs. They are 
self-acting stop-cocks. The rapid changes in the color of 
the face under the influences of mental emotion — the pallor 
of fear and flush of anger or shame — are due to the regulat- 
ing influence of these arterial stop-cocks." Restore, then, 
the proper action to these stop-cocks, or, in other words, 
get rid of the poison as soon as possible, and the patient is 
well. How opiates and astringents, which imprison the 
venom or soothe the natural outlets of the body into a deadly 
slumber can accomplish this, is hard to understand. Chalk, 
laudanum and brandy pen the poison up, yet many old 
practitioners employ them. This much can be said of this 
treatment : Drs. McClerg and Robertson gave the elimin- 
atlve treatment a fair trial at Liverpool, and it was far more 
successful than the opposite plan at all stages of the disease. 
The mortality from cholera in ninety-one cases treated by 
opiates and astringents was 71 per cent. In 167 cases 
treated by castor-oil, without stimulants, the mortality was 30 
per cent. 

To enter upon even the most concise synopsis of the 
phenomena ascribed to cholera, would occupy more space 
than can possibly be allotted to it in this work. One of the 
" Grand Phenomenon " of Dr. G. T. Colling, I know you 
will pardon if I give it: "The historian mentions, and with 
profound gravity, whathe calls a remarkable circumstance — 
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a grand phenomenon ;' viz, the wonderful fertility of women 
after the cessation of the pestilence. Marriages were almost 
without exception, prolific, double and treble births were more 
frequent than at other times. 

Wonders, I'm sufe, will never cease, 
Young and old women still increase, 

Secimdiim natzcra7n, the race ; 

Children, like musrooms, spring apace. 

Other vagaries, as each epidemic passed, served as in- 
teresting topics in connection with the visitation. 

It is a fact well illustrated in the history of epidemic 
scourges, that fatal attacks of pestilential maladies have 
been engendered by fear. Warning should be taken by all 
to never let a feeling of fear disturb our equanimity in the 
presence of cholera. 

Symptoms. 

Unlike almost every other epidemic disease, the premon- 
itory symptoms of cholera are variable and uncertain. 
Diarrhoea, sickness of the stomach, a general feeling of lassi- 
tude, is a condition of the body which, in time of anticipated 
attack from cholera, should not be overlooked. In the vast 
majority of cases that have been reported, in the primary 
state, the attack was ushered in by a distinct stage, which 
was characterised by general malaise, rumbling of the bow- 
els, and diarrhoea ; the latter passive, painless but attended 
with increasing languor and fatigue. This stage, in the 
greater number of cases, was from one to five days duration. 
Exceptions were reported, in which the patient, who was 
apparently in perfect health, after but one dejection passed 
into the stage of well defined cholera. Especially was this 
noticeable in the case of children, who retiring to bed at night 
in usual good health, were awakened at an early hour of the 
morning by a strong desire to stool. One copious action, 
and the symptoms of the second stage were immediately 
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developed. In these cases, no definition of stages could be 
determined; the patient after a single profuse dejection be- 
came exhausted, and collapsed before medical attention could 
be procured. In the second stage the major number of cases 
reported, were announced at an early hour in the morning ; 
the largest number occurring about three o'clock ; the patient 
awakening with an active desire to go to stool, this accom- 
panied by more or less nausea. One profuse action is gener- 
ally followed by vomiting ; and together the two symptoms 
increase in severity. The dejections are almost universally 
described as rice-water" in character. At first passed with 
a sensation of relief, from the over distention of the rectum, 
they increase rapidly, both as to frequency and to quantity, 
becoming at last involuntary ; exhaustion becoming more and 
more profound with each action. Fatal cases are recorded 
in which there had scarcely been any diarrhoea present dur- 
ing the attack ; but on handling the body after death, copious 
discharges of the characteristic " rice-water " fluid was 
poured out. The matter vomited from the stomach will be 
that which remains of undigested food, at the moment of 
attack, but as the disease progresses the subsequent appear- 
ances are very similar to those evacuated from the bowels. 
Thirst in all instances intense, and the calls for cold water 
incessant, torturing the patient as the disease progresses. 
A general languor and listlessness will succeed. The pulse 
will increase in frequency, becoming more and more feeble 
untill it may cease altogether. The cramps are confined, in 
the majority of instances, to the extremities, commencing in- 
variably in the fingers and toes. But few instances are reported 
of the abdominal muscles or muscles of the breast becoming 
involved. The voice is described as changed, low, husky, 
lost, or unnatural. The skin loses its natural warmth ; nose 
and ears become cold, there is a sense of stiffness in the 
joints, the patient feeling a disposition to rest to be un- 
disturbed, at times there may be a slight dizziness and a 
ringing in the ears. Perspiration breaks out freely, pro- 
fusely increased upon every effort to vomit ; the body be- 
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comes colder, imparting no sensation of warmth to the touch. 
As the cramps appear and grow more severe, the patient be- 
comes restless ; the skin around the fingers and hands shrinks 
^ and is drawn into ridges; the same may frequently be observed 
on the feet and toes, giving the patient an appearance of 
great emaciation. The countenance changes from that of 
indifference, to that of anxiety indicating pain and suffering. 
The features are shrunken and contracted ; the eyes deep in 
their sockets ; nose pinched ; pain in abdomen evident ; 
breathing labored and difficult, accompanied by sighing and 
murmuring ; the skin assuming the color of lead. The pa- 
tient will complain if heat or stimulating applications are 
applied to the skin, though the body be as cold as marble to 
the touch. Notwithstanding the acute sensibility of the skin 
to touch, neither caustics nor boiling water will raise a blister. 
The tongue is most frequently coated in the center, and 
clean with a raw, red appearance at the tip and edges ; this 
condition may vary however in various cases ; it is generally 
moist, and always cold ; its temperature decreasing as death 
approaches. The breath conveys a like sensation of coldness 
indicative of absence of internal warmth, and yet, if at this 
time the hand be placed over the abdomen, it will almost in- 
variably be found warmer than in health. The patient will 
pass no urine from the onset to the termination of the attack, 
and will not infrequently speak of it as something passingly 
singular ; sometimes with his body cold and shriveled and 
pulseless, when at the very moment the vital spark is about 
to wing its flight, the patient will express a desire to walk, to 
relieve the intense sufferings. One stage follows another so 
rapidly, in many instances, that it is impossible to determine 
where one stage ends and another begins. In the fourth or 
stage of reaction there will be a gradual subsidence in the 
intensity of the symptoms ; vomiting, purging, and cramps 
cease, the patient lies upon the bed in a listless, in severe 
cases, in an almost lifeless condition, the respiration is less 
hurried, more natural, still labored and perhaps with a slight 
tendency to nausea. In the more favorable cases the skin 
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becomes dry ; pulse at extremities perceptible ; no complaint 
of discomfort beyond that of thirst; the variations of temper- 
ature between axilla, vagina, or rectum less marked ; the 
appearance of the features more natural during sleep ; the 
urine is again voided. In the less favorable cases, reaction 
is ushered in by a typhoid condition ; the lividity of the skin 
gives place to a "dusky red color," the eyes are injected, the 
pulse rapid and flickering ; temperature of the body raised, 
the tongue brown and dry. Intense cerebral excitement may 
be observed in some cases, while in others life may pass 
away in low muttering delirium. Cases are reported where 
convalescence was rapid and without drawback, but in by far 
the large majority the recovery will be slow and tedious, re- 
quiring the services of constant watchfulness and care. The 
more common sequels of cholera are ursemia, hemorrhage 
from the bowels, and uterine complications. 

Remedies tried. 

Bleeding, to be productive of good results, must be re- 
sorted to before the watery portion of the blood has been 
drained from the vessels. Its efficacy is doubtful except, 
possibly, in inflammatory or congestive cases or where the 
patient is robust, if resorted to in the very early stage may, 
some think, cut short the disease by allaying the irritability 
and checking the spasm. 

Calomel in reported experiences, is said to transcend all 
other resources in the treatment of malignant cholera, an 
opinion sustained by the best physicians in Europe and 
America. It alleys irritability of the stomach and intestines, 
induces a change of action in the liver. To be effective 
should be given in full doses, to correct the discharge, 
changing them from rice-water appearance to a darker color 
and thicker consistency, an omen of good, mitigating spasms 
and improving functions. 

Opiates. — Opium and its preparations of morphine were 
almost considered a specific and administered freely. • Sub- 
sequent experienc e has led to a change of conclusion, they now 
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being considered as having a tendency to check the oper- 
ations of nature in the struggle to regain its healthy condition. 

Camphor once had many more warm advocates than 
now. Still considered useful in combination with calomel in 
subduing irritation of stomach and bowels, also with carmin- 
atives, stimulants and opiates in the premonitory diarrhoea, 
never to be given during collapse. 

hitcrnal stimula^its through a mistaken idea of their need 
to rally the failing powers of life, the languid state of the 
circulation and diminished heat of the body much harm has 
resulted from their use. They are contraindicated by a know- 
ledge of the disease, and of its tendency to local develop- 
ments — inflammation and congestion. 

External stimulants in the form of mustard plasters have 
proven useful where there was any chance of making any 
impression. Strong murcurial ointments, combined with 
capsicum and camphor, was much used In hospitals and 
private practice, resulting beneficially, particularly where the 
skin was afterward covered with hot, pulverized chalk or 
potter's clay. 

Heat. — Experiments with hot water and vapor baths, I 
believe have not been productive of good results. 

Ice in small pieces has proven decidedly useful in reliev- 
ing vomiting, checking nausea and allaying thirst. 

Emetics are, I believe now considered possibly dangerous 
in every stage of the disease. 

Purgatives. — When the disease has been subdued and 
the system is returning to a healthy condition, a mild 
purgative is considered indicated, none perhaps better than 
castor oil. Calomel is the cathartic exception in cholera, its 
action being considered specific. 

Injections beneficial in certain circumstances. Alcoholic 
may be administered this way without Incurring the risks en- 
countered by taking It into the stomach. Light injections 
of opium, if there is but little vomiting may better check 
diarrhoea without depression than by introducing larger 
quantities into the stomach. Injections of warm water will re- 
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lieve the uneasy sensation, caused by the acrid bile in the 
lower bowels, during the stage of recovery. Hot water in the 
cold stages of the disease to restore warmth, have proven of 
little avail. 

Cupping and leeching, as also tj^ansfiision may be indis- 
pensable, but the necessity for their application are only to 
be determined by competent medical advice. Of remedies 
their name is legion, methods of treatment, ditto. 

Treatinent, 

I have just spoken of remedies tried ; many will disagree 
with my presentation of them, possibly, nevertheless I com- 
pared the treatment of hundreds of physicians from every 
quarter, and during several epidemic periods, and have given 
the remedies the credits the success or failure their use entitled 
them to. Instead of following the usual form of presenting a 
line of formulas for treatment, I will select a number of cases 
from various parts of the country and give their history and 
treatment as reported by the physician in attendance. 

Reported by S. P. Craig, M. D., Stanford, Ky. This 
was a fully developed case of cholera. " Lynn Hansford, 
age 14 years, male, was attacked by diarrhoea, on Monday 
morning, Sept., ist. His mother had died of cholera on the 
previous day ; was a resident of the infected portion of the 
town. Three (3) grains of calomel with ^ grain of pulver- 
ized opium were ordered every two hours. After the third 
dose his diarrhoea was checked and remained checked until 
evening. When it re-occurred, attended with vomiting, to 
relieve which, blisters were applied to the abdomen. About 
4 P. M., he had several large rice-water discharges. Com- 
menced giving calomel in two grain doses every hour. At 
6 p. M., his pulse became very feeble and his extremities 
began to get cool. Gave him one sixtieth (^) of a grain of 
atropia hypodermlcally. At 7 p. m. he was still colder ; put 
him in a hot bath, and applied fresh blisters. At 8 p. m., 
gave him another dose of atropia (one-sixtieth (go) of a grain). 
At 9.30 p, M., he was pulseless at the wrist, and cold to the 
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knees and elbows, gave atropia, one thirtieth (3^0) of" a grain, 
and left with instructions to keep up hot applications until 
he died. At daylight, on the morning of the second, found 
him alive ; there was a little more warmth, but still no pulse 
at the wrist. Gave atropia, one fortieth Qq) of a grain. At 
9 A. M., repeated the same amount of atropia; pulse per- 
ceptible. At 12 M., pulse improving; repeated atropia in 
same dose. At 3 p. m., reaction was completely established. 
Secretion of urine was established in seventy-eight hours from 
inception of disease. Patient made a rapid recovery. After 
reaction diuretics were freely used. 

Case, reported by Dr. Edgar, of St. Louis, Mo. " Mr. P., 
age 62 years, merchant, remained late at his store, actively em- 
ployed until 1 1 p. M., when he complained of feeling too tired 
to go to his dwelling. Having a bed in one of the upper 
stories, he retired on that a little before midnight. At 2 a. 
M., he was called up to the water closet, which was in the 
building, hence the character of the stool was not known 
further than that it was " thin as water ;" from this time 
until 6 o'clock he had six more stools, all of same character, 
during which time nothing had been taken, except a spoon- 
ful of brandy occasionally with the water he drank. He now 
at 6 A. M., vomited a liquid thin as water, after which he was 
so exhausted as to alarm his clerks, who were with him, and 
who procured a carriage and removed him to his residence. 
A few moments after his arrival, about 6.30 a. m., I saw him, 
and the stool which had just past him, which was copiousand 
rice-water in character ; also the vomited matter was similar; 
skin cold, and covered with perspiration ; no discharge of 
urine since the attack ; cramps were slight, voice husky and 
feeble. The patient was placed on a mattress, head low, 
extremities at once enveloped in flannels wrung out of hot 
mustard-water ; also the same were placed over the bowels 
and chest. Pounded ice with a few drops of whiskey, was 
fed him almost constantly ; and twenty (20) drops of the 
following receipt, commonly known as Hartshorn's mixture, 
was given every fifteen minutes, viz : 
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Chloroform, 
Tine, opium, 
" camphor, 

Aromat. sp'ts of ammonia, a a (equal parts) i ^ drachm. 
Creosote, ...... 3 drops. 

Oil of cinnamon, . . . . . 8 " 

Sp'ts. of vini Gallici (brandy), . . 2 ounces. 
Dose, twenty (20) drops every ten or fifteen minutes until 
relieved. 



The mustard fomentations were kept up faithfully and all 
the ice allowed that was desired. The vomiting continued 
more or less for an hour, the intervals of relief being pro- 
longed until it ceased ; also but one discharge took place 
from the bowels after the first portion of the medicine was 
taken. As a sliofht acid odor seemed to come from the 
vomited matter, chalk was added, five grains to each dose, 
until thirty grains had been taken. As the circulation im- 
proved, (the pulse having been 60 and small) and the surface 
became warm, he was wiped dry and lightly covered with a 
blanket ; no food allowed for twenty-four hours after the 
vomiting ceased, only ice and brandy in small quantity, and not 
the slightest muscular effort permitted. Convalescence com- 
menced about twelve hours after the attack and about six 
after the treatment was commenced. Although I have had 
patients to die under the above method ot treatment, I am 
confident my success has been better with it than by the 
murcurial, or any other method, I have tried. I keep the 
medicine ready prepared as it takes time to put it up. 

S. Allen, M. D., Centervllle, La., reported the following 
case. "Some time during the latter part of May, 1873, I 
was called in haste to visit Mrs. N., aged about fifty years. 
She was suffering with every symptom of cholera, with a 
rapid tendency to collapse. I learned that about six hours 
before my arrival she had been suddenly attacked with 
" violent and frequent " Vomiting attended with terrible 
"pain and cramp ;" that these symptoms were followed in 
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the course of an hour by copious and frequent discharges 
from the bowels. About one hour before my arrival the 
nausea and vomiting had in a great measure ceased, but I 
soon discovered that they had not departed finally, as I 
found her not only vomiting, but purging almost continuously 
and involuntarily pure rice-w^ater. The extremities were 
cold and damp, the forehead covered vi^ith large drops of 
sweat ; abdominal and gastranemic muscles contracted into 
knots, bladder empty, no urine having been discharged 
during the past four hours. There was inordinate thirst. The 
patient recovered readily under the following treatment ; the 
free and general application of dry heat and sinapisms ex- 
ternalty. One (i) grain of calomel was given every twenty 
minutes until a change in the color of the dejections was 
noticed. Iced water was given ad libititmy 

Drs. Felts and Palmer of Osceola, Mississippi Co., Ark., 
reported a number of cases, among otliers this one : "-After 
the death of Maples " (one of the cases reported) " on Sept., 
14, his brother, at whose house he had died, moved west- 
ward with his family. The journey was undertaken in 
wagons. The cholera broke out in his family while en route. 
The treatment adopted was calomel and camphor, in full 
doses, and opium was used with extreme care. Alcohol 
stimulants were avoided, and in their place chloroform and 
chloral hydrate were exhibited. Hypodermic injections of 
morphia sulphatis, ^ grain, with two (2) grains of chloral 
hydrate were used with beneficial results." 

From Goodletsville, Tenn., J. R. Kirkpatrick reported 
this case : "I was called to see one Forrester, a laborer upon 
the railroad. He had drank a large quantity of water the 
day before, and had eaten for supper among other things, a 
mess of boiled cabbage. He was taken with severe vomit- 
ing and purging at 3 a. m. Being absent from home I did 
not see the case until i p. m., when I found Dr. P. Byrne in 
attendance. The characteristic symptoms of cholera were 
present in their most aggravated form, attended with rapid 
prostration and approaching collapse. The treatment had 
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been calomel in decided doses, and sinapisms " (mustard 
poultice). "We immediately gave hypodermic injection in 
each arm, of the following : 



Quinine, 

Acid, sulph. aromat.. 
Spirit of ammonia aromat., 
Morphia sulphas. 



8 grains, 
lo drops. 
I drachm. 



Ordered that he should have as much ice, and iced water 
in which a quantity of salt had been dissolved as he wanted ; 
and of this he drank largely. Chicken soup, seasoned with 
salt and cayenne, was given, and dry frictions with flannels 
ordered. The next day there was apparently no change in 
his condition ; the same treatment was continued, and the 
following pill every four or five hours : 

Calomel, . . . . . . 24 grains. 

Pulverized opium, .... 8 " 

*' camphor, .... 10 " 

Made into eight pills. 

In two days, by careful nursing, reaction was established, 
and he slowly but surely advanced to recovery. This was 
one of those extraordinary recoveries of which we may 
occasionally boast and it was due, no doubt to the hy- 
podermic injections and the free use of salt and iced water." 

F. K. Bailey, M. D., late health officer at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, reported this case among many others : " Fanny 
Nelson, (colored), age 21 years, slender, but not sickly; de- 
jections watery and nearly odorless ; great prostration. 
Pulse, 90 and small ; tongue slightly coated ; distress at prae- 
cordia (fore part of thorax), but no cramping ; extremities 
warm and somewhat moist ; urine very scanty. 

Gave calomel, two (2) grains ; pulv. dovers, five (5) grains ; 
at once. Sinapism to stomach and ankles. Small pieces of 
ice to be dissolved in the mouth. loth morning : Less vom- 
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iting ; stools of a yellowish tinge ; much prostration ; jacita- 
tion." (Tossing about, extreme restlessness) " and insomnia" 
(sleeplessness). 

'* Gave bismuth and morphine every two hours, iced tea. 
9 p. M , has slept some ; one or two stools, but no vomiting, 
iith, 8 A. M., slept nearly all night ; amelioration of all the 
symptoms. Without further details I will say that this girl 
slowly recovered her usual health." 

W. C. Carver, M. D., at Bluffs, 111., reports: " Aug., 12th, 
at 7 A. M., Mrs. Sarah Smith, a daughter of Mrs. Matfield," 
(Mrs. H. died on the loth at 9 a. m.,) " was taken with co- 
pious, painless diarrhoea. This lady, who was twenty-four 
years of age, and at the time four months pregnant ; had, 
some days before her mother was taken with the cholera, 
arrived from her home at Exeter, which town she had left on 
account of the cholera. When first seen by the physician, 
but an hour after the first rice-water discharge, Mrs. Smith 
was rapidly becoming collapsed. She was actively treated 
with stimulants, opium and camphor. At 3 p. m., had fully 
reacted; pulse, 126 and of considerable volume; surface of 
body warm and bathed with moderate perspiration ; secre- 
tion of urine re-established. At 8 p. m., the patient to use 
her own words 'felt very good.' Has had some sleep. Pulse 
no. Is not so thirsty ; has taken some beef tea. During 
the next two days this lady continued to improve. On the 
15th her husband and sister were taken with cholera, and 
died after but a few hours illness. The effect produced upon 
Mrs. Smith was most depressing, but no re-development 
of the disease occurred. Aug. i6th, Mrs. Smith learned, 
unfortunately of the death of a second sister and a brother- 
in-law, who had left them but the morning before in perfect 
health, and who resided in Chapin some 8 miles miles east. 
The shock produced by this intelligence was so profound 
that the patient could not be roused ; but she lingered in this 
condition until the 23rd, when she died. Upon removing 
her body from the bed, it was found that the bed was covered 
with blood, in which the foetus, with the placenta etc, was 
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found. She had aborted without evincing a sign of such 
complication, and had undoubtedly died of uterine hemor- 
rhage." 

The following case was one among the many reported by 
Dr. Clendennin, late health officer, of Cincinnati, Ohio : 

"Abram Rorer, farmer, Ky., was admitted into the hos- 
pital on May 25, 1873 ; states that he was taken sick yester- 
day, with diarrhoea, cramps in legs, and vomiting. Stools 
very thin and very frequent. Man of good size, well de- 
veloped, and well nourished. Lies partially comatose ; seems 
very drowsy when aroused, and has no energy to answer 
questions ; surface of body cool ; pulse 114, scarcely percept- 
ible at wrist ; has been bleeding some at the nose. Temper- 
ature 97^ degrees Fahrenheit. Ordered beef-essence, with 
ammonia carb. grs. xx, injected into the rectum every two 
hours. Patient vomits everything except the brandy of which 
he had taken half an ounce every two hours since he came 
to the house. 

May 25. Had two characteristic rice-water discharges 
last night. Temperature gradually decreased during the 
night from 97^ degrees Fahr. at 7 p m., of the 22nd until 
4 A. M. of to-day, until it reached 96 degrees Fahr. By 9 
A. M. the heat was normal, and remained so all day. Pulse 
126, barely perceptible. Ordered brandy, eight (8) ounces ; 
tine, catechu, two (2) ounces ; of which half (^) an ounce 
was to be given every two hours. 

May 24. Stopped the above, and ordered the following : 
Piperin, tannin, gentian, of each one (i) grain. To be given 
every hour. 

Pulse 105, still weak, but stronger than yesterday; has 
vomited again to-day. Stools dark colored and deposit thick ; 
not so frequent ; hands still cold ; lies perfectly listless. The 
temperature remained normal up to the middle of the after- 
noon, when it again began to drop. The following was then 
given : 



Hydrg. sub. mur., .... 10 grains. 
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Piperin, 20 grains. 

Tannin, 20 " 

Made into ten (10) powders, one of which was given 
every hour. 

This was given until used up ; the same was repeated 
without the hydrg. sub. mur. (calomel). 

May 25. In statu quo, stools somewhat green, patient 
very much reduced. 

May 26. Patient very much worse; pulseless; limbs 
cold ; cheeks sunken ; not much diarrhcea ; continued treat- 
ment. 

May 27. Died in convulsions ; cholera." 

" Copied from the male medical record of the Cincinnati 
Hospital, vol. 19, page 208, September 7, 1874." (Signed) 
W. R. Amick, resident Physician." 

"This case was under care of Dr. John Davis, with James 
L. Neave, resident Physician. W. R. Amick." 

Out of the nearly ten thousand reported cases trom which 
I hve selected the above, I might have selected a sufficient 
number of cases to have completely filled this volume. 

Possibly it may be well to append a brief choleraic formu- 
lary. 

If there is slight diarrhoea caused by indigestible food, with- 
out vomiting, a dose of castor oil may prove sufficient ; other- 
wise take of: 

Powdered rhubarb. 

Carbonate of magnesia, each, . . 20 grains. 

. Comp. tine, rhubarb, .... i drachm. 

Peppermint water, ..... i ounce. 

Take at a dose. If looseness continues, repeat, adding 
from five (5) to twenty (20) drops of laudanum. 

If the diarrhoea becomes obstinate, the following, which 
is excellent in diarrhoea in every stage : 
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Take of catechu and kino, each, . . i drachm. 

Tannic acid, . . . . .30 grains. 

Powdered opium, .... 5 " 

Rub together very carefully and make into ten (10) pow- 
ders. Take from a half to one powder after each operation, 
or, one every two hours. 

Having completely checked the looseness of the bowels, 
after a few hours on going to bed, take blue pill five, (5) 
grains; opium, one-half (3^ )grain ; as a pill. 

If the rice-water discharges are present, give calomel and 
nitrate of potash, each ten (10) grains at a dose and repeat 
every half-hour, till the evacuations are of a decidedly bilious 
character. Were I the physician, I would prefer giving, at 
least to commence with, that amount in five (5) doses. 
Nevertherless many cases are reported where larger doses 
were apparently the one thing essential. Where vomiting is 
excessive, chloroform has proven of great value, in allaying 
irritability of the stomach and relieving spasms. 

Administer as follows : 

Chloroform, .... - i drachm. 

Oil of turpentine, ..... i ounce. 
Water, . . . . . . .3 drachms. 

Give a teaspoonful of this mixture in a little weak brandy 
and water ; spearmint water may be drank to relieve thirst. 
In half an hour the dose may be repeated, followed shortly 
after by the powder of calomel and nitrate of potash. It is 
claimed that the chloroform mixture will arrest the excessive 
drainage, enable the stomach to retain the remedy until its 
desired alterative effects are produced on the organs, and 
the secretions again flow in their natural channels, a change 
is seen in the entire system ; pulse beats, warmth return to 
the extremities, the features expand, the hue of death passes 
into the flush of life. If the vomiting is in the early stage 
and evidently that it arises from the use of improper food. 
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Pulverized ipecac, .... 20 grains. 

Calomel, 5 grains. 

Let this be taken in half a wine glass of water. 

If the rice-water discharges are subdued and now only 
moderate, use this mixture : 

Carbonate of soda, . . . . i drachm. 

Oil of sassafras, 5 drops. 

Laudanum, ..... 60 " 

Water, ...... 6 drachms. 

Take a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful every half hour or 
hour, till distress, sickness of the stomach and inclination to 
vomit are entirely subdued. For cold perspiration, take lard 
one pound ; red pepper two ounces, simmer well together, and 
apply while quite hot, with a piece of flannel, to the entire 
surface, rubbing briskly until warmth is restored to the body. 
Dr. Roes's ointment is : 

Strong mercurial ointment, ... 6 ounces. 
Cayenne pepper and camphor, each, . . 3 " 

Thoroughly blend together the ingredients, and rub the 
entire surface of the body with a brush.* Dr. Warner rejected 
calomel in his Baltimore hospital practice in 1832, commenced 
with : tine, asafoetida, 3 drachms, follow this every hour with 
a drachm dose. During interval between first and second 
dose of asafoetida, use as follows : 

Pulverized rhubarb, . . . , 10 grains. 

Nitrate of potash, .... 5 " 

Pulverized squill, • . . . 3^ " 

Sulphate of quinine, . . . . 3 ** 

Take at dose in a little weak brandy and water, apply 
mustard to abdomen, and make free use of the hot lard 
ointment. 
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Hygie7iic suggestions as a means of prevention give im- 
mediate attention to any disturbance of the bowels ; they 
are the premonitory symptoms of the disease; check it while 
you can. Avoid exposure to night air and the morning dews. 
Bathe frequently. Change underclothing often. Flannel 
next the skin, is best to protect from sudden atmospheric 
changes. Drink cold water cautiously, take ice cream 
sparingly, avoid over exertion. Do not give way to alarm 
in the presence of the malady. Do not fear contact with the 
sick. Be temperate and regular in your eating and drinking, 
avoiding all excesses of whatsoever kind. Have your homes 
and all they contain of carpets, beds, bedding, etc. etc., 
thoroughly cleaned, and always well aired, the premises 
thoroughly disinfected. See that your wells and cisterns 
contain only pure water. The history of epidemics appear 
to strongly point to pure cistern water as decidedly the least 
likely to contain choleraic poisons, so marked are the evidences 
on this point that it is urgently advised that none but pure 
cistern water be used for drinking and cooking purposes. 
Those persons, or those communities who most strictly observe 
the plain law^s of hygiene, indulging in rational amusements 
are the least apt to suffer an attack of the dread malady. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

When the patient has been taking allopathic medicine, 
camphor should been given three times, as stated below. 
Take pure loaf sugar — two or three lumps — place three 
drops of the tincture upon It, repeating such dose at first 
every five minutes, extending the interval at first every ten 
minutes, according to the duration of the spasmodic attacks, 
only repeating the dose as the attack returns, and continuing 
this course until positive change. Decided improvement is 
readily distinguishable ; first by increased warmth, and, 
shordy by diminution of anxiety, by comparatively healthy 
perspiration, and by an inclination to sleep. After sleeping 
an hour or two, the patient awakes with a sensation of ease 
which he can scarcely believe. 
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Veratrum — Arse?ticum — Cuprum — Carbo veg. These 

four remedies are the most essential, wlien Asiatic cholera, in 
its characteristic malignity, has fairly set in and exhibits 
its worst aspect. One or more of these remedies operate 
with astonishing affect in arresting the progress of disease. 
The selection should depend upon the particular symptoms 
exhibited, and by comparing such symptoms with the in- 
dications subjoined in respect of each medicine now named. 
Veratrum as preferable whilst there is yet considerable 
reactive power, whereas arsenicum is more appropriate when 
the vital energies seem feeble, and as if disposed to sink 
rapidly. In like manner veratrum is more appropriate to 
persons of habitually robust and vigorous health, and who 
are not exposed to the depressing effects of insufficient or 
unwholesome food ; or of squalid, uncleanly, ill-drained or ill- 
ventilated dwellings ; or to continual residence in unhealthy 
districts, and to the mischievous effects of deleterious ex- 
halations. Arsenicum is usually more efficacious for those 
whose constitutions are either hereditarily defective or im- 
paired by irregular habits, excesses, and intemperance, or 
habitually exposed to any of the injurious circumstances just 
enumerated. The alternation of these two medicines is of 
considerable advantage in some very desperate cases. Ver- 
atrum, — when cholera sets in most severely, with sudden and 
violent fits of vomiting and purging ; rice-water evacuations ; 
severe cramps, ice-like coldness of the entire body, even of 
the tongue ; feeble pulse, cold clammy sweat ; excessive 
thirst; weak, hollow voice ; groaning and yawning. A dose 
if singly,every quarter of an hour in extreme cases, or even half 
hour in less urgent ; and in desperate cases when a fatal 
issue seems imminent every five minutes, until the extreme 
severity of the symptoms seem somewhat abated. If in 
alternation with arsenicum, give the like dose of each in 
rotation. The particular symptoms which characterize and 
identify arsenicum are scanty discharges by purging or 
vomiting, with severe urging or retching ; external coldness 
or chilliness, accompanied with a burning sensation in the 
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Stomach and bowels ; rapid loss of strength and extreme 
prostration. Dose, if singly, every quarter of an hour in 
urgent cases, and even every five minutes if danger seems 
imminent, or only every half hour if the case is of a less des- 
perate character, until the symptoms are modified, and the 
sufferings not so incessant. If in alternation as directed for 
veratrum ; but it the patient be gradually sinking and the 
pulse becoming less and less perceptible, or, otherwise, if no 
good effect should appear to rfesult from the third dose of 
arsenicum, consider the other medicine herein named and 
especially carbo veg. as regards the pulse. Cuprum A. 
should be administered within a quarter of an hour after the 
last dose of veratrum, if cramps continue to increase. Dose, 
every quarter of an hour till amelioration or change. 

Carbo veg. may be advantageously employed in alter- 
nation with arsenicum, when the patient is reduced to the 
last extremity animation, being all but completely suspended, 
and the pulse scarcely perceptible ; or when on the cessation 
of vomiting, purging cramps or convulsions, determination 
of blood to the head and chest ensues, attended with op- 
pressed breathing, coldness of the breath, redness or livid 
hue of the face (which is considered with clammy sweat) and 
lethargy, — the patient seeming as though seized with an 
apoplectic fit. 

A dose in water, or if any difficulty arise, dry on the 
tongue, at intervals of five, ten and fifteen minutes succes- 
sively, and then, if the pulse becomes stronger, every half 
hour until positive change. 

Rhus tox. aiid Bryonia. — These two medicines given al- 
ternately, proven of great service if typhoid symptoms and 
delirium ensue. Dose, dissolve the medicines separately, 
then administer alternately, at intervals of two hours, until a 
degree of improvement becomes apparent, and then at inter- 
vals of three hours, until permanent amelioration or change. 

Hyoscyamus. — When the patient lies in a torpid state, or 
speaks confusedly, and exhibits a red and bloated face. A 
dose in water, or dry on the tongue, every hour until the 
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symptoms diminish in intensity, and then every three. hours, 
until permanent amehoration or change. In cases of sudden 
prostration, without diarrhoea or vomiting, with sudden and 
extreme prostration, coldness, and livid color of the skin, cold 
clammy perspiration, and feeble or scarcely perceptible pulse 
— camphor should be given in the first place. If, after an 
hour, no benefit follow, veratrum may be administered, suc- 
ceeded by carbo v., in alternation. If vomiting and purging 
ensue, veratrum, arsenicum 'or cuprum must be selected in 
accordance with the symptoms. Aconite has been tried in 
these cases of sudden prostration with great success. A 
dose of any of the above remedies every five, ten pr fifteen 
minutes. 

Accessory treatment. 

The patient should be kept in a warm room, the bed 
heated by artificial means, bottles of hot water applied to the 
feet, the sides of the abdomen and the arm-pits, and hot 
flannels to other parts of the body. Observance of this 
rule greatly aids the action of the medicine employed. 
Frictions with woolen cloths, and rubbing, under the bed 
clothes, the parts affected with spasms, are to be recommended ; 
but if these measures prove distressing to the patient, he 
should be left quietly to the action of the medicine. Any- 
thing which might disturb him, such as noise or contradiction, 
should be carefully avoided, and his spirits sustained as much 
as possible. Cold water is the best drink, but the patient 
should not be allowed to take much at a time. ' In the man- 
agement of cholera, two objects have to be kept distinctly 
in view ; the restoration of the patient, and, as far as possible, 
the prevention of its spreading. Let the patient be kept 
strictly in bed, in a large, light, and well ventilated room, as 
soon as possible remove all curtains, carpets and unnecessary 
furniture, let plenty of air be admitted into the room; all 
evacuations passed into bed pans, containing Condy's fluid; 
let the floor be kept scrupulously clean, and often wiped over 
with a solution of the disinfectant used. All soiled linen and 
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sheets should be at once removed, and put into chloralum 
solution. The evacuations should be passed into glazed ves- 
sels containing Condy's fluid, and, where practicable, buried 
at a considerable depth. Waterproof sheeting is the best 
thing to place under the patient. When persons are recover- 
ino", frequent examination must be made to guard against 
bed-sores ; and the greatest care exercised in the administra- 
tion of liquids, or a relapse will take place, just as in typhus. 

M. Desprez gives in the Bullitin de Therapeutique, a treat- 
ment recommended by him in 1857, and which was found 
very useful in the terrible epidemic at Damascus, in 1875, 
and in India, in 1876 and 1877. The following potion con- 
stituting the basis of the treatment : 

Chloroform, . . . . . 15 minims. 

Alcohol, . . . . . .2 fluid ounces. 

Acetate of ammonia, . . drachms. 

Syr. chlorhydrate of morphia, . i to ij^ ounces. 

Water, ounces. 

A teaspoonful every half-hour. 

Chloroform thus administered seems to act on the spasms 
and contractions of the stomach. 

Liquids introduced in very small quantities are no longer 
vomited, the medicament favors absorption, and as it is very 
rapidly eliminated,accumulation of action are not to be feared. 
Without insisting on the theoretic part of the treatment of 
M, Desprez' memoirs, it must be said that M. Follet, wlio 
followed out the treatment at Pondicherry, had a mortality 
of 29 per cent., while under other methods of treatment the 
mortality reached as high as 80 per cent. This method of 
treatment is applicable only during the first period of cholera. 
As soon as the period of reaction sets in, the employment of 
stimulants and narcotics is of more doubtful benefit, and 
treatment should be modified according to the symptoms and 
indications. 
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DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

JAUNDICE (^Icterus). 

Possibly one of the most frequent, and certainly one of 
the most significant manifestations of a disordered liver. 
It gives a morbid yellowness to the skin, to the eyes, and 
may often be found interally. One writer says : " It has no 
uniform pathology, causation or concurrent symptoms ; but 
is itself so marked an occurrence as to deserve special study." 
Another says : Jaundice, there can be no doubt, is due to 
the presence of biliary constituents in the blood; but it is as 
yet not satisfactorily solved how they get there." And yet 
another that:"All cases of jaundice may be referred to in one 
of two classes : Cases in which there is a mechanical imped- 
iment to the flow of bile into the duodenum, and where the 
bile is in consequence retained in the biliary passages, and 
thence absorbed into the blood. 2. Cases in which there is 
no impediment to the flow of bile from the liver into the 
bowel." Since among learned doctors there is not agree- 
ment, I shall not undertake to determine the question for 
them. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms are such that all agree that its diagnosis is 
easy ; the only two morbid states with which it is liable to be 
confounded are the slight yellowish hue of chlorosis, and the 
yellowish appearance of the white of the eye which is nat- 
ural to some persons. In the ordinary cases, either suddenly 
or after some days indisposition, the whites of the eyes be- 
comes tinged with yellow ; next the roots of the nails, the 
face, the neck, trunk and limbs. The urine shows its color 
before the skin or whites of the eyes ; staining the linen yel- 
low. The actions of the bowels are of the color of lead 
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or white or rather light slate color. The mouth has a bitter 
taste and the patient is usually low spirited and depressed. 
It is not usually considered fatal. Out of nearly 11,000 
cases reported during the rebellion, only forty deaths, or one 
death to about every two-hundred and seventy-five persons 
attacked. 

The jaundice of young infants is of short duration and 
very seldom fatal. 

Treatment, 

There is no settled or special treatment for jaundice ; in 
all cases the treatment must have reference to what is be- 
lieved to be the cause. When supposed to be temporary or 
functional, the great object being to restore the action of the 
liver. Calomel five (5) to ten (10) grains, or blue mass pills 
two (2) to three (3) at bedtime, occasionally, seems to have 
been very efficient during the first week or two of treatment, 
or even in smaller doses. Saline purgation, such as Rochelle 
salts or cream of tartar are preferred by some. Small doses 
of podophyllin ; of the extract, one (i) to five (5) grains ; of 
the resin, one-sixteenth to one-fourth (^) of a grain if 
the disease is persistant. Should the bowels not stand purg- 
ing, as some will not, small doses of taraxacum (dandelion 
root), or bi-carbonate of soda taken before meals, acts mildly 
on the liver. In cases of long duration and slow recovery, 
nitro-muriatic acid, thirty (30) to forty (40) drops, twice to 
thrice daily, will often hasten recovery very much. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

The patient should be kept warm in bed in a warm room, 
and take for the first four or five days, mercury ; a dose three 
times a day. If not better after this time, give hepar sulphur, 
or hepar sulphur and chelidonium. In obstinate cases give 
lachesis, nitric acid, or sulphur. 

For jaundice caused by a fit of passion or disappoint- 
ment, give chamomilla, china, nux vomica, pulsatilla. 

When it is caused by the abuse of mercury calomel, give 
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china, hepar sulphur, lachesis, nitric acid, sulphur. When 
persons are liable to jaundice from very slight cause give 
lachesis, and sulphur ; a dose every week alternately. 

Admistration of remedies. 

Give a dose (four globules) of the selected remedies three 
times a day. When two remedies are given, give every four 
hours alternately, on alternate days. Warm baths will be 
found beneficial. Constipation may be relieved by injections 
of either cold or warm water. 



INFLAMMATION OY THE LIVER (^Acute hepatitis). 

This trouble is common in hot climates and many of 
these are found in connection with dysentery. In its most com- 
mon form is known to some medical writers as " gastro-hepatic 
catarrh ;" it is treated of by others as "gastritis." There is 
reason to believe the duodenum, that portion of the small in- 
testine next the stomach, gall-duct and liver to be all, in 
variable degree, involved in such attacks. There are many 
troubles, also, of the liver itself, with which acute hepatitis 
may be confounded. One of the most eminent of diagnosti- 
cians (one who is able to determine a disease by its symp- 
toms), of our day has given the following list of maladies 
resembling acute hepatitis and with which it may be con- 
founded. 

Perihepatitis (Inflammation of the serous covering of the 
liver); Inflammationof the portal vein ; Pigment liver ; Chronic 
hepatitic diseases with acute symptoms. Acute non-hepatic 
diseases with jaundice ; Diaphragmatic pleurisy ; Inflammation 
of the biliary passages ; Acute yellow atrophy. 

Men are far more subject to the trouble than are women, 
owing, largely, to irregularity in habits of living, exposure, 
etc., and in children it is exceedingly rare. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms are partially those attendant upon acute con- 
gestion of the liver. In this, however, we have greater 
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thirst ; gastric irritability more marked, a more embarrassed 
respiration. We will have heat of surface, dry cough, in 
some cases an accelerated pulse. The pain is dull and as- 
sociated with a feeling of tension, greater in degree than in 
acute congestion ; with tenderness on pressure ; frequently 
there is vomiting and sometimes diarrhoea. It may end in 
dispersion of the disease ; but unfortunately the malady often 
terminates in suppuration, pus collecting in the substance of 
the liver. (See Abcess of the liver). 

The activity of the treatment will measurably be depend- 
ent upon, and regulated by, the acuteness of the attack. 
Mercurial treatment, once so laded, in these cases is not 
now considered indicated. Saline cathartics, having- taken 
their place, some prefer castor oil as a cathartic, others using 
senna in combination with salts, quiet, rest in bed, low diet 
and cooling drinks. The free use of lemon juice, in the form 
of lemonade, is said to do its full medicinal work without 
harm, and taken when the stomach is clear of food, has 
abundant opportunity to work on the system thoroughly. 
Fomentations of hot hops and tansy may be applied over 
the region of the liver. Nitrate of potash in ten (lo) grain 
doses, thrice daily should be given to act upon the kidneys. 
Dover's powders at bed time in ten (lo) grain doses, will 
often afford a quiet night's rest. At the beginning of the 
abatement of the fever, quinine in one (i) to two (2) grain 
pills should be given three to four times daily. The patient 
should be given a thorough sponge bath at least once daily 
in tepid water to which has been added some soda or salara- 
tus. Blisters, over which should be placed hot cloths to hasten 
their drawing, to increase their effects over the seat of disease 
are considered very beneficial. The application of the tine, 
of iodine is preferred in some cases, not infrequently, in 
these local applications. When after earnest efforts a blis- 
tered surface is induced, we find ourselves with a small sized 
elephant on our hands without we have had some experince 
in that line. Should any of my readers be caught in such a 
dilemna, try Dr. Thompson's plan for dressing a blister ; it is 
as follows : 
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"In blistering the suriace over an internal inflammation 
after much difficulty, they may expect trouble with the blister 
itself; for the mischief seems to be transferred from within 
to the blistered surface, and often causes a degree of irrita- 
tion which will fully test the patience and power of endurance 
of the patient, and exhaust the skill of the physician or nurse. 
Full doses of opiates must be given, and the blister dressed 
thus : add four (4) grains of morphine, or half an ounce of 
laudanum, to six (6) ounces of mucilage, and a fine soft cloth— 
that which has been worn is always best — saturated in this 
mixture and neatly applied to all the vesicated surface. 
This is to remain ; now keep this wet by placing several 
folds of old cotton or linen cloth, which has been saturated 
with emulsion, over it, and renew it often enough to prevent 
the first from becoming dry. If the heat and irritation be 
great after applying the first cloth as directed, you may pour 
a stream of tepid water on it, and continue the pouring until 
the patient ceases to complain ; then proceed with saturated 
cloths as before directed." I wish these direction remem- 
bered, as they apply to all irritable blisters, and will not be 
again repeated. 

CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 

Is frequently met with in temperate climates, and is much 
more common in inter-tropical countries than the acute form 
of disease. It is sometimes a sequence of the latter ; but 
in most cases it comes on gradually, and is at first scarcely 
noticed by the patient. Pain in the region of the liver is the 
principal symptom in the chronic as well as in acute form of 
the disease ; in the former it is dull, heavy, and increased by 
pressing with the hand over the part, by going quickly up 
stairs, riding on horseback, and, in fine, by any kind of active 
exercise ; it is also aggravated by lying on the left side, or 
by any excess in eating or drinking, and, in some cases, may 
not be felt during many months, unless under the above or 
similar circumstances. Cough is only an occasional symp- 
tom when the inflammation is acute, whereas the chronic 
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form of the disease is almost invariably accompanied with a 
short dry cough ; and quick walking, or any unusual exercise, 
brings on hurried and difficult breathings, and, perhaps, a 
fluttering sensation at the heart. The skin and eyes acquire 
a slightly yellow tinge, the evacuations from the bowels have 
occasionally a white or clay-colored appearance, indicating a 
deficiency of the biliary secretion ; while, at the same time, 
the urine is scanty, high colored and deposits a copious sedi- 
ment ; and, when the disease is of long standing, the liver is 
generally observed to be materially larger. The symp- 
toms, however, are sometimes so obscure, that the only in- 
dication of the disease observed by the patient is a dull pain 
or an uneasy sensation under the ribs at the right side. In 
many cases, the first symptoms noticed are a yellowish color 
of the skin and of the whites of the eyes ; the unnatural ap- 
pearance of the evacuations from the bowels above mentioned, 
and the saffron-colored urine depositing a brick-dust-like 
sediment. If the right side be examined, the liver will 
probably be found slightly enlarged, and tender when pressed 
upon; but when not touched, the patient only experiences an 
uneasy sensation of weight at the part, and is unable to 
sleep when lying on the left side. 

Treatment. 

Rigid attention must be paid to the diet during the cure 
of this disease ; that is, nothing gross must be taken, nor 
any thing which the patient cannot readily digest. 

Counter-irritation is the repeated application of blisters, 
or by rubbing in the tartar emetic ointment ; in long pro- 
tracted cases, the insertion of a seton, or the application of 
an issue, has been found advantageous. The bowels are to 
be carefully regulated by mild laxatives, such as one or two 
grains of calomel at bed-time, followed in the morning by a 
small quantity of the infusion of senna leaves with Rochelle 
salts, or gentle doses of lenitive electuary. If the patient be 
not relieved by these means, it will be advisable to have 

recourse to minute and frequently repeated doses of mercury. 
32 
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Half a grain of blue pill, combined with a grain of the 
extract of henbane, should be given three times a day, during 
a longer or shorter period, as the case may require. In the 
chronic form of the disease, we cannot expect to do much in 
a short time, and must therefore steadily persevere with the 
above measures, until the patient is restored to health. Or 
the treatment may consist in keeping the bowels gently open 
and the use of iodide of potassium — three (3) grains three 
times a day. 

In chronic inflammation of the liver the bowels are usually 
very torpid ; this partly owing to the bile, which is the 
natural purgative, not being secreted, or not being of the 
right kind ; the principal objects therefore, which we must 
have in view in the management of this disease are to 
regulate the action of the bowels, and to restore or correct 
the secretion of the bile, this pill may be used. 

Calomel, 30 grains. 

Comp ext. of colocynth, ... 30" 
Castile soap, . . « . . 30 ** 
Make 18 pills. 

A foot-bath composed of three gallons of water, at the 
temperature of 96°, mixed with two ounces of nitric acid and 
one ounce of muriatic acid, used every night for half an hour 
at bed time is strongly recommended by several distinguished 
medical men ; and sponging the body with a wash of the 
same nature has also been found serviceable. The symptoms 
are, however, often so mild and insignificant as to pass 
almost unnoticed, as large abscesses have been found in the 
liver upon dissection which In the person's life time had 
created little or no inconvenience, and which may have been 
occasioned by some previous inflammation. Hepatitis, like 
other Inflammations, may end in resolution, suppuration, 
gangrene or scirrhus, but Its termination in gangrene is a 
rare occurrence. In chronic Inflammation of the liver, give 
the compound pills of podophyllin, or the following : 
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Leptandrin, ..... i drachm. 

Podophyllin, ..... i scruple. 

Apsicynin, ...... i " 

Ext. nux vomica, .... 6 grains. 

Castile soap, . . . . . i drachm. 



Make into thirty pills. Dose, one pill every night. If 
mercury is used, the following may be given : 

Mercurial pill 2^ grains. 

Ipecac, powdered, . . . . . 5^ " 

Confection of opium sufficient to make one pill. Take 
at one dose, and repeat every night, or every other night. 

A daily bath of weak lye water should be used, followed 
by a vigorous rubbing. Out door exercise should be taken. 

Nitro muriatic acid diluted with water until it is about the 
strength of sharp vinegar may be rubbed over the stomach, 
and will be found to be very beneficial. Perspiration should 
be induced by the tincture of veratrum viride, in doses of 
from three (3) to ten (10) drops every hour. When the pa- 
tient is recovering, tonics should be used, as the following : 
1 

] Chamomile flowers, .... 3^ ounce. 
1 Cold water, ..... i pint. 

] Let the mixture stand for an hour or two and strain, 
pose, a wine glassful! several times a day. Or this : 

] Nitric acid, diluted, . . . .2 drachms. 

i Muriatic acid, diluted, . . . 2 

1 Syrup of orange peel, • . . .2 *' 

! Tincture of orange peel, . . 2 " 

' Water sufificient to make one pint. 

] Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 



Homceopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — For the acute form ; stitches in the region of 
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the liver ; great pain ; high fever; tossing about; anguish; 
dread of death. 

Belladonna. — Pressing pain in the chest and shoulders; 
fullness in the stomach ; dragging in the region of the stom- 
ach ; dizziness with fainting ; difficulty of breathing ; great 
thirst. May be given after aconite, and in alternation with 
mercury or lachesis. 

Bryonia. — Aching pains with fullness in the right side; 
tongue coated yellow ; violent oppression of the chest ; rapid 
and anxious breathing ; constipation This is suitable after 
aconite, or in alternation with mercury. 

Mercury. — The patient cannot lie on the right side ; bit- 
ter taste in mouth ; loss of appetite ; thirst ; shivering. 

Chamomilla. — When the disease is caused by taking cold, 
or by violent anger ; dull pressing pains in the region of the 
liver which are aggravated either by pressure, movement or 
breathing ; oppression of the chest ; yellowness of the skin ; 
bitter taste in the mouth. 

Chiiia. — When the disease is caused by malaria. 

If the pain becomes pulsating or throbbing, if there be 
feverishness and shivering, or rigor, administer belladonna 
and hepar sulphur every three hours ; and follow by silicia, 
china or arsenic. 

Accessory t7'eatment. 

The tepid hydropathic body pack to be worn night and 
day after the acute symptoms have subsided. The tepid 
wet-sheet pack, followed by an abdominal compress. If the 
pain be very severe, hot fomentations. 

Diet. 

Similar to that in fevers. No meats or soups, but gruels, 
toast panada, and light farinaceous articles ; toast-water, cold 
water, lemonade, baked apples, prunes, sweet oranges, 
peaches, raspberries, strawberries, and grapes may be 
allowed. 
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; ABSCESS OF THE LIVER. 

! When the inflammation terminates in the formation of an 
'abscess, which is not an uncommon occurrence in warm 
; climates, the pairi becomes more acute, and is accompanied 
!with a sensation of throbbing; there is a troublesome dry 
' cough, and in many cases hurried breathing, the pulse, though 
■still full, becomes softer, the palms of the hands are distress- 
iingly hot, the sleep is disturbed, fits of shivering, alternating 
: with profuse perspiration, are experienced ; and all these 
I symptoms are aggravated towards night. In some cases, 
;as soon as the matter begins to form, all the feverish symp- 
itoms abate, and the pain gradually diminishes, but the swell- 
' ing continues, and chills or shivering alternating with perspir- 
'ation never fail to be experienced. This termination is gen- 
ierally fatal, either in consequence of the matter remaining 
! confined in the liver, or by the abscess bursting into the cav- 
< ity of the belly. But it sometimes happens the abscess points 
I externally, and the aid of the surgeon is required to give vent 
: to the matter; it bursts spontaneously, and the patient re- 
-covers. Sometimes again, the matter escapes from the body 
! through other channels, and the patient is thus rescued from 
j death. 

'I Treatment. 

\ When the inflammation has terminated in suppuration 
;(an event which is announced by the occurrence of rigors, a 
!sense of sinking and anxiety in the precordia, night-sweats, 
;and occassionally formication of skin, with a fullness and 
■feeling of weight about the margin of the ribs, and a dull 
throbbing pain in the liver), the further employment of mer- 
:cury, with a view to its general influence, is improper. " If 
ithe local symptom and the state of the pulse and of the sys- 
tem seem to require it, the application of a few leeches in 
the vicinity of the tumefaction will be generally serviceable ; 
and afterwards poultices should be assiduously employed 
with a view of promoting the external pointing of the ab- 
scess." The bowels also should be regularly though gently 
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evacuated, after the formation of abscess has taken place, 
which may be best done by five (5) or six (6) grains of 
calomel, followed in a few hours by small portion of one of 
the neutral purgative salts. When the abscess does not 
point externally, nothing more can be done than " to palliate 
symptoms as they rise, and wait for the event." In instances 
where the abscess does point outwardly, and the fluctuation 
of the matter can be distinctly felt, an opening should be 
made into it, and exit given to its contents. '* But this oper- 
ation ought not, however, to be undertaken precipitately, and 
before the purulent formation has made its way sufficiently 
near to the external surface of the organ, or before the part 
of which it points has formed adhesions to the opposite part 
of the abdominal parieties. The practitioner should also be 
fully convinced, from the state of the tumor in the hepatic 
region, and from the history of the case, that abscess actually 
exists, and that the tumor does not proceed from an excessive 
accumulation of bile in the gall-bladder. When the pain and 
general fullness are diminished, and replaced by a distinct 
tumor, without acute pain, soft and fluctuating at its apex, or 
with a soft elasticity and slight lividity or redness of the sur- 
face, and a somewhat hardened and elevated base, the 
operation may be undertaken with every expectation of 
success. 

The operation of paracentesis thoracis has been success- 
fully performed in cases where the abscess had burst into the 
cavity of the thorax. An interesting case of this kind is 
related by Mr. Huggins, in the London Med. Repos. for July, 
1827. 

After suppuration has taken place, and the matter found 
a favorable exit, there is, perhaps, no remedy which will 
afford so much advantage as the nitro-muriatic acid. It may 
be employed both internally and externally as a foot-bath, in 
the manner recommended by Dr. Scott. Equal parts of the 
nitric and muriatic acids are the proportion in which they are 
usually employed. From a half to a whole drachm of this 
mixture, diluted in a sufficient quantity of water, may be taken 
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daily ; and in order to prevent the acid from coming in con- 
tact with and injuring the teeth, it should be sucked through 
a small glass tube, or a quill ; or the feet and legs may be 
immersed from thirty to fourty minutes every evening in a 
warm bath, of the strength, at first, of half an ounce of the 
acid mixture to a gallon of water, and afterwards gradually 
increased in the strength to the amount of six (6) or eight (8) 
drachms to the gallon. In two instances of hepatic suppura- 
tion from acute inflammation, the patients recovered com- 
pletely under the protracted use of this bath. Considerable 
advantage may also be obtained, in suppuration of the liver, 
from small doses of the muriate of mercury in union with the 
extract of cicuta, in the proportion of one-tenth of a grain of 
the former, to two (2) grains of the latter, three times daily. 
Mr. Annesley has derived advantage from the nitric acid in 
combination with laudanum, hyoscyamus, or conium, par- 
ticularly when the abcess has opened into the lungs. When 
in cases of this kind, the system becomes much exhausted, 
and the night-sweats are copious, or where the digestive 
power fail, recourse ought to be had to some of the tonic 
bitters, in conjunction with nitric acid and the extract of 
conium. 

HOB-NAIL LIVER, OR GIN DRINKEr's LIVER, OR GRANULAR 

LIVER (^Cirrhosis). • 

A Chronic disease of the liver in which the organ becomes 
hardened and usually more or less reduced in bulk, especially 
the left lobe, although in the primary stage of the disease 
the bulk is increased. The capsule of the liver is always 
thickened. The approach of the disease is usually very in- 
sidious ; often one of the first evidences is a dull pain in the 
neighbourhood of the liver. Nausea, indigestion, furred 
tongue, and slight yellowness of the skin and eyes, are 
among the earliest manifestations. Following upon these, 
as the disease progresses, the patient grows thinner, becomes 
emaciated, the strength fails. With the larger number there 
will be constipation, perhaps hemorrhoids, vomiting, etc. 
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With Others there will be diarrhoea. Later, dropsy makes 
its appearance, the abdomen becomes distended, the limbs 
enlarged from the pressure of the fluid in them. The urine 
becomes high colored ; these and other disturbances are 
present. 

Treatnient. 

This it is not worth while to consider, as only palliative 
measures can be taken. 

TUMORS, OR CYSTS OF THE LIVER (^Hydatids). 

"The human form divine" is the abode of many kinds 
of noxious parasites, which derive support from the food 
taken for its sustenance, or from the tissues of the body it- 
self Among others a parasite known as echmococci, which 
are enclosed in a sack or cyst. Hydatids, by which this dis- 
ease or condition of the liver is known, are elastic tumors 
consisting of cysts developed round the echinocccci, which 
are the larvae of the tapeworm. They are found more fre- 
quently in the liver than in any other organ, but are found 
also in the brain, muscles, bones, ovaries, uterus, kidneys, 
lungs, heart, spleen, etc. There usually is but one sac, or 
cyst, but there may be a number. In their development 
they do not as a rule occasion any very serious disturbance 
of the general health. These cysts may exist in either lobe 
but are most frequently found in the right. As to location, 
they may be buried within the viscus (organ), or may be 
upon its upper or upon its lower surface, or attached to or 
projecting from its border. The most prominent manifest- 
ation of their presence is the decided increase in the size of 
the organ. Its growth is very slow, in many cases continu- 
ing for years, attaining to ' very considerable dimensions. 
The cysts may be single, or multiple, varying in size from a 
pea to that of a childs head. In some instances the echino- 
cocci die and the sacs rupture or become otherwise reduced 
and obliterated. In some instances the cysts may rupture 
and the contents be discharged through the walls of the ab- 
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domen into the stomach, intestines, or through the bronchial 
tubes finding exit through the mouth. Slow recoveries then 
usually take place. The great danger lies in the liability of 
the cyst rupturing into the pleura or peritoneal cavity ; pro- 
ducing pleurisy or peritonitis. A few cases are mentioned 
where inflammation occurred, suppuration induced, and by 
this means recovery taking place. 

Treatment, 

So long as the tumor is causing no inconvenience, there 
is no pressing demand for surgical interference. Some phys- 
icians have pinned their faith to the supposed power of iodide 
of potassium and the chlorate of potassium, taken internally 
to cause the absorption of the fluid of the cysts, and thus 
destroy the parasite. The only reliable treatment thus far 
seems to lie in the direction of surgery. When it becomes 
necessary to tap the cyst, the case had best be relegated to 
the surgeon. 

GALL-STONES {^Biliary calculi). 

This name is given to concretions which form in the gall 
bladder, and the hepatic and biliary ducts. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for the bile to produce, spontaneously, owing to 
its partial decomposition, either in the larger ducts of the 
liver itself, or more frequently in the gall bladder. These 
gall-stones, as they are called, so long as they remain station- 
ary, usually give little trouble. They differ in number, size, 
and position. There may be only one or there may be 
thousands. They may be of the minutest size, or large 
enough to fill the whole cavity. Gall stones usually of a 
yellowish, brownish or brownish-yellow color, or of a rather 
soft consistence, and of various shapes but generally with 
several irregular faces, and rounded angles, produced by 
their mutual pressure. These concretions often remain in 
the gall bladder long without occasioning inconvenience, and 
are first discovered upon examination after death. 
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They may even lie in the ducts without occasioning any 
considerable uneasiness. 

It is when in the course of expulsion, or when so large as 
to occasion distention or obstruction, that they become 
sources of trouble. 

When they are being expelled they occasion pain, often 
exceedingly violent, and coming on suddenly, at the pit of 
the stomach, towards the right side, and extending to the 
back succeeded by a pause, with dull constant pain, yielding 
^ again at uncertain intervals to another paroxysm. There is 
pale skin, small and feeble pulse, nausea, vomiting, anxiety, 
restlessness, hurried breathing, faintness and great prostra- 
. tion. An attack if not relieved may last from a few hours, 
to two or three days. 

Relief is experienced the instant the calculus passes into 
the bowels. It may be discovered on inspection of the 
evacuations. Dr. Wickham Legg says : the treatment of 
gall-stones may be discussed under two heads ; during the 
paroxysm of the colic, and between the attacks. 

During the paroxysm^ the great object of the physician is 
to relieve pain. This may best be done by full doses of 
morphia, and if this be rejected by vomiting, it may be ad- 
ministered hypodermically. The patient may be put in a 
warm bath and kept there, the heat being maintained by the 
renewal of the warm water ; should these means fail, chloro- 
form or ether may be inhaled. 

Between the attacks of biliary colic a great number of 
remedies have been proposed ; the most popular is Dur- 
ande's, which consists of three parts of ether and two parts 
turpentine ; the best plan is to give ten (lo) to twenty (20) 
minims of this mixture three times a day, enclosed in cap- 
sules or pearls. The German physicians have great confid- 
ence in the alkaline mineral waters, especially Carlsbad. 
Some think this due to the large amount of water daily in- 
gested, causing a large flow of bile. Others recommend 
purgatives, as castor oil or taraxacum ; nitro -hydrochloric 
acid. Emetics have been employed, but they are dangerous 
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on account of the straining which they cause, and which may 
lead to the rupture of a vessel. 

Homoeopathic treatme^it. 

Aconite, chamomilla, podophyllin. Tongue coated white ; 
headache ; no appetite ; pulse quick and hard, but small ; 
urine very scanty and yellowish brown ; paroxysms of intense 
spasms, succeeded by dull pain ; intense nausea ; alternate 
constipation amd diarrhoea, chill and faintness. The use of 
these medicines is generally followed by a remission of the 
acute symptoms, and often by complete subsidence relaxation 
of the spasm takes place ; the expulsive power of the gall- 
bladder and diet ensues — and the obstruction is overcome. 
A dose of aconite and chamomilla or aconite and podophyllum 
alternately every quarter of an hour during the severity of 
the pain ; then every hour. 

Nux vomica. — Sudden invasion of most excrutiating pain 
at the pit of the stomach, nausea, vomiting, violent, spasm- 
odic contraction of the muscles of the abdomen, coldness of 
the extremities and profuse cold perspiration. Full dose 
every half an hour. 

The Karlsbad, Kissingen, Vichi or Pulna waters are re- 
commended to those, subject to gall stones. 

Although in natural and healthy childbirth — no derange- 
ment should follow, yet we frequently find a number oi un- 
pleasant symptoms, generally arising from maltreatment. 
Among these we may mention a thickening of the abdominal 
coats, occasionally ending in a pendulous appearance. 

i 

Geyieral Causes. 

Abdominal deformity is commonly found in women who 
have borne many children — or who are predisposed to corpul- 
ency. It is found especially difficult of treatment when tight 
stays have relaxed the abdominal muscles, by so doing in- 
creased the tendency to the affection. It may ensue as the 
consequence of a strain upon the muscles of the abdomen 
during pregnancy. 
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Treatment. 

An elastic bandage laced at the back and exerting an 
equal pressure over the whole of the abdomen may be worn 
with advantage. In some cases where there is tendency to 
this affection, recourse to mechanical aid of a properly con- 
•structed apparatus has been used with great success. But 
we would, in the most emphatic terms, warn any one against 
their use during pregnancy — as such a measure is calculated 
to entail injury upon the offspring. Spare diet, and regular 
exercise must in all cases be observed. The mechanical aid 
before attended to, transfers the weight of the abdominal 
support to the shoulders. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Rhus toxicodendron should be both internally and ex- 
ternally applied when the pendulous condition is distincdy 
traceable to a strain of the muscles. 

Application. Add one (i) teaspoonful of concentrated 
tincture of rhus toxicodendron to four (4) tablespoonfuls of 
water, and apply this lotion to the parts by means of gentle 
friction, twice a day for four days, unless the lotion should 
prove irritating, 

Rhus toxicodendron should be administered internally, 
simultaneously with its external application. A dose, night 
and morning for a week. 

Sepia is to be preferred, in the generality of cases, when 
the enlargement cannot be traced to the cause above men- 
tioned, and when the patient exhibits the traces of an 
enfeebled or scrofulous condition, or has been subject to 
menstrual irregularities, or has suffered from green sickness 
or whites. A dose, night and morning for a week. 

Calcarea carb is an important agent to correct the oc- 
casional obesity, and is more especially serviceable for lym- 
phatic subjects. A dose, the first thing in the morning. 
Great care should be taken that the diet be light and easily 
digestible food. A daily sponge bath followed by vigorous 
rubbing should be persisted in. 
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BLOOD AND BLOOD VESSELS. 

MORBID CONDITION OF THE BLOOD AND BLOOD VESSELS. 

Briefly under this head I shall consider two or three con- 
ditions of the blood and blood vessels that are not per se 
diseases of the blood or its vessels; since blood diseases, 
so called, are but abstractions, while there are pathologically 
morbid conditions of the blood real and numerous ; among 
others we have that linown as anaemia. 

AN/EMIA. 

A name given by Andral to an improverished condition 
of the blood, arising from deficiency in volume either from 
disease or hemorrhage ; or from a want of some of its im- 
portant constituents, particularly those forming the albumin- 
ous substances and the red corpuscles. These deficiencies 
may arise from loss of blood ; excessive suckling of child ; 
diarrhoea, possibly leucorrhoea; typhoid or other fevers; long 
exposure to malarial influence ; particular among the poor, 
from deficiency of food, light, warmth and fresh air. 

In its chronic form v/e have what is termed chlorosis or 
green sickness. 

There are two forms of this disease, one suddenly and 
the other gradually introduced. The former may be called 
acute, the latter chronic anaemia. Under these names they 
are here considered. 

ACUTE ANEMIA. 

This consists in sudden diminution of the mass of blood 
produced by copious bleeding or profuse hemorrhage. The 
whole volume of the blood is lessened, while its ingredients 
bear to each other the ordinary relation. It has its origin 
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usually either in venesection, spontaneous hemorrhage, rup- 
tured aneurisms, ulceration or sloughing of the larger vessels, 
bleeding from wounds, or flooding in child-birth. The treat- 
ment consists of means calculated to arouse the failing or 
suspended actions of life, and, when immediate danger is 
passed, of such as tend to supply the deficient blood. 

CHRONIC AN/EMIA, OR CHLOROSIS. 

This is not an unfrequent attendant upon other diseases 
which have the effect of impairing the processes of diges- 
tion and sanguification, or draining the system of its blood; 
but it also appears to have occasionally an independent ex- 
istence. It therfore merits distinct consideration. One of 
its most ordinary forms is that usually designated by the 
name of chlorosis, or green-sickness. Some authors consider 
this as a distinct affection from true anaemia ; but even these 
place its characteristic feature in poverty of the blood ; and 
it would be difficult to point out a single essential phenome- 
non in the complaint which may not be traced to that source. 
The circumstance that it generally occurs in girls or young 
unmarried women would only prove that there are circum- 
stances in their situation peculiarly operative in the produc- 
tion of the disease, and not that there is any thing peculiar 
in the disease itself. Nor is chlorosis confined to girls, or 
even to the female sex. The authors who treat of it as a 
distinct affection, acknowledge that it is sometimes met with 
in married women and in males of delicate constitutions, 
especially about the age of puberty. In these latter cases, 
there is scarcely a shadow of distinction between it and 
anaemia, proceeding from causes which leave no doubt as to 
its nature. I shall therefore consider it under the present 
head. 

Symptoms. 

When the complaint is fully formed, there is commonly 
universal paleness of the skin ; the lips, tongue, and mucous 
surfaces in general are also strikingly pale ; there is extreme 
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whiteness of the conjunctiva ; and the whole surface of the 
body appears bloodless. Sometimes the face is yellowish or 
sallow, and has a waxen aspect. With this change of color, 
there is often a puffiness of the face, especially of the eye- 
lids ; the skin seems semi-transparent, and when the fingers 
are held up, the light shines through their edges. The 
lower extremities are apt to be edematous. The patient is 
feeble, and cannot bear much exertion, to which also he is 
usually indisposed. The circulation is irregular but almost 
always weak. The pulse is often full, frequent, and thrilling 
or vibrating ; but it is soft and easily compressed, showing a 
want of energy in the heart's impulse. It is almost always 
greatly quickened by bodily exercise or mental emotion. 
When the patient is entirely quiet or in a recumbent position, 
it is often small, rather slow and feeble. Palpitation of the 
heart is a common symptom. It is sometimes continuous, 
sometimes irregularly intermittent, and may be induced by 
the slightest causes, mental or physical. Violent exertion 
often throws the heart into the most tumultuous action. The 
nervous system is often greatly disordered. Vertigo, dizzi- 
ness, and a feeling of faintness are very common ; and 
spasmodic movements of the muscles, sometimes amounting or 
convulsions, are not infrequent, especially in females. Violent 
and obstinate neuralgic pains in the head, side, breast or 
other parts of the body, are also frequent attendants upon 
the disease. The secretions are sometimes diminished ; and, 
associated with this condition, are extraordinary dryness of 
the skin, brittleness of the nails, and harshness of the hair. 
In other cases, on the contrary, there are profuse and 
exhausting sweats. , In females, the menses are almost 
always either altogether wanting, or greatly deficient, being 
scanty and light colored or even serous. The bile is also 
frequently scanty ; and costiveness, with unhealthy evacua- 
tions, a dyspeptic state of stomach, are extremely common 
symptoms. 

In its earlier stages, the disease is usually very manage- 
able, and, when there are no organic complications and the 
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patient can be withdrawn from the continued influence of the 
causes, may in general be cured, or at least placed in a fair 
way of recovery, in a period of time varying from two to 
four weeks. Under opposite circumstances, especially when 
improperly treated, it may terminate fatally. When lon^r 
continued, it is apt to induce dropsy, and probably also or<^anic 
disease of the heart. The excessive action into which this 
organ is constantly thrown by the calls from the capillaries for 
a more rapid current of blood to supply the deficiency of 
nutritive material, leads to its enlargement, while defective 
nutrition renders it soft and flabby. 

Treatment. 

In the treatment of this disease it is of the utmost im- 
portance to remove the causes. While these continue to 
act, the use of remedies will be of only temporary benefit. 
Should the digestive system be in disorder, it must be cor- 
rected ; constipation must be obviated ; any hemorrhage or 
other drain which may exist must be arrested ; the menses, 
if retained, suppressed, scanty, excessive, or otherwise irre- 
gular, must be restored to the healthy state ; and, in general, 
any other existing disease which may impair the digestive 
and assimilative processes, or debilitate the system at large, 
must, as far as possible, be removed. The modes of treat- 
ment which may be necessary for these purposes are given 
under the heads of the affections respectively to be cor- 
rected, and need not be repeated here. The closest attention 
must be paid to the peculiar circumstances of the patient; 
and whenever any moral cause can be discovered to which 
the complaint may in part or wholly be ascribed, efforts 
should be made to obviate its inflence by exercise in the 
open air, and especially on horseback, should be encour- 
aged ; the patient should sleep in well-ventilated apart- 
ments ; and the ill effect of irregularities of temperature 
should be prevented by flannel next the skin. All these 
measures, by invigorating the general health, will have a 
tendency to produce a more copious supply of well-conditioned 
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blood. The same end will be promoted by a nutritious 
and digestible diet, such as that recommeded in cases of 
dyspepsia. 

The medicines best adapted to the disease are tonics, and 
especially the chalybeates, which, besides an invigorating 
influence over the process of digestion and the vital processes 
generally, have a peculiar power of increasing the richness 
and redness of the blood, by an operation not exactly under- 
stood. They produce, indeed, the very effect that is more 
wanted in this disease — an augmentation, namely, of the 
proportion of red corpuscles. Hence the preparations of iron 
have been long considered almost as sovereign remedies in 
chlorosis. It matters little which of the preparations is em- 
ployed, provided the iron finds access into the system. That 
one should be selected which irritates the stomach least, and 
is most readily absorbed. When the case is one of pure 
anaemia, the chalybeates alone, united with a proper diet, 
will be sufficient for the cure. If anaemorrhoea exist, aloes is 
the appropriate laxative, and should be given with each dose 
of chalybeate in the quantity of one (i) and two (2) grains. 
The mineraP acids are sometimes useful when the appetite is 
very languid ; and if the liver is functionally deranged the 
nitro muriatic acid should be selected. 

The severe neuralgic pains which often attend the com- 
plaint may be relieved by chloroform liniment or blisters 
applied near the seat of the affection, and if necessary, 
sprinkled with morphia after the removal of the cuticle. 

It will often be found useful, in order to hasten or confirm 

:onvaIescence, or even as a remedy in obstinate cases to send 

:he patient upon excursions to chalybeate springs at a 

iistance from home, so as to combine with the medicinal 

-ffect of the iron the happy influence of exercise, pure air, 

lovelty of scene, and the enjoyment of agreeable society. 

IJnless complicated with serious organic lesions, the disease 

nay generally be cured, or very materially relieved, by the 

iieans above detailed, in a period of time varying from two 

0 six weeks. 

33 
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Schwarz considering that the cause of death from hemor- 
rhage, and in general the cause of acute anaemia, is the 
deficient filling of the vascular system and consequent diminu- 
tion of blood pressure, has performed a number of experiments 
on rabbits and dogs to show the use of the transfusion of an 
alkaline 6 per cent, solution of common salt. He finds that 
the transfusion of a large , quantity of this solution even 
without previous haemorrhage, produces no bad effect, and 
that, after sudden and severe hemorrhage, it prevents death, 
and even brings round animals at the point of death. 

The following prescriptions have also been found very 
useful : 



Reduced iron, .... 1 2 to 60 grains. 

Pepsin, . . . . . . . 36 " 

Phosphate 'of zinc, . . . . 18 " 

Glycerine sufficient to make a mass. Divide into twenty- 
four (24) pills, silver or capsule them, or order two to be 
taken every day at dinner. To be used when anoemia is 
accompanied with weakness of the digestive organs. When 
ancemia is defendant upon syphilitic taint the following is 
useful. 



Tine, chloride of iron, . . . ij4 drachms. 

Chlorate of potassium, •» • • ^ drachms. 

Solution of arsenic, . . . 15 minums. 

Water, ...... 8 ounces. 

part three or four times a day in a wineglassful of 

water. 

The following receipts are recomended by Dr. Pancoast, 
of Philadelphia. They are to be taken on alternate days; 
that is, take No, i on one day, No. 2 the next day, and so on. 

No. I. — Precip. carbonate of iron, . 5 drachms. 
Extract of conium, .... 2 " 
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Balsam Peru, . . . . . i drachm. 

Oil cinnamon, ..... 20 drops. 
Simple syrup, . . ... 8 ounces. 
Pulverized gum arabic, ... 2 drachms. 

Mix. Dose, two (2) teaspoonfuls three times a day, 
every other day after meals. Shake before using. 

No. 2. — Tincture of nux vomica, . i drachm. 

Syrup iodide of iron. . . . . i ounce. 
Simple syrup, .... .4 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, one (i) teaspoonful three times a day, every 
other day, in water after meals. Another treatment is as 
follows : 

Clear the bowels with the following mixture : 

Sulphate of magnesia, ... i ounce. 

Nitrate of potash, .... 10 grains. 

Extract of liquorice, .... i scruple. 

Compound infusion of senna, . -5/4 ounces. 

Tincture of jalap, .... 3 drachms. \ 

Spirit of sal volatile, . . . . i drachm. 

Mix. Dose, two (2) or three (3) tablespoonfuls at a time 
at intervals of two hours, until an effect is produced. 

This is to be followed by sulphate of iron, five (5) grains ; 
extract of gentian, ten (10) grains. 

Make into three (3) pills, and take one (i) pill twice a 
day, with the compound aloes or rhubarb pill every night. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Pulsatilla. — For those of a mild and easy disposition, who 
are given to sadness and tears, or if cold and exposure were 
the causes of the disease. 

Bryonia. — May be given in alteration, with pulsatilla, 
when there is frequent congestion of the chest, constipation 
and bleeding from the nose. 
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Ferrum. — Great debility. 

Sulphur. — Obstinate cases, when the above remedies have 
not afford reHef. 

Calcarea carb. — Suitable after sulphur, especially when 
the emaciation is very great, and there is great difficulty of 
breathing. 

China and carbo veg. — A dose, alternately, every evening 
for five or six weeks, when the disease occurs after severe 
sickness, or after hemorrhage. 

Admi7iistration of remedies. 

Of the remedy chosen, give five (5) or six (6) globules, 
dry, once in four hours. If improvement sets in, lengthen 
the intervals to twelve hours, or two or three days. 

Diet. 

The diet should be perfectly plain and nutritious. Avoid 
all stimulants and highly seasoned food. Coffee, green tea 
and liquor should be forbidden. 

General treatment. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the cause of 
the disease is an impoverishment of the blood, the treatment 
will not be difficult. 

Exercise freely in the open air ; protect the body from 
chilliness by warm clothing and plenty of it. The patient 
should sleep on a mattrass, in a well ventilated room. 

The diet should be nourishing without being stimulating. 
It is important that the habits should be regular, and the 
mind kept cheerful by society and innocent amusement. 
Before the medical treatment is commenced, the exciting 
cause of the disease must be removed. A complete change 
must be made in the existence of the patient. If she is con- 
fined closely at school she must be removed; if she is inclined 
to confine herself to the house, send her to the countr}'. 
Picture to her the danger she is in, by the continuance of 
such a life ; give her plenty of out door exercise. The 
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mental and moral causes are the most difficult to remove, but 
5 change of scenery and new friends will do much towards it. 
For those who are shut up in factories, or who work all day 
in a stooping position, a change of employment must be made. 
A bath of tepid water in the morning followed by a brisk 
rubbing will be beneficial. Also the frequent use of the sitting 
bath, and the sponge bath in the evening. Active exercise 
should precede and follow all baths. During menstruation all 
applications of water should be omitted. 

SCURVEY. 

Scurvey is a disease extremely rare in civil practice. 
While notwithstanding its characteristics are so generally 
well known we are yet in ignorance as to the nature of the 
the blood and tissues which precede and accompany the 
development of this disease. Mr. George Busk in a series 
of analyses of blood drawn from persons afflicted with 
scurvey showed that there was considerable diminution of 
the red blood corpuscles, an increase in the amount of fibrin 
and albumen and no decrease in the amount of potash salts. 
This is about as much as has been learned. It is brought 
about by being deprived of fresh vegetables, it is also pro- 
moted by exposure, cold, over fatigue, mental anxiety, etc. 

Treatmeiit. 

It is one of those conditions where medicine avails but 
little. Good fresh vegetables being of far greater service in 
restoring nature to its wanted equilibreum. Lemon and lime 
drinks are excellent. Lime juice is now prepared and taken 
in quantity on vessels undertaking long voyages, particularly 
those going into high latitudes. Potatoes, tomatoes, turnips, 
onions, etc., are excellent as diet. As an adjuvant, the me- 
dicine enjoying the highest repute, as an agent indicated is 
perhaps the tine, chloride of iron in moderate doses. Say 
five (5) to twenty (20) drop doses thrice daily in milk, 
glycerine or water. Occasionally citric acid is serviceable. 
For soft spongy gums, a wash ot a solution of tannin will 
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harden the gums and give firmness to the teeth. For like 
purpose tine, of myrrh dilute with glycerine is excellent. 
Salt and whisky is a good preparation with which to bathe 
the body for the removal of the numerous purple spots in the 
skin. 

VARICOSE VEIN. 

A varicose vein is generally ot a blue color, sometimes 
of a brownish hue, is considerably increased in size, appears 
knotted, irregular, and winds in a serpentine manner beneath 
the skin. Sometimes several veins enlarge in this manner 
within a small space, and appears coiled up, or as it were, 
interlaced with each other, so as to form an irregular dark 
blue colored tumor under the skin. In other cases, the en- 
largement or dilatation is partial ; round, circumscribed, 
elastic swellings, or knots, appear at irregular distances 
along the course of a vein. Varicose veins increase in size, 
when the individual is engaged in any active exercise, or 
continues long on his feet ; whereas, on the other hand, 
repose, the horizontal position, and pressure, cause them to 
diminish, or disappear altogether. 

All veins are not equally liable to this disease ; those 
which are deeply seated in the limbs, or in the internal parts 
of the body, very seldc^ become varicose ; this morbid alter- 
ation of structure is, on the contrary, very common in the 
veins situated immediately under the skin. The superficial 
veins of the legs and thighs are most subject to this disorder. 
Those on the fore-part of the abdomen, and about the 
scrotum, are not unfrequently affected ; but it seldom attacks 
the veins of the arms. W hen the veins about the lowerpart 
of the rectum and anus become varicose, the disease is then 
called piles. 

At the commencement of the disorder, one or more veins, 
commonly one of the lower extremities, sometimes of both, 
are observed to be larger than natural, but not attended with 
pain or any inconvenience. The dilatation and change of 
structure of the vessels advance very slowly. A year or two, 
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or even a much longer period, may elapse before the patient 
is induced to pay particular attention to the disease. At 
length he observes, after walking or remaining long on his 
feet, that the veins become considerably distended, while the 
skin over them feels tighter than natural. Resting in the re- 
cumbent position soon removes these symptoms, but they 
are readily brought on again by the same causes. The 
veins being frequently distended in this manner, at last be- 
come permanently dilated, acquire a tortuous appearance, 
and roll under the skin. As the disease advances, the 
patient after any active exercise, experiences a painful sen- 
sation of tension in the dilated veins, accompanied with 
numbness, swelling, and perhaps shooting pains in the limb, 
which may render him for a time incapable of walking. 
These symptoms are always aggravated towards night, and 
again diminished in the morning. 

Nature alone sometimes subdues and expels this disease. 
In other cases again, it continues to get worse, and occasions 
disorders of the limb, of the most serious nature. But in the 
majority of cases it remains almost stationary ; and although 
it may give rise to considerable pain at times, is rather to be 
considered as an inconvenient and troublesome affection than 
important or dangerous. 

The accidents to which this disorder may give rise, are 
loss of blood from perforation or rupture of the vein ; the 
formation of painful ulcers over the affected parts ; and some- 
times inflammation of the veins. 

Treatment. 

We know very little of the nature and causes of varicose 
veins, and are equally ignorant of any effectual method of 
curing them ; but it has, nevertheless, been proved by ex- 
perience, that we have it greatly in our power to retard the 
progress of this affection ; to alleviate the pain, and to reduce 
the swelling by a properly-regulated and permanent com- 
pression. For this purpose a laced stocking is generally em- 
ployed ; and this with the rest in the horizontal position, are 
the grand means of palliating the disorder. 
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When the veins or the adjacent parts become inflamed, 
and painful, leeches should be employed, and vinegar and 
water, Goulard water, or any other cold lotion, ought to be 
constantly applied to the parts. Sometimes cold applications 
do no good ; in such cases, bathing the part with a warm 
decoction of poppy-heads, or warm water with laudanum, 
will be found serviceable, and more agreeable to the feelings 
of the patient. The bowels should be freely opened, by 
means of calomel and jalap, followed by seidlitz powders, 
epsom salts or any other cooling saline purgatives. Low 
diet and quietude in the recumbent position, are to be 
strictly enjoined, until the inflammation be entirely subdued. 

The application of a ligature round the diseased veins, 
burning them with caustic, and similar modes of treatment 
have been successfully employed in many cases ; but none 
of them are free from danger, and should never be employed 
unless in extreme cases. The treatment for varicose ulcers 
is the same as for other ulcers. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

A weak solution of arnica, hamamelis, may be used to 
advantage. Apply at night before retiring, always rubbing 
the limb upwards. 

Nux vomica. — When the disease is attended with piles, 
constipation, frequent bearing down pains, and irritable 
temper. 

Pulsatilla. — The principal remedy, especially when there 
is much swelling of the veins, and of the whole limb, with 
severe pain and considerable inflammation. 

Arsenicum. — When the swelling is of a livid color, with a 
good deal of burning pain. If this does not relieve, give 
carbo veg. 

Accessory treatment. 

Rest, and a bandage when they are very painful, with 
soft but well fitting elastic stockings, constantly worn after- 
ward?. Patients subject to varicose veins should avoid 
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Standing as much as possible. Poultices of salt and nitre 
help to remove hardness of the veins. 



THE CHEST, 

DISEASES OF AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
COLDS A ND COUGHS. \ 

Quite frequently we hear some one say that they have a 
bad cold and cough. In fact there is scarcely one but suffers 
one or more attacks during the year. By the term cold, in 
this connection we mean a partial arrest of the secretions 
and a sub-inflammatory condition of the mucous membranes. 
This condition is promoted by any exposure that will cause 
the arrest of the excretions of the skin, whereby the morbid 
matter that, in health, is carried out through the pores of the 
skin, is thrown back, so to speak, into the system, compelling 
a reacdon to restore the system to its normal condition. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms vary with the form or locality of the parts 
affected by the attack ; in an ordinary attack we have usually 
an obstruction of the nasal passage, headache, pains in body 
and limbs, constipation, a sense of constriction in the chest, 
difficult respiration, etc. The cough accompanying cold is 
a spasmodic effort by a sudden and violent expiration for the 
purpose of expelling some annoying substance from the air 
passages. 

Colds may affect different people differently ; attacking 
the weakest point. The name is given from the organ on 
which it setdes ; in the head, " a cold in the head ;" in the 
nose, " catarrh," in the the throat, croup" in children, 
" quinsy," in grown people ; cold in the lungs is called a com- 
mon cold," if severe, " pneumonia." 
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If in the covering of the lungs we have " pleurisy." If in 
the branches of the wind pipe " bronchitis." If it settles all 
over the body, we call it "a bilious attack." If a cold at- 
tacks the covering of the bowels, known by a dull pain, in- 
creased by a long breath, it is " peritonial inflammation," 
getting worse for three mornings in succession, ending in death 
or recovery. 

Colds sometimes attack the bowels causing thin and fre- 
quent discharges ; in this case the cold is said to have run 
off through the bowels, and is one of the easiest and speediest 
ways of getting rid of a cold ; hence persons who have a cold, 
and during the first twenty-four hours use means to have 
several free actions of the bowels, cut the cold short and 
are well in a few days. A common cold has its course to 
run like other diseases, requiring about two weeks, if it is not 
renewed ; but if proper measure be adopted to cure a cold 
within thirty-six hours after it has been taken it can almost 
always be cut short and will disappear within three or four 
days. 

You will therefore see that the common cold is the 
forerunner of many of the ills of life, and I would advise that 
at the earliest moment possible measure be taken to rid your- 
self of it. The safest, most promptly and certain method of 
curing a common cold, is to go to bed within twelve or four- 
teen hours after it has been first taken, and stay there until 
cured, observing, — 

First. — Keep abundantly warm all the time, with the 
hands under the cover. 

Second. — Drink nothing but hot teas, eat nothing but 
coarse and crust bread softened in the tea, with raw fruits 
or berries in their natural state, at intervals of five or six 
hours during daylight. 

Third. — Keep the bowels acting freely, at least twice a 
. day, by such means as are most familiar. It is impossible 
that this treatment should fail to cure a cold under any or- 
dinary circumstances, if fairly tried and with sufficient 
promptness, because the pores of the skin are kept open by 
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the warmth, and give exit to the ill humors in the system, 
and prevents levers. 

The grosser wastes of the body are conveyed away by 
the free action of the bowels, whilst the supply of phlegm is 
cut short by the moderate and light cooling diet. For let it 
be remembered that every mouthful of solid food swallowed 
after it has been taken, protracts the cure that much by 
furnishing material to be converted into phlegm, which must 
be coughed up before a cold can begin to get well. A judici- 
ous attention to these suggestions will prevent much human 
suffering, and save many a life from being prematurely cut 
off. A few words of advice as to the prevention of colds. 

The normal temperature of the body, which is in adults 
of the Caucasian race 98.6°, is maintained in defiance of ex- 
ternal cold by the combustion within the body of heat-product- 
ing food. If the combustible materals are not furnished, or 
if oxygen be not supplied in sufficient quantity, the temper- 
ature will be depressed. Hence the vital importance of 
having pure air in addition to wholesome food. Persons 
habitually exposed to cold weather suffer far less from it than 
those who only occasionally leave their houses. Mail-carriers, 
physicians and others whose business takes them out of doors 
and keeps them there most of the time, rarely suffer from 
cold or colds. They make a point of having requisite cloth- 
ing and suitable food, and as the open air keeps the blood 
pure, quickens the appetite and promotes digestion, their in- 
ternal heating apparatus is kept in good condition. The 
more persons "coddle" themselves the more susceptible to 
cold they become, and slighter exciting causes induce colds. 

A cold bath every morning followed by vigorous rubbing 
lessens one's susceptibility to cold and diminishes the chances 
of indispositions from its effects. This bath may be very 
brief, and taken in a warm room if the person taking it is 
debilitated. The habit once formed during warm weather 
is easily kept up throughout the year, and with great 
idvantage. 

Colds result from unusual exposure of the body to cold. 
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Damp clothes, causing greater evaporation from one part of 
the body than another, are a fruitful cause of colds. If 
vigorous exercise is kept up, so that the internal production 
of heat keeps the body up to the normal point of temperature, 
no harm follows. One can work all day in the rain or snow 
without inconvenience, but a half hour sitting with damp feet 
has brought many a person to his grave. Draughts are 
prolific sources of colds. A current of air from the window, 
a draught through a keyhole or the crack of a door, are 
dangerous things. One may go out into snow or cold with 
impunity, yet fall before a broken window-pane to rise no 
more. 

When one is conscious of having taken cold, measures 
should be taken as soon as possible to equalize the temper- 
ature of the body and to throw off the effete matters which 
in consequence of the inflammation caused by the cold, have 
settled on some one or more parts of the body — always the 
weakest part, A hot foot-bath accompanied by hot drinks 
and a warm, even temperature, will, if taken in season, often 
avert most serious consequences. Sub-acid fruits eaten in 
connection with this mode of treatment are very useful. The 
aim should be to open all the natural excretories of the body 
of its own motion ; it may remove the foreign matters that 
clog its membranes and tissues. Hot lemonade, hot sage- 
tea, and any drinks that promote perspiration are good. 
Cold in the head is an inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the nasal region, and is likely unless checked to extend 
down till it reaches the throat and bronchial tubes, inducing 
cough and lung trouble. The quickest way of checking this 
trouble is to keep in an unvarying temperature until nature 
cures itself, meantime abstaining from food or eating only acid 
fruits. When the lungs become affected, hot foot-baths, and 
mustard plasters applied over the lung, either on the chest 
or between the shoulders, will draw the blood to the ex- 
tremities and surface and give immediate relief. Mustard 
plasters applied to the soles of the feet or to the ankles and 
wrists have the same effect. Cloth wrung from soda or 
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saleratus water and fastened about the chest covered with 
flannel to exclude the air and retain the moisture, give relief. 
One can sleep in these all night with advantage. All these 
devices are within the reach of every housekeeper, and if 
resorted to in season will often prevent the necessity of call- 
ing in a physician. And then, when it can be done, it is 
better to apply remedies to the outside of the body than to 
the inside, and leave the wondrous interior mechanism to 
regulate itself without any aid from poisonous drugs. We 
need to remember that pneumonia, bronchitis, pleurisy, quick 
consumption, all begin with slight colds ; colds so slight that 
the patients think *they are " not worth minding ;" " they 
will wear off in a few days." One of our brightest and most 
promising scientists died recently of a neglected cold. If 
we take care of the beginning of disease we shall find the 
task easy. If we neglect them medical skill may be power- 
less to aid us. 

1. Roast a large lemon carefully without burning ; when 
it is thoroughly hot, cut and squeeze it into a cup upon three 
ounces of sugar candy finely powdered ; take a spoonful 
whenever your cough troubles you. It is easy to be obtained, 
pleasant to take, and in very many instances will prove a 
perfect remedy. 

2. Take two ounces of syrup of poppies, as much conserve 
of red roses ; mix, and take one teaspoonful for three nights 
when going to bed. 

3. Make a strong tea of alhoof, sweeten it with sugar 
candy, pour this upon a white toast well rubbed with nutmeg, 
and drink it first and last. 

4. For a cough with hoarseness. —Syru^ of jujubes and 
oltheaof each two ounces, lohock savans one ounce, saffron 
and water flag powdered, of each a scruple ; lick it off a 
liquorice stick when you cough. 

5. For a consumptive cough.— T^k^ half a pound of double 
refined sugar, finely heat and sifted, wet this with orange 
water and boil it to a candy, then stir in an ounce of casia 
earth powdered, and use it as other candy. 
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6. To cure a cold ivith a cough. — The editor of the 
Baltimore Farmer and Gardener says the best remedy he 
ever tried in his family for a cough or cold, is a decoction of 
the leaves of the pine tree, sweeted with loaf sugar, to be 
freely drank warm when going to bed at night, and cold 
through the day, or, take a large teaspoonful of flax-seed 
with half an ounce of extract of liquorice, and a quarter of a 
pound of sun drie^ raisins. Put it into two quarts of soft 
water, and let it simmer over a slow fire till it is reduced to 
one ; then add to it a quarter of a pound of brown sugar 
candy, pounded, a tablespoonful of white wine vinegar, or 
lemon juice. N. B. — The vinegar is best to be added only 
to that quantity you are going immediately to take ; for if it 
be put into the whole it is liable in a little time to grow flat. 
Drink a half pint on going to bed, and take a little when the 
cough is troublesome. 

This receipt generally cures the worst form of colds in two 
or three days, and if taken in time may be said to be almost an 
infallible remedy. It is a sovereign balsamic cordial for the 
lungs without the opening qualities which engender fresh 
colds on goin out. I have known \it to cure colds that have 
almost settled into consumption, in three weeks. 

Dr. F. F. Houston writes : " For fresh cold in the head, 
accompanied with obstruction in the nasal passages and 
constriction in the chest. 

Carbolic acid, ..... i drachm. 

Absolute alcohol, . . •. . 2 drachms. 

Water of ammonia, . . . . .1 drachm. 

Distilled water, ..... 8 drachms. 

Make a cone of writing paper ; put a small piece of cotton 
in it ; drop on the cotton ten (10) drops of the mixture, and 
inhale until all is evaporated. Repeat every two hours until 
relieved." 

Borax in hoarseness. — This salt has been employed with 
advantage in cases of hoarseness and aphonia occuring 
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suddenly from the action of cold. The remedy is recom- 
mended to singers and orators whose voices suddenly be- 
come lost, but which by these means can be recovered al- 
most instantly. A little piece of borax, the size of a pea, is 
to be slowly dissolved in the mouth ten minutes before sing- 
ing or speaking. The remedy provokes an abundant secre- 
tion of saliva, which moistens the mouth and throat. This 
local action of the borax should be aided by an equal dose 
of potassium, taken in warm solution before going to bed. 

Having been induced to try Dr. Beard's specific for a 
cold which he calls cold powder " — and finding it excellent 
if taken early in the attack, have thought it best to introduce 
it here. 

The formula for making it is as follows : 

Camphor, 5 parts. 

Powdered opium, . . . . .1 part. 
Carbonate of ammonia, . , . . 4 parts. 

Quinine, . . . . . . . 6 " 

Dissolve the camphor in either to the thickness of cream, 
then add the opium, ammonia and quinine. The preparation 
should be kept in a bottle tightly corked or in capsules. It 
should usually be given at night before retiring or in small 
doses during the day. Dose, from three (3) to ten (10) 
grains, or from an eighth to a third of a common thimble 
in a little water. It should be kept on hand at all times, and 
should be taken as soon as possible after becoming chilled 
through or even suspect that you have taken cold. The 
dose may be repeated the following night or during the fol- 
lowing day. 

Dr. Prout of Brooklyn gives the following prescription. 
Muriated tincture of iron in one half (y^) teaspoonful doses 
every three hours — taken through a glass tube, well diluted 
with water. It dries up the secretions in the nose in a few 
hours. 
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The following powder snuffed up the nose occasionally is 
often beneficial. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, ... 4 drachms. 

Powdered gum arable, . . . . i drachm. 
Morphine, . . . . . .2 grains. 

Homosopathic Treat7nent. 

Aconite. — Violent, short cough, pricking in the chest. A 
dose every two or three hours, until the pulse and skin mani- 
fest the febrile disturbance. 

Belladonna. — Short, dry barking, spasmodic or nervous 
cough at night, in bed and also during sleep. Also useful 
in cold with rattling phlegm on the chest. A dose every 
three hours. 

Hyoscyamus frequently answers when belladonna has only 
afforded partial relief, especially for dry, tickling night 
cough. A dose at bed time, and every two or three hours, if 
required. 

Nux vomica. — Valuable in cases where there is a dry 
hoarse, fatiguing and somewhat spasmodic cough in the 
morning. A dose every three hours. 

Bryo7iia. — Catarrhal cough in winter or spring. Also in 
dry nervous cough. A dose every two or three hours. 

Gelseminum. — Burning in the larynx and down the chest ; 
soreness in the chest when coughing ; tenderness at the 
pit of the stomach. A dose every three or four hours. 

Mercurius. — Catarrhal couofh with diarrhoea. A dose 
every two hours ; two doses at night and two in the morning. 

HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS, OR SPITTING BLOOD. — {H^- 

moptysis.^ 

This disorder may come on suddenly when the patient 
least expects it ; but in general it is preceded by symptoms 
of congestion of the lungs. A sensation of tightness, heat, 
and itching is felt throughout the chest, or at some particular 
part of it, accompanied with difficulty of breathing and a 
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feeling of anxiety. The pulse may be felt jerking or vibrat- 
ing under the finger, the patient experiences frequent chills 
alternating with flushes of heat, his extremities are cold, and 
he feels languid. When the blood has escaped from the 
vessels, and is thrown loose into the air passages, a sense of 
ebullition or bubbling is felt in the chest, arising from the air 
coming in contact with the blood during the alternate move- 
ments of inspiration and expiration ; at the same time there 
is often a saltish taste in the mouth, and the difficulty of 
breathing is increased. At length the irritation in the air 
passages produces cough, which is followed by, expectoration 
of a greater or less quantity of blood. Sometimes the titti- 
lation excited in the windpipe and throat causes the contents 
of the stomach to be thrown up, and, as these are mingled 
with blood, we might at first suppose that the hemorrhage 
has proceeded from the stomach. But inmost cases the red 
Vermillion color and frothy appearance of the blood, and the 
previous symptoms of internal disease, are sufficient indica- 
tions that the lungs are the source of the hemorrhage. The 
extent of the discharge varies greatly ; many cases are on 
record where persons have ejected considerable quantities of 
blood from the lungs, periodically, for years, and yet have 
ultimately recovered ; but in persons of a scrofulous or tuber- 
culous constitution the slightest expectoration of blood is a 
symptom of fearful omen. 

Women are more subject to spitting of blood than men, 
owing in great measure to the facility with which the menstrual 
flux is obstructed from various causes. When that impor- 
tant function is suppressed, or ceases to be performed, the 
superabundant blood sometimes seeks its way out of the 
body through other channels ; occasionally it escapes from 
the blood-vessels of the lungs into the air passages, and is 
coughed up without causing pain or much inconvenience. 
This may continue periodically for a considerable length of 
:ime, perhaps for years, and at last ceases when the natural 
"unction of the womb is restored. Many women otherwise in 
jood health are affected with periodical spitting of blood 
34 
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every time they become pregnant ; but in all cases of this 
description the discharge, even when profuse, is not to be 
viewed In so serious a light as when It occurs under other 
circumstances. Another fruitful source of this disorder in 
girls Is the bad habit of wearing tight stays. When the 
chest is strongly girt with stays, the natural movements of 
respiration are impeded, and the blood Is retarded In Its 
passage through the lungs ; the abstraction thus produced 
acts In the same manner as malformation of the chest, 
organic diseases of the heart, or any other circumstances, 
w^Ich, by mechanically interrupting the balance of the cir- 
culation, may cause the blood to stagnate in the lungs until, 
as not unfrequently happens, it is forced out of the vessels 
into the bronchial tubes or air passages, and discharged by 
the mouth. Spitting blood is not the only evil which this 
artificial system of restraint induces ; the free expansion of 
the lungs being impeded, the breathing is rendered shorter 
and quicker than natural, and the air not being admitted in 
due quantity, the blood is not sufficiently oxygenized, and 
the whole organization of the body suffers in consequence. 
The healthy temperature cannot be kept up, the countenance 
is pale, the feet are often cold, and there is a degree of list- 
lessness and depression which unfits the body for the requisite 
exercise of its physical powers. This imperfectly vitalized 
state of the blood prevents the process of nutrition from 
being adequately accomplished, hence every part of the 
animal economy is reduced below the standard of healthful 
vigor, and If any dormant predisposition to consumption be 
present, nothing will more certainly rouse it into action than 
this depressed condition of the vital powers, a condition 
which but too frequently brings on this fatal malady, when 
no hereditary disposition exists ; and in all cases increases 
the susceptibility to the impression of other diseases. 

The exciting causes of this disorder are numerous. It 
may arise from any violent bodily exertion, as running, row- 
ing or wrestling, from sudden changes of temper, or from 
sudden exposure to cold when the body Is overheated, and it 
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may be brought on by any circumstances which debilitate the 
body and render the circulation irregular. Fatal hemorrhage 
from the lungs has occured in some instances from distress 
of mind. 

Treatment. 

A sate and excellent popular remedy, frequently employed 
to check spitting of blood, is common salt. The patient 
should swallow from a dessert to a tablspoonful, dissolved in 
cold water, as soon as possible after the hemorrhage begins 
frOm the lungs. It is usual to repeat the dose daily, for three 
or four days, in order to prevent a return of the disease. It 
always produces a burning sensation as it passes into the 
stomach, and is followed by considerable thirst ; sometimes 
it excites sickness at stomach. 

Absolute rest is the first to be observed in the treatment 
of this torm of hemorrhage. The patient should lie down 
with his head raised by pillows. He should not talk. The 
room should be kept quiet and cool ; the bed clothes should 
be light, but sufficient ; and warmth should be applied to the 
feet. A little ice in the mouth, or some iced water to sip, 
will ease the cough and tend to check hemorrhage. The 
patient must, if possible,' be reassured as to the presence of 
present danger, and the shock to the system allayed without 
the assistance of stimulants. Sometimes opium may be use- 
fully given for this purpose, due regard being had to the 
habits of the patient. 

Astringent medicines are always needed. To be really 
useful they must be given in full doses. Those most used 
are acetate of lead, four (4) grains every three or four hours ; 
alum, twenty (20) grains, with diluted sulphuric acid, thirty 
(30) drops every four hours ; galic acid, twenty (20) to thirty 
(30) grains every hour or half hour, for two or three doses, 
followed by ten (10) grain doses every three hours ; oil of 
turpentine, thirty (30) drops every two hours in sweetened 
mucilage or milk, for a couple of doses, then in half or third 
doses, for a couple of doses ; liquid extract of ergot, in drachm 
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or half drachm doses, every two or three hOurs ; of the above 
mentioned astringent remedies, alum, sulphuric acid, ergot 
and the acetate of lead are the best in the greater number of 
cases. Counter-irritants are of great value in the treatment 
of many cases of hemorrhage, chiefly in those cases in which 
the hemorrhage is not great. 

The pulse and temperament should be strictly watched. 
Diet must at first be restricted to cold nutritious fluids ; stim- 
ulants, except in special cases must be interdicted. The 
treatment of false or spurious hemorrhage depends upon its 
cause. In most cases the cause being anaemia, with a relaxed 
and morbid condition of mucous membrane, an acid prepar- 
ation of iron containing some chlorate of potash and glycerine, 
will speedily cure the malady. When the gums are spongy 
the addition of finely powdered kino or catechu, to a chalk or 
charcoal tooth powder, or the addition of some glycerine of 
tannin to the tooth water will prove efficacious. Astringent 
gargles will sugest themselves in fitting cases ; and fruit and 
vegetables must be added to the diet. 

When the patient is delicate, and the hemorrhage is not 
attended with increased action in the system, the feet should 
be placed in hot water, to which a portion of mustard has 
been added, and common salt should be administered as 
above. 

We mentioned at the commencement of this subject 
that spitting of blood may arise from obstruction of the 
menses, and that when we succeed in restoring this impor- 
tant function, hemorrhage from the lungs does not occur. It 
must, however, be kept in recollection that spitting of blood 
rarely occurs from this cause, although for the most part it 
attacks young women whose menses have been for some 
time obstructed, and it has been well ascertained that, under 
such circumstances, both these affections, in the greater 
majority of cases, result from tubercles in the lungs, as we 
have occasion to notice in another part of this volume. It is 
therefore preferable to wait until the advice of a physician 
can be obtained, rather than to administer stimulating reme- 
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dies with the intention of bringing back the menstrual dis- 
charge. In certain cases where hemorrhage from the lungs 
occurs in females at the turn of life, when the menstrual 
discharge is about to cease altogether, the symptoms of 
this form are often very alarming, but the loss of blood is 
usually restrained by an assiduous use of the means just 
pointed out. 

Prof, von Giett uses olive oil . in the following manner : 
The patient's chest is first thoroughly bathed in the olive oil, 
slightly warmed ; then a strip of clean, old and soft shirting, 
large enough to envelope completely the whole chest, and 
saturated with the oil, is carefully adjusted. Another piece 
of dry cloth covers the first ; over this can be placed cotton 
batting or flannel, but usually only the clothing of the 
patient. This is the only application made by Prof, von Giett 
in diseases of the chest where warmth is indicated. The old 
fashioned and dangerous Indian-meal jacket he strongly con- 
demns. These inunctions of olive oil will be found excellent 
in all cases where artificial nutrition is sought for. This 
method of treatment is especially advisable in bronchitis, 
pleurisy, pneumonia, and pulmonary consumption. 

The following is sometimes used for spitting of blood : 

Take two (2) spoonfuls of the juice of nettles at night, or 
take three (3) spoonfuls of sage juice in a little honey. 
This presently stops either spitting or vomiting blood; or 
twenty (20) grains of alum in water every two hours. 

The following is a simple remedy for the cough frequently 
following : 

The white of one egg beaten to a foam ; one large coffee- 
cup of sugar and juice of one lemon ; beat it well. Dose, one 
teaspoonful every hour until relieved. If the cough is very 
bad, thei) four times per day until cured. 

The late Dr. Marshal Hall, of England, said : 'Tf I were 
seriously ill of consumption, I would live out-doors day and 
night, except in rainy weather or mid-winter ; then I would 
sleep in an unplastered log house. Physic has no nutriment, 
gasping for air cannot cure you ; monkey capers in a gym- 
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nasium cannot cure you, and stimulants cannot cure you. 
What consumptives want is air, not physic — pure air, not 
medicated air — plenty of meat and bread." 

HomcBopathic treatmejit. 

Aconite. — When the paroxism is preceded by fullness or 
congestion of the chest, with burning pain, and palpitation 
of the heart, restlessness and anguish on lying down, pale 
face, copious discharge of blood from the lungs, even with 
coughing a little. 

Ipecac. — Frequent short coughs, taste of blood in the 
mouth, nausea and weakness, spitting of mucous streaked 
with blood. 

Arsenic. — Palpitation of the heart with great anguish, dry 
heat. 

Opium. — Suitable for persons addicted to liquor, when 
there is spitting of frothy, thick blood, cough worse after 
swallowing, oppression and anguish, weak voice, and drowsi- 
ness, anxious starting, cold limbs, heat in the chest. 

Nicx vomica. — Follows well after opium, and ipecac or ar- 
senic, particularly when there is cough, affecting the head, 
caused by tickling in the chest, when the bleeding is caused 
by taking cold, or constipation of the bowels. 

China. — When the patient has lost much blood ; or when 
the cough is violent, hollow, dry and painful, with taste of 
blood in the mouth ; shivering and flushes of heat, weakness, 
faintness, and dimness of sight. 

Ferrum. — May be given after china when this has relieved, 
but there still remains a slight cough with spitting of scanty, 
bright red blood, with pain between the shoulder blades ; dif- 
ficulty of breathing. 

Hyosciamus. — Dry cough at night, with spitting of blood; 
frequently awaking with a start. 

Pulsatilla. — In obstinate cases where black and clotted 
blood is expectorated, more in the morning or night ; par- 
ticularly in females. 

Arnica. — Slow hemorrhages of black and clotted blood, 
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with Stitching and burning pain, and heat in the chest ; pal- 
pitation of the heart ; difficulty of breathing. When the 
bleeding is caused by injuries, such as falls, blows and lifting, 
or when the expectoration is clear and frothy ; hacking cough ; 
tickling under the breast bone. May be giv^n sometimes in 
alternation with aconite. 

Bellado7ina, — Cough and tickling of the throat with bleed- 
ing ; sensation of fullness as if from blood in the chest, with 
pressing or shooting pains ; worse when moving. 

Hamamelis. — Cough and bleeding, with taste as of sulphur 
in the mouth ; dull pain in the forehead ; tickling cough with 
taste of blood on awaking; difficult breathing; oppression 
in the lower part of the chest, and fullness of the neck and 
head. 

Administratio7i of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of 
water, and give a teaspoonful every ten or twenty minutes, 
until the bleeding ceases ; afterwards give at intervals. 

BRONCHITIS. 

By this term is meant inflammation of the bronchi or tubes, 
which convey the air into the lungs. When the wind-pipe 
arrives as low down as the third or fourth vertebra of the 
back, it divides into two great branches, called bronchi ; one 
of which goes to the right and the other to the left lung. 
These branches having entered the lungs, divide, subdivide, 
and ramify into innumerable small branches, all of which ter- 
minate in very minute bags, called air-cells. These air-tubes 
and cells are lined with a membrane, termed from the nature 
of its secretion, mucous membrane, which is the seat of 
bronchitis. 

There are two forms, acute and chronic. 
Causes, 

A most fruitful cause of bronchitis is exposure to cold after 
the body has been heated by exercise or sitting in a warm 
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room. This seems to be understood by every one, but it 
does not appear to be so well known that cold is caught just 
as readily by changing suddenly from cold to warm air. 
When the body has been chilled by long exposure to cold, 
warmth should be restored by degrees. When a person has 
been in the cold air, he should remain for some time in a 
room moderately heated, and avoid at first, sitting near the 
fire. By avoiding sudden changes of temperature any one, 
however susceptible of catching cold, may take exercise with 
impunity in the coldest air, provided the surface of the body 
and the feet are kept warm by suitable clothing. 

ACUTE BRONCHITIS. 

After exposure to cold, which is the usual cause of this 
affection, the mucous membrane which lines the nostrils, 
windpipe and bronchi, becomes slightly inflammed. The con- 
sequences of this are dryness and stuffing of the nose, hoarse- 
ness, dry cough, and a slight degree of fever, soon followed 
by expectoration of a thin fluid, a feeling of tightness about 
the chest, and increase of cough. After some time the ex- 
pectoration becomes very copious, and of a much thicker con- 
sistence ; all the feverish symptoms give way, and in the 
course of few days the cough gradually moderates, and the 
patient recovers. This is a mild form of bronchitis. It is 
frequently accompanied by cold in the head, is not of a 
serious nature, and requires very little medical treatment. 

Bronchitis, however, does not always appear in this mild 
form. It presents a variety of grades, from the slightest 
common cold to the most acute inflammation, causing symp- 
toms of a character so urgent as to require the most active 
treatment to prevent a fatal termination. 

When severe it commonly commences with hoarseness, 
slight sore throat, perhaps cold in the head, and the feverish 
symptoms which usually precede all acute inflammatory 
diseases, viz., chilliness or shivering, alternating with flushes 
of heat, lassitude, unwillingness to move about, and pain (or 
at least a sensation of soreness) in the back and loins. The 
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pulse is quick and weak, and the urine diminished in quantity. 
These symptoms are soon followed by headache, hot and dry 
skin, thirst, foul tongue, quick and full pulse, and scanty 
urine of a high color. To these general symptoms of fever 
are added those more peculiar to bronchitis, namely, oppres- 
sion on the chest, attended with dull pain and heat, a dis- 
tressing dry cough, and considerable difficulty in breathing. 
At first there is no expectoration, because the mucous mem- 
brane is dry ; but as the disease advances each fit of cough- 
ing brings up a thin acrid fluid of a salt taste. As the ex- 
pectoration increases in quantity, it becomes less acrid and 
loses its salt taste. It then acquires a thicker consistence, 
and assumes the appearance of white of egg ; is very viscid, 
and sticks to the sides of the vessel. The more viscid and 
tenacious it is, the more severe is the inflammation. The 
feverish and other symptoms become more severe towards 
evening, and during the night the patient is very restless, 
and the fits of coughing continue longer and recur more fre- 
quendy than during the day. About the sixth or seventh 
day the expectoration begins to grow thicker and more 
opaque, and the difficulty of breathing and lightness at the 
chest gradually diminish. At length the expectoration ac- 
quires a yellow or greenish color, and is brought up easily, 
the sensation of heat within the chest is no longer felt, and 
the cough is not so frequent or troublesome, except on 
awakening in the morning, when it continues until the mucus 
which has accumulated in the air passages during the night 
is freely discharged. 

Bronchitis seldom terminates fatally unless complicated 
with other diseases ; but when it attacks a great part of the 
nervous membrane of the air passages of one or both lungs, 
and extends to the smallest air-tubes, it is not unattended 
with danger, and in old people and children it frequently 
proves fatal. In such cases the breathing becomes much 
oppressed, a wheezing or rattling noise is heard in the chest, 
and there is great prostration of strength. The mucus ac- 
cumlates in the air-passages, and the patient has no longer 
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Strength to cough it up. The face and Hps then change from 
deadly pale to a livid color, the pulse is small and quick, cold 
clammy sweats break out on the body, the extremities be- 
come cold, and the patient sinks. 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 

Is almost invariably the result of the acute form, and is 
generally met with among old people, and those of weak 
habit of body. It differs from the acute form in the mildness 
of its symptoms, and in its longer duration. There is 
cough and profuse expectoration of an opaque, white, yellow 
or greenish matter of a loose consistence, not resembling the 
viscid discharge of the first stage of the acute form. In 
many cases there is a slight degree of feverish excitement 
during the day, which increases a little towards night ; but 
fever is not a characteristic symptom of the chronic form, 
unless in the worst cases, when it comes on in the evening, fol- 
lowed by night-sweats and other hectic symptoms. The 
cough is most troublesome during the day, and on awaking 
in the morning it continues for an hour or two, followed by 
very copious expectoration. One may labor under chronic 
bronchitis for years without the general health being much 
impaired, but in most cases, when it continues long, habitual 
shortness of breathing, wheezing and oppression in the chest 
ensue ; and these symptoms are aggravated on going up 
stairs, or in using any particular personal exertion. With 
many persons chronic bronchitis is of so mild a character that 
they scarcely consider it a disease. In other cases, the 
patients are completely worn out by the cough and excessive 
expectoration. 

Treatment, 

An attack of bronchitis may be sometimes broken by 
taking on going to bed a glass of lemonade, or ten (lo) grains 
of Dover's powders following a warm mustard foot bath. 
Should this fail, give a dose of epsom or rochelle salts, or 
citrate of magnesia. If the fever is high, the cough tight and 
the breast sore, the following may be given : 
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Tartrate of antimony, .... 2 grains. 
Potassa, . . . . . , . 2 " 
Water, 4 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, one (i) or two (2) teaspoonfuls every two Or 
three hours. At the same time flax seed tea may be freely 
drank. 

Rubbing oil of turpentine on the chest will sometimes 
relieve. 

hi mild cases, syrup of ipecac in doses of one (i) or two 
(2) teaspoonfuls every two or three hours will sometimes 
quickly relieve. This may be succeeded by the following : 



Nitrate of potassa, 

Oxymel of squills, 

Tincture of digitalis, 

Vinegar, 

Sugar, 

Gum arabic. 



2 drachms. 
I ounce. 
3^ drachm. 
I tablesp'nf '1. ' 
drachm. 



Water enough to make six (6) ounces. Mix. Dose, one 
(i) tablesoonful every two or three hours. 

When the cough is troublesome at night, the following may 
be taken. 

Syrup of squills, .... 3 ounces. 

Paregoric, ...... i ounce. 

Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful two or three times daily 
or two teaspoonsful at night. 

Hot bran or mustard poultice should be applied to the 
throat and chest. The following may be taken in a case of 
troublesome cough. 



Oxymel, i ounce. 

Tincture of henbane, . . . . i drachm. 
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Spirits of nitre, .... i drachm. 

Ipecac wine, ..... i drachm. 

Cinnamon water, .... 2 ounces. 
Water enough to make six (6) ounces. 

Mix. Dose, one (i) teaspoonful two or three times a day. 

Treatment of chronic bronchitis. 

Apply three (3) drops of croton oil to the chest, every 
night until there is an eruption. 

Plasters of Burgundy pitch, upon which a very little can- 
tharides (Spanish flies) are sprinkled are sometimes benefi- 
cial. The following will be found to relieve the cough in 
some cases : 

Balsam of copaiva, .... 3 drachms. 
Compound spirits of lavender, . . .2 drachms. 
White sugar, ..... 2 drachms. 
Gum arable, . . . . .2 drachms. 

Water, sufficient to make six (6) ounces. 



Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful three times a day. Or this: 

Muriate of ammonia, .... 8 drachms. 
Mucilage of gum arable, ... 4 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful three times or four times 
a day. 

Inhaling the following vapors when the secretion is very 
copious, sometimes proves beneficial : vapor of tar, produced 
by placing an ounce or two of tar in a cupful of boiling water 
or vapor of creasote, produced by infusing three or four drops 
of creosote in a half-pint of boiling water. 

According to M. Nelsius, in the Medical Press, carbonate 
of ammonia satchets for bronchitis have been found very use- 
ful. " Having observed the good effects of the atmosphere 
of a stable on those suffering from pulmonary diseases, 
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■which are rightly attributed to the emanations of carbonate 
!of ammonia, he thought that continued, yet moderate, res- 
■piration of this salt might be useful in other affections of the 
■respiratory organs. After a serious attack of bronchitis, 
;he decided on trying on himself the effects of carrying a 
■little bag around his neck containing little pieces of carbo- 
.nate of ammonia. From the first day the amelioration was 
[full, and the cough soon disapeared entirely, while often 
■persons who suffered from chronic bronchitis also obtained 
.relief 

The use of little bags of carbonate of ammonia are in- 
■tended to produce the same result as the air of a stable or a 
Igas works." 

The remedy is simple and within the reach of all, and it 
•would be well in either acute or chronic cases to try its effi- 
[cacy. 

Homceopathic treatment. 
\ Aconite. — Generally the best remedy, particularly when 
■there is much* fever, with dry skin, pulse rapid and hard, 
.breathing quick and anxious, thirst, throat dry with cough, 
and tickling sensation in throat and chest, anxiety and rest- 
■lessness, more or less pain in the chest, particularly at night. 
! Taj'tar emetic. — ^^When there are severe paroxysms of 
'coughing, with feeling of suffocation, wheezing respiration, 
■shortness of breath, oppression of the chest, palpitation of 
the heart, and pain in the back and limbs, thirst. 

■ Pulsatilla. — Moderate fever, heated skin, hoarseness or 
iiuskiness, obstructed breathing especially when lying on the 
back. 

■ Chamomilla. — After the fever is subdued with aconite, 
but a dry cough remains, worse at night and during sleep. 

Spongia and hepar sulphur. — These may be given in al- 
ternation where there is difficulty in breathing, soreness of 
the throat, wheezing, dry hollow cough day and night, but 
more particularly at night. 

These same remedies may be used for chronic bronchitis. 
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Admiiiistratioii of remedies. 

When given in a solution, dissolve twelve (12) globules 
of the selected remedy in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water. 
Dose, one (i) teaspoonful every two or three hours according 
to the severity of the symptomrs. When given dry, three (3) 
to six (6) pills at a dose. 

In chronic bronchitis a dose night and morning will be 
sufficient. 

Accessory treatment. 

The patient must be strictly kept in bed, the atmosphere 
kept at 60 to 70 degrees and moist. The inhalation of the 
different medicines with warm water, in the form of spray, 
affords increased relief. 

Diet. 

Milk, arrowroot, gruel, linseed tea, tea with lemon, barley 
water with lemon and white wine whey, if the patient be 
weak. 

PLEURISY. 

This is an inflammation of the pleura, a painful disease of 
very frequent occurrence, though rarely fatal, except when com- 
plicated with other diseases. At its commencement, the blood- 
vessels immediately under the inflamed portion of the pleura 
become distended with blood, and form a kind of net-work 
of a bright red color. The natural secretion from the 
affected part is at first supposed to be considerably diminish- 
ed ; but an overflow of thin serous liquid soon takes place, 
and, if the inflammation increase, the fibrinous part of the 
blood which, in a state of health, nourishes and sustains the 
pleura, is also thrown out, and forms in solid films or layers 
upon its surface, or is mingled with the effused liquid which 
has accumulated in the side of the chest effected. This ex- 
cessive secretion sometimes continues until the side in which 
the inflammation is seated becomes completely filled with 
liquid, and the lung is in consequence so compressed that it 
ceases to perform its function. The inflammation, however, 
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may attack both sides of the pleura, (double pleurisy ;) but 
this is comparatively a rare occurrence. 

Pleurisy commences with a slight degree of chilliness, 
sometimes with severe rigors or shivering. The patient, 
either at the same time, or shortly after, complains of an 
acute cutting pain (stitcli) below the nipple, or towards the 
anterior edge of the arm-pit, which occasionally catches or 
interrupts the breathing. The ordinary series of feverish 
symptoms soon follow, viz., hot, dry and harsh skin, thirst, 
high colored urine, and a firm hard pulse. Yet cases 
frequently occur where it is small, soft, sometimes unequal or 
intermittent, and closely resembling that which results from 
great debility ; while the patient is at the same time laboring 
under much oppression and tightness at chest, accompanied 
by distressing anxiety. Now, if this oppressed state of the 
system were mistaken for real debility, and stimulants ad- 
ministered, all the symptoms would be aggravated, and 
serious consequences might accrue. But these symptoms, 
instead of being the result of direct debility, indicate the 
violence of the inflammation ; the acute pain prevents the 
patient from breathing freely, and the constantly impeded 
respiration causes obstruction in the lungs ; part of the blood, 
therefore only reaches the heart, and, consequently, the 
quantity in general circulation is greatly diminished. Every 
time the patient coughs, or attempts to draw in a full breath 
the pulse becomes suddenly full and hard. We have deemed 
it tiecessary to notice particularly this modification of the 
pulse, because it might mislead those who have not received 
a medical education, and cause them to neglect the necessary 
means to control this painful disease. 

yEgophony. If the lung be completely compressed, so 
that no air can enter even the bronchial tubes, then no sounds 
of any kind will be heard; but on the healthy side the res- 
piration will be more distinct than natural, will be puerile. 
There will also be dullness on percussion all over the affected 
side, if the pleura be full of fluid ; if it be only partially filled, 
we can judge of the quantity by placing the patient in difler- 
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ent attitudes ; for since the fluid will gravitate to the most 
dependent part of the cavity, so it will carry the dull sound 
with it. We shall also be able to judge of the amount of the 
effusion by the feeling of suffocation which the patient 
suffers ; since this will, of course, be most urgent when the 
lung is most compressed. At the same time, also, the sufferer 
is unable any longer to lie on the sound side ; clearly because 
the movements of the healthy lung would be impeded by the 
superincumbent weight of the dropsical pleura. The pain, 
moreover, no longer prevents his lying on the diseased side. 
If we measure the two sides of the chest, the side containing 
the effusion will be found the largest ; we must remember, 
however, that in many persons the right half of the chest is 
naturally rather larger than the left. 

After a time the symptoms begin to decrease, and absorp- 
tion of the effused fluid commences ; supposing the lung to 
be bound down by adhesions, it will not expand in proportion 
to the absorption of the fluids ; the affected side will then 
shrink inwards, and, instead of any longer remaining larger 
than the sound side will become smaller. 

Treatment. 

Pleurisy is sometimes checked, when met by vigourous 
treatment, at the commencement ; but in th e great majority 
of cases, even if the feverish symptoms, though relieved for 
a time soon return. We then know that the inflammation is 
advancing, and, in spite of the most active treatment, it goes 
on from five to nine days. But though we cannot prevent in- 
flammatiom, when once confirmed, from running a certain 
course, we, nevertheless, have it greatly in our power to mod- 
erate the symptoms until the disease come to a crisis, and 
then, in ordinary cases no further remedial means are re- 
quired. There is still, it is true, an accumulation of fluid in 
the chest, but the process of absorption, by which this is 
carried off, may be safely left to nature, if the patient have 
sufficient self-command to live very sparingly ; yet, though 
nothing is more efficacious than the control of hunger at this 
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stage of the disorder, few persons are able to resist the keen 
appetite which accompanies convalescence ; and intemper- 
ance in diet is almost sure to retard the absorption of the 
fluid, or induce a relapse. The desire for food is sometimes so 
urgent, that in order to blunt the appetite, we are under the 
necessity of giving the tartar emetic mixture in small doses, 
to keep the stomach slightly under its Influence. 

Hammock says : — " The same general rules m,ay be ob- 
served in the treatment of pleurisy that are laid down for the 
treatment of pnetimonia. One indication, however, in the 
treatment of pleurisy is, to produce if possible free perspira- 
tion. This can often be done by the use of tincture of Vir- 
ginia snakeroot in teaspoonful doses every half hour in one 
or two ounces of pleurisy root tea. In connection with this 
the patient may take a large dose of Dover's powders, say 
fifteen (15) grains ; this will to a very great extent ease the 
pain while it will most likely produce perspiration. Scarific- 
ation and cupping to the amount of three or four ounces of 
blood from the painful side will often give temporary relief, 
so, also, will fomentations of hops, tansy or other bitter herbs. 
The bowels may be kept open by the use of the cathartic 
pill, U. S. D. The diet should consist of gruel, or boiled 
milk, or milk and water ; the drinks cold — nothing so good 
as ice water. The belladonna ointment smeared over the 
painful part is good palliative treatment. If the patient is 
in a condition that he can take a spirit vapor bath it will for- 
ward our views in producing perspiration. The patient should 
not, under any circumstances, be subjected to the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen," his system should not by any means be low- 
ered ; if it is, and then effusion should take place, his 
chances for life are greatly lessened, if indeed his case is not 
entirely hopeless. 

If the above means prove insufficient and effusion takes 
place, we must then endeavour to promote absorption. A 
succession of blisters must be applied to the diseased side, 
while purgatives and diuretics ^e to be given. The citrat- 
ized magnesia will answer for the purgative, and sweet spirits 
35 
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of nitre, in teaspoonful doses, in one (i) or two (2) ounces 
of pleurisy root tea every two, three or four hours, or a tea 
made of watermelon seed will sometimes answer. The 
iodide of potassium, in from two (2) to four (4) grain doses 
three times a day must be taken. It can be taken in two (2) 
or three (3) teaspoonfuls of pleurisy root tea. If the iodide 
of potassium does not agree with the stomach, syrup of 
iodide of iron may be given in doses of from twenty (20) to 
thirty (30) drops three times a day. The use of mercury 
should not be resorted to in this stage of the disease. The 
diet must be light and nutritious. 

If the absorption of the fluid secreted into the chest go 
on very slowly, it will be advisable to apply blisters repeat- 
edly over the affected side, or the tartar emetic ointment may 
be used, so as to keep up constantly a copious eruption of pus- 
tules, until the cure is completed. Internally, the subjoined 
pills, or mixture may be given to assist in removal of the fluid. 

Tincture of aloes, . . from i to 2 drachms. 
Tincture of foxglove (digitalis), . 20 drops. 
Tincture of squills, . . . .20 drops. 

Mix with a little water. To be given an hour before 
breakfast, every second or third morning, according to the 
effect which it produces. 

The iodide or hydiHodate of potash is at present much 
used for the purpose of promoting absorption, and may be 
given as follows : 

Iodide of potash, .... 32 grains. 

Water, 8 ounces. 

Mix. A tablespoonful taken at a dose four times a day. 

By taking the simple precaution of eating a bit of bread 
or biscuit after each dose of this mixture, the irritation of 
stomach and nervous symptogis commonly ascribed to iodine 
are prevented. 
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According to Dr. Clifford Allbutt, there are two other 
methods to be resorted to, before the tapping of the chest 
should be tried. One is called the " thirst cure," the other 
the jaborandi cure. In the former the patient is kept with- 
out liquids inhisdiet, which should consist of lean meat, stale 
bread and the like. All fluids are forbidden except half a 
pint on the third day, and a pint on the seventh and eighth 
days. The effusion is said under this means to decrease daily. 

The method however is more painful than tapping, and 
could not be borne by all patients without injury. The sec- 
ond plan is by the promotion of profuse sweating .by jabor- 
andi. One (i) drachm of the liquid extract is given every 
three hours. The operation of removing fluid from the chest 
by tapping, seems to have been practised in early times, but 
has scarcely become familar till within the last quarter of a 
century. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Aconite and bryonia. — Are the two principal remedies for 
this disease, and in the majority of cases will be all that is 
necessary to effect a cure. The aconite is especially indi- 
cated by the following symptoms : hot- skin, high fever, quick 
and full pulse, and great thirst. Bryonia especially when the 
following symptoms are present : cheeks flushed and hot, dry 
or moist, the breathing short and rapid, pulse full and quick, 
stinging, shooting, or burning pains in the side, which are 
aggravated by breathing, coughing, and movement ; breath- 
ing short, anxious and difficult, sense of tightness and op- 
pression at the chest, painful cough, either moist or dry, 
great heat of skin, alternating with frequent coldness or 
shivering, pain worse on pressure. 

Mercurious. — This remedy may be given after the fever 
has been subdued with other remedies, but there still remain 
night sweats, and more or less difficulty and shortness of 
breath. 

Tartar emetic. — Face flushed, hot and dry, or full and 
anxious, and covered with sweat. Pulse quick and weak, or 
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full ; breathing short and difficult, and attended with sting, 
ing, or shooting pain, cough with expectoration of mucus, 
sometimes tinged with blood, violent beating of the heart, de- 
bility and weakness, sense of suffocation. 

Phosphorus. — Countenance pale, or sometimes red, eyes 
hollow and surrounded by a black circle, expectoration bloody; 
sharp shooting pains in the chest, mostly on the left side, 
breathing, rapid and difficult, sharp pain on pressing between 
the ribs, palpitation of the heart. 

Arnica. — Should be given when the disease is caused by 
blows or falls upon the chest. If the patient is sleepless and 
restless at night, give coffee and belladonna in alternation 
(turn about) every hour, 

Arsenicum. — If there is a collection of water in the chest, 
and great weakness. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the chosen remedy, disolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful 
every hour, or every two hours, according to the severity of 
the symptoms, unless other directions are given with the rem- 
edies. The diet should be the same as in pneumonia. 

FALSe PLEURISY (STITCH IN THE SIDE). 

This resembles the real pleurisy very much, yet is differ- 
ent in origin and location. It is a rheumatic affection of the 
muscles of the chest, and usually it is between the ribs. The 
pain is increased by drawing in a deep breath, by raising the 
arm above the head, or by walking. It is sometimes caused 
by exposure to cold, and sometimes by violent exercise. 

Treatment. 

Warm applications, as mustard poultices, or hot water 
will generally relieve. Sometimes the aconite liniment, or 
aconite tincture will be required. 

The following may be used : 

Oil of sassafras, and oil of hemlock, each, one and a half 
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ounces ; oil of origanum and laudanum, each, one (i) 
ounce. Mix, and rub on the affected part. 

HomcBOpathic treatment. 

If there is any fever, give one (i) or two doses of aconite 
every hour, or half hour. 

Ariiica. — May be given, a dose every two hours, either 
alone or in alternation with apis mellifica. 

Pulsatilla. — If the patient is not relieved after giving the 
above mentioned remedies. 

Niix vomica. — Stitch in the side, with painful sensation on 
the outside of the chest on pressing between the ribs ; worse 
on drawing in the breath, or by any movement. If, at any 
time the patient becomes feverish, with pain in the limbs and 
side, and head, give bryonia and rhus tox. 

Administration of remedies. 

Give a dose (six (6) globules) every half hour or two 
hours, or a solution of twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) 
teaspoonfuls of water. Frequently a mustard poultice or a 
bag of heated salt applied to the affected part will readily 
relieve. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS {Pneumonia.^ 

Inflammation of the lungs like all other inflammatory 
diseases, is generally ushered in by the usual symptoms of 
fever. The patient is first attacked with a fit of shivering, 
which is soon followed by hot skin, flushed face, quick pulse, 
and the characteristic symptoms of the disease, namely, pain, 
more or less severe in some part of the chest, quickened and 
oppressed breathing, with cough and reddish-colored expec- 
toration. When the substance of the lungs only is inflamed, 
the pain is dull and heavy, or there is a sensation of heat and 
weight in the chest, without pain ; but in the great majority 
of cases the pleura, or membrane which envelopes the lungs, 
is also affected, and then a fixed pain, more or less severe, 
is experienced at a particular part of the chest, which is in- 
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creased by coughing or attempting to take in a full breath. 
Difficulty of breathing is a constant symptom, and is more or 
less urgent according to the extent or intensity of the in- 
flammation. The respirations in a healthy person vary in 
number from sixteen to twenty in a minute, but in this dis- 
ease they are increased to thirty, or even to forty, within the 
same time. When both sides of the chest are affected and 
the inflammation is severe, the anxiety, oppression ot the 
chest, and difficulty of breathing, are exceedingly distressing, 
and the patient feels as if he were about to be stifled ; but 
in ordinary cases only one lung is affected, and the symp- 
toms are then less urgent. The patient finds the difficulty 
of breathing increased by lying on the sound^side, and there- 
fore remains on the side aflected, or on the back, with the 
shoulders well elevated ; the latter is the attitude generally 
preferred under all circumstances. The expectoration is at 
first scanty, and composed of a little thin frothy mucus, but 
in the course of a day or two becomes more copious, exceed- 
ingly viscid, and assumes a yellow, reddish, or rusty color, 
according to the quantity of blood with which it is mixed. 
The more severe the inflammation is, the more coherent and 
high-colored is the expectoration, which becomes, when the 
disease is at its height, so remarkably tenacious, that it ad- 
heres to the sides of the vessel even when inverted and 
shaken in that position. The pulse, iii most cases, is quick 
and sharp, sometimes hard ; there is a particularly hot, dry, 
or parched feeling of the whole surface of the body, the urine 
is scanty, and very high-colored, and with these are conjoined 
the other symptoms of fever, namely, thirst, loss of appetite, 
furred tongue, headache, pain in the loins and extremities, and 
weakness. Sometimes the brain becomes affected in the 
course of the disease, causing delirium ; or the stomach, 
giving rise to nausea, and, perhaps, vomiting. 

Treatment, 

It must be remembered, that when the inflammation is 
confirmed, the disease will run its course in spite of the most 
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active treatment. Our remedies are therefore to be directed 
not to remove the disease at once, but to control, and conduct 
it to a safe termination. 

Dr.T. Henry Green says: "It is a question of the intensity 
ot the disease on the one hand, and the resisting- power of 
the individual on the other." Such considerations as these 
not only indicate the importance of doing all that is possible 
to husband and support the strength of the patient, but also 
of not interfering too actively with the disease, unless circum- 
stances arise which, if uninfluenced by treatment would 
tend to rapidly prove fatal. The patient should be kept in 
bed. The room large, dark and airy, and the temperature 
60° or 62° Fahr. A plentiful supply of fresh air is most im- 
portant. The (liet should be nutritious and easily digestible, 
consisting of milk, milk with the white of egg, beef tea, meat 
essence and such articles given in quantity and at intervals, 
according to the condition of the patient. To promote 
appetite, keep the mouth cleaned with glycerine and lemon 
juice. Some acid and bitter as hydrochloric acid and orange 
peel may be prescribed for the purpose of stimulating the 
appetite and promoting digestion. If early in the disease, 
there is great constipation, loaded tongue, nausea and other 
gastric symptoms, the administration of a small dose of 
calomel, or of blue pill and colocynth is followed by morbid 
improvement, both in the power to take food and in the 
general condition of the patient. The use of purgatives re- 
quires great care. It is important, except in the case above 
noted to procure all neccessary evacuations by the use of a 
small dose of castor oil, or of colocynth and hyosciamus, or 
by a simple injection. Every thing should be done to hus- 
band the strength of the patient, and the services of an effi- 
cient nurse will do much toward the attainment of this 
object. Perfect rest must be enjoined, and all unnecessary 
speaking be forbidden. The pain in the side and the cough 
often tend greatly to hinder rest. The former of these may be 
relieved by the application of hot linseed poultice. (I will 
give below the best plan for making and applying this poul- 
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tice). These must be frequently changed, and great care 
must be exercised in their renewal not to disturb or incon- 
venience the patient. If these means do not succeed, from 
one eighth (^) to one sixth (%) grain of acetate of morphia 
may be administered hypodermically ; or a small blister or 
three or four leeches may be applied to the seat of the pain, 
the hot applications then renewed. Unless the cough greatly 
interferes with the patient, it is better not to interfere with it. 
If necessary the following may be given : 

Solution of hydrochlorate of morphine, . 2 to 4 minims. 
Wine of ipecac, . . . . 2 " 4 

By means of this, and keeping the room quie|; and dark, 
the patient will procure a sufficient quantity of sleep. This 
may frequently be promoted by sponging the body with tepiJ 
water, a little at a time, the last thing at night. Should it be 
necessary some narcotic may also be administered, but with 
great caution, so as not to interfere with expectoration, and it 
should only be made use of when other means have failed. 
Hyosciamus and bromide of potassium may be safely used 
for this purpose, and should those fail, opium may also be 
given. 

This should be prescribed in doses to ensure sleep, and is 
perhaps best administered hypodermically, as acetate of 
morphia. The chief source of danger as already stated is 
failure of cardiac power, and all such symptoms should be 
carefully watched for. Suffocation, unless it involves both 
lungs is less to be dreaded than this fatal debility. 

Alcohol will be the first thing indicated in the judgment 
of the large majority of physicians. While I do not believe 
that alcoholics are at any time indicated. I will give here the 
usual authorized treatment. It may be generally stated that 
a pulse of 120 or 130 calls for the use of stimulants. Brandy 
appears to answer best. The amount administered must 
depend upon its effects, and although in most cases from four 
(4) to eight (8) ounces in the twenty-four hours will be suffi- 
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cient, if the asthenia persist it must be given in very much 
larger quantities. 

Bark and camphor have also been employed as stimulants, 
and in some cases they are entirely successful without the 
alcohol. In the treatment of failure of cardiac power it 
is necessary to modify those conditions upon which the fail- 
ure depends. Aconite, tartar emetic and veratrum all have the 
effect of diminishing the temperature and pulse, but weaken 
the heart's action as well, and therefore are contra indicated 
in pneumonia. 

Digitalis is less objectionable but the large doses required 
are somewhat dangerous. 

The two remedies which appear to be of the most value # 
are quinine and the external applications of cold. Quinine 
has been used more largely in Germany than in this country. 
It must be given in large doses — thirty (30) grains or more. 
Administer it early in the evening, and repeat in twenty-four 
hours. Give at the same time a full dose of alcohol (brandy 
an ounce to an ounce and a half). A much more efficient 
agent than quinine is the external application of cold. This 
mode of treatment also has been more largely employed 
abroad, than here ; and here it is considered justifiable only 
when the temperature ranges very high. (106° to 107° Fahr. 
The following is the method of procedure recommended by 
Prof Inergensen. When the temperature reaches 108° the 
patient should be placed in a bath at a temperature 60° Fahr. 
and be kept there from seven to twenty-five minutes. The 
pulse must be carefully watched and stimulants given, both 
before, during and after the bath. If necessarily the temper- 
ature of the water must be gradually reduced to 40° Fahr. 
The cooling process usually continues for about a quarter of 
an hour after the removal from the bath. The bath must be 
repeated when the temperature again rises to 104° Fahr. 
Inergensen recommends this treatment, before the symptoms 
of failure of cardiac action, with the object of preventing the 
injury to the heart caused by the fever. When debility is 
already marke.d, and the hearts action already much en- 
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feebled, great care is necessary in the use of the cold applj- 
cation, owing to the shock to the system and the increased 
work required of the heart. 

Under these circumstances the propriety of employing it 
is probably doubtful. 

Cold can also be employed by the wet sheet pack and by 
bags of ice applied to the spine. But these modes of treat- 
ment cause more discomfort to the patient than the cold bath 
^nd are not effectual. The effect of the bath being to reduce 
the pulse and temperature, and cause quiet sleep. When 
suffocation is felt in both lungs, it also is a grave symp- 
tom. As it is caused by the consolidation of the lungs in 
% part and in part by the fever, it is only partially relieved by 
allaying the fever, but the old method of relieving suffocation 
by bleeding is so fatal to the diminished heart's action, that 
it is doubtful whether it is ever advisable to have recourse to 
it. Never, unless the suffocation threatens life, and the 
strength of the patient is very little unimpaired. When deliri- 
um takes place, it may be considered a grave symptom. 
The patient should never be left alone for one moment, 
but be under the charge of an experienced watchful nurse. 

Sponging the body with cold water, ice applied to the 
head, will often quiet the patient. An opiate should only be 
given as a last resort, when the delirium is accompanied by 
great debility. ,The best is morphine administered hypoder- 
mically or by the mouth with ammonia or brandy, in one full 
dose, enough to procure sleep. The accomplishment of 
bronchial catarrh often requires small doses of ipecac, am- 
monia or bromide of potash. Diarrhoea, and derangement 
of the stomach should be met by careful dieting, bismuth, or 
teaspoonful doses once in there hours of the following, suc- 
cessfully used by Dr. A. H. Tagert, in gastric affections : 

Tinct. of opium, .... 3^ drachm. 

Spirits of turpentine, . . . . i *' 
Sub-nitrate of bismuth, ... i " 

Gum acacia, . . . . . . 2 drachms. 
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White sugar, ..... 2 drachms. 
Peppermint water, . ... 2 ounces. 

Usually in pneumonia the administration of an injection 
often (10) or fifteen (15) drops of landanum in a tablespoon- 
ful of water will generally check the diarrhoea. 

During the first days of convalescence the utmost care is 
required to guard the patient against the debility that is apt 
to supervene. Stimulants are required for some days after 
the temperature has attained the normal standard. Con- 
valescence in most cases is quickly established. 

Solid food is soon required, and can be allowed. Tonics 
such as quinine, cod-liver oil, iron, and change of air are useful 
in restoring health. 

In reference to the preparations of a poultice, prepare a 
flannel bag, in size, say twelve inches by eight inches, with 
one side longer than the other, so that it may fold over 
the open end like an envelope, thus a valuable means of ap- 
plying moist heat is furnished. Linseed meal being pre- 
pared in the ordinary way with boiling water, to this may be 
added, if it is desirable to use a counter irritant, ground 
mustard from ^ to equal parts of mustard and linseed meal. 
A small quantity of mustard gives a continued pleasant feel- 
ing of warmth that is not obtained without it. The desired 
quantity of this mass is next introduced into the bag, the flap 
being then fastened with a few stitches. One or two folds of 
flannel may be laid between this and the skin ; and tapes may 
be fastened to the four corners to keep it in place. The 
advantages of this form of poultice are that it may be applied 
boiling hot without burning the skin, it does not need fre- 
quent renewal, it is cleanly, and it is very efficient, especially 
for the relief of spasmodic pain or abdominal cramps, or in 
inflammation of the thoracic or abdominal viscera. It is not 
intended to supersede the ordinary form where the poultice is 
intended to act directly on the surface, as in the wounds, 
ulcers and abcesses, but its usefulness is more apparent in 
medical cases. 
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In this connection, I think it is best to speak of the im- 
portance of wearing flannel or woolen next to the skin. 

Flannel for wear next to the skin only came into general 
use in this country about the beginning of the century, and is 
said to have been first worn here by the soldiers of Lord 
Percy's regiment, which encamped on Boston common in 
October, 1774. There was scarcely flannel enough in the 
town to clothe the regiment. The wearing of it was subse- 
quently strongly advocated by Count Rumford. The duke 
of Wellinofton insisted on it. 

In this connection I would strongly advise the wearing 
of woolen stockings that the feet may be kept warm and com- 
fortable, genuine yarn stockings, such as our mothers knit, 
and which, but for our solicitude for the health of our little 
ones, might become obsolete. If they are so much better 
for children, why not for older ones ? Soft woolen under 
garments are considered very beneficial and absolutely es- 
sential for persons in delicate health, and why should not the 
feet, so far removed from the central, vital organs, need the 
extra warmth as well ? All know that nothing is more injuri- 
ous to health than cold extremities, yet many persons go all 
winter with feet in a sort of torpid condition, because, as they 
insist upon it, they " can't wear woolen stockings." I fear 
that pride and a desire to wear shoes as small as possible is 
one cause of this feeling. Of course, no one will acknowl- 
edge this. No more than any woman will confess to wear- 
ing clothes too tight for the most perfect respiration, when not 
one in a thousand can raise her ribs sufficiently to inhale all 
the air her lun^s will contain. 

Many persons say : "I cannot wear woolen stockings, 
because my feet perspire so much in them." Now, there is 
always more or less moisture to the feet, especially if they are 
kept warm, and if encased in high, tight, leather boots ; as 
they usually are in winter, that moisture has no chance to 
evaporate. There is a remedy for this. Once during the 
day, take off the shoes or boots and thoroughly heat and 
dry the feet by the fire, warming the shoes at the same time. 
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You will have no more cold feet that day. It is a mistaken 
idea with many that the best way to warm the feet is with the 
shoes on. No evaporation of the moisture takes place, and as 
soon as the shoes cool the feet are cold again. One says : 
"Oh, I haven't time to sit down and toast my feet !" You 
may find time to die, and that before you are willing to go. 

Another complains of chilblains. It is generally sup- 
posed that chilblains are caused by a severe chilling or 
freezing of the feet, but I have doubts of that theory. Some 
children are much more subject to them than others. But 
whatever be the cause, the remedy — keeping the feet in a 
half-frozen state — is certainly worse than the disease. 

Many complain of the unpleasant sensations produced 
by wool next the feet, but these sensations will wear away in 
a few days if the stockings are kept on, especially if the yarn 
is made from soft merino wool, as it should be. Persons 
whose flesh is very sensitive should be sure of fine wool, 
the fineness of the thread being immaterial. One great 
objection to woolen stockings with many is the difficulty 
in obtaining good ones. The machine-knit are sometimes 
good, but judging from my own unfortunate experience, 
more frequently poor. The yarn used in them is light and 
slightly twisted that as soon as the "fuzz" wears off they are 
as thin as a strainer. • The ribbing at the top is a sham and 
a fraud, being only the appearance of ribbing on the right 
side, made by dropping stitches. 

Few woman have time to knit for a family. If you can 
find some one who has a machine, hire them knitted, with the 
stipulation that they shall be knit close and no ribbing. Then 
they will wear like hand-knit hose. 

Were these precautions faithfully observed lung troubles 
would be far less frequent ; particularly would pneumonia, 
and likewise pleuritis ; number of their victims, in numbers 
surprisingly less. 

In case a cough remains after the acute disease is checked, 
use the following : 

For making the best cough syrup, take on^ (i) ounce, 
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each, of thoroughwort, slippery elm, flaxseed, gum arabic, 
and stick liquorice. Simmer together in one (i) quart of 
water until the strength is entirely extracted. Strain care- 
fully ; add one (i) pint best molasses and half (j4) a pound 
of loaf sugar, simmer all well together, and when cold bottle 
tightly. Dose : a tablespoonful from three to six times a day, 
according to the urgency of the case. I have tested this 
syrup in my own case ; it is safe and the best remedy I have 
ever used. 

Homceopaihic treatment. 

Aconite should be given at the commencement, either 
alone, or in alternation with bryonia, especially when the 
fever is high, and the pain in the chest is severe. The pain 
is rendered worse by movement, or coughing, the expector- 
ation is bloody, and of the color of brick dust, tongue coated, 
great thirst. These remedies should be given in alternation, 
(turn about) every half hour, or hour, a teaspoonful, until the 
patient is better. Belladonna may be given, either alone, or 
in alternation with aconite, if the fever still increases, and 
there is considerable congestion of the head, with violent 
beating of the arteries of the neck and temples. 

Phosphorus. — This is a valuable remedy in severe cases ; 
may precede bryonia and belladonna, either alone or altern- 
ation with aconite, and especially, if the following symptoms 
are present : A short, hacking cough, especially in the even- 
ing, with a sense of suffocation, little, or no expectoration ; 
severe pain in the chest ; heaviness, fullness, and tightness, 
as though a band were drawn around the chest, great pros- 
tration, fullness of the face ; stitches in the side, especially 
in the left, picking at the bed clothes ; pulse small and quick. 
Tartar emetic may be given in alternation with phosphorus, 
especially when aconite and bryonia do not relieve ; also 
when there is great repression of breathing and cough; 
the cough is loose with profuse expectoration, hollow and 
rattling; little or no pain; nausea and vomiting, especially 
after coughing. 
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Pulsatilla. — Difficulty of breathing, especially lying upon 
the back. Particularly good for children when there is reg- 
ular, short coughing, hoarseness, and heaviness of the chest. 

Mercurius. — When aconite has diminished the fever, but 
there is still difficulty of breathing, and the patient is ex- 
hausted by night sweats. 

In typhoid pneumonia, china may be used, especially 
when the patient is much reduced by loss of blood, and when 
the following symptoms are present : Pressure in the chest, 
stitches in the breast and sides ; palpitation of the heart when 
breathing and coughing ; great weakness, pulse thin and 
quick. If this does not relieve after having used several 
hours, rhus tox. may be given in alternation with it. 

Opium. — When there is great drowsiness, with snoring 
breathing, low muttering, picking at the bed clothes, and 
discharges passing without the knowledge of the patient. 

Hyosciamus. — When the cough is very irritating and 
spasmodic, face red and hot ; eyes sparkling ; tongue dry and 
brownish. 

Veratrum. — If the pulse is very small and weak, the 
limbs cold, delirium, vomiting, diarrhoea, and rapid sinking 
of strength. 

Arnica. — May be given for the same symptoms as opium, 
but when there is no delirium. Camphor and coffea in al- 
ternate doses If the patient is sinking rapidly, with cold 
limbs and delirium ; and particularly if he is covered with 
cold perspiration. 

CONSUMPTION {Tube7'culosis — -pneumonia). 

Consumption is a disease which doubtless presents more 
difficulties, even to the greatest minds and most advanced 
thinkers of the day, than any other within the range of science. 
From 460 to 377 years before Christ, Hippocrates lived and 
flourished. His medical opinions relative to consumption 
governed the world until 16 14, without any material change. 
And even to to this day are held by a large number of phys- 
icians and to some extent govern the public mind. Dr. 
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Carl Booth, in an excellent series of articles upon this sub- 
ject, gives the following synopsis of Hippocrates distinc- 
tion between the different kinds of consumption. The first, 
what is now known under the name oi cJiroiiic p7ic2nnonia ; 
the second was caused by mucus dropping down from the 
head into the lungs ; the third by venous bleeding ; the fourth 
by a collection of blood, pus and mucus, in the pleural cavity; 
and the fifth and last were abscesses of the lungs. From 
this it would appear that Hippocrates had about as good a 
general knowledge of this subject as most men of the pres- 
ent day. Nor will the comparison suffer materially, if we 
consider the common sense treatment, which he employed 
for the different kinds of consumption enumerated, in fact, 
from a common sense stand point, it will frequently be found 
to have been superior. Through the whole history of this 
baffling malady we find that when ever anatomy has been 
encouraged, and progress made in this direction, the know- 
ledge of consumption has advanced ; but when anatomy has 
been discouraged and suppressed, and experience, specula- 
tions, sophisms and mysticisms have taken its place, such 
knowledge could make no advancement, but on the contrary, 
much of that previously gained, was lost. Galenus, a pupil 
of the Alexandria school seems to have known less about 
consumption than Hippocrates. He speaks of ulcerated 
lungs, and of taking his patients to a dry atmosphere to dry 
up the ulcers. Hence physicians who recommend a change 
of climate as a cure, are only following in the footsteps of 
Galenus who lived 1 700 years ago, and of a practice which is 
2000 years old. Thus does history repeat itself. The opinions 
and practices of one generation are discarded only to be re- 
vived again as something new, after having been forgotten for 
centuries. For 1400 years after this date anatomy was for- 
bidden, on penalty of death. In the i6th century Silvius 
was the first author of this period, who advised and advanced 
the ideas of Hippocrates and Galenus. He called the hard 
bunches which he found in the lungs of consumptives, tuber- 
cles ; and distinguished between large and small ones. He 
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is the first who speaks of the softening of these hard tubercles, 
thereby forming cavities and destroying the lungs. He also 
speaks ot consumption of the blood which he calls one kind 
of consumption. The second kind, he thought, was origin- 
ated by bad nutrition, causing tubercles. The third kind he 
demonstrated as degenerated glands, and through this theory 
he originated the idea of the relation between scrofula and 
consumption, a distinction which afterwards caused much 
confusion and many errors. 

In 1850 Reinhardt succeeded in maintaining the position 
that the old opinion of Hippocrates was the correct one, and 
established the theory that all forms of consumption were 
only a chronic pneumonia with different appearances. 

Anatomy had made manifest the errors of the old sys- 
tems, but had failed to substitute anything better, and, as a 
consequence the very best physicians stood almost helpless, 
not knowing what to do with their patients ; such was the 
chaos in connection with facts, opinions and nonsense exist- 
ing when Virchow appeared upon the stage, bringing order 
out of confusion, sweeping out this Augian stable and revol- 
utionizing the whole practice of medicine. In fact disease 
itself, as an entity has vanished, and is now known only as a 
machine out of order. What at one time required an elab- 
orate explanation in words, the meaning of which was very 
frequently not well understood by those who used them, is 
now demonstrated upon the black board with chalk or pencil. 
This was not possible previously to the discovery and appli- 
cation of the cellular principle, and is not even now practic- 
able to a very great extent ; and, although Virchow has given 
a solid basis to medicine, rescued it from speculative charlat- 
anism, and he rated it to the position and dignity of an ab- 
solute and positive science ; he could not completely exhaust a 
single subject without losing himself too much in details ; 
and as it requires an exact and difficult study to bring the 
principles and laws which he has developed, into actual prac- 
tice, considerable time will yet doubtless elapse before the 

fruits of his labors are openly acknowledged and appreciated. 
36 
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Having given, in brief, the historic and general view of con- 
sumption, we pause to take note of the varied treatment em- 
ployed for its amelioration and cure. The treatment of all 
the old physicians was similar to that of ulcers in other parts 
of the body, viz : by drying up the ulcers by inhalations of 
tar, myrrh, etc.; to allay the cough by the use of narcotic 
herbs ; and at last by sending their patients to dry places. 

During the mystical period, the monks were the principal 
possessors of knowledge, and an ordinary physician probably 
knew less than a good modern nurse. The monks, however, 
were in possession of secret remedies, and proprietors of the 
philosopher's stone, etc., of their times. 

About 1520 Paracelsus appeared upon the stage of med- 
ical history, and was successful in demolishing many of the old 
ideas and doctrines, and of introducing opium in combination 
with minerals — especially antimony and mercury — into prac- 
tice. His success in the healing art, which was mosdy per- 
formed in the open market place, roused the jealousy of his 
contemporaries to a high degree, who pronounced him a quack 
and an imposter, though very soon imitating whatever they 
could learn from him. The executioners of those times were 
also very famous on account of the secret remedies they 
were supposed to possess, some of which were arsenic anti- 
mony, the blood of persons who had been executed, etc. 

At one time the white excrement of dogs, containing lime 
was a remarkable and most famous remedy, among high 
and low, rich and poor ; and even within a few years the 
writer has seen peasants use it. The fat of dogs, cats (es- 
pecially wild ones), foxes and of other animals, has had 
many advocates and admirers. 

Snake oil, spiders, snails, and different kinds of bugs, have 
been freely used, but for most part without 'the knowledge of 
the patient ; the remedies being given or between pieces of 
bread. External manipulations have been more or less 
prominent among the remedies employed. Plasters setons 
and ointments were in vogue. Artificial ulcers were made 
upon the arm to relieve the lungs. 
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Mineral springs were resorted to during all the past, as 
at the present time. It is, however, next to impossible to 
define which or what remedies were mostly or more especially- 
employed at any one period, the practice being not alto- 
gether unlike that of the present. 

Particular remedies became fashionable in certain localities, 
from the fact that some particular crowned head, prince, or 
renowned character, had used it, or because it was believed 
that some particular personages had derived benefit from it. 
It was in this way that Peruvian Bark gained a great repu- 
tation in consumption. Louis XIV bought it as a secret 
remedy, for which he paid 2,000 Louis d'or (about $ 9,680), 
and therefore it must be good. As long as the ulcer theory • 
continued to predominate, it was known that consumption 
(the ulcers) would heal under certain circumstances, and 
whenever this occurred under the employment of any given 
remedy ; this, of course was the one. 

During a more recent period, when the specific principle 
theory of consumption was in the ascendant, it was natural 
that a specific remedy should be sought for. At one time 
mercury was everywhere the most prominent remedy, it being 
thought that it possessed the power of destroying the specific 
principle, but in the end was found to be bad. Another of 
the specific remedies was what was known as the emetic 
cure. It was thought that the specific principle of the 
disease (noxa) could in some way be induced to leave the 
lungs and be ejected through the operation of the emetic. 
New remedies were in constant demand to satisfy the failing 
patient, who, like a drowning man, was ready to catch at 
anything. Sulphur and sulphur baths were recommended by 
one ; creosote, or gums and resins, by another ; and chloride 
of ammonium, with sea bathing, or sea-salt bath, etc., by 
another, and so on, ad mfijiitum. The great Hahnemannian 
specific remedy is the pus of animals suffering from horse • 
glanders (Rotz-gift), in very high dilutions. Other recom- 
mended the poison of bees, and of venomous snakes, as the 
better antidote. 
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After the discovery of iodine it was thought that no 
remedy could be made to supersede it ; but, Hke all previous 
specifics, it failed to meet the expectations of its advocates. 
In the meantime the views of Lsennec become predominant, 
and the conviction more or less established, that the disease 
was absolutely Incurable. This view, however, was very 
strongly opposed by Broussais, who, by bleeding, though the 
could extract the diseased blood, and by creating new, save 
the patient ; but his failures in practice only served to fortify 
the views of his opponents. 

As the result of these opposing views relative to the 
• curability of consumption, greater attention was paid to the 
present comfort of the patient, by seeking to relieve the more 
urgent symptoms, and, when practicable, by sending them to 
different places for change of air, diet, scenery, etc., in 
accordance with the wishes or caprice of the patient, or the 
prevalent practice of the time. At one time. It was the sea, 
at another, Italy, then Egypt, and then to Greenland, because 
consumption was not found there ; then, again, to the south 

• of France. They were also sent to coal mines, because the 
workmen were very seldom troubled with consumption ; and 
one man started the idea that living in stables was beneficial, 
because persons employed in them were free from this disease. 
Stables having extra accommodation, were therefore built for 
this purpose, but continued to be used only for a very short 
period. 

The discovery of iodine in cod-liver oil by a chemist, led 
to its very general use some thirty years since in Germany. 
It was introduced into England and very soon become al- 
most universally used as a remedy in this country. Its high 
reputation was not altogether due to imagination, as maybe 
seen from the following. The poorer classes of Europe very 
seldom, if ever, ate the flesh or fat of animals, being unable 

• to procure them. Their principal diet was composed of po- 
tatoes and rape-oil ; an unwholesome vegetable oil, used 
principally for burning purposes. When such half-starved 
persons went to the dispensaries, and were treated with cod- 
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liver oil, it was found that they immediately began to im- 
prove, and to gain in flesh and v^reight ; and hence the pre- 
valent idea of its curative qualities and extensive employ- 
ment ; but good beefsteak, with plenty of bread and good 
butter would have produced similar, if not better results. 

In this connection we may here mention the use of al- 
cohol as a remedy ; it being still recommended by many 
physicians at home and abroad. It is one of the remnants of 
Brown's theories of diseases (based upon Galen), and of their 
treatment, — that want of force should be treated by stimulants. 
On this subject Dr. Anstie, of London, has the following : 
"The question of alcohol in phthisis of adults is hotly dis- 
puted ; on the one hand, many authorities maintain that it is 
an unmixed evil ; on the other hand, the treatment pos- 
sesses numerous advocates, and we even meet with records 
(by Flint and others) of patients almost exclusively nourished 
upon an alcoholic diet for prolonged periods, with apparently 
beneficial effect." " This subject has engaged our particular 
attention, and without expressing a very confident opinion, 
we have good grounds for believing that the following is a 
near approach to the truth." " There are two classes of 
cases in which alcohol appears to play an important part in 
the arrest of phthisis." In a class of patients who have 
delicate skins and perspire very freely, and with whom, at the 
same time, oil and fatty matters habitually disagree (a not 
very common combination of conditions, but one which is 
seen in a certain number of instances), we have more than 
once seen remarkable effects produced by the entire abandon- 
ment of all medications and the employment of large doses 
of spirit— whiskey or rum ; and a singular point in these 
cases was the tolerance of alcohol that was shown, even from 
the first." * * * « Our own experience has led us to 
believe that the question must be judged just as we have 
proposed that it should be judged in cases of acute disease, 
—experimentally." " In each case the effects of experimental 
doses upon the form of the pulse-wave, and on the temper- 
ature, and the elimination of alcohol by the kidneys, should 
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be carefully tested ; and according to what we have noted, 
in observing a large number of cases, we are justified in 
believing that when alcohol reduces temperature, and 'the 
dicrotions , of the pulse, and fails to pass away in notable 
quantity by the kidney, it always does good ; but that the 
slightest degree of narcotic action of alcohol is harmful. 

My own opinion, however, of the action of alcohol in 
pulmonary consumption, and in cases that are mistaken as 
such, is : that nothing brings the patient more quickly and 
surely to the grave, especially if taken during the period of 
tuberculous formations ; — that by its fat accumulations it ex- 
cludes minerals from the blood which are really the only hope 
of cure, and makes the death of the patient one of restless 
torture, when by other treatment he might have recovered ; 
or, if otherwise, come to his death like a person falling asleep, 
without struggling and tortuous suffocation. 

We conceive that alcohol helps a consumptive person 
much in the same way as it helps a man failing in business, 
mind, or capacity. That it makes the patient feel better, in 
the meantime, while under the influence of the alcohol, we 
will not deny ; but his feeling better and being better are 
two very distinct things. 

Phosphorous, in various forms, has, of late, been freely 
used, it being thought that phosphorus formed one of the 
predominant elements of animal life ; but results obtained 
have fared no better than those of other specifics. The best 
and most thoroughly educated physicians of the present do 
not employ specific medicine They endeavor to sustain 
their patients by appropriate nourishment, and to relieve as 
much as possible the annoyance and discomfort arising from 
particular symptoms. For excessive coughing, expectorants, 
soothing balsams, antimonial prepreparations, narcotics etc., 
are employed. Sleeplessness is overcome by morphine and 
other hypnotics ; night-sweats by mineral acids and quinine, 
or other tonics ; sore throat by inhalations, etc., etc. Con- 
sumptive patients are also sent to milder climates to spend 
the winter months. 
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It is also known that sewing girls, shoemakers, clerks, 
etc., who are very much confined in their occupations are 
among the surest victims of consumption ; and that athletes, 
ballet-dancers, gymnasts, and persons similarly engaged, die 
of this disease often after they relinquish their business. In 
mountainious regions tubercular consumption is almost un- 
known ; but bronchitis and pneumonia take its place. Within 
the last fifty years, the significant fact has been noticed by 
physicians, that a disease of the right heart, which prevents 
the free flow of the blood to the lungs, is most generally com- 
plicated with tuberculosis, while the same disorder in the left 
heart absolutely concludes it. 

In other words, the comparatively small quantity of blood 
in the lungs in the first instance favors tuberculosis, while 
the comparative fullness of the lungs in the second instance 
positively prevents it. Another very peculiar fact that has 
been observed is, that tuberculosis is developed only in the 
upper points of the lungs, and never at the base of the 
lobes ; while all other affections most generally make their 
appearance at the base of the lobes, or where the lungs are 
mostly used, the upper points being comparatively free from 
attack in such cases. While these facts have been observed 
and noted, no one has been able to give satisfactory reason 
for them. 

As to the contagiousness of consumption, opinions have 
varied very much ; practitioners, in general, taking the af- 
firmative side of the question. A few years since Dr. Budd, 
of Bristol, England, in the London Lancet, advanced the idea 
that the contagion probably consisted of minute germs 
(spores), originating from the sputa expectorated by con- 
sumptives, which, floating in the atmosphere, where inhaled 
by others, and became productive of the disease. This germ 
theory of disease has had many advocates, and only very 
recently Prof. Tyndall made a series of experiments in this 
direction, an account of which was published ; but the con- 
clusions arrived were not of a character to add much to the 
reputation he had previously gained. The fact is, that in a 
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great many cases, the observations which have been made, 
in connection with statistics, not only make the theory ot 
contagiousness plausible, but seem to prove it ; as to cer- 
tainty, however, no evidence exists. 

The curability of consumption, under certain circum- 
stances, was never doubted by the old authors ; and only 
since the establishment of the tuberculous specific principle 
theory has a cure been considered impossible. Those phy- 
sicians who accepted the theory of the inflammatory nature 
of consumption, considered it curable, the others as in- 
curable. The first class is represented by Hyppocrates, 
Galen, with their followers. The other class is represented 
principally by Morton, Bayle, Lsennec, and Louis (absolute- 
ly), Cannstadt, Clark and Lebert, with their followers. 

The physicians of Germany, and the greater part of the 
physicians of France, now know that consumption is some- 
times curable by nature, while on the other hand, there are 
few in England, with the exception of Bennet, and those 
who are influenced by him, who consider it curable under any 
circumstances whatever ; a view which is all but universal in 
this country. 

In concluding this sketch of the history of consumption, 
we take the liberty of presenting an extract from the preface of 
a treatise on consumption, by Prof. I. H. Bennet, of Edinburgh. 

" For five years the author held the position of patho- 
logist to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburg, during which 
period he performed and recorded the results of upwards of 
two thousand post mortem examinations." " Gradually one 
great fact became impressed upon his mind, viz. : that all 
organic diseases occasionally presented a tendency to spon- 
taneous cure." " He was repeatedly meeting with instances 
where, although death was occasioned by disease in one 
organ, there were others which presented traces of previously 
existing lesions, which in some way had healed." " In no 
organs were such appearances more common than in the 
lungs, and of no disease was evidence of a spontaneous cure 
more frequent than of pulmonary phthisis. 
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Although it was generally considered by the profession 
that no remedy and no plan of treatment yet proposed could 
be depended on in cases of consumption, it was obvious to 
the author, that if the process employed by nature, could be 
discovered, and then imitated by art, we might ultimately 
arrive at the true principle of cure." 

In quoting thus largely from this comprehensive paper 
upon consumption by so celebrated a physician, we feel that 
a much better idea has been given our readers, than could 
possibly have been done by any other plan. 

Certain it is, that within the past few years much has 
been written, and while there is much doubt still that con- 
sumption can be cured, still many cases can be helped. 



A i It c a 




Tubercle in the lung. 

Consumption is caused by the deposition of scrofulous 
matter in the substance of the lungs. The deposition takes 
place in small granules, called tubercles, which are of a dull 
white or yellowish color, of firm consistence, slightly trans- 
parent, varying from the size of a small pin's head to that 
of a garden pea or a small hazelnut, and disseminated more 
or less extensively through the lungs ; but they are almost 
invariably more numerous, larger, and more fully developed 
towards the upper and back part than at the base. The 
progress of the disease therefore is usually from above down- 
wards. In their earliest stage these little bodies are distinct 
from each other, but as they increase in size and number they 
coalesce, so as to form thick opaque masses of a yellow color 
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and of considerable size. These small tumors at length 
soften and acquire the consistence and appearance of matter 
(pus) ; they communicate with each other, and the matter finds 
its way into the bronchial tubes or air passages, and passes off 
by expectoration. Each mass or cluster of tubercles, after 
reaching a certain size, undergoes the same change, and the 
cavities necessarily produced by the evacuation of the matter, 
tend to run into each other in consequence of the gradual 
development and softening of surrounding portions. The 
openings formed are at first small, but the softening of 
tubercles forming the walls of the cavities goes on gradually, 
until a free communication takes place. The excavations 
thus produced vary in size ; sometimes they are not larger 
than a pea, at other times they might contain half a teacup- 
ful, or even a cupful of fluid ; they may be seated deeply in 
the substance of the lung, or may approach the surface, so 
as to be bounded only by the pleura, or enveloping serous 
membrane. The walls of the cavities constantly secrete matter, 
and portions of them gradually become detached. Some- 
times the surrounding substance of the lungs remains sound, 
but in general it becomes more or less impervious to air ; 
and before the patient dies, it is supposed that on an aver- 
age three-fourths of the whole texture of the lungs are ren- 
dered incapable of carrying on the function of respiration. 

In the first stage of consumption the principal symptom 
is cough, which at first occurs only on rising in the morning, 
and is little noticed, but after some time it becomes more or 
less troublesome during the day, particularly after going up 
stairs or on taking ordinary exercise, but, for a considerable 
length of time, is not accompanied by expectoration. At 
length the patient begins to expectorate a thin, whitish, 
semi-transparent mucus resembling saliva, and this is ob- 
served to be more copious on getting out of bed than during 
the day. 

A sensation of constriction now begins to be felt at the 
chest, and is at times attended with slight difficulty of breath- 
ing. After a longer or shorter period the general health 
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commences to give way, a slight degree of shivering is ex- 
perienced occasionally, and is followed by restlessness and 
heat of the skin, more especially of the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, terminating in slight perspiration. As 
the disease gains ground the patient becomes gradually 
emaciated, and is unfitted for much bodily or mental exertion. 
His face is sometimes flushed, at other times pale. The 
pulse is considerably quickened, and the face appears flushed 
after eating or any bodily exertion. Lassitude soon follows, 
and the countenance assumes a peculiar expression of 
languor and fatigue. The patient feels at times chilly, and 
cannot bear cold as formerly ; he is restless during the night 
and sometimes awakes with his chest or the calves of his 
legs bathed in perspiration ; and in many cases the hair 
loses its strength and falls off. At this period the tubercles 
are interpersed to a geater or less extent through the sub- 
stance of the lungs, but are still greyish and semi-transparent. 

The second stage commences with softening of the 
tubercles, and is manifested by a decided change in the ap- 
pearance of the expectoration, which is now whitish, opaque, 
and does not run together in masses, but is seen in detached 
portions, of a round form of irregular indented edges, and 
floating in the thin transparent liquid secreted by the lining 
membrane of the air passages. During this stage, some- 
times at an earlier period, spitting of blood, which is one of the 
most marked symptoms of the disease generally takes place. 
This may be slight, from a few streaks of blood to a spoon- 
ful, or it may be to the extent of a pint or more. In some 
instances the patient is seized with spitting of blood, while 
enjoying apparent health, and this may be the first symptom 
which he observes. Blood sometimes comes from the mouth 
or throat, or spitting of blood may be caused by deranged 
menstruation, or by local injuries, 

But it rarely happens that blood comes from the lungs, 
unless the patient be consumptive. The cough is now greatly 
aggravated, and is troublesome during the night ; the pulse 
permanently quicker than natural, and ranges from ninety 
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to one hundred and twenty beats in the minute ; hectic fever 
becomes confirmed ; the debiUty and emaciation increase ; 
the face is pale during the day and flushed in the evening ; 
and pains resembHng rheumatism are feh at the shoulders 
and chest. 

In the third stage all the symptoms already enumerated 
increase, the rigors or chills in the evening are severe, the 
consequent heat of the surface of the body, thirst and rest- 
lessness, are very distressing, and the morning perspirations 
more profuse. 

The cough occurs more frequently and is followed by 
breathlessness ; the voice becomes more or less hoarse or 
indistinct ; the slightest exertion increases the difficulty of 
breathing, and many patients suffer severely from pains in 
the chest. 

The expectoration is now very copious, and assumes a 
yellow color, with a dirty grayish tinge and nauseous smell ; 
it no longer appears in round masses with indented edges, 
but runs together, still appearing unmixed with the chronic 
liquid. Frequent purging also harasses the patient, and 
tends greatly to increase the debility and emaciation ; the 
ankles begin to swell in the evening, and after some time 
remains permanently swollen. Some patients suffer com- 
paratively little towards the termination of the disease ; they 
waste away gradually until the powers of life are completely 
exhausted, and death takes place without a struggle. In 
other cases again, the hectic fever, difficulty of breathing, 
and frequent cough, followed by a sense of suffocation and 
sinking, are severe to the last. 

The duration of consumption depends greatly on the cir- 
cumstances of the patient. Those who have it in their 
power to avoid all the causes which tend to aggravate the 
disease are of course more likely to linger during a longer 
period than those who have not. The average duration of 
consumption is from twelve to eighteen months. 



Causes. 
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Pulmonary consumption is generally admitted to be 
referable in all causes to one common origin, viz : that de- 
bilitated state of the constitution termed the scrofulous habit. 
This is more particularly remarkable in the hereditary trans- 
mission of consumption in scrofulous families, and in the 
frequent connection which exists between consumption and 
various symptoms and appearances of scrofula. 

The development of an external scrofulous abcess bears 
a strong analogy to the formation and progress of tubercles 
in the lungs. Both commence in the same slow insidious 
manner, become solidified, then soften, and present the 
same kind of thick curdy matter. We also observe the 
same general symptoms — the hectic fever, the excessive 
sweating, the flushing of the face, emaciation, purging, etc., 
— In scrofulous inflammation of the hip and knee joint, as in 
confirmed consumption. 

Although the tuberculous or scrofulous constitution or 
that state of the system which precedes consumption can 
generally be traced to hereditary origin, it may nevertheless 
arise from various causes, the principal of which are the 
following. 

1. A cold, damp, and variable climate ; hence consump- 
tion is of more frequent occurrence in countries which have 
wet and cold alternating with heat, than in those which a 
dry atmosphere, whether cold or hot. This is illustrated 
by the frequency of the disease in this country and in Hol- 
land; whereas, within* the tropics and in northern parts of 
Russia, where the atmosphere is dry, it is comparatively 
rare. 

2. Improper food. Diet composed of substance not suf- 
ficiently nutritious, or stimulating, or an inadequate supply of 
food, tends strongly to produce consumption. Hence the 
disease occurs most frequently amongst the poor ; and many 
consumptive individuals of this class of society, attribute their 
illness to the privations they have undergone from want of 
food ; and among the indigent, paticularly in large towns, it 
is observed that women frequently become consumptive while 
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nursing. On the other hand, among the more affluent 
classes of society, there is reason to bcheve that the disease 
is often induced by using more food than the wants of the 
system require, more especially animal food and stimulating 
articles of diet. 

3. Impure air. Some modern authors place this at the 
head of the causes of consumption, and there can be no 
doubt that it exercises a very pernicious influence on the 
animal economy. Breathing an atmosphere loaded with 
smoke, and polluted with numerous exhalations necessarily 
connected with the various processes of animal and social 
life, must tend greatly to increase the mortality of large 
towns more especially among the working classes, who reside 
in narrow dirty streets, lanes, confined courts, and similar 
localities, where the ventilation is imperfect, and the vivifying 
rays of the sun are excluded. 

4. Excessive labor. This cause depresses the energies 
both of the the physical and moral system ; and whatever 
tends to debilitate the body tends also to induce consumption. 

5. Deficient exercise must also rank among the causes of 
consumption. 

6. Certain occupations. The sedentary occupations of 
literary men, tailors, 'shoemakers, weavers, dressmakers, 
etc., conjoined with want of pure air, induce that state of the 
constitution of which consumption is to be considered as the 
local manifestion. This disease also appears to be frequently 
brought on by certain trades, which expose the workmen to 
an atmosphere loaded with irritating gases, and minute 
particles of various substances. 

Before proceeding to detail the treatment found most 
efficacious — we think it proper to enumerate some of the 
best preventives known. 

A Philadelphia scientist, recently lecturing on the subject 
of mouth-breathing, said that many ills that are ascribed to 
other causes are in reality due to the effects of this habit. 
Nature intended the nose to be used for inhaling and exhal- 
ing the atmosphere and fitted it up for that purpose. The 
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mucous membrane contains what are termed serous glands, 
which give moisture to the air as it is inhaled, while it is 
warmed and purified by its passage through the nose. When 
taken directly through the mouth into the lungs the air is 
apt, by reason of its lack of moisture, impurity, or improper 
temperature, or all three, to act as an irritant especially in 
the larynx, and in the air cells of the lungs. Owing to the 
imperfect oxygenation of air inhaled directly by the mouth, 
habitually there is often set up in the system a condition that 
gives the symptoms of dyspepsia, consumption, etc. 

Another very excellent preventive is found in frequent 
expansion of the . lungs. Consumptives are usually narrow- 
chested. Asthmathics are usually broad-chested, and become 
so, very much from the difficulty they have in breathing when 
attacked with asthma Hence asthmatic persons are seldom 
the victims of consumption. 

Many inventions have been sought out for expanding the 
lungs ; but the following simple means will accomplish the 
work as well as it can be possibly done. Go into the air, 
stand erect, throw back the head and shoulders, and draw 
the air through the nostrils into the lungs as much as poss- 
ible. After having thus filled the lungs, raise your arms, 
still extended, and suck in the air. When you have thus 
forced the arms backward, with the chest open, change the 
progress by which you drew in your breath, till the lungs are 
emptied. Go through this process several times a day, and 
it will enlarge the chest, give the lungs better play and serve 
very much to ward off consumption. 

If the lungs are tender, or the blood-vessels weak, due 
care must be used, at first, not to overstrain them. 

The eminent physician, Dr. Felix L. Oswald, in the 
course ot an article in the Popular Science Mo?ithly upon 
"The Remedies of Nature," with an application to the cure or 
alleviation of consumption, lays down a generic principle 
broad enough, as it wonld seem, to be the foundation of a 
new system of medicine. It is to the effect that nature 
always tries to relieve itself, and that the sensory symp- 
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toms attending the process of reconstruction are in reality a 
plea for non-interference. Hence the best way to assist 
nature is to forbear from meddling with the restorative pro- 
cesses and to seek to remove the predisposing cause. In his 
own words : *• There is a strong upward and healthward 
tendency in the constitution of every living organism." 

Dr. Oswald, therefore, lays it down as certain that "in 
all latitudes of the temperate zone the disease known as pul- 
monary consumption is caused by the breathing of vitiated 
air, and can be subdued by outdoor exercise." He does not 
claim that wasted tissues can be reproduced, but he does claim 
that in all but its last stages the progress of the disease can 
be arrested by outdoor life alone, and that a three months' 
mountain trip with or without tents, and even attended with 
all possible discomforts, will cure all the symptoms of the 
disease. His detailed recommendations are so pertinent 
and practical that we make an extract from them : 

" In stress of circumstances, an hour per day of active 
exercise will help to keep the lungs catarrh-proof, and that 
hour may even be subdivided. Buy a large umbrella and 
make it a rule to walk on your way to market, to your place 
of business, or to church ; or at least part of the way if the 
distance is great and your time limited. In the evening 
take a large satchel and go a mile out of your way to 
patronize a good fruit-dealer or a vender of old books, — 
or fill the satchel at home and earn the blessings of a poor 
family in the factory suburb. Street rambles should have a 
proximate object ; the regulation walk on general principles 
is too apt to be shirked on very slight pretexts. If you have 
a garden of your own, fence off a digging corner, and pros- 
pect for geological specimens. If you have a wood-shed, 
import an old stump-log (hickory preferred) and do not 
be too particular about keeping your ax sharp. Ventilate 
your office, keep a stove and an overcoat in your work-shop, 
and open the windows every now and then. Open the 
dining-room windows in tjie forenoon and the kitchen win- 
dows in the afternoon ; no force-ventilator can compete with 
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the effect of a direct influx of atmospheric air. It you are 
engaged in a class of work in a warehouse or counting- 
house prevail upon the managers to ventilate the place during 
the dinner recess, or else try to do your work in the airiest 
corner, near a window or near the door of a vacant side room 
or hall. In ill-ventilated rooms the azote miasma has its 
centres of density that can be avoided with a little manage- 
ment." 

The doctor lollows up these recommendations with nu- 
merous others. He advocates airy bedrooms, outdoor exer- 
cise in winter, sight-seeing afoot, the use of fat, containing 
substances, and the avoidance on the other hand of all scor- 
butic articles of diet, such as salt meats, pickles, rancid fat, 
pungent spices, cheese, and intoxtcating liquors, the use of 
gymnastic apparatus, etc. In fine, he recommends a series 
of atmospheric, gymnastic, and dietetic remedies, which he 
claims will always arrest the progress of this dreadful disease. 
Fresh air and active exercise are medicines easily procur- 
able and easy to take. They are within the reach of all, and 
are certainly worth the trying. They can harm no one if 
they do no good. It adds to their enjoyment that they can 
be attractive and pleasant. 

In all cases, the tickling in the throat is nature's mode to 
excite cough, says W. W. Hall in his admirable book upon 
"Coughs and Colds." And it is precisely so in consumption. 
Cough is curative. It is nature's cure, and to smother 
cough without removing what causes it, is to hinder nature 
and take way all chance of cure. When a man clearly has 
consumption, coughs a great deal, has been bringing up 
yellow matter for a long time, if his cough should subside he 
would inevitably die in three or four days, because the cough . 
helps to bring that matter out of the lungs and keeps them 
clear; but when the cough becomes as weak or so unfre- 
quent as not to remove the matter as fast as it is formed, the 
lungs begin to fill up with it, air cannot get in and life ends. 

The only hope of curing consumption is to promote 
cough on the one hand, so as to get the lungs clear of the 
37 
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matter in them, and then prevent the formation of more. But 
the popular sentiment is then in proportion as there is less 
cough, the chances of Hfe are increased, and willingly ami 
hopefully the patient takes what cures his cough, and is 
thus led a willing victim to the grave of his own diggino. 
So much are men with all their boasted intelligence, like the 
silly creature, which feels itself safe, when it can hide its 
head in a hole, to be crushed the next instant in the jaws 
of its relentless pursuer. 

Cough from common cold is dry, for a few days no phlegm 
is brought up, but within a week the cough becomes loose, 
a yellowish matter is expectorated and in two or three days 
it becomes less and less. A consumption cough also comes 
on with dry tickling sensation at the bottom of the neck in 
front ; it is a fruitless cough ; nothing comes up and in the 
course of an hour or two more it disappears, and is not no- 
ticed again until next morning ; thus morning after morning 
it comes with the certainty of the morning itself but it is 
known from the dry tickling cough in the first days of a cold 
by its continuance for weeks together ; the same tickling and 
fruitless cough ; and if in addition to this the pulse for weeks 
before breakfast time is found to be beating ninety times in a 
minute especially if there is a perceptible shortness of breath 
in going up a few steps, it is consumption begun, and in nine 
cases out of ten will prove fatal in two years simply because 
the patient cannot be made to believe that it is consumption, 
and hence will not use the means that in almost all cases 
will avert it, to wit ; out door activities and horseback riding 
for the greater portion of every day until the cough ceases, and 
the pulse has come down to its natural healthful standard of 
about 70 beats in a minute, not within an hour of eating and 
after the person has been seated quietly for about half an 
hour. 

Treatment. 

I shall notice some measures which ought to be adopted 
to ward off consumption where children are born with a pre- 
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disposition to it. If the consumptive tendency be derived 
from the father only, while the mother is robust and in sound 
health, she ought to obey the law intended by nature, and 
suckle her own child. But, on the other hand, if the predis- 
position to the disease be inherited from the mother, a healthy 
nurse should be procured to suckle the infants ; and this 
measure becomes the rnore necessary when the health of the 
mother is in a delicate state, because if she were to nurse 
her child under such circumstances, not only would her own 
health suffer, but her child would be rendered sickly, and 
liable to be carried off during the dangerous process of teeth- 
ing, or by any of the various ailments of infancy. The 
child should be suckled from twelve to eighteen months, or 
until the first set of teeth appear ; and, as a general rule, 
the only nutriment allowed during the first six months should 
be the nurse's milk. The qualifications of a hired nurse are 
of great consequence. She should be of a healthy appear- 
ance, and care should be taken to ascertain that her consti- 
tution is not tainted with scrofula ; she ought not to be too 
young or inexperienced ; her milk should be plentiful, and 
suited to the age of the child she is to suckle. It would be 
wrong, for example, to employ a woman who has been nurs- 
ing her own child for six or eight months to suckle a new- 
born child. 

Accomplishments are deemed of more importance than the 
maintenance or improvement of health. The consequence 
of this is, that the children of consumptive parents are often 
endowed with a superior development of the mental faculties, 
and great aptitude for the attainment of knowledge, their 
minds are often worked to the fullest extent, to the neglect 
of proper exercise conducive to health, in order that they 
may excel in educational pursuits ; and thus their health is 
slowly and almost imperceptibly impaired, until at length it 
becomes irrecoverably injured, and the highly-gifted and 
accomplished young lady, with a mind still active, with per- 
sonal beauty, and with every capacity for enjoying life, is 
hurried to an early grave by the terrible though silent and 
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insidious enemy of the most beautiful and interesting part of 
our race. 

The question, therefore, now to be considered is — what 
are the measures to be adopted in order to counteract this 
phthisical tendency? The principal object is to invigorate 
the system generally, and the best means of effecting this 
consists in properly regulating the animal economy, and free 
and regular exercise in the open air. Healthy children are 
naturally inclined to take exercise and the out-door amuse- 
ments which they make choice of are generally the best 
suited to invigorate and promote the development of the 
growth and development of the body. 

The manner in which young girls are at present educated 
is often productive of the most injurious consequences, more 
particularly to the delicate, and to those in whose constitu- 
tions there exists a tendency to consumption or scrofula. 

The long confinement in schoolrooms ; the constrained 
position in which they are often kept for hours, perhaps 
leaning over a piano or drawing table, or in some stiff 
or erect posture, conjoined with circumstances /connected 
with dress, as wearing thin shoes, etc., are followed in thou- 
sands of instances by the worst effects. The extremities be- 
come cold and the blood is preternaturly determined to the 
chest, where it accumulates or becomes congested, thus In- 
creasing the tendency to the formation of tubercles in the 
lungs of those constitutionally predisposed to consumption, 
or sowing the seeds oi this fatal malady among others, In 
whom no hereditary tendency exists. It is, indeed, much to 
be regretted, that the physical education of girls is so much 
neglected ; the cultivation of the mental faculties, and the 
acquiring of a fashionable education seem to be considered 
by many parents as the first and paramount consideration 
and, at the majority of boarding-schools, to excel in a variety 
of accomplishments is deemed of more importance than the 
maintenance or improvement of health. I repeat the question, 
therefore, now to be considered is what are the measures to be 
adopted in order to counteract this phthisical tendency ? The 
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principal object is to invigorate the system generally, and the 
best means of effecting this consists in properly regulated 
regimen and diet rather than in the use ot medicine. 

The patient should rise early in the morning, breakfast 
and dine early, his diet should be generous without being too 
stimulating, he should take plenty of animal food plainly 
dressed, with good bread. . Slops and watery diet are to be 
avoided. He ought to take exercise on foot, on horseback, 
in an open carriage, or on the top of a coach, and should be 
at least, four or five hours in the open air every day when the 
weather permits. Every necessary precaution should be 
taken to avoid danger from wet feet, sitting in currents of air, 
the long-continued influence of cold and wet, and sudden al- 
ternations of atmospheric temperature, as going out of hot 
rooms into the cold night air, or passing from the latter into 
heated rooms ; but exposure to the air at all seasons when 
the body is protected by suitable clothing, and proper pre- 
caution is observed, improves the general health and strength 
and tends strongly to fortify the system against the impres- 
sion of cold, whereas confining phthisical persons in warm 
rooms during winter, and the adopting of other measures for 
the purpose of escaping the effects of a cold and variable at- 
mosphere, have a tendency to debilitate the constitution, and 
instead of counteracting the unfavorable influence of climate, 
only render the invalid miore subject to it, and thus produce 
the very opposite effects to those intended. Another power- 
ful means of hardening the body so as to allow the invalid to 
withstand atmospheric vicissitudes and render him capable of 
following his usual avocations, and enjoying the rational 
pleasures of life, is cold bathing. 

At first the tepid shower bath may be used, or simple ab- 
lution of the trunk of the body by means of a sponge or 
a towel dipped in water, containing a portion of salt or vin- 
egar, (two (2) ounces of either to a pint of water,) and after 
the skin has been carefully dried, friction with the hair glove 
or a rough towel should be used. The time for using this 
process is immediately on getting out of bed. It is advisable 
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in all cases, whether the shower bath or sponging be em- 
ployed, to begin with warm water, reducing the temperature 
gradually until it can be used quite cold. Either of these 
methods may be continued daily through the coldest winter, 
but the latter being the least troublesome, is generally pre- 
ferred. Both sexes should wear flannel next the skin from 
the collar bones to the ankles. It ought to be worn of a 
thinner texture in summer than in winter, but never altogether 
discontinued. Many young ladies bring consumption on them- 
selves by deficiency in clothing, and wearing silk stockings 
and thin shoes during winter. These habits are often per- 
sisted in, in spite of repeated warnings, and when conjoined 
with late hours, long continued excitement and other evils, 
is the means of destroying thousands of lives. 

With this general planX)f treatment I will include a few 
simple palliative measures, adding the latest advices of our 
best physicians. Have witnessed the good effects in many 
obstinate cases from the use of the following simple remedy: 

Live temperately, avoid spirituous liquors, wear flannel 
next the skin, and take, every morning, half a pint of new 
milk mixed with a wineglassful of expressed juice of green 
hoarhound ; and if 3^ou are not too far gone a cure is rea- 
sonably certain. 

For spitting of blood : Take two (2) spoonfuls of the 
juice of nettles at night, or take three (3) spoonfuls of sage 
juice in a little honey. This presently stops either spitting 
or vomiting of blood ; or twenty (20) grains of alum in water 
every two hours. 

Dr. Bennett introduced the cod liver oil in 1 841, in the 
treatment of consumption, and speaks of its success in glow- 
ing terms. The cod liver oil is readily digestible under cir- 
cumstances when no other kind of animal food can be taken 
in sufficient quantity to furnish the tissuses with a proper 
amount of fatty material. 

The common dose for an adult is a common tablespoon- 
ful three times a day, which may be increased to four (4) or 
even six (6) to advantage. 
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The following are some of the forms in which cod liver 
oil may be taken, if it be found impalatable : 

The simplest and often effectual way to disguise the 
taste is to sprinkle it with salt, or 

Cod liver oil, .... 2 ounces. 

Syrup of ginger, ..... 2 ounces. 

Mucilage of gum arable, ... 2 ounces. 

Oil of cloves, 6 drops. 

Mix. 

Citrate ot ammonia, . . . . 10 grains. 

Iron, 10 grains. 

Quinine, . . . . . . 10 grains. 

Cod liver oil 2 ounces. 

Glycerine, 2 ounces. 

Mix. Tablespoonful thrice daily. 

The following will be found useful : 

Syrup of wild cherry, .... 2 ounces. 

Lactucarium, 2 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful or two at night, or in the morn- 
ing. 

Or this ; 

Syrup of tolu, i oUnce. 

Syrup of squills, ounce. 

Wine of ipecac, . . . . . 2 drachms. 

Paregoric, 3 drachms. 

Mucilage ot gum arable, ... 3^ drachm. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful occasionally. 

The liquor of the iodide of iron, taken in doses of from 
twelve (12) to (20) twenty drops in water, three times a diy, 
may be beneficial in some cases, where there is considerable 
debility. For the night sweats, the following may be used ; 
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Infusion of peruvian or cascarilla bark, 4 ounces. 
Tincture of hyosciamus, . . . i drachm. 
Dilute sulphuric acid, . . . .1 " 

Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful three times a day. 
Or this : 

Oxide of zinc, ..... i drachm. 
Ex. of conium, ..... % " 

Make into twenty (20) pills, and take one (i) or two (2) 
every night. 

Washing with brandy, or whiskey and alum or quinine 
may be practised if the sweats are excessive. For diarrhoea, 
tris-nitrate of bismuth, may be given in doses of thirty (30) 
grains either before or after each meal. For the hectic fever 
the sulphate of quinine may be given to the extent of ten (10) 
or twelve (12) grains in the intervals. Sponging the surface 
of the skin with warm vinegar or spirits, has sometimes a 
soothinof effect. 

The phosphate of lime, given in doses often (10) grains 
three times a day, each dose followed by a teaspoonful of 
cod liver oil, is highly recommended. The tincture of muri- 
ate of iron, in doses of five (5) drops in a wineglass of water, 
and repeated every three or "four hours, will be found useful 
in some cases. ' 

The inhalation of the following will be found beneficial. 

Nitric acid. . . . . . 25 drops. 

Camphor, ...... 4 drachms. 

Tannic acid. ...... 4 " 

Pure deoderized alcohol, ... 6 ounces. 

Mix. A piece of sponge should be moistened with one 
(i)' or two (2) teaspoonfuls of this mixture, and place in a 
tumbler, and held to the mouth and nostrils, the patient inhal- 
ing the vapor of it ten or fifteen minutes, and repeating 
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several times a day. Breathing the vapor of melted resin is 
a valuable remedy. Dr. Brookes D. Baker, government 
physician at Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, writes : "I have found 
by experience that the vomiting in phthisis can be controlled, 
in some thoroughly, in others partially, by the ether spray 
on the back of the neck, doing it just before meals." Dr. 
Maurice Schmidt of Frankfort (on the Main), claims to have 
had good results from the following form of inhalation, says 
the Med. and Surg. Reporter. 

Balsam of Peru, .... 4 drachms. 
Alcohol, 2 " 

He places a vessel containing a pint of boiling water over 
a spirit lamp, and pours in it ten (10) drops of the above 
mixture. The patient inhales the vapor, through a funnel of 
paper, folded in a conical form, about a yard in length, three 
or four times a day, and continuing for months, 

English writers agree in thinking that one of the best 
remedies for profuse night sweating is picrotoxide the al- 
kaloid, of coculus indicus ; in doses of one six hundredth (gJo) 
a grain, made into small pills, one to be taken at bed lime, 
and the other in the early morning. 

Mullein Plant is said to have been from time immemorial, 
a popular remedy, in Ireland for the treatment of phthisis. 
The mullein plant boiled in milk is liked by the patients. 
The hot milk decoction causes a comfortable sensation, and 
when once patients take it they experience a physiological 
want, and when the supply is interrupted, complain much in 
consequence. That it eases phthisical cough, there can be 
no doubt; in fact some of the patients scarcely took their 
cough mixtures at all — an unmixed boon to phthisical sul- 
ferers with delicate stomachs. Its power of checking phthis- 
ical looseness of the bowels was very marked, and experi- 
ment proved that this was not merely due to the well known 
astringent properties of boiled milk. It also gave great 
relief to the hoarseness. 
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For phthisical night sweats it is utterly useless, but these 
can be completely checked by the hypodermic use of from 
one eightieth (Jj) to one fiftieth (50) of a grain of sulphate of 
atropia ; the smaller dose if it will answer, preferable, as 
the larger causes dryness of the pharynx, and interferes with 
occular accommodation. 

In advanced cases it does not prevent loss of weight. 
In pretubercular and early cases of pulmonary consumption, 
mullein appears to have a distinct weight increasing power. 
In early cases the mullein milk appears to act very much in 
the same manner as cod liver oil, and when we consider that 
it is at once cheap and palatable, it is certainly worth a 
trial. 

To Dr. Hirts, of Strasburg, is perhaps due the honor of 
first giving digitalis (fox glove) in pneumonia. As a tonic to 
the action of the heart digitalis answers well. 

Frequently renewed inhalations of essence of turpentine, 
when they are administered at the commencement of the first 
period of inflammation may arrest its process. 

Inhalations of carbolized spray, with the administration 
of ammonium chloride from five (5) to twenty (20) grains, 
iodide of potassium three (3) to five (5) grains, given in com- 
pound licorice mixture half an ounce, or elixir of zerba santa 
(mountain balm) if there is much spasmodic cough, has given 
decided results. Night sweats are in many cases controlled 
by ergot, atropia and emulsion of cod liver oil and extract of 
malt, if the nutrition is below par. A moderate amount of 
stimulant may be required ; and if there are great daily fluc- 
tuations in the temperature, indicating the onset of pneu- 
monic phthisis, the pill of digitalis, quinia and opium is used 
three times a day. 

The knowledge of a few simple dietetic correctives would 
enable thousands to dispense with the use of costly medicines. 
Common sugar is an effective receipt for depurating the 
morbid secretions of the air-passages. It relieves hoarse- 
ness, and in bronchial affections alleviates the painful, dry 
cough, by loosening the phlegm and relaxing the stringency 
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of the laryngeal muscles. Various kinds of sweet fruits share 
this property, and the most palatable form of the specific is 
perhaps the saccharine element oi good layer-raisins. Cal- 
ifornia raisins are now retailed at ten to twenty-five cents a 
pound, and half a pound of a medium quality can be war- 
ranted to afford as much relief as a dollar-bottle of the best 
cough-syrup. Besides, the demulcents of nature induce no 
unpleasant after-effect, while repeated doses of medicated 
syrup soon become nauseating. A quart of cold water, 
either pure or slightly sweetened, taken just before going to 
bed, is a pulmonary febrifuge, and a reliable preventive of 
night-sweats. It also promotes the easy breathing which to 
far-gone consumptives comes otherwise only after hours of 
troubled sleep. 

I have thought it advisable to add the following table to 
assist in determining the difference between disease which 
in their leading features bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. 



ACUTE MILIARY TUBERCULOSIS, INTERMITTENT FEVER, PNEU- 
MONITIS AND TYPHOID FEVER. 

Dr. C. R. Crandall (^Med. and Surg. Reporter) makes the 
following differential points. 



ACUTE MILIARY TUBER- INTERMITTENT FEVER 

CULOSIS. 

1. Chills occur at irreg- i. Chills occur periodically, 
ular periods. 

2. Fever remittent in 2. Fever intermits and yields 
character,and not influenced to treatment. 

by treatment 

3. Pulse rapid and 3. Pulse rapid and full dur- 
weak, with tendency to in- ing fever, and then subsides, 
crease. 
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4. Temperature con 
stantly elevated, with vari- 
ations between 100 and 103. 

5. Marked disturbance 
of respiration. 

ACUTE MILIARY TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 

1. Onset gradual. 

2. Chills frequent and 
more or less persistent. 

3. Temperature runs 
up gradually, never e x - 
tremely high, subject to 
remissions. 

4. Irregular sweats are 
a common symptom. 

5. Pulse rapid and 
weak from the first, 

6. Cyanosis and livid- 
ity a prominent symptom, 
but most marked during 
the latter stage. 

7. Rapid breathing a 
marked symptom. 

8. No soreness or pain 
in the lung. 

9. As a rule, no dullness 
on percussion. 

10. Crepitant or coarse 
bronchial rales may or may 
not be present at first, but 
frequently appear during the 
later stages of the disease. 



4. Temperature characteri- 
zed by extreme changes. 

5. No disturbance of respir- 
ation as a rule. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

1. Onset rapid. 

2. Usually one severe chill 
followed by more or less chilly 
sensations. 

3, Temperature rises very 
rapidly to about 104, continues 
high for a few days and then 
begins to decline. 

4 Sweating is more or less 
frequent, and continuous in some 
cases. 

5. Pulse rapid, but full and 
strong during first stages. 

6. Cyanosis or flushing a com- 
mon symptom early in the dis- 
ease. 

7. Rapid and shallow breath- 
ing a marked symptom. 

8. Usually more or less pain. 

9. Dullness sooner or later 
over a portion ot one or both 
lungs. 

10. Crepitant and sub- 
crepitant rales ; mucous and 
submucous rales in the larger 
tubes, appearing within the 
first 24 or 48 hours. 
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11. More or less cough 
and expectoration generally 
present. 

ACUTE MILIARY TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 

1. Onset gradual. 

2. Frequent chills. 

3. Possibly more or less 
headache, 

4. Mental disturbance 
and delirium not the rule, 
but may occur. 

5. No epistaxis^. ' 

6. Tongue usually dry 
and coated. 

7. Bowels may or may 
not be normal. 

8. No abdominal tender- 
ness or tympany. 

9. Temperature rises 
gradually, and there may be 
evening exacerbations and 
morning declines. 

10. Rales are generally 
present sooner or later. 

IT. Breathing soon be- 
comes rapid and so contin- 
ues. 

12. Pulse rapid and weak. 

13. Generally either 
marked cyanosis or lividity 
is a common symptom. 
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1 1. Cough a marked symp- 
tom. Expectoration becomes 
abundant, sputa often discol- 
ored. 

TYPHOID FEVER. 

1. Onset gradual. 

2. Usually a chill followed 
by chilly sensations. 

3. Headache g e n e r a 1 1 y 
complained of. 

4. Mental disturbance and 
delirium a com.mon symptom. 

5. Epistaxis a common 
symtom, 

6. Tongue dry and coated. 

7. Bowels generally loose. 
Exceptionally, constipation 
may exist. 

8 Abdominal tenderness 
and tympany. 

9. Temperature rises grad- 
ually, and has generally a regu- 
lar evening exacerbation and 
morning decline. 

10 Rales are frequently 
present, sooner or later. 

1 1. Breathing but slightly, 
it any changed, unless com- 
plication supervenes. 

12. Pulse rapid and weak. 

13. Cyanosis not often 
present. 
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14. More or less profuse 
sweats, a common symptom. 

15. No eruption. 

16. Subsultus tendinum 
may exist. 



14. More or less sweating 
in about half the cases ; in the 
other half the skin is hot and 
dry. 

15. Eruption may appear 
after seventh day. 

16. Subsultus tendinum 
may exist. 



Homoeopathic treatment. 

Cod liver oil is of great benefit, as in other treatments. 
It may be given in doses of a tablespoonful three times a 
day. 

Calcarea carboiiica. — May be given for the following symp- 
toms : Pale complexion with a heavy look of the counten- 
ance ; cheeks puffy ; appetite capricious ; bowels inclined 
to constipation rather than diarrhcea, but sometimes very ir- 
regular ; cough slight but decided ; difficulty of breathing, 
especially on breathing or walking more rapidly than usual ; 
complexion pasty, and muscles soft and flabby ; the circula- 
tion languid; strength feeble. In a more advanced stage of 
the disease, lycopodium, or nitric acid will be more useful 
than calcarea. 

Sulphtcrw2iS considered by Hahnemann as one of the prin- 
cipal remedies in this disease. When sulphur is indicated, 
the following symptoms will be found present: eruptions re- 
sembling those of scrofula, will form on the skin ; a disposi- 
tion to take cold from sudden exposure ; rheumatic pain in 
the limbs without swelling ; unsteadiness in walking, and trem- 
bling of the hands ; numbness of different parts of the body ; 
paralysis and emaciation ; pains worse at night, and relieved 
by external warmth ; drowsiness ; disturbed sleep ; face pale, 
sickly, and flabby; blue margins around eyes ; dryness of the 
tongue and throat, sore throat, pressure in the throat as if 
from lumps ; acidity of the stomach ; stomach painful on pres- 
sure; nausea after eating; pain in the abdomen ; cutting pain 
and nausea followed by diarrhoea and straining ; hoarseness, 
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or loss of voice; throat feels rough ; cough dry, short and 
hacking. 

Phosphorus. — Suitable for persons of slight form and fair 
complexion, for short, dry cough, shortness of breath, great 
emaciation, diarrhoea, perspiration. 

Other remedies are ferrum, silicea, phosphoric acid, lo- 
belia, nitric acid, iodine, belladonna, hamamelis, and china. 
These remedies should be taken under the direction of a 
competent physician. 

Adnmiistratioii of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy, take a dose, (six (6) globules) 
three times a day ; or when the symptoms are urgent, take a 
dose every hour, two or three hours. 

SCROFULA (^From scrofa — a sow). 

Scrofula, in the general sense of the term, consists of a 
morbid deposit, called tuberculous matter, which commonly 
appears in small tumors or knots called tubercles. 

The lungs are more frequently affected with scrofula than 
any other internal part ; in that organ it is manifested at first 
in the form of numerous small tubercles, which, after re- 
maining in a latent state during a longer or shorter period, 
gradually increase in size, then soften and cause incurable 
consumption, (see consumption.) 

No age confers complete immunity from scrofula, but dif- 
ferent periods of life render some organs more liable to be 
affected than others. The parts of the body in which the ^ 
vital functions are most active, are more particularly subject to 
the disease. Hence, tubercles of the brain frequently occur 
in infancy and seldom in grown up people, because in the 
former the brain is in the seat of constant and strong func- 
tional action. The glands of the neck are most frequently 
affected during the process of teething, probably in conse- 
quence of the continued irritation about the jaws which this 
occasions. External scrofula seldom originates after puberty ; 
on the other hand, consumption, or as it may termed, scrofula 
of the lungs, chiefly occurs in adults, in consequence, it is 
presumed, of the greater activity of the lungs at this period 
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of life. At a more advanced age, when the digestive organs 
are stimulated to a greater extent and the abdomen increases 
in size, the liver increases in size, the liver and other organs 
contained within that cavity are almost exclusively the seat 
of the disease. Irritation of the stomach and bowels may 
develop scrofulous disorders of the mesenteric gland at any 
time of life ; this variety of disease, however, is more com- 
monly met with in children. 

Scrofula appears to be so mixed up with the very elements 
of existence that it has the effect of modifying the symptoms 
of a great part of the diseases to which the body is liable. 
The effects of this influence are more particularly observed 
when syphilis, and diseases of the eye, occur in individuals 
of scrofulous constitution ; and the unmanageable and ob- 
stinate character which many inflammatory diseases acquire 
when modified by a scrofulous taint in the system is well 
known to medical men. It is also well known that wounds 
and other injuries of the soft parts in scrofulous people are 
often very slow in healing. In many chronic diseases con- 
nected with scrofula, it is frequently found necessary to ad- 
minister tonic and stimulant remedies, which, in the same 
diseases under other circumstances, would be inadmissible. 

Causes. 

Many causes are said to give rise to scrofula ; in fact 
every agent, moral or physical, which depresses the energies 
of the system, tends to develop the disease. One of the 
most powerful of these is, without doubt, the long-continued 
action of a cold moist atmosphere. The injurious influence 
of this cause will be greatly aided by defective or unwhole- 
some diet, want of cleanliness, sedentary habits, living in 
confined situations, where the atmosphere is not renewed, 
and the direct light of the sun is excluded. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that impure air and 
the absence of the direct "solar rays exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in inducing scrofulous affections ; this is shown by 
their greater prevalence among the inhabitants of large 
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towns than among those who breathe the pure air of the 
country. 

We see the influence exercised by climate over this dis- 
ease in the aggravation of the symptoms during the spring 
and winter seasons, whereas in the summer months, scrof- 
ulous sores generally improve or disappear altogether. 
All external agents, all circumstances which reduce the 
energies of the system below the natural standard, (more es- 
pecially when conjoined with atmospheric humidity and cold) 
are exciting causes of scrofula. 

The children of scrofulous parents, under whatever cir- 
cumstances they may be placed, are more liable to the dis- 
ease than the children of healthy parents in parallel circum- 
stances. Our limits will not allow us to notice in detail the 
various means recommended to prevent the development of 
the disease in children predisposed to it ; but we may say 
with the celebrated philosopher Hunter, "let an infant have 
plenty of sleep, plenty of milk, and plenty of flannel ;" these, 
when conjoined with plenty of pure air, are the principal 
objects in domestic treatment to be observed during infancy, 
and should be strictly attended to, from the very first hours 
of birth. The cold bath is improper for newly-born, or very 
young children ; in the delicate and those in whom there is 
reason to suspect a disposition of scrofula it increases the 
debility, and may lead to very injurious consequences. The 
cold bath however agrees with many children ; this is shown 
by their soon becoming warm and appearing lively after 
being taken out of the water, whereas in others it has an op- 
posite effect ; they continue chilly and pale for some hours 
afterwards, and the faculties of the body appear, as it were 
overpowered. But although cold bathing is generally inad- 
missible, washing the body with warm or tepid water is ne- 
cessary, not only with respect to cleanliness, but also to pro- 
mote the healthy functions of the skin. As the child grows 
up, constant care is required in regulating the diet ; this 
consists principally of animal food taken at regular intervals; 
but never in such quantity as to overload the stomach. All 
3« 
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healthy children have a natural desire for exercise ; than 
which nothing is more conducive to the digestion of the 
food, the circulation of the fluids, and the health and growth 
of the body. 

To scrofulous children, or those who have a predisposi- 
tion to the disease, plenty of exercise 'is indispensable, and 
should always be taken in the open air when the weather is 
fine, otherwise they should be allowed to play in a large, well 
aired room. A judicious writer of the last century, Dr. 
Cheyne, speaking of the advantage of exercise to children, 
says : "It is beautiful to observe the earnest desire planted 
by nature in the young persons to run, jump, wrestle and 
romp, and constantly be pursuing exercise and bodily diver- 
sions that require labor even till they are ready to drop 
down, especially the healthier sort ol them, so that sitting or 
being confined seems to be the greatest punishment they can 
suffer ; and imprisoning them for some time will much more 
readily correct them than whipping. This is a wise contriv- 
ance of nature, for thereby their joints are rendered pliable 
and strong, their blood continues sweet and proper for a full 
circulation, their perspiration is free, and their organs stretched 
out by due degrees to their proper extension." 

Without the assistance of pure country air, children are 
not likely to derive much benefit from any other means. 
We ought therefore to make choice, as far as lies in our 
power, of a dry and temperate atmosphere, untainted with 
exhalations and, known by experience to be, salubrious ; and 
sudden extremes of heat and cold should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

Sea-bathing, when judiciously managed, is one of the 
most valuable remedies that can be employed in scrofulous 
disorders. In delicate children the sea-water should be used 
warm at first, then tepid, reducing the temperature by degrees 
until the system is prepared to withstand the shock of im- 
mersion in the open sea. 

All scrofulous people of delicate constitution and those 
affected with chronic diseases, should wear flannel constantly 
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next the skin ; this is the best safeguard in protecting the 
body from the injurious influence ol damp and variable 
climate ; and although it may be worn of a thinner texture 
during the warm weather, should never be entirely thrown 
off. Flannel gently stimulates the skin, promotes the in- 
sensible perspiration, while it absorbs the moisture as it is 
thrown out, and tends greatly, under all circumstances, to 
keep up an equable temperature ; this last is an object of 
much importance where there are great, and often sudden 
vicissitudes of the temperature of the climate. 

The giddy practice of throwing aside our winter garments 
too early in the spring, and of exposing our bodies, when 
overheated, to sudden colds, has destroyed more than famine, 
pestilence and sword. 

Much depends in counteracting the disposition to scrof- 
ulous maladies upon the management of childhood. If the 
physical education of early life is of the utmost importance, 
the moral training, even from the earliest dawn of reason, 
also demands the strictest attention. Parents should com- 
mence early to discipline the minds of children and train 
them to habits of obedience, for on this their future health in 
a great measure depends. How often do we see that those 
who have been over-indulged and pampered when children, 
are unable in after life to control their appetites and passions, 
and thus cause the disease to be lighted up in the lungs, 
when it otherwise might have remained quiescent or inactive 
during a long life time. 

Cure and prevention thus go hand in hand. 

Treatment. 

The treatment ot the primary local inflammation will be 
found in the appropriate articles. With regard to the glan- 
dular abscesses, it would seem to be more reasonable to 
favor an outward discharge of the matter than to strive to 
promote its absorption. Srofulous bones have been removed 
with the same intention. 

The following is highly recommended : Iodine, six (6) 
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drachms ; iodide of potassium, a troy ounce and a half; dis- 
tilled water, one (i) pint ; dissolve. Dose, five (5) or six (6) 
drops in water, twice a day. 

If there is considerable debility, the iodide of iron in doses 
ot twenty five (25) drops in water, three times a day, is an ex- 
cellent remedy. 

pefore the tumors are sore, bathe them several times a 
day with a solution of muriate of lime, in the proportion of 
two (2) drachms to the ounce of water. If they are inflamed, 
apply poultices of powdered slippery elm, and bayberry, 
equal parts, or flaxseed, or bread and milk. 

If the tumors are sore, use the following: Muriate of am- 
monia, two (2) drachms ; distilled water, one (i) ounce ; dis- 
solve the ammonia in the water, and add tincture of conium, 
one (i) ounce. Apply to the tumor on a piece of cotton or 
lint, and keep it constantly moistened with the lotion. The 
compound plaster of belladonna, is also recommended. 

When ulcers or abscesses form, they should be syringed 
out daily with a mixture of castile soap-suds, spirits, and 
water, followed by a solution of vegetable caustic. The oint- 
ment of bayberry, or red oxide of lead plaster, spread on lint, 
may be used after this. If there is considerable inflam- 
mation, apply at night a poultice of slippery elm, and bayberry 
barks. 

General treatment. 

The patient should indulge in sea bathing, breath the sea 
air, take plenty of exercise, and eat nutritious food. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

The principal remedies are, sulphur, mercury, iodine, he- 
par sulphur, baryta, conium, balladonna, lycopodium, sepia, 
calcarea, rhus tox., aurum, china. 

Belladoniia. — Swelling of the gland with suppuration ; 
inflammation and swelling of the bones ; pain in the ball of 
the eye, with heat and redness ; roaring in the ears ; pain- 
ful ulcers on the skin. 
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Calcarea. — Suitable in those cases where the menses ap- 
pear too early, or too profuse. It is valuable in children who 
have the appearance of scrofula. Cod liver oil is another 
valuable remedy. 

Ad^iiinistration of re77iedies. 

Of the remedy chosen, take a dose (four (4) globules) 
every night. Continue each remedy as long as there is im- 
provement, / 

ASTHMA. • 

The earliest historical traces of this affection are now be- 
lieved to have been lost. It is said to be mentioned in the 
Bible, was described by Hippocrates and other eminent 
ancient medical writers. It is quite questionable whether the 
disease then treated of, was the distinctive disease now treated 
under that name. That a similar disease was known and 
treated among the ancients, and like the "star of empire" 
westward wended its way, over the continent of Europe, there 
abiding, as also in England, for centuries, thence flitting 
across the broad Atlantic, and together with civilized occupa- 
tion establishing itself in America. The theories as to the 
origin and development of the disease have been various ; 
hinging materially, so to speak, upon the asumption or de- 
nial of its nervous origin. I will not, it is unnecessary to, con- 
sider these theories. Briefly it would appear, if not strictly 
a nervous affection, closely allied thereto ; an affection sui 
generis, which, as the absence of physical signs denotes the 
integrity of the thoracic organs arises independent of organic 
lesions. In many cases of the attacks, we have an intense 
and agonizing condition of difficult breathing suddenly 
arising in the midst of perfect apparent health, as suddenly 
relapsing again into a state of ease and tranquility, the re- 
spective physical signs for heart disease, bronchitis and em- 
physemia, which alone are capable of producing such symp- 
toms, being absent both before and after the paroxysm. 
Watson says : " The bodies of asthmatics have often on 
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being examined after death, presented no vestige whatever 
of disease, either in the lungs or heart; evidence that the 
phenomena attending a fit of asthma may be the result ol 
pure spasm." Another author says: -'If death from some 
other cause gives an opportunity of examining the lungs, 
they may be found apparently in every way healthy, no trac 
of inflammation or its products. The vesicular structure per- 
fectly normal, the cavities of the pleura free from all abnor- 
mal contents, the heart sound," Thus by the results of post- 
mortem examination upon the principle that affections which 
leave no trace of their existence, produce their symptoms 
through the nervous system, is asthma considered a nervous 
affection. 

It has been computed that thrice as many males as fe- 
males have asthma and j^^^r contra, twice as fatal to females as 
males. Flint, (an undoubted authority) says. "Formidable 
as the affection appears, when a patient is experiencing an 
attack of great severity, and intense as is the suffering, it is 
doubtful if a fatal termination ever took place." Quain says: 
" Patients rarely if ever die of spasmodic asthma, though 
death may ensue from some of its complications and seq- 
uelae," that, "the question of recovery depends to a certain 
extent, (istly) on the possibility of the removal of the excit- 
ing cause ; (2ndly) on the age of the patient ; (3rdly) on 
whether the attacks increase or not in frequency ; (4thly) on 
the condition of the lungs and breathing in the intervals." A 
writer of an article on this malady, who says he has treated 
nearly three thousand cases in three years, assuring his 
readers that his computations are correct, asserts that, in the 
United States, not far from " one hundred and fifty thousand 
persons " are troubled with this malady, to which " twenty- 
thousand " new cases are added yearly, of which, nearly 
" twelve thousand die each year." Twelve thousand a year! 
a most startling array if true. He further says : " Very few 
children are afflicted with asthma before reaching the twelfth 
year," that there were " eighty-seven ' such out of "two- 
thousand seven hundred and ten" recorded cases, "three 
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hundred and fifty-six " were attacked between the age of 
" twelve and twenty years," '* six-teen hundred and eighty- 
four" between *• twenty and thirty-five," "ninety-six" between 
" thirty-five and forty-five," arid " four hundred and eighty- 
seven " between " fifty-five and seventy-five " years of age. 

Da Costa says : *' That asthma consists in a spasmodic 
narrowing of the«bronchial tubes caused by a contraction of 
the circular muscular fibre." 

Cause. 

Again quoting from Ouain : " The causes that induce 
an attack of asthma are various, and may be roughly classed 
according to their action, direct or indirect, on the respira- 
tory organs. In the former the exciting cause immediately 
affects the mucous membrane, in the latter it does so in a more 
circuitous manner through the blood or nervous system 
generally." Direct causes are : " Dust, vegetable irritants, 
chemical vapor, animal emanations, climatic influence, bronch- 
ial inflammations. Indirect through the nervous system, 
centric and excito-motor ; through the blood — gout, syphilis, 
skin diseases, renal diseases, and heredity." Arising primarily 
from one of the above causes, we have, says another writer : 
" a partial closing of the pores of the skin, or a partial sus- 
pension of their healthy action. This closing or suspension 
of action is from numerous causes, and not from disease in 
the organ themselves. Every asthmatic who closely observes 
his own case, will find the following things to be true : Be- 
fore the commencement and during the continuance of an 
asthma spasm, the urine is changed in appearance and in- 
creased in quantity. This changed appearance and increase 
coming from the help the kidneys are trying to render the suf- 
fering skin." 

If the spasms be violent and protracted, a looseness of 
the bowels often follows; the lungs become ladened with 
effete matter that should have been carried off through the 
pores of the skin, and suddenly set up a labored effort to ex- 
pell the accumulated debris. The bowels, the kidneys, the 
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mucous membrane, especially of the head and nose, — as 
may be observed in that form known as "hay asthma," or 
" fever," — becomes auxiUaries to the bronchial tubes in dis- 
charging this debris that should have been excreted, via the 
glands and pores of the skin. The sputa of asthmatics has 
been found upon analyses to contain the constituents of these 
excretions. 

That large nerve the pneumo gastric, which has a more 
extensive distribution that any of the other cranial nerves, 
measurably, affects or controls respiration through branches 
to the lungs ; the functions of the stomach through other 
branches connected with that organ, as also the heart with 
others to it, though just how, in the latter organ, is perhaps 
not yet fully understood. It is this great nerve with its ex- 
tensive ramifications, that seems to be so particularly affected 
in asthma. 

Symptoms. 

Its name indicates the principal symptom of the disease : 
"I breath with difficulty." Dunglison defines it as "a disease 
of respiration, characterized . by difficulty of breathing, re- 
curring at intervals accompanied with a wheezing sound and 
sense of constriction in the chest, a cough and expectoration." 
In some cases the attack is preceded for a day or more by a 
loaded tongue, some pains and weight in the head, often 
great drowsiness, or wakefulness, flatulence, itching under 
the chin ; in others there are no premonitory symptoms, 
difficult breathing predominent, the onset sudden, the pa- 
tient aroused perhaps at midnight by a dreadful feeling of 
suffocation, sits up or is propped up in bed, or stands up, 
leaning forward ; or upon the knees with hands clenched, 
mind intensely alert, chest expanded to its utmost by the 
accessory as well as principal inspiratory muscles, all 
quivering with the effort of inspiration and expiration ; the 
countenance anxious with pallor, coldness, and in severe 
cases lividness of face and hands, perspiration often copious, 
respiration, prolonged, wheezy shrill or whistling. Cough 
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is present in nearly all cases, sometimes very severe, greatly 
aggravating the patient's suffering. At times the attack sud- 
denly ceases. These attacks and their duration are verv 
variable, sometimes passing off in a moment or two, others, 
in a few hours ; again it may continue for days or even 
weeks, the patient scarcely free from one attack until beset 
by another, having again and again to pass through those 
terrible hours of distress — from midnight until daylight. It 
is said, this is a serious affection not so much because of its 
fatality, but on account of the suffering it occasions. 

Treatment. 

Unnumbered are the remedies that have been used for 
the relief or cure of this malady, owing largely, perhaps, to 
the fact that this disease has the peculiarity to a remark- 
able extent of yielding in one case to a remedy that has 
no effect in another. Unglazed paper that has been soaked 
in a strong solution of saltpeter and dried, or preparations 
of stramonium, fennel, tobacco, etc., etc., slowly burned in 
a close room or smoked, the patient inhaling the fumes, 
are remedies in frequent use, as is also mustard in foot-baths 
and in plasters applied between the shoulders. 



Oil of origanum, . . . . 2 drachms. 

Alcohol, ...... I ounce. 

Olive oil, ...... I " 

Aqua ammonia and cloroform, each, . " 



Applied to the throat and chest with considerable friction 
affords great relief. 

Ext. of henbane, .... 6 grains. 

Tartar emetic, grain. 

Nitre, 8 grains. 

Peppermint water, 2 ounces. 



To be taken at onset of attack. 
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Camphor, 3 grains. 

Musk, 5 " 

Opium, ....... I grains. 

Mucilage, enough to make two (2) pills. To be taken at 
the commencement of an attack and repeated every two 
hours if necessary ; or : 

Laudanum and ether, each, . . 40 to 50 drops. 
Peppermint water, . - . . . 2 ounces. 

To be taken at onset of attack. 

Opium, ...... I grain. 

Carbonate of ammonia, ... 5 grains. 

Camphor, . . . . . . " 

Mucilage to make two (2) pills, repeat every two hours. 
Wine of ipecac with tine, of Ipbelia % to j4 fluid drachms, 
each, every half hour until nausea or expectoration is pro- 
duced, is a most excellent remedy. Belladonna is much used. 
A teaspoonful of ether, taken internally, will afford instant- 
aneous relief from the most violent spasms. 

Spts. of turpentine, • . . . ^ ounce. 
Chloroform and ether, each, . . .2 drachms. 

From to one (i) teaspoonful of this poured upon a 
sponge and the sponge placed upon the pillow where the 
fumes may be inhaled, will very frequently afford immunity 
from attack during the night and not distress the patient. 

Hoffman's anodyne, in ^ to one (i) drachm dose, or hy- 
drate of chloral in twenty (20) to thirty (30) grain doses. 
Iodide of potash or bromide of potash, commencing with 
three (3) grains of the latter, and increase to eight (8) grain 
doses, in the course of three or four months, has claimed for 
it the virtue of curing most violent attacks of the disease. 
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Apomorphia in a one-tenth (/o) grain hypodermic injection, 
I have found very excellent as an antispasmodic. 

The following is Dr. Hurchard's much praised anti-asth- 
matic remedy. 

Distilled water, lo ounces. 

Iodide of potash, tines, of lobelia and 

polygale, each, . . . .2^ drachms. 
Aquaous ext. of opium, . . . 1% grains. 
Give a tablespoonful night and morning. 

Roberts, Barthalow. A. M., M. D., Dean of the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, the author of standard 
works on Materia Medica, Practice of Medicine, and others 
much quoted, gives the following as a most effective remedy 
in asthma : 

Tine, of lobelia, .... i ounce. 

Iodide of ammonia, . . - . . 2 drachms. 
Bromide of ammonia, . . . -3 drachms. 
Syrup of tolutan, .... 3 ounces. 

Dose, a teaspoonful every one, two, three or four hours. 

Of this Dr. Barthalow says : " It gives relief in a few mo- 
ments, and often the relief is permanent." I have prescribed 
it often, but with variable success. Dr. B. W. Hair's asthma 
cure, dose, a tablespoonful one hour after each meal and 
upon going to bed, and a teaspoonful before sponging in the 
morning has thus far been an unfailing remedy in my prac- 
tice. It has fallen to me to prescribe almost all the remedies 
herein referred to and many others in the treatment of this 
erratic disease, and have thus far found but the one remedy 
sovereign in these cases. 

Between attacks, endeavor should be made to rectify di- 
gestion and its tributary processes, and to invigorate the ner- 
vous system. I would especially impress upon asthmatics 
that too great care cannot be given to the general health, 
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and that bathing is an important factor, and but few cases of 
successful cure are accomplished without it. As a prevent- 
ive I know of nothing better, in my judgment, than properly 
administered cold water baths. Commence with a tepid 
water bath daily, gradually changing to cooler until cold 
water can be borne without danger. The addition of salt is 
advantageous in many cases. During an attack where there 
is much debility after bathing the body, a lotion of hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, one (i) ounce to the pint of water, 
applied to the thorax, is of great benefit. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

When the respiration appears to become more and more 
laborious, give ipecacuanha. Dose, in acute cases, every 
half hour, every three hours in less urgent instances. In 
chronic cases, every twelve hours for four days, then pause 
six days and if necessary repeat the course. 

Aconite is given specially in sensitive persons, and young 
girls of plethoric habit. Dose every half an hour at first, 
then every three hours , the medicine at the same time being 
administered by spray producer. 

Lobelia, in tightness of the chest and -laborious breathing, 
with disposition to keep the mouth open, in order to breathe, 
a feeling as if something had fallen out of place, and which 
goes back only with great pain. Dose every half hour at 
first, then every three hours 

Nux voiitica, Pulsatilla and antimonium tartaricum are 
each in some cases efficacious. Besides these specific reme- 
dies we have the following accessory treatment which will 
sometimes cut short an attack. A sufficiency ot fresh air 
during an attack. 

Sipping hot water, tea, broth or strong coffee, or inhaling 
common salt, dissolved in hot water — when nothing else is at 
hand. The burning of brown paper, previously soaked in a 
strong solution of saltpeter, is a great relief to many. 

With some, nothing but change ot air prevents a succeS' 
sion of attacks. There appears to be no rule whatever which 
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is likely to suit all causes. Daily ablutions, friction with flesh 
brush and the shower bath in summer, will prove of great 
service. Dr. Massey recommends, in some cases, to increase 
the temperature of the patients room by a peat or wood fire, 
which gives a lighter atmosphere than coal. . He also sug- 
crests friction to the feet, hands and spine, in order to pro- 
mote expectoration. 

Asthmatic patients should strictly avoid all stimulating 
food and drinks. The diet should be generally of a nourish- 
ing description, although plain, wholesome and easy of di- 
gestion. Heavy meals should be avoided. 

My apology for having treated a disease (usually briefly 
treated) at such length is, that it is a disease widely diffused, 
the sufferers counted by the hundreds of thousands, their suf- 
ferings great. 

HAY FEVER OR HAY ASTHMA. 

From the study of hay fever in the light of the most 
recent investigations as to its cause, and our present knowl- 
edge of nasal diseases and their influence on other organs, 
we may draw the following conclusions. 

1. That hay fever is an affection not confined to age, sex, 
or condition in life. 

2. That it is excited by the pollen of flowers or grasses, 
dust, or other irritating subtances, floating in the atmosphere, 
which are brought, by inhalation, in contact with the nasal 
and bronchial mucous membrane. 

3. That the nasal mucous membrane in certain individuals 
is very susceptible to the irritating effect of these substances, 
while in others it is not. 

4. That this hypersesthesia is associated with or occa- 
sioned by a diseased condition, either latent or active of the 
naso-pharyngeal mucous membrane, and with an hypertro- 
phied condition of the vascular tissue covering the turbin- 
ated bones, and the lower portion of the septum. 

5. That the systemic disturbances, such as asthma, etc., 
are the effect of the local irritation of this diseased tissue in 
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the nasal passages which is reflected ; to the larynx, bronchi, 
and lungs, causing in them a functionary hypersemia, produced 
through the correlating function of the sympathetic gano-Ha 
connecting these different regions, 

6. That the treatment during the attack can only be pal- 
liative, such as to soothe the inflamed parts and to quiet the 
systemic disturbance which may be occasioned. 

7. That in most cases the only effective relief during the 
attack consists in going to a seaport or mountainous region, 
or to any locality where the air is free from the substance 
which produces irritation. 

8. That curative measure can only be adopted when the 
individual is free from the attack. 

9. That the removal of the diseased tissue in the nasal 
passages removes the susceptibility of the individual to future 
attacks of hay fever. 



THE HEART. 

AND ITS DISEASES. 

In order that you may the better understand the diseases 
to which the heart is subject, I have deemed it advisable to 
review briefly a description of the labor performed by the 
heart in the circulation of the blood. 

The heart is an organ situated in the left cavity of the 
chest, resting on the diaphragm or midriff, to the left of the 
sternum or breastbone, between the fifth and sixth ribs. It 
is contained in a strong membraneous sac termed the peri- 
cardium, which secures it in its proper position. It is di- 
vided into four cavities, termed the auricles and ventricles, 
one of each in either side. It continually contracts and dil- 
ates, and at each pulsation forcing, the blood to every part 
of the body. The blood is the food of the flesh. The 
heart contracts and throws the blood into the lungs to be 
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vitalized ; from the lungs it is carried back into the left side 
of the heart ; the heart contracts and throws this renovated 
blood into the arteries, and by them it is carried all through 
the system to nourish it. It is returned by the veins to the 
right side ot the heart, where it is poured into the heart, 
mixed with the chyle, and again sent to the lungs. 

A close study of the following rules, in conjunction with 
the foregoing descriptions will enable one to decide upon the 
nature of the disease of this organ. They have been estab- 
lished by some of the best minds of the day, and in the ab- 
sence of the physician will do much toward helping you in 
your diagnosis. 

1. " In health the cardiac dullness, on percussion, meas- 
ures immediately below the nipple, two inches across, and 
the extent of the dullness beyond this measurement commonly 
indicates either the increased size of the organ or undue dis- 
tension of the pericardium." 

2. In health the apex of the heart may be felt and seen 
to strike the chest between the fifth and the sixth ribs, im- 
mediately below and a little to the inside of the left nipple. 
Any variations that may exist in the position of the apex are 
indications of the disease, either of the heart itself or of the 
parts around it. 

3. A friction murmur, occurring in equal time with the 
heart's movements, indicates pericardial or exo-pericardial 
exudation 

4. A bellows murmer with the first sound, heard loudest 
over the apex, indicates mitral insufficiency. 

5. A bellows murmur with the second sound,heard loudest 
at the base, indicates aortic insufficiency. 

6. A murmer with the second-sound, loudest at the apex, 
is very rare ; but when present it indicates — first, aortic dis- 
ease, the murmer being propagated downward to the apex ; 
or, second, roughened auracular surface of the mitral valves ; 
or, third, mitral obstruction, which is almost always associ- 
ated with insufficiency when the murmur is double or oc- 
cupies the period of both cardia sounds. 
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A murmur with the first sound, loudest at the base and 
propagated in the direction of the large arteries, is more 
common. It may depend — first, on an altered condition of 
the blood, as in ansemia ; or, second, on stricture of the 
aortic orifice or disease of the aortic valves, in which case 
there is always insufficiency also, and then the murmur is 
double, or occupies the period of both sounds. 

8. Hypertrophy of the heart may exist independent of 
valvular diseases, but this is very rare. In the vast majority 
of cases it is the left ventricle which is affected, and in con- 
nection with mitral or aortic disease. 

In the former case the hypertrophy is uniform, with 
rounding of the apex ; in the latter there is dilated hyper- 
trophy with elongation of the apex." 

Attention should also be paid to the pulse. Thus the 
pulse in mitral (pertaining the valves of the left ventricle) 
disease, is soft and irregular ; but in aortic (pertaining to the 
large artery) disease, is hard, jerking or irregular ; while af- 
fections of the brain are most common in aortic disease, while 
affections of the lungs are more urgent in mitral disease. 

INBLAMMATION OF THE HEART, OR CARDITIS, OR MYOCARDITIS. 

This disease may be caused by blows upon the chest, or 
by the extension of inflammation from surrounding parts ; its 
most frequent cause is rheumatism. Persons liable to a- 
cute rheumatism are very frequently attacked by inflamma- 
tion of the heart . so much, indeed, is this the case, that a 
celebrated physician thinks that one out of every three rheum- 
atic patients labors under an inflammatory affection of the 
heart. 

As inflammation of the heart and its appendages presents 
many of the symptoms of pleurisy or pneumonia, and most 
commonly occurs in conjunction with one or both of these 
diseases, it is often very difficult to diagnose it, or point out 
the symptoms which will determine its presence or absence ; 
and as the treatment is precisely the same, it is of little con- 
sequence whether the inflammation be known as involving 
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the heart or the lungs only, or its investing membrane, or 
only the pleura, or whether both are implicated. 

Symptoms. 

Inflammation of the heart is not shown by any very clear 
or positive symptoms. The heart seems to bear inflammation 
without suffering much. The symptoms of inflammation of 
the heart will vary much, according to the severity and ex- 
tent of the disease ; the principal signs by which it may be 
recognized are, fever, with pain about the region of the heart ; 
the pain generally shoots through the chest to the back, 
underneath the shoulder-blade, and is much increased 
when we push the fingers over the heart, or push up the 
contents of the belly towards the point of the heart. The 
breathing is hurried, and a dry cough torments the patient, 
who is unable to lie on the left side. The beating of the 
heart is generally strong, and extends over a considerable 
part of the chest ; the pulse is full, and gives a bounding 
feel under the finger. As the disease advances, the palpita- 
tion ol the heart is less evident, because fluid has now been 
poured out into the fibrous bag oy pericardimjt, but the anx- 
iety and difficulty of breathing increase. If the region of the 
heart be carefully examined, a puffiness or swelling will be 
perceived between the ribs ; the pulse becomes quick, weak, 
and fluttering ; the features are contracted ; the face swollen 
or livid, and the patient lives but a few days, or may linger 
on for two or three weeks. 

In very many cases inflammation of the heart is not at- 
tended with such evident symptoms, but we may suspect its 
existence if the patient, after having suffered under rheum- 
atic fever, complains of a load, or fullness about the heart, 
with dull pain, restlessness, anxiety, and occasional palpita- 
tion, 

PERICARDITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE EXTERNAL COVERING 
OF THE HEART. 

It frequently arises from acute rheumatism, from the con- 
39 
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taminated state of the blood produced by renal disease, from 
damp and cold, and from mechanical injuries. May be re- 
duced to two classes : i. Rheumatic pericarditis. 2. Non- 
rheumatic pericarditis. In the first, the disease is always 
well marked, it is associated with affections of the joints, 
women appear rather more subject to it than men, and it is 
rarely directly fatal ; in the second, the inflammation appears 
at a later period of life, is most common in men, occurs most 
frequently in bad constitutions, and is very often fatal. 

Sympto7ns. 

These are high fever ; pain referred to the region of the 
heart, often darting through the left shoulder-blade, upward 
to the left collar-bone and shoulder, and down the arm ; vio- 
lent palpitation, the motions of the heart being tumultuous, 
and perceptible at a distance from the patient; irregularity 
of .the pulse ; hurried respiration ; incapacity of lying on the 
left side ; strong pulsation of the carotids ; anxiety of count- 
enance ; and frequently noises in the ears, giddiness and 
bleeding at the nose. As the disease advances, there is 
extreme debility, cough, suffocative paroxysms, occasionally 
a tendency to fainting ; the heart's action also becomes much 
weaker, the impulse irregular and trembling, and the sounds 
weakened and altered in character. In severe cases indica- 
tions of disturbance of the nervous centres frequendy show 
themselves ; especially great restlessness, distortion of the 
features, tetanic spasms, and delirium. 

ENDOCARDITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE MEMBRANE WHICH 
LINES THE INTEIOR OF THE HEART AND ITS VALVES. 

It is of great interest, owing to the severe organic diseases 
which spring from it. 

Symptoms, 

It chiefly gives rise to a sense of oppression and uneasi- 
ness in the region of the heart, fever, small, feeble, and in- 
termittent pulse; great anxiety, cold sweats and syncope. 
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When the inflammation is only of limited extent, or when 
it assumes a chronic form, the symptoms are much milder 
and more obscure. 

Diagnosis. 

If we apply the hand to the chest in simple endocarditis, 
the action of the heart will appear to be very violent; some- 
times a vibratory thrill will be felt. Percussion often dis- 
covers an augmented extent of dullness in the precordial re- 
gion ; this dullness may be distinguished from that caused 
by pericardial effusion, by the beat of the heart appearing 
superficial instead of remote and distinct. If we listen to 
the heart's action we shall detect a bellows-murmur, the most 
constant and characteristic of the phenomena of endocard- 
itis. 

Treatment. 

The two principal indications in the treatment of acute 
inflammation of the substance of the heart, are to support 
and strengthen that organ, and to relieve the pain and dis- 
tress. Local anodynes, especially in the form of preparations 
of belladonna, and poultices ; and stimulating counter irrit- 
ants, such as mustard cataplasms, will conduce to fulfill the 
second indication. Such relief is the first essential, if rest is 
to be secured. 

The patient must be spared the very smallest exertion. 
Food must be given in small quantities, and be easily digest- 
ible and highly nutritious. The bowels must be kept open ; 
and the flow of urine should be as free as possible. 

Digitalis, ammonia, and other cardiac stimulants should 
be given cautiously at the same time so as to strengthen the 
cardiac action, whilst diuresis is encouraged. 

Dr. Renzi has evidently studied with care tlie actions of 
of three important drugs largely used nowadays in heart dis- 
ease, viz., bromide of potassium, iodide of potassium, and 
chloral hydrate ; and he has given some important informa- 
tion regarding them. Bromide of potassium is shown to have 
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such a direct influence on the heart and capillaries as to en- 
title it to a high position among the cardio-vascular drugs. 
According to Prof. Dujardin-Beaumetz, who considers it one 
of the best heart tonics we possess, the bromide besides being 
a nervine sedative, acts directly on the heart, and lessens 
considerably any irregular action of that organ. He says 
that, as a nervine sedative, the drug is useful in counteract- 
ing the sleeplessness which so greatly enfeebles and wears 
out the patient suffering from heart disease, while its value 
in such cases is greatly enhanced by its direct beneficial 
action on the diseased organ itself. According to Prof. See, 
bromide of potassium is especially useful in heart affections 
where we have diminished arterial pressure, rapid and irreg- 
ular action of the heart, passive congestions, oedema, cyanosis, 
dyspnoea, and sleeplessness. 

Iodide of potassium is shown to be very beneficial in dys- 
pnoea arising from heart disease. It is also of great value in 
arresting degenerative changes in the heart tissue. 

The action of chloral hydrate on the heart is at once to 
diminish the rapidity of its action, and after a time to reduce 
its energy. The drug seems to act on the heart by paralyz- 
ing either the cardiac ganglia or the vasculo motor centres in 
the brain. The researches of Claude Bernard, Rokitanski, 
and others, would indicate that the latter are chiefly affected 
by the administration of chloral, for they found that it caused 
great diminution of blood pressure by dilatation of the 
capillaries. 

In summing up his observations on the three drugs referred 
to, Prof. Renzi says of bromide of potassium that it lessens 
the anxiety of patients suffering from heart disease, gives 
them a certain sense of comfort, and enables them to breathe 
freely. Under its influence sleep is more easily obtained, is 
more tranquil, and of longer duration than when induced by 
other drugs. It is moreover, a more natural sleep. The 
bromide reduces undue rapidity of the heart's action and re- 
spiration. Cough, however, seems to be aggravated by the 
use of bromide of potassium alone. 
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Of iodide of potassium, it is a most useful drug in dis- 
eases of the heart. One of its chief effects is a complete 
relief from dyspncea and all asthmatic symptoms. 

Cloral hydrate is not much esteemed by him. It can 
procure sleep of a kind, but is of no use in relieving the dys- 
pncea so troublesome in cases of heart disease. It is more- 
over dangerous when given in conjunction with iodide of 
potassium, the latter drug apparently having the effect of 
greatly increasing its soporific action. 

From Prof. Renzi's summing up, it would seem that a 
combination of the iodide and bromide of potassium is a most 
beneficial remedy in cases of heart disease. 

HomcBopathic treatment. 

Aconite should be given in every case. 

Bryonia may also be given when there are stitching pains 
in the chest, aggravated by breathing and motion, rapid and 
painful breathing, dry and spasmodic coughs, sharp pain 
extending between the shoulders, and back between the 
shoulder blades. 

Digitalis. — Sharp stitches, and contractive pain in the 
region of the heart, palpitation of the heart caused by bath- 
ing, movement, or lying down; a sense of oppression and 
anguish in the chest, frequent attack of faintness, general 
weakness. 

Other remedies are nux vomica, coculus, arsenic, pulsatilla, 
and cannabis. 

Treatment oj pericarditis. 

The treatment of pericarditis must be regarded to some 
extent by the nature of the disease with which it is concomit- 
ant. If it concur with pneumonia or pleurisy, it may safely 
enough be entrusted to the remedies employed for this dis- 
ease ; or should it accompany rheumatism then we must 
treat it as part of the rheumatic affection. Rheumatic peri- 
carditis ought therefore to be treated simply as rheumatic 
affection. As severe pain in the heart has a tendency to 
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depress its action it is best to relieve it at once ; with this 
view a large warm poultice should be applied at once, over 
the heart. Morphine injected sub-cutaneously — or by the 
mouth, at regular intervals, so as to keep the patient free from 
pain. Perfect rest should be enjoined. Should there be any 
tendency of the heart's action to fail, c^igitalis should be ad- 
ministered at regular intervals in doses sufhcient to keep up 
the heart's action. 

Ten (lo) minims of the tincture every four hours, and 
with this may be combined in five (5) or ten (10) grain 
doses, the use of chloral, which acts both as a sedative and as 
a remedy to reduce the inflammation. 

It may well replace the morphia not producing the sweat- 
ing that the morphia does. 

HomceopatJiic treatment 

Aconite. Stitching, tearing pains, shifting from one part 
up the chest to another. 

Verati^um viride. — Pricking or aching pains in the region 
of the heart, with constant burning and distress; it is also 
useful when the heart beats are low and feeble. 

Arsenic. — Excessive rapidity of pulse, cannot lie on the 
left side, extreme coldness, apprehension of death. 

Bryonia, cannabis, sativa, cemicifuga veratrum, album, 
colcJiicum and digitalis are all useful. 

ENDOCARDITIS AND COMPLICATIONS. 

Endocarditis is itself always a complication of the diseases 
previously mentioned. Myocarditis and pericarditis may be 
correctly regarded as complications of endocarditis, when the 
inflammation begins in the lining membrane of the heart. 
According to some authorities clots may form in the heart in 
endocarditis, and give rise to very urgent symptoms. 

Embolism may arise from detachment of fragments of 
the coagula or vegetations, and this condition and the de- 
velopement of pyaemic symptoms are essential elements in the 
course of the ulcerative form of the disease. 
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Treatment. 

The treatment of acute endocarditis has to be discussed 
under three heads, viz : first, preventive ; secondly, immedi- 
ate ; and thirdly, subsequent treatment. 

Preventive treatment. — When a patient is suffering from 
any disease which may become complicated with endocarditis, 
and especially if he be suffering from acute rheumatism, every 
means must be adopted to prevent as far as possible the oc- 
currence of this complication. Thus in acute rheumatism, it 
is all important to check at once, the intensity of the disease 
by recourse to salicylic acid, and other means, for experience 
shows that when endocarditis does occur in acute rheumatism, 
it generally makes its appearance within the first week. The 
pressure within the heart, is an important factor in the caus- 
ation of endocarditis, and this pressure must be reduced by 
diminishing the work to be done by the heart without lower- 
ing the cardiac power. Rest must therefore be enforced in 
the recumbent posture — an end which is usually already 
secured by the presence of acute rheumatism of the joints. 
The personal comfort of the patient must be zealously at- 
tended to and the pain relieved, so that restlessness and ir- 
ritability may be avoided, and for this purpose carefully 
selected anodynes may be necessary. 

The bowels must be regularly and fully moved, and the 
various secretions must be kept as active as possible. During 
the attack if endocarditis really occurs, the treatment sug- 
gested, must be persevered in, rest rigidly enforced, and 
local applications may be employed for the relief of the 
joints, such as cotton wool, and hot poultices, adding a few 
drops of aconite or belladonna. This treatment is prefer- 
able to opium, chloral or the cardiac depressants. In ulcer- 
ative endocarditis, quinine in large doses, and salicylic acid 
are the remedies which promise most success, and all the 
ordinary measures for support in fever must be preserved in 
subsequent treatment. 

When the rheumatism which was the primary cause, is 
subsiding, and the indications point toward convalescence, 
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the diseased endocardium must not be forgotton, as it is prob- 
ably in the condition of great physical weakness and the 
seat of new cell growth. Instead of urging the patient to sit 
up and walk about, as was urged under the rival method of 
treatment, he must be recommended to a very gradual return 
to exercise and a most zealous avoidance of excessive exercise. 
There can be no question, that at this stage rest is more im- 
portant than medicinal treatment. At the same time tonics 
should be employed. 

HomcEOpatJiic treatme7it. 

Laurie says : " This affection very often ensues in the 
course of rheumatic fever in connection with inflammation of 
the pericardium, though sometimes it takes place without it. 

It is also met with in small-pox, in typhus and enteric 
fever, and also in Bright's disease. From the peculiar re- 
sults of this inflammation being met with after death, in per- 
sons in whom it was never suspected during life, it is evident 
that it often does occur, and not in conjunction with any 
other disease. 

Cause. 

From the fact of the left side of the heart being alone 
affected, it is evident that some poisonous matter, circulating 
in the blood, is the origin of the disorder. In rheumatic 
fever, this is no doubt lactic acid. Of itself it is rarely a fa- 
tal disease, but to be avoided for its results which are valvu- 
lar disease from fibrinous deposits, adhesion or ulceration, 
leading to enlargement of the heart and ultimately dropsy ; 
or the effects of fibrine, the proceeds of the inflammation, 
circulating in the arteries, and giving rise to plugging in the 
brain or embolism, which leads to paralysis. The medicinal 
treatment is in every particular that prescribed for pericard- 
itis. 

Accessory treatment. 

As perfect rest as possible, both for mind and body. Hot 
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air, or lamp baths occasionally, and hot fomentations to the 
chest. 

Diet. 

At first light, as weak black tea, cocoa, milk, oatmeal 
gruel, arrowroot, chicken and mutton broth ; as soon as the 
strength flags, Liebig's extract, good unseasoned soup, beef- 
tea, with stimulants when the pulse gets feeble. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

An excessive development of the connective tissue, which 
exists between the muscular fibres of the heart, causing an 
increase of the volume of the organ. 

DILATATION OF THE HEART. 

Dilatation of the heart may occur in two forms, in the one 
it involves only a limited portion of the cardiac walls and 
constitutes an aneurism ; (see aneurism) in the the other 
there is uniform enlargement of one or more of the heart's 
cavities, and dilatation in the usual acceptation of the word 
is present. Dilatation is probably always associated with 
hypertrophy. We will therefore consider this form of dis- 
eases under the common name of 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HEART. 

It is a well known fact that when a muscle is much used 
it gradually increases in bulk and strength. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the heart, which is merely a hollow muscle ; 
whenever any obstruction exists to the free passage of blood 
from the heart, or whenever the organ is excited to violent 
efforts, either through mental emotions or bodily actions, (as 
running, rowing, etc,) the muscular substance of the heart 
may gradually increase in bulk, until it becomes three times 
as large as it should be. The symptoms of enlarged heart 
are usually very decided. The first sign is a constant palpi- 
tation ; the organ beats powerfully against the ribs, and its 
pulsation is felt over a large portion of the chest. This pal- 
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pitation may continue for some time, without any other symp- 
tom, but other effects are sooner or later felt ; the face be- 
comes florid and afterwards purplish ; the patient often com- 
plains of a " rushing of blood to the head," ringing in the 
ears, etc. ; there is a dry, hacking cough, with fits of suffoca- 
tion, from congestion of blood in the lungs ; and from the 
same reason, the patient is sometimes seized with a violent 
spitting of blood, because some of the blood-vessels in the 
lungs have been burst by the violent pumping-action of the 
heart ; as the enlargement of the heart becomes greater, the 
palpitation seems to abate, because the heart has less room 
to beat in its fibrous bag ; but the suffocation increases, the 
extremities become infiltrated with fluid, and the patient 
either dies of dropsy in some cavity, or is cut off by a fit of 
apoplexy, or by spitting of blood. 

Treatment. 

The treatment of enlargement of the heart is to be con- 
ducted upon principles wliich are very easily understood. 
The heart is too strong ; we must therefore endeavor to les- 
sen its force and to avoid any excitement which may bring 
it into action. The patient must observe a very strict diet, 
eat nothing but white meats in small quantities, and abstain 
totally from beer, porter, wine or spirituous drinks. Any 
exercise which is taken should be of the easiest kind. 

Bowels must be moved two or three times a day by Epsom 
salts. When symptoms of dropsy have come on, or it ap- 
pears that the patient will not bear the loss of blood, elaterium 
should be given, so as to produce three or four watery stools 
in the twenty-four hours. The dropsical effusion will also be 
relieved by the constant use of remedies which increase the 
discharge of urine. 

The patient must, in all cases make up his mind to pursue 
this treatment steadily, until the disease has been completely 
subdued, and after a cure, to avoid all violent exercise. 

In treatment of the valvular disease or mental emotions 
of the heart; three indications have generally to be followed : 
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I St. To abate inordinate action of the heart by sedatives, 
as digitalis, hydrocyanic acid, and morphia. 

2d. To ward off or gradually relieve the results of the 
cardiac disease, such as pulmonary congestion, pneumonia, 
hemorrhage, congestion of the liver and kidneys, dropsy, 
etc., by a nutritious diet, and by maintaining the various se- 
creting organs in a healthy state. 

3d. To endeavor to give strength and tone to the heart, 
so as to assist it to do its work, by nourishing food, breath- 
ing pure air, warm clothing, early hours, avoidance of all 
bodily and mental excitement, and by the administration 
of tonics — especially the various preparations of steel. ^ 

What we have principally to attend to in valvular disease 
of the heart is, to do all in our power to support the normal 
strength and avoid agitating the patient. Pain, angina and 
paroxysmal attacks may be relieved by the cautious use of 
morphine or digitalis, used as palliatives. The prominent 
feature to be remembered is to build up and sustain the sys- 
tem ; use good, nutritious diet ; avoid tea, coffee and to- 
bacco ; use such tonics as tincture of Peruvian bark or quin- 
ine ; keep the bowels in a healthy, soluble condition, or at 
least have one operation every day ; avoid all kinds of ex- 
citement and take exercise in the open air. 

Homceopathic ti^eatme^it. 

Dr. Russell contends, says Laurie, that the administration 
oinaja will, in most cases, prevent the deposit of lymph or 
fibrine, and effectually prevent valvular disease. 

Aconite, veratrurn viride, gelsemimwi, cactus and arsenic^ 
apply to, and control many of the symptoms, after valvular 
disease and dilatation have become established. 

ANEURISM OF THE HEART. 

Aneurism of the heart is a depression or sacculus formed 
in the walls of the heart, communicating with one or more of 
its cavities. The condition which leads to this is a change 
in a portion of the heart's texture, by which the resisting 
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power of the affected part, against the pressure of the blood 
from within the cavity is diminished. Under such circum- 
stances, a simple depression, corresponding to the weakened 
spot may be first formed on the inner surface of the heart. 
This gradually continues through the cardiac wall towards 
the external surface, where the resistance becomes less, and 
where a pouch or sac is then formed, communicating with 
the cavity of the heart, it may be by a neck. The weak- 
ened condition referred to is attributable in different in- 
stances to inflammation of the substances of the heart, 
whether acute or chronic ; to syphilitic or other growth ; 
and to fatty degeneration. 

Death may result from the disturbance of the heart's 
action induced by the presence and extent of the disease ; 
from the aneurism opening into the pericardium ; or from its 
burrowing in the wall of the heart, and opening into another 
cavity of the organ, different from that in which it originated. 
Lastly, one or two cases are recorded in which a cure of the 
disease had apparently been effected by the walls of the sac 
becoming indurated. 

Treatment. 

The treatment of cardiac aneurism must be such as 
would be adopted in any other grave form of heart disease 
and according to the circumstances of each case. We can 
only seek to mitigate the most urgent symptoms, whether 
local in the heart itself, or more generally affecting the dis- 
tant organs. 

, PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 

This is a complaint which may be a symptom of some or- 
ganic disease of the heart, or may be owing to general ner- 
vous debility, dyspepsia, or some other disease. 

Symptoms. 

There is an increase in force and frequency of the action 
of the heart ; a rapid beating, and fluttering motion which 
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may be felt very plainly when the hand is placed upon the 
breast ; shortness of breathing ; sense of pain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the heart ; feeling of constriction across the 
chest ; pale countenance ; difficulty in lying down ; great de- 
bility. 

Cause. 

Palpitation of the heart is generally owing to dyspepsia 
or some derangement of the digestive organs. It may be 
brought on by great mental excitement, intemperance, nerv- 
ous debility, excessive study, venereal excesses, and masturb- 
ation. 

General treatment, 

A person, when attacked should lie down on his back, 
and fill the lungs with air by drawing in full breaths. Per- 
sons subject to it should occupy their attention with such 
things as afford employment without agitating the mind ; as 
music, work, domestic duties, drawing, dancing, gardening, 
horseback riding, exercise, and cheerful society. The diet 
should be well regulated, and should be nourishing, without 
being stimulating. Persons subject to it should forego strong 
tea, coffee, liquor and tobacco. 

The following is said to give immediate relief : 

Tincture of castor, 
Sulphuric ether. 

Compound spirits of lavender, each, . i ounce. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every five or ten minutes until 
relief is obtained. 

The tincture of digitalis in doses of ten (10) or fifteen 
(15) drops, three or four times a day, will sometimes be found 
to be beneficial. If there is acidity of the stomach, take mag- 
nesia, prepared charcoal, or carbonate of ammonia. Brandy 
or spirits with a little cayenne pepper, will sometimes readily 
relieve. 
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In functional disturbance of the heart, due to dyspepsia, 
use the following treatment • Apply a plaster of belladonna 
over the region of the heart to remove pain, a diet of milk 
and toasted white bread, and give of the following mixture 
a dessertspoonful, in half a tumblerful of water, three times 
daily, one hour before each meal : 

Bi-carbonate of soda, , . . 2 drachms. 
Tine, of nux vomica, . . . . 2 fl. drachms. 

Compound tine, of gentian . . 2 fl. ounces. 

Simple tine, of rhubarb, . . . 2 fl. ounces. 

Shake well, and give a teaspoonful every two to four hours. 
HomoeopatJiic treatment. 

If the palpitation is caused by fright, use opium or coffea. 
If caused by fear and and anguish, use veratrum. By sud- 
den joy, coffea. By loss of blood or other discharges, china 
phosphoric acid, nux vomica, or veratrum. If it occurs in 
nervous persons and hysterical females, coffea, ignatia, cham- 
omilla, cocculus, pulsatilla, lachesis, or veratrum. By the con- 
gestion of blood, aconite, belladonna, coffea, phosphorus, 
opium, or ferrum. By disappointment, aconite, nux vomica, 
ignatia, or chamomilla. If it occurs in young, growing 
people, aconite or pulsatilla ; if in old people arsenic or lach- 
esis. 

When the person is subject to palpitation of the heart at 
intervals, the following are the remedies to be given : 

Pulsatilla, arsenic, lachesis, aconite, phosphorus, aurum, 
or sulphur. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve of the selected remedy, twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful 
every half hour, hour, two, three, or four, according to the 
severity of the attack. In chronic cases, a dose of the se- 
lected remedy, morning and evening, may be taken. When 
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globules are used take from four (4) to six (6) at one dose. 
FAINTING. (Syncope), 

Fainting is a state of suspended animation due to sud- 
den failure of the heart. It is preceded by a distress about 
the heart ; swimming of the head ; confusion of ideas ; cold 
hands and feet ; dimness of sight ; the pulse diminished ; 
the face becomes more or less unconscious. 

Causes, 

' Whatever causes debility, particularly of the nervous sys- 
tem ; sudden surprises and emotions ; excessive pain ; great 
heat ; certain odors, etc. 

Fainting, in most of its forms, is a purely natural and 
physiological condition for which there is a good raison 
a'etre. Fainting from loss of blood is nature's remedy for 
the bleeding. The heart's action is lowered ; the blood with- 
drawn from the extremities (where, presumably the bleeding 
is going on) into the larger central vessels ; the patient lies 
motionless ; there are no struggles to force the blood out of 
the wound ; there is no pain felt. In a case of fainting, there- 
fore, from loss of blood, simply lay the patient on the back 
—a little turned to one side — with the head low and the pa- 
tient in a position favorable to the doctor's manipulation ; 
loosen all fastenings and buttons about the throat, and then 
await the doctor's arrival. Don't try to bring the patient 
around by deluging him with water. Above all give him no 
brandy unless by the doctor's orders. Brandy will end the 
faintness quick enough, but it will start the heart at double 
quick time, and send the blood surging through the peri- 
pheral arteries, breaking down and washing away any pro- 
tective plugs of clot with which the vis medicatrix has prob- 
abably begun to close the wounded vessels. In cases of faint- 
ing from shock or from pain the patient should be placed in 
an easily recumbent position, with the head low and the throat 
free Irom pressure. The forehead may than be bathed with 
cold water, or ammonia applied to the nostrils. 
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Treatment, 

Ordinarily the patient should be ptaced on his back, and 
fresh air freely admitted into the room ; sprinkle the face 
with cold water, or spirits of ammonia, rub the arms and legs; 
spirits of camphor, ether, or vinegar may be held to the nose. 
As soon as the patient can swallow, give a teaspoonful of 
the compound spirits of lavender, with ten (lo) to twelve (12) 
drops of ammonia in it. 

Persons subject to fainting, should avoid all crowded as- 
semblies where the air is bad, and should not wear cravats, 
or tight dresses or other tight clothing. 

Homceopathic treatmejit. 

For the bad consequence which an attack may have on 
the nervous system, give the following remedies : 

When caused by fright ; aconite, opium, veratrum, staph- 
ysagria. 

By great joy ; coffea, opium, aconite. 
By anger ; pulsatilla, nux vomica, chamomilla. 
By excessive pain ; veratrum, aconite, chamomilla. 
By slight pain ; hepar sulphur. 

By grief, mortification, etc., ignatia, colocynth, phosphor- 
ic acid, mercury, and staphysagria. 

By fear ; ignatia, pulsatilla, veratrum, opium. 
By blood letting, etc., china, carbo veg., veratrum. A 
little wine or brandy in water may also be given. 

Ad7ninistratio7i of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules of the selected remedy, in 
half a teaspoonful of water, and give a teaspoonful every 
five or ten minutes. 

If not relieved in half an hour, prepare another remedy, 
and give in the same manner. 

BREAST PANG {A7tgina pectoris). 

Breast pang is an intermittent affection, coming on in fits 
at irregular intervals, and is one of the most painful and 
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most fatal of all diseases. The fit commences suddenly, 
usually when the patient is walking, with a severe lancina- 
ting or stabbing pain, generally behind the lower part of 
the breast-bone, extending in the direction of the left nipple. 
The constrictive suffocating sensation which accompanies 
the pain, compels the patient to stop, and, in the course of a 
few minutes, if quite be observed, the attack goes off. The 
first attacks are comparatively slight, and of short duration, 
no particular inconvenience being felt when they are over ; 
but, after a time, they become more severe, and continue 
much longer ; the pain extending to the arm, and even to 
the ends of the fingers, generally on the Jeft side only, though 
sometimes it extends to both, accompanied with a feeling of 
numbness, which prevents the use of the arm. Occasionally 
the neck, the left jaw, and even the ear, are affected, the 
speech being slightly impeded, and the anxiety and suffocat- 
ing sensations are frequently so severe, that the patient dreads 
immediate death. Wherfthe disease has advanced to this ex- 
tent, the fits last from half an hour to an hour, or even longer. 
The respiration is usually very little affected, though it may 
be sometimes a little more frequent than natural. The pulse 
is in some cases natural ; in others quick, strong, irregular, 
or intermitting. The face may be either pale or red ; some- 
tim.es pale, or with a sallow tinge. The skin may be hot, or 
covered with a cold clammy sweat. 

After the termination of a severe attack, the patient ex- 
periences a feeling of fatigue, and soreness of the parts 
affected ; and the sensation of numbness continues for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Treatment. 

Of the narcotic stimulant remedies, we have opium bella- 
donna, ammonia 

Anstie says : " Indisputably at the head of all this class 
of remedies, stands opium ; as given against neuralgia, we 
may consider its form in morphia. 

Opiates administered by the stomach can, after all, be 
40 
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only considered as palliative. The mention of the injection 
of morphia under the skin, called hypodermic injections, has 
thrown an entirely new light on the use of opium is an anti- 
neuralgic. For the purely nervous forms of angina pectoris, 
sulphuric ether is said by Dr. Anstie, to have no equal. Of 
external remedies the following will prove useful : 

Chloroform, ..... i ounce. 

Sweet oil, ...... 6 ounces. 

Apply freely along the course of the nerves. 

Relief has been found in mustard plasters applied over 
the chest and between the shoulders. 

The diet should be nourishing. It is absolutely necessary 
that it should be as abundant as possible without deranging 
digestion. Fatty matter should be insisted upon ; if it cannot 
be taken in one form, it must be in another. Great import- 
ance must be given to the wearing *of warm flannel under- 
clothing, thick shoes and wraps when exposed to cold and 
damp weather. The violence of the pain is abated by inhal- 
ing five (5) or six (6) drops of nitrate of amyl. Relief is 
obtained by sending a current of electricity through the 
heart. 

Dr. Murrell has tested nitro-glycerine in three severe 
cases, with a success quite equal to that afford by nitrite of 
amyl. He gives one minum of a one per cent solution every 
three hours on sugar or in a little water. 

Dr. Masalitinoff treated by Sculptor's clay a severe case 
^ of angina pectoris of four years' standing, in a patient aged 
22, suffering from old postrheumatic insufficiency of the 
mitral and aortic valves. Of late, the anginal paroxysms 
appeared two or three times weekly, always at night, re- 
turned from two or four times weekly, lasting from fifteen to 
sixty minutes, and preventing the patient from sleeping. 
Quinine, amyl-nitrite, arsenic, valerian, etc., entirely failed to 
relieve the agonising pain. Dr. Masalitinoff ordered the ap- 
plication of cakes of moist sulptor's clay to the cardiac region 
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twice a day. From the very first appplication, the patient 
felt greatly relieved, slept soundly through the night, and on 
the next day no traces of pain remained. At the end of 
three weeks, the patient remained entirely free from any 
cardiac pain ; he was now scarcely recognisable ; he became 
strong, cheerful, and gained in weight. The author used 
'home-made' sculptor's clay in the case. He took finely 
ground plaster-of-Paris, and moistened it with water, thus 
making a soft paste, which he spread on a piece of linen and 
applied to the painful region. 

Loewenfeld relates a case of angina pectoris in which 
galvanisation proved beneficial. The patient, a man, aged 
47, was subjects to attacks of the disease occuring every 
month or two. These were characterized by excited res- 
piration, oppression, small frequent pulse, sternal pain radiat- 
ing in the lefi: arm, convulsive tremors of the limbs, and 
lasted about one hour. The heart was normal The con- 
stant current was applied for one minute to each side of the 
neck along the course of the pneumogastric. The sense of 
oppression was immediately relieved. Ten such applications 
in the course of three weeks were followed with complete 
freedom from the attacks during more than two years. 

Mulberger was summoned to a severe case of this nature. 
After watching it for a little, noticed that the patient in- 
stinctively pressed both hands against the cardiac region. 
As the usual household remedies had been tried before his 
arrival, he determined to follow up this instinctive action. 
He therefore had the patient stripped, and, throwing his left 
arm round the thorax, began to press and rub the forepart 
of the thorax with the back of his right fist, giving every now 
and again a smart blow over the heart. Immediately on his 
commencing this treatment, the patient expressed himself as 
feeling relieved, and encouraged him to carry it out energetic- 
ally. Dr. Mulberger does not pretend to explain the rationale 
of this treatment; but says It may have some analogy to the 
massage of spasmodically contracted muscles. This was the 
patient's second attack. No abnormality could be detected 
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in the heart's action after the attack, such as exertion, which 
caused the first. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Palpitation of the heart and great anguish ; 
feverish heat, particularly in the face ; rapid beating of the 
heart while the pulse is slow ; stitches and oppressive acting 
in the region of the heart, as if from a heavy load ; the patient 
cannot breathe well in an erect position. 

Belladonna. — Palpitation of the heart with Irregular pulse ; 
great anguish about the heart ; oppression of the chest. 
May be given after aconite and before lachesis. 

Spigelia. — Violent beating of the heart, with a sense of 
suffocation, and spasms of the chest, increased by sitting, and 
bending the chest forward. May be given in alternation with 
Pulsatilla. 

Pulsatilla. — Palpitation of the heart and great anguish, 
dimness of sight, and difficulty of breathing, particularly 
when lying on the left side, anxiety and burning pressure in 
the heart. 

Bryo7iia. — Breathing difficult on account of stitches in 
the chest, with palpitation of the heart, and violent oppres- 
sion. May be given after aconite when acute rheumatism 
of the limbs has been transferred to the heart. 

Arsenicum. — Violent beating of the heart with great 
anguish and restlessness ; great heat and burning of the 
chest with cold limbs ; in such a case give in alteration with 
veratrum. 

Arnica. — Stitches in the heart from the left to the right 
side, with fainting fits ; quivering of the heart with pain ; as 
if it was squeezed together. 

Lachesis. — Irregularity of the beating of the heart ; great 
anguish about the heart with heaviness on the chest ; great 
weakness. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules of the selected remedy in 
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twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful 
every half an hour or hour until relief is obtained. If the 
remedy does not relieve in one or two hours select another, 
and give in the same manner. A mustard poultice may be 
applied to the breast, and the feet placed in hot water, and the 
patient well covered. 

Mustard plasters applied to the chest and between the 
shoulders. The greatest quiet must be observed. 

DROPSY. 

Dropsy is an abnormal collection of watery fluid in the 
areolar tissue, or in the serous cavities of the body. It is not 
a disease per se, but a symptom, yet one, obvious and pro- 
minent, comprising often apparently the whole complaint. 
It may be external or confined to internal parts. It may be 
sudden or gradual in its developement. We will now con- 
sider some of its forms. 

ABNORMAL DROPSY (aSCZtes). 

The term ascites is now confined to dropsy of the peri- 
toneum (the coating of the bowels). Although cysts within 
the abdomen, often produce great distension, and imitate 
ascites in some of its most pronounced symptoms ; yet they 
constitute a different affection, having a different origin and 
requiring a different treatment, when connected with the 
ovaries they are called ovarian dropsy, and will be spoken of 
under that head. 

The water accumulates first at the lower part of the belly, 
which gradually enlarges, and the swelling goes on increas- 
ing until the entire abdomen becomes very prominent, tense 
and shining. The swelling may be observed to gravitate 
towards the side on which the patient leans ; and if the left 
hand be placed on one side of the belly, and a smart tap be 
given to the opposite side with the right hand, the water may 
be felt fluctuating. There are in most cases considerable thirst, 
loss of appetite, and dry cough, and the urine is scanty and 
of a dark brown color. When the water has accumulated to 
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a considerable extent, the breathing is oppressed, and the 
face and parts of the body not consecutively infiltrated be- 
come much emaciated. 

In some cases, the feet and ankles are swollen before any 
change is observed in the size of the belly ; but in general 
the lower extremities are not affected until the abdominal 
dropsy has existed some time, 

Dropsy, as we have lalready mentioned, is almost invari- 
ably a symptom of organic disorder, and, therefore, in order 
to direct the treatment on scientific principles, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the organ affected should be known. 
In general, there are well-marked symptoms of visceral ob- 
struction, before dropsy makes its appearance, and, after it 
is considerably developed, the general appearance of the 
patient allows a sufficiently accurate opinion to be formed 
with regard to the organ which has given rise to effusion. 
When the belly is much enlarged, and the lower extremities 
swollen, while the arms and upper parts of the body are em- 
aciated, the face being at the same time thin, sharp, and of a 
sallow dingy color, it may be inferred that the liver is dis- 
eased, or at all events, that the cause of dropsy is situated in 
the belly ; on the other hand when the face is bloated, the 
lips swollen, so that the mouth remains partially open, and 
the eyes appear as if pertruding from their orbits, there is 
every reason to suppose that the obstruction is in the chest, 
and that, most probably, the heart is diseased ; and this 
opinion will be strengthened, if it be ascertained that the 
dropsical swelling commenced at the feet and ancles, and 
subsequently extended to the belly. The reverse of this 
takes place when dropsy arises from inflammation of the 
peritoneum, or from obstruction of the liver, or of any other 
abdominal organ ; here the swelling of the lower extremities 
of the body is always a consecutive symptom. 

Diagnosis. 

The only conditions which is likely to be mistaken for 
ascites is pregnancy. From this state it maybe distinguished 
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by the fluctuation ; the uniformity of the tumor ; the lateral 
pressure and distension of the abdomen on lying on the back ; 
the oppression of breathing on lying down, so as to raise the 
pelvis and abdomen higher than the chest ; the thirst ; the 
paucity of the urine ; the dryness of the skin ; which charac- 
terize effusion into the abdomen. And, on the other hand, 
the absence of the pecuHar symptoms of pregnancy assists us 
in forming a correct diagnosis. 

When the dropsical accumulation becomes very great, 
much uneasiness and general disturbance in the system arise 
from the mechanical irritation which it causes by its pressure 
on the organs of the abdomen. Respiration becomes short 
and anxious ; the stomach will admit of but small quantities 
of drink or food ; the fibres of the abdominal muscles yield, 
and the whole abdomen becomes sore and tender to the 
touch, and a dry and short cough generally comes on in the 
advanced stage of the disease. 

Treatment. 

A cathartic of fifteen (15) grains of jalap, thirty (30) 
grains of cream of tartar, half a (^) grain of podophylHn for 
a dose and repeat every six hours, if the patient is able to 
stand it, if not, once a day or three times a week. Elater- 
ium, in one quarter (^) grain doses, thrice daily, has been 
pronounced by Bartholow as the prince of remedies in 
this form of dropsy. For a diuretic use, ten (10) grains 
of nitrate of potassa, three times a day. For a tonic, 
tincture of Peruvian bark or tincture of iron. The very best 
nutritious diet must be used, but that which is easy of diges- 
tion ; fluids should be taken very sparingly. Thirst may be 
quenched by using little lumps of ice, or by taking cold water 
in small quantities. Moderate exercise must be taken, and 
every means employed to promote the general health. 
Sponge baths should be taken daily, The spirit vapor bath 
—and Dover's powders at night. When the water begins to 
recede from the abdomen, a bandage must be appHed around 
it, loose at first, but gradually made tighter, so as to support 
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the abdomen ; this must be worn for somethne after the 
water has all disappeared. 

It has been found that if the bandage be made of flannel 
and previously soaked in a strong solution of salt, and dried 
again before it is applied — that it is of great advantage. 
The power of such a bandage would be still more enhanced, 
by imbuing it with a strong infusion by squills or other 
diuretics. 

It is often the case that after the water has passed out, 
and in fact, before the abdomen seems tender ; when this is 
the case, a liniment of oil of origanum, two (2) drachms, 
aqua ammonia, four (4) drachms, alcohol, six (6) drachms, 
and sweet oil, two (2) ounces. Mix. Should be applied once 
or twice a day, for several weeks, over the whole abdomen. 
After the water has been removed from the chest, and the 
cathartics stopped, the bowels may be kept open by the use 
of the syringe. 

HomcBOpathic treatment 

Apis Mellifica has performed wonderful cures, and is valu- 
able when the following symptoms are present : a sense of 
fullness, or suffocation in the chest ; difficult breathing ; pain 
and tenderness of the abdomen. 

Arsejzic. — Countenance pale and waxen ; cheeks, lips, 
and eylids bluish and puffy ; mouth and tongue dry ; urine 
scanty, dark and turbid, or slimy ; great prostration ; fainting ; 
palpitation of the heart ; difficult breathing ; loss of appetite ; 
heaviness and stiffness of the limbs and body. 

Digitalis. — Especially when the dropsy is caused by dis- 
ease of the heart ; also when there is paleness of the face ; 
swelling of the eyelids ; irregularity of the bowels ; sharp 
stitches in the region of the heart. 

Apocyfitcm. — This is an exceedingly valuable remedy in 
all forms of dropsy. 

Other remedies are asparagus, cantharide, mercurius, 
cannabis, indica, china. 
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AdniinistKation of remedies 

Give a dose of selected remedy every three or four 
hours, in urgent cases ; but in chronic cases, once or twice 
a day. If the globules are used, give six (6) at one dose. 
If the solution is used, dissolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful for 
a dose. 

ANASARCA, OR GENERAL DROPSY. 

General dropsy is either acute or passive, and consists in 
in the effusion of serum, or the watery part of the blood, into 
the cellular substance situated beneath the skin. 

Passive general dropsy may arise from any of the debilitat- 
ing causes above mentioned, but occurs most frequently from 
disease of the heart or some internal organ. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the fluid is thrown out slowly ; the face, or the feet 
and the ancles, are swollen at night ; and the parts pit on 
pressure, which is a characteristic symptom of the affection. 
At the commencement of the disease, the swelling disappears 
in the morning ; but after some time becomes more perman- 
ent, and gradually ascends higher until the whole body is af- 
fected. While the dropsy is gradually increasing, the face 
and eyelids become sallow, swollen and bloated ; the breath- 
ing oppressed ; and the pulse frequent, weak, and sometimes 
intermitting. There is considerable thirst, the urine is scanty 
and high-colored, the appetite greatly diminished, the bowels 
are constipated and towards the termination of the disease, 
there is great debility, and the mental faculties are much 
impaired. 

Acute general dropsy commonly arises from some cause 
capable of suddenly checking perspiration, or it comes on 
during convalescence from scarlet fever or measles. This 
form of dropsy is decidedly inflammatory, and may result from 
exposure to cold, wet, or any of the ordinary causes of the 
inflammation. It is ushered in by shivering, full or hard 
pulse, headache, thirst, and heat of surface. These symp- 
toms, in the course of twenty-four hours, are followed by 
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dropsical swelling, which generally appears first in the face, 
and shortly afterwards extends to the trunk and extremities 
of the body. In most cases, there are well marked inflam- 
matory symptoms accompanied with head-ache, a sensation 
of tightness about the chest, and difficulty of breathing ; but 
sometimes there is very little general excitement, and the 
pulse may not arise above the natural standard dropsy, at- 
tended with inflammatory symptoms more or less acute fre- 
quently follows scarlet fever, both in children and adults ; and 
the one disease may supervene upon the other in the course 
of a few days or weeks. Acute general dropsy is usually 
associated with inflammation of some internal organ ; but 
cases are occasionally met with in which no local disorder can 
be traced. 

Treatment. 

No remedy can be given with propriety without pre- 
viously ascertaining whether or not it co-exists, or is kept up 
by disease of an internal organ. The passive or chronic 
form of the affection is very seldom independent of organic 
disease ; but cases do occasionally occur in which it arises 
from living on poor or unwholesome food, then the treatment 
ought to consist in a more generous diet. When it is con- 
nected with chlorosis, (green sickness), ten (lo) drops of the 
tincture of steel are to be taken three times a day, in a little 
water. 

In all cases of dropsy from the above or other direcdy 
debilitating causes, not depending on organic disease, such 
as loss of blood, weakness induced by ague, protracted 
fevers, dysentery, and other diseases, a nutritious diet, 
tonics, and mild diureties, should be given. A preparation 
' of iron, as above may be given ; a grain of quinine, three 
times daily. 

The general health must be well looked after ; feeding, 
exercise and bathing must be attended to carefully and per- 
severingly. 

Bandaging the limbs in some cases proves of the greatest 
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advantage by preventing inflammation and suppuration w^hile 
at the same time it promotes absorption. 

Small punctures may often be made v^ith advantage in 
cases of great distention. The quantity of liquid which es- 
capes even from a few of these minute wounds is sometimes 
astonishing, and the relief to the patient indescribable. After 
puncturing, the limbs should be frequently bathed with an 
infusion of mullen leaves and oak bark, in order to prevent 
inflammation and ulceration from following, which sometimes 
become troublesome. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite is of service at the outset of treatment, when the 
feverish excitement is very predominent, but specially re- 
quired in sudden attacks of acute or inflammatory dropsy, in 
persons of full habit of body, and vigorous frames, and should 
be given during the continuance of any fever symptoms. 

A dose every two hours, preceding promptly with other 
treatment when the heat of the skin and agitation of the pulse 
becomes moderate. 

Arsenicum. — Most valuable in dropsy, whether acute or 
chronic, and the utmost service in dropsy of the cellular tis- 
sue, as the result of severe and mismanaged acute and in- 
flammatory diseases ; or in chronic and protracted cases, 
gradually induced in shattered constitutions ; or those which 
depend upon organic diseases of the heart or any other im- 
portant organ. 

A dose, for the acute symptoms every half an hour, or in 
very urgent cases in five, ten, fifteen or twenty minutes until 
reaction takes place ; subsequently extend the intervals to 
three, six or even twelve hours, according to the greater or 
less urgency of the case. In chronic cases, night and morn- 
ing for a week ; then pause six days after which resume the 
course. 

China is a useful remedy in cases dependent upon an en- 
forced condition. A dose against the paroxysms every three 
hours, until decided amelioration or change. 
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Phosphorus is also useful in general dropsy, or in that ac- 
companying inflammation of the lungs. A dose every two 
hours, and subsequently every six. 

Mercurius is occasionally of much service in some chronic 
cases of dropsy, dependent upon organic disease of the liver 
»or spleen. 

A dose, for the acute symptoms, every three hours, for 
chronic cases, night and morning. 

Crotalus. — General dropsy, swelling of the whole body ; 
oppression of the chest, not permitting a recumbent position, 
and dropsy of the chest in old people. A dose every six or 
twelve hours. 

Sulphur is of pre-eminent service in the cure, especially 
in scrofulous constitutions, or when dropsy accompanies 
inflammatory disease, or when other medicines are lim- 
ited in their efficacy. If as an intermediate remedy — a dose 
the first thing in the morning, repeat the dose after twenty, 
four hours ; then pause four days and return to such treat- 
ment, as may appear appropriate. For consecutive treat- 
ment, every morning, the first thing, then again after ten days 
and again after a week. 

In the chronic forms, warm clothing is indispensable, and 
a high and dry residence. Vapor baths, and tepid packing, 
are also of service to promote perspiration. Cold water is 
often the most grateful drink, and may be allowed if desired. 
Medical rubbing and oxygen inhalation are frequently of 
the greatest efficacy. Tapping with the lancet is sometimes 
necessary for temporary relief. 



THE EYE. 

AND ITS AFFECTIONS. 

A much greater knowledge of the eye and its diseases 
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has been diffused during the past few years among medical 
men, than ever before. 

Our sight, hke our hearing, is used with so little conscious- 
ness, that we do not realize its importance and value until it 
is impaired or lost. With regard to the eyes, the old pro- 
verb especially holds good, that an ounce of preventive is 
worth a pound of cure. We will, therefore, try and point 
out what preventives every one can employ, and what cures, 
every one can avail themselves of. To do this, however, you 
must learn a little anatomy and a little physiology. 

Suspended in the bony cavities either side of the nose are 
the eyeballs, moving freely around their centre of motion. 
Make a sudden movement of your finger towards them, and 
down close the lids for protection. One circular muscle 
around the lids does this, and another raises the upper lid to 
disclose the globe again to our view. For further protection 
from dust, dirt, and insects, are the lashes fringing the edges 
of the lids. Unlucky is the person with whom these do not 
grow naturally, but turn in and rub on the eyeball, and still 
more unlucky will they finally be if they continue to pluck 
out the offending hairs, instead of submitting to the slight 
surgical operation which eradicates them permanently or re- 
places them in proper position. 

Covering the inner sides of the lids and the front of the 
eyeball, is a sack-like, delicate, and very vascular membrane, 
which the anatomists call the conjunctiva. Lay your fingers 
on the cheek, and draw the lower lid gently down while the 
person looks as much upwards as possible, and we shall see 
about the v/hole extent of the lower portion of the conjunc- 
tiva, and thus if any foriegn substance is there it will readily 
be detected and easily wiped away with a fold of a soft rag or 
handkerchief. Both lids have a piece of cartilage in them 
to stiffen them, like pasteboard, and keep them fitting close 
to the eyeball. The upper portion of this conjunctival sack 
can only be seen by turning over the upper lid. The way to 
do this is to let the person look down with the eyes closed. 
Taking hold of the lashes with one hand, and applying a pen- 
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cil, or some small, round, smooth object, over the lid above 
the globe, we lift the lashes out and up, warning the person 
to still keep looking down. The lid will suddenly turn over 
with a little spring from the bending of the cartilage. In 
this way nearly the whole of the conjunctival sac will be ex- 
posed, and any foreign body wiped away as above described. 

If no friend or oculist is by to do this, take hold of the 
lashes of the upper lid, and draw it forwards and down 
wards over the lower one, blowing the nose violently with 
the other hand at the same time. It is probably not 
very generally known that by immediately pressing the finger 
against the tear passage at the inner corner of the eye, and 
keeping the finger there for about a minute, the foreign sub- 
stance will in most instances disappear at once. Do not rub 
the eyes before practicing this method, as if the eye is irritated 
or inflamed, it is extremely difficult to remove anything from 
that extremely delicate organ. 

Stowed away behind the eyeball, just under the outer and 
upper edge of the bony orbit, is a gland which secretes the 
tears, from which they flow over the globe, and keep it washed, 
the act of winking, rubbing it clear of secretion. The eye 
would not be dry if this gland was removed, for the conjunc- 
tiva secretes a certain amount of tears, only the person could 
not then cry. 

What becomes of the tears? 

A little row of glands are situated in the edges of the 
lids, which secrete a sort of oil and wax, and these keep the 
lashes soft, and form a wall to prevent the tears flowing over. 
Thus the fluid runs along to the inner angle, where the lids 
do not meet closely, but have a round space between them. 
Now draw the upper or lower lid a little away from the globe, 
and look sharply at a little prominence near the inner angle 
of the lids, and you will notice a minute opening, which is 
the entrance to the delicate tubes leading into a sac close to 
the nose, and out of this opens a tube through which all the 
tears finally reach the nose. If any of these tubes or passages 
are closed, the tears must, of course, run over on to the 
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cheek, causing- a " watery eye." The longer this lasts, the 
longer will the best skill of the oculist be called upon to 
remedy it, and the longer will the patient require to exercise 
both patience and perseverance. Modern surgery has, how- 
ever, fortunately done much to abbreviate this time. The 
litde glands in the edges of the lids, which secrete this wax 
you may see by drawing down the lower lid. They look 
like little yellow streaks. Both these and the glands which 
secrete the oil, and keep the lashes soft, are liable to inflame, 
especially after measles in children. The lids are red and 
sore and swollen. Without seeking advice, it is not well to 
apply to them anything more than sweet oil, or perfectly 
fresh butter without salt. If the complaint lasts any length 
of time the lashes are liable to be lost, or to grow wrong, 
which may produce no end of trouble, and even destroy the 
sight of the eye. The surgeon's best skill is then required 
for the patient. 

You have now learned something of the natural protec- 
tions of the eyeball. With the lids wide open we can see 
about one-half of the globe, which, as you notice, looks like 
a white marble with a watch-glass set in the front. The 
"white of the eye," is the strong, fibrous, enveloping coat 
which gives the eyeball its shape and protects its contents. 
The anterior sixth of this coat is perfectly transparent, and 
protects in a more convex form. It is called the cornea, and 
was formerly thought to be set in the other portion as your 
watch glasses are set in their cases. The microscope, how- 
ever, has shown us a still more beautiful arrangement, 
namely, that the same fibre which, as a part of the sclerotic, 
or white coat, is white and glistening, becomes perfectly 
transparent in the cornea. The idea that the clear part of the 
eye was literally a portion of the white of the eye, seemed 
so impossible, that the above notion of the watch glass was 
naturally suggested ; till the microscope showed, as is often 
the case, that truth is stranger than fiction. The cornea is 
much thicker and tougher than you would imagine. It 
measures (25) of an inch in thickness being rather more than 
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the sclerotic. In the Hving animal it is one of the most trans- 
parent objects in nature. 

Now you have learned to remove any foreign substance, 
which is in the conjunctival sac, above or below. This mem- 
brane called the conjunctiva, covers all the eyeball we can 
see, up to the clear part of the eye, where it stops, and only 
a most delicate layer runs over the cornea, in order that iL 
may remain perfectly transparent. Any foreign substance does 
not long remain on the conjunctiva covering the globe, but is 
soon rubbed off on to the lids, and will there be found. You 
see the necessity of the cornea being clear, to let in the light. 
Substances which blow into the eye, and adhere to the cornea, 
do not generally penetrate its tissue, and are, therefore, 
pretty readily removed. No hard substance should be used 
to do this with, as considerable damage may be done to the 
eye, and great pain caused. 

Take a strip of paper not stiffer than ordinary writing pa- 
per, about a quarter of an inch wide, and roll it up as if you 
were going to make a candle-lighter. Look at the lower end, 
and you see it comes to a point. With this point now you 
may safely attempt to remove any foreign substance from the 
cornea. The tears which will flow soften the paper, and pre- 
vent injury to the delicate covering membrane of the cornea. 
But it is very different with foreign substances flying into the 
eye with force, such as pieces of metal, particles of emery 
or stone, or thorns from plants, etc. These penetrate the 
cornea, and hold in as fast as a nail driven in a pine board. 
If it simply adheres or just sticks into the cornea, a magnet 
will often remove a piece of iron when touched to it. A 
workman with a jack-knife trying to remove a particle of 
steel imbedded in the cornea, is like another trying to remove 
a headless tack from a board with a spade ; the difference 
being that another board is more readily obtained than an- 
other cornea. Many a day's work is lost, and often even the 
sight of an eye, from the ignorant neglecting to apply im- 
mediately to a surgeon, who alone can safely remove a for- 
eign body imbedded in the cornea. Every hour lost under 
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such circumstances is future trouble as well as present pain. 
A single fold of cotton or linen, wet with cold water and laid 
over the eye, is all that is needed until surgical help can be 
obtained. Let us here emphatically warn you never to put 
an " eyestone " in the eye to remove a foreign substance, 
notwithstanding you may find them for sale in some of our 
so-called respectable apothecary shops. 

Now look through the watch-glass of the eye, and you 
will see that which gives the eye its color; namely, the 
iris or rainbow. Hold your hand over a person's eyes 
while he closes them, and then remove it suddenly when he 
opens them, and you will see the hole through the iris, called 
the pupil, become suddenly smaller, or contracting. ^ The 
iris is a vascular and muscular membrane, placed exactly 
like an optical diaphragm behind the cornea, attached at its 
circumference, where the sclerotic joins the cornea, and bathed 
by the aqueous humor which, almost like pure water, fills the 
space between it and the cornea. The circular muscular fi- 
bres of the iris around the edge of the pupil, by contracting, 
reduce the aperture upon the stimulus of light penetrating 
the eye, and the radiating muscular fibres dilate it again 
when this stimulus is removed. The pupil is therefore larger 
in the dark than in the light The use of the iris is prob- 
ably entirely physical to regulate the amount of light and cutoff 
all rays entering too obliquely. The posterior surface of the 
iris is covered with a black pigment. The anterior surface re- 
flects light and is iridescent. When there is but little pig- 
ment among the fibres, the posterior thick layer reflects to 
us a blue or gray, and when a considerable mass of pigment 
is scattered through the texture, then we have a brown or 
dark eye. The action of the iris, in reducing or enlarging 
the pupil, is not under the control of the will. In childhood 
the pupil is large, and gives expression to the eye ; in old age 
it is small, and the eye " lacks lustre," as we say. There is 
a plant the extract from which dropped into the eye, or ap- 
plied to the skin in the neighbourhood, or taken internally, 
-auses the pupil to enlarge, and gives sparkle to the eye, in 
41 
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consequence of which it received the ItaHan name of "bella- 
donna," or lovely lady. Simply applied to the eye it is not 
dangerous, but it is a very powerful poison when taken into 
the system, and many an accident has happened from it. 

Its alkaloid is called sulphate of atrophia. Atrophia is, how- 
ever, one of the most important helps the oculist has to 
avail himself of, as we shall see further on. The pupil is, as 
we have said, a hole in the iris, and looks black, — just as a 
small hole in a closed box looks black. Atrophine makes this 
hole larger, for the surgeon to look into the eyeball. 

For further study of the anatomy of the eye, the reader 
is referred to the chapter and plates on the eye, in Part I. 

The space between the iris and the cornea, is filled with 
the aqueous humor — almost pure water. The iris thus floats, 
as it were, in this humor, and by dilating or contracting 
makes the pupil, the hole through it, larger or smaller, ac- 
cording to the amount of light the eye is exposed to. 

The pupillary edge of the iris lies against the anterior 
surface of the crystalline lens — to be described presently. If 
we cut an eye in two, and turn over the front half, we shall see 
surrounding this lens a radiated disk composed of from sixty 
to eighty minute folds, thickly covered with a black pigment, 
reminding us of the circular row of black seeds in some fruits or 
vegetable. These are called the ciliary processes, and are 
highly vascular. They may be considered as a continuation 
of the black choroid coat lining the white sclerotic. Their 
free ends in front come up to, but do not touch, the edge of 
the crystalline lens. 

Let us now examine this, the most important dioptical 
occular apparatus, the crystalline lens. You see it lies just 
behind the iris, the edge of the pupil being in contact with 
it. The human lens is double convex transparent body, about 
one-third of an inch in diameter, and one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness, much more convex on its posterior than its anterior 
surface. It is enclosed within a capsule of perfectly transpar- 
ent material, which, although dense, allows fluid to pass 
through it. The proper structure of the lense itself varies 
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with age, — in the infant it is soft as jelly, and in old age as 
hard as wax. With this increasing hardening of age there 
is a gradual change of the shape of the lens, it becomes flat- 
ter, and its two surfaces alter their relative curve. The lens 
increases in density as we go towards its centre. It is com- 
posed of fibres arranged side by side in concentric layers, 
and running from one pole to the other. These fibres are 
flattened, ribbon-like filaments, with interlocking serrations 
at their sides, The complexity of the arrangement of the 
fibres seems to be greatest in man, and less as we descend in 
animal scale. When this crystalline lens is opaque, it is 
called cataract, and the person cannot then see, because the 
light cannot pass through it to the inside of the eye. In 
children and young people, cataract is often soft, like sago 
or rice, and then when the oculist pricks the capsule, which 
holds it, the aqueous humor runs in, and absorbs or melts it 
and the patient will again gradually have sight. In old 
people, cataract is hard, like wax, and the only safe way the 
the oculist has of removing it is to cut a hole in the eyeball 
and take it out entire. Modern surgery has been quite suc- 
cessful in accomplishing this very delicate operation. People 
often mistake and speak of an opaque spot on the clear part 
of the eye, or cornea, but catarct, as you see, is a very differ- 
ent thing. Most all of the quack eye-waters sold in the apo- 
:thecaries' shops under one doctor's name or another's, con- 
tain sugar of lead, Now if the surface of the cornea is rough 
and abraded, as it is very apt to be in many diseases of the 
eye, a solution of sugar of lead put into the eye will finally 
make an opaque deposit of lead in the cornea, so that the 
unfortunate purchaser of those quack eyewaters is apt to be 
permanently more or less blind ; the removal of this deposit 
by the oculist being difficult, and often impossible. 

The crystalline lens has been called one of the humors of 
the eye. Behind and in contact with it is the humor, called 
the vitreous, which may be described as a transparent jelly- 
like mass filling the interior of the eye. Its density is hardly 
greater than water, and is composed in 98.40 parts of it. 
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Anatomists and physiologists have thus far failed to make 
evident its structure. It is, in natural condition sufficiently 
consistent to retain the impression of the lens, and the ciliary 
processes, when they are removed from it ; some of the black 
pigment of the latter generally adheres to it. It is sur- 
rounded and enclosed by a delicate perfectly transparent 
glass-like membrane called the hyaloid, and this latter be- 
comes^ of interest to us, as we shall now see. It is also 
called the limiting membrane, separating the retina from the 
vitreous. Where it comes round up to the ciliary processes, 
it divides into two layers, the posterior turns in and forms the 
concave anterior surface of the vitreous humor on which lies 
the crystalline lens, the anterior layer runs forward over the 
ciliary processes and passes to the anterior capsule of the 
lens, into which it is inserted. Cutting open a fresh eye, 
and looking into the front half, it will be seen as a zone 
around the lens. An old anatomist named Zinn discovered 
it, and it bore his name. The purpose of this structure being 
now known and understood, it has received a name which in- 
dicates its anatomical relation to the other parts, namely, 
suspensory ligament of the lens ; by it the lens is held in its 
position. 

Now let us here pause a minute and consider the aggreg- 
ate of what has been so far described. The limpid aqueous 
humor contained within the perfectly transparent convex 
cornea, gives us a plano-convex lens. The iris lined with 
black pigment, and pierced with an opening, capable of alter- 
ation in size, represents an optical diaphragm. The crystal- 
line, a double convex lens of greater density than the aqueous, 
behind the iris, completes the necessary optical apparatus to 
form a camera obscura, which the eye in realty is. A camera 
obscura is, an apparatus formed of a dark chamber, having 
an aperture in one of its walls, where is fitted a convex lens, 
and within the chamber is some appropriate surface on which 
will be painted, in inverted position, a perfect little picture of 
all outside objects within a certain range. Optically we may 
regard the cornea, aqueous humor, and lens, as one double 
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convex lens. But where is the apparatus or membrane cor- 
responding to the recipient surface of the camera obscura ? 
It is the retina, the true sentient portion of the organ of 
vision. It is called the third coat, and lies in contact with 
the limiting or hyaloid membrane we described externally 
being against the pigment layer covering the dark choroid. 
It lines the interior of the globe up to the posterior end of 
the ciliary processes. In natural condition it is almost per- 
fectly transparent, and will therefore allow the light coming 
into the pupil to pass through it to the pigment layer. 

The optic nerve, as it comes from the brain through the 
cranium into the orbit, and so to the eyeball, is a compact 
bundle of an innumerable number of nerve fibres. The mass 
of them together, where they enter the eyeball, form a round 
spot, called the optic papilla ; from here the fibres pass off 
colorless, on the inner surface of the retina. More of them 
go towards the central point of the back of the eye where the 
line strikes the retina, and where vision is best, and fewer 
towards the peripheric parts, as far forwards as the retina 
extends. 

No greater mistake has been made than that of regard- 
ing the retina as a sort of expansion or spreading out of the 
optic nerve. In reality the fibres of this nerve are merely 
the conductors from the retina as a sort of expansion or 
spreading out of the fibres of the optic nerve. In reality the 
fibres of this nerve are merely the conductors from the retina 
to the brain of certain sensations, as the telegraph wires 
transmit thought. The optic nerve fibres do not receive the 
impression of light but simply transmit it to the brain. If they 
did, then their aggregate, the optic papilla, where they pass 
out from the eye, would be the most sentient part ; but in 
reality this portion is insensible to light, and is the cause of 
the blind spot. To prove this, close your hands with thumbs 
up ; hold the two thumb nails, side by side at arm's length, 
shut your left eye, and look steadily at your left thumb nail 
with your right eye ; now keeping your eye fixed, move 
away the right thumb nail from the other, and when the dis- 
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tance between the two is about six or seven inches, the right 
thumb nail will suddenly disappear to appear again when 
moved a little further. The reason of this is that the picture 
of the thumb nails then falls on the optic nerve, where it 
enters the eyeball, and where, of course there is no retina, 
only optic nerve fibres bound up together like a skein of fine 
silk. 

- Stand with your eyes about ten inches from a pane of 
glass that has dust on it, and look out of the window at dis- 
tant objects, you will, of course, see everything quite plainly. 
Now keeping your head in the same position, look at the 
pane of glass. You will probably feel a sensation of effort 
in the eyes ; and the nearer you bring your face to the glass 
the greater will be this feeling, till finally, when too close, 
they all " blur." Now look at the landscape again, and you 
will find there will be an appreciable time before objects look, 
clear. When you use your opera-glass, you find you have 
to screw it one way or the other, according as you are look- 
ing at near or distant objects. The eye has to be changed 
in the same way. Take a strong magnifying glass in one 
hand, and a white card in the other ; stand a little way from 
the window, and let the light fall through the glass on to the 
card, and when you have got it at the right distance you 
will see a bright little picture of the window sashes and the 
objects outside. 

This picture will be upside down ; and moving the glass 
a very little backwards or forwards, makes the picture as is 
painted on the retina in the human eye, as we said when 
comparing it with a camera obscura. 

This adaptation, or an accommodation, as it is called, we 
compared to the screw on an opera glass which adjusts the 
focus to the distance of the object we are looking at. The 
accommodation we showed was accomplished by the lens 
changing its shape, and this it does from its own elasticity, 
when the ciliary muscle, by contracting, slackens up the sus- 
pensory ligament of the lens. We also saw that the eye had 
the power of gradual adjustment, precisely as we can turn 
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the screw of the opera glass, or push in or out the tube of 
the spy glass or microscope. The use of the eyes, therefore, 
to see near objects, in reading for instance, is a muscular ef- 
fort, and consequently subject to the general laws which gov- 
ern muscular activity. This at once explains to you what 
the eye ''feeling tired" means. You can hold out at arm's 
length a half-pound weight without fatigue for a certain length 
of time, but beyond a certain length of time it is impossible. 
Exactly the same with the use of the eyes, in reading, for in- 
stance, the muscular effort of accommodation is experienced 
almost without sensation, till pushed beyond its power, when 
the ciliary muscle suddenly ceases to act, and the lens to be 
changed in shape, the consquence of which is, that the letters 
run together, or are blurred, because the picture on the ret- 
ina is not sharply defined, in other words out of focus. The 
muscular effort then to adjust our eyes, is accompanied with 
fatigue, and if pushed further, with pain, we are forced to 
stop and rest. Now, although man's most complete bodily 
development is at about 30 years of age, this muscular power 
of adjustment or accommodation is greatest in childhood, at 
about 10 years of. age, and becomes gradually less with ad- 
vancing years, not, perhaps so much from want of power in 
the ciliary muscle as to the lens becoming less elastic, and this 
not so readily or perfectly assuming a more convex shape 
when the pressure on it by the ligament is relaxed. We 
know that in infancy, the lens is almost like jelly, and in old 
age as hard as wax. This gradual loss of the power of ac- 
commodation, is not naturally noticed until it is sufficient to 
affect our ordinary occupations, such as reading, writing, and 
other fine work ; this it does generally somewhere between 
40 and 45 years of age. Then we see our friends holding 
the newspaper further off, turning their backs to the window 
to get a brighter reflexion from the page, etc. After the 
fatigue of the day the evening paper cannot be read with 
ease, as before, the letters run together, and the eyes are 
tired and painful. After a few minutes' rest the paper can 
be read, but again soon blurs. This is the commencement 
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of "old sight," which does not come suddenly, as often sup- 
posed, but is only noticed when it arrives at that degree 
which affects our ordinary occupations. This loss of accom- 
modation goes gradually on until we cannot see any near 
objects, while the power for distant vision remains as in child- 
hood, or but little impaired, because the rays from distant 
objects are parallel, and the eye focuses them on the retina 
without the necessity of accommodation. 

When letters begin to blur in reading, and our eyes be- 
come fatigued, we need spectacles. The convex glass con- 
verges a little the too diverging rays, and then the eye can 
focus them on its retina. As the power of accommodation 
is gradually lost with Increasing age, the eye will need, from 
time to time, a stronger and stronger glass. And here I 
would warn you against choosing your own glasses, or hav- 
ing them selected for you by a travelling spectacle peddler, 
or village clockmaker, or jeweller. At present the com- 
munity have not learned to make any distinction between oc- 
ulist and optician. The first Is the one who, like physician, 
can by his tests find out what glass, or whether any is re- 
quired, whilst the optician, like the apothecary, puts the glass 
ordered in the frames, and following the instructions of the 
oculist as to fitting these to the face. An honest optician 
would no more think of changing the glass ordered, than an 
apothecary the medicine in the prescription. The oculist's 
advice, moreover, will save his patient buying more than one 
pair of spectacles. 

There is more danger from not wearing glasses than from 
using them too strong. You should be able to read this 
print at 14 inches from the eye, and if you must hold it off 
further, or push your glasses down on the nose, then they 
are not strong enough for you. You probably have heard 
or know of some very old people putting away their spectacles 
and reading again without them. The reason Is, that the 
pupil in old age becomes so small that the rays of light which 
come Into it are practically parallel, and these the eye will 
focus on its retina without accommodation, or glass in front 
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of it. Besides this there is a change which takes place in the 
lens, causing it to become more swollen or convex, which is 
the forerunner of cataract ; this will also have the effect of 
the person not requiring or being able to use his glasses as 
previously, for it is just what takes place during accommod- 
ation. There is nothing miraculous or remarkable in old per- 
sons not using glasses. 

We have considered the refraction and accommodation of 
the normal eye, and its natural change from advancing 
years. 

NEAR SIGHT (^Myopid). 

The front part of the eye, lens, etc., is the same as a 
normal eye. But as the back part of the eye is elongated, 
giving the eyeball an egg shape. Hence the parallel rays of 
light from distant objects coming to a focus in front of the 
retina. Then the rays cross and reach the retina so as to 
give a confused picture. Rays of light coming from a near 
object are diverging, and these the near sighted eye can 
focus on its retina, the longer or- more egg shaped the eye, 
the more short sighted it is, and the nearer must objects be 
brought to be distinctly seen. Now if we can make the par- 
allel rays of light from distant objects diverging before they 
come to the eye, then they also will be focussed on the ret- 
ina. This we can do by a concave glass which spreads them 
out. The glass renders it capable of seeing distant objects, 
and its own power of accommodation, just as in the normal 
eye enables it to adapt itself to near objects. There are 
some popular delusions and mistakes to be noticed here, in 
reference to near sightedness or myopia^ as oculists call it. 
In the first place a shortsighted person is congratulated that 
he will have good eyes in old age and not need to wear 
glasses. This is a mistake, they will always have to wear 
glasses to see distinctly in the distance ; if, however, they 
have been accustomed to wear spectacles, they will, instinct- 
ively, as age comes on, push them up on to the forehead 
when eating their dinner or perhaps, reading, etc. Another 
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fallacy is that a near-sighted eye is always a strong one. 
There are many near-sighted persons, born so, who gothrough 
life wearing the appropriate glasses, and using their eyes as 
freely, and with as little concern or consequence as any other 
person. This may be called fixed myopia, and is hereditary, 
— the girls generally following the mother, and the boys the 
father, as respects their sight. Where, however, near-sight- 
edness comes on in youth and increases, or increases from 
birth, then it is a very serious trouble, and often leads to to- 
tal blindness. The use of the eyes for near objects increases 
near-sightedness, which may be due to the bulging out of the 
back part of the eyeball. Bending over the desk or piano is 
very bad for near-sighted people. What I said in reference 
tt) the selection of spectacles, applies still more strongly here. 
The striving for a higher and higher standard of education 
is the cause of the increasing number of near-sighted people 
in our communities. It is difficult to lay down any definite 
rule as to the use of spectacles. Every person whose eyes 
are not normal had better consult some scientific oculist. 

People only slightly near-sighted may go without glasses, 
taking care to hold the book up, and not bend over it, or the 
desk. People considerably near-sighted had better wear ap- 
propriate glasses for convenience and safety. Those very 
near-sighted, especially if increasing, should never wear 
glasses except ordered by a scientific oculist. They never 
should select them, themselves. It will be better to let the 
physician consulted choose the profession or occupation for 
a very near-sighted person, than to have the eyes break 
down, or partial blindness come on after a profession is 
learned. 

OVER-SIGHT (^HypermetropicC). 

A condition of the eye exactly the reverse of what we 
have just described. It is a source of much evil when not 
understood, and corrected by the proper spectacles. Such 
an eye is so from birth, and does not increase with old age, 
but is subject to the same change as a normal eye undergoes 
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with years. This eye is the reverse of the myopic eye ; it is 
flatter even than the normal eye. Hence, unlike the nor- 
mal one, it cannot, when quiet even focus the parallel rays 
from distant objects on the retina, and they fall behind it. 
They must be made converging in order to focus on the ret- 
ina, and without a glass this can only be done by changing 
the shape by accommodating. If the eye has to accommod- 
ate for distant objects, it will of course have to do much 
more so for near objects. The muscular effort of accom- 
modation will soon fail and give rise to what is known as 
"weak eyes." The convex glass placed in front of the eyes 
conveys the parallel rays somewhat, so that the eye can then 
focus them on its retina, without accommodation of the lens, 
which can be reserved to focus the diverging rays from near 
objects. These convex glasses, therefore, as you see, are im- 
mense helps to the over-sighted eye, rendering it, thereby, 
like a normal one, and relieving it from fatigue and over 
work. You have learned now that it may be just as neces- 
sary for an oversighted young person, perhaps even a child 
at six years of age, to wear convex glasses, as for a near- 
sighted person to wear a concave glasses. From general 
ignorance and prejudice the unfortunate children who are 
over-sighted are not allowed to wear spectacles, because they 
are found to be like "grandpas." But you have learned 
that although old sight, and over-sight need convex glasses, 
they are not the same condition of the eye. 

SQUINTING (^Strabismus), 

A very important truth modern science has taught us is, 
that squinting or turning the eyes inwards, is due, perhaps in 
ninety cases out of the hundred, to over-sightedness. Let us 
explain why. When we look at near objects we turn the 
eyes in, and at the same time accommodate the crystalline 
lenses. These two acts are intimately associated. The 
more we turn the eye in, the more we can accommodate. 

Now, if we turn the eyes too far in, we see things double 
{binocular vision). The over-sighted youth must accommod- 
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ate Strongly ; he lets, therefore, one eye turn farther in than 
the other ; and, to avoid seeing double, suppresses the image, 
as it is called ; that is, neglects to regard it, and perceives 
only with the other eye. But the moment this happens the 
squinting eye begins to lose its power of sight, which may 
increase till it is quite blind. Test, for yourself, any child 
who has squinted a time, and you will be surprised to find 
how poor its sight is in the squinting eye. What can be 
done for this ? Why, the oculist, by a slight operation can 
cut the muscle, drawing the eye too far in, and then it turns 
with its fellow, and sight will wholly or partially return in it. 

I NDiSTiNCT VISION {cLstigmatisiit) . 

Indistinct vision, can be remedied to peculiar and properly 
selected glasses. This is caused by the clear part of the eye, 
the cornea, not having the same curve in all directions, so 
that the rays of light coming in a horizontal direction, do not 
come to the same focus as those coming in a perpendicular 
direction. This difficulty is found quite frequent, there being 
many people to whom, for example, the upright portion of a 
cross is not so clear as the horizontal, or the reverse. This 
impairment of vision can be remedied by glasses ground to 
meet the irregularity of the cornea ; they are called cylind- 
rical glasses ; and it requires patience, knowledge, and care 
on the part of the oculist to prescribe them ; but the improve- 
ment of sight amply repays the time given by both the afflicted 
one and the oculist. 

Of the class of diseases of the eye, known as inflammatory 
forms it will be necessary to notice only the most common 
forms. 

STY ON THE EYELID {Hovdcoluni). 

This is a small boil which forms on the margin of the eye- 
lids, or on the lids. The matter forms in two or three days 
and the abscess bursts. A poultice of bread and milk, or 
linseed meal, wrapped* in thin linen cloth, should be applied 
to the eye until the matter forms. After it has discharged, 
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on going to bed, for two or three nights, a Httle diluted 
nitrate of mercury ointment. Salt and water will sometimes 
prevent the return of these parts. 

Homceopathic treatment. / 
Pulsatilla. — Is the most important remedy. Give a dose 
twice a day. If this does not relieve, give mercury, in alter- 
nation with hepar sulphur or staphysagria. A dose, two or 
three times a week, of one of these remedies will sometimes 
prevent their appearance. Calcarea carbonica may be given 
in the same manner. 

FALLING OF THE EYELID, PARALYSIS i^PtOsis). 

This may be caused by exposure to cold air, intoxication, 
violent mental excitement, blows on the head, exposure to 
the direct rays of the sun, and tumors within the brain. 
In this affection the muscles of the eye are generally paral- 
yzed also, so that the eye cannot be moved, but stands per- 
fectly still, or else is turned out towards the temple. 

Treatment. 

Mercury is sometimes used until the mouth is affected. 
Warm poultices applied to the eyes will be found beneficial. 
Rubbing the forehead, temple and eyelid with aromatic spirits 
of ammonia has a good effect in some cases. 

Homceopathic tT-eatrnent. 

The remedies adapted to this complaint are spigelia, 
belladonna, sepia, opium, cocculus, nitric acid. This com- 
complaint should only be treated by a competent physician. 

WEEPING, OR WATERY EYE. 

This complaint is caused by the obstruction ot the lach- 
rymal duct, or the gland in which the tears are created. The 
patient's attention is first attracted by weakness of the eye, 
and tears gathering in the inner angle of the eye, the tears 
being much increased by the cold air. This may be continued 
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for months or years, and is a source of great annoyance. Ab- 
scesses may be formed on the side of the nose, and the bones 
of the nose may become affected. 

The lachrymal duct is lined with 
a continuation of the membrane of 
the nose, and in case of colds, this 
membrane is liable to become thick- 
ened so much, as to fill the duct. 
When it becomes permanently filled 
a small all metallic tube may be in- 
serted, and is found to answer the 

1. The laclirymal pland. i r- » 

2. Tho ducts by wliicli its secretions tne pUrOOSC perieCtly. 
are con veyed to tlio eye. 

3. The jmucta lachi yinalis. 

4. The lachrymal duct. 




T}'eatme7it. 

Fomentations of chamomile tea or poppy leaves some- 
times relieve. Bathing the parts with brandy and water, or 
pure brandy, is beneficial. The diluted nitrate of mercury 
ointment may be used, in some cases, by inserting a piece the 
size of a hemp seed in the inside of the lid and rubbing it along 
the edges. 



Homceopathic treatment. 

If the watery eyes arise from a general weakness of the 
organ, euphrasia and spigelia maybe given in alternation, 
every two or three hours, a dose of six (6) globules. The 
other remedies are belladonna, pulsatilla, calcarea, carbonica, 
silicea, and sulphur, which may be given in the order named, 
a dose six (6) globules every day. 



INFLAMMATION OF THE EYELID, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE 
MARGINS OF THE LIDS. 

The eyelids may become inflamed from taking cold, and 
other causes, and frequently the edge of the eyelid will be 
inflamed without affecting the whole lid. 
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Treatment. 

A teaspoonful of milk with a bit of fresh butter mehed in 
it may be used as a wash for the eyes in the morning when 
they are glued together, smearing the lids and rubbing then 
with the fingers gently. Afterwards a piece of soft sponge, 
wrung out in water, should be held at the eyelids for some 
minutes, and the eyelids are then opened without pain to 
the patient. When the lids are open, the matter should be 
gently removed. 

Warm applications of poppy heads or chamomile flowers 
may be used once or twice a day. Poultices of bread and 
water with a little fresh butter or olive oil, enclosed in a small 
bag and laid over the eyelids will be found very useful. 
Raw potato poultice is one of the best applications, scraping 
fine and applying freely. Slippery elm applications are also 
excellent. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Where the inflammation and pain are great, and 
the lids are swollen, hard and red, with heat, together with a 
sensation of burning ; there being also a copious secretion 
of mucus in the eye and nose. 

Belladonna. — If Aconite is not sufficient, give this when 
there is a feeling of burning and itching in the lid, with swol- 
len eyelids which stick together, and bleed -freely when 
opened, and also when the edges are turned to the outside 
and feel as if paralyzed. 

Hepctr sulphur. — If there is a sensation of laceration or 
bruised feeling in the lids on touching them, with sensitive- 
ness to the light ; this may be given in alternation with mer- 
cury, aconite or belladonna. 

INVERSION OF THE LIDS (^Entropion). 

In this complaint the eyelashes and the margin of the 
eyelids are moved towards the ball of the eye, and cause 
great pain and inflammation. When it has existed for a con- 
siderable time, the cornea is re-ndered opaque, prominent 
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and indurated, or ulceration and even complete loss of vision 
result. Relaxation of the skin of the eylids, in consequence 
of previous chronic inflammation, disease of the meibomian 
glands, and the cicatrices of ulceration, or wound on the pal- 
pebral conjunctiva form the general exciting causes of the 
disorder. 

Ti^eatment. 

Removal of the eyelashes will give at least temporary 
relief. Collodium applied to the outside of the lid is useful. 
Alum coagulum made as follows, is useful when painted 
under the eye lid : Take the whites of two eggs, and shake 
them with fragments of alum to form a coagulum. 

HomoeopatJiic treatment. 

Pulsatilla is one of the most serviceable medicines in 
entropion, and is frequently sufficient to effect a cure. 

In other cases borax has been found useful. 

CJiamomilla may also prove efficacious, particularly where 
the malady has originated in disease of the glands. 

EVERSION OF THE LIDS {ectropioil). 

The affection consists in a retraction or eversion of the 
eyelids, causing their internal surface to turn outwards. 
There are two species of the disorder ; one occasioned by 
relaxation of the lining of the eyelids, produced by violent 
inflammation ; the other is caused by contractions of the 
skin covering the eyelids, or of that in the vicinity, induced 
by the cicatrices of confluent small pox, burns or wounds. 

In the former variety,, the morbid swelling not only pushes 
the margins of the eyelids from the ball, but renders them 
everted ; In the latter, the edges are primarily displaced to 
some distance from the eye, and afterwards turned entirely 
outwards, along with the whole of the afl"ected eyelid. 

In both varieties the eyeball, from being exposed, and 
submitted to constant irritation, is rendered dry and inflamed, 
the tears escape over the cheeks, vision is impaired, ai^d 
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sometimes ulceration or opacity of the cornea supervenes. 
The conjunctiva, from the same circumstances, becomes 
thickened freely, and finally indurated. 

Treatment. 

This must be treated by a surgeon, by skin grafting or 
by a plastic operation — as the cure can only be attainable by 
an operation. 

CATARRHAL OPHTHALMIA. 

This is the most common form of ophthalmia in adults, 
and proceeds, as its name imports, from the influence of at- 
mospheric vicissitudes, and especially from cold and damp 
night air. The inflammation in this variety of the disease is 
confined chiefly to the conjunctiva, and meibomian glands. 
The patient complains of pain, intolerance of light, and a 
constant sensation of sand in the eye — which latter feeling 
may be regarded as a diagnostic symptom of this variety of 
ophthalmia. In mild cases, the redness of the eye is not 
very great, and is most conspicuous in the conjunctiva lining 
the eyelids. The flow of tears is always much increased ; 
and in severe cases, the secretion often becomes opaque and 
purulent. The headache, in this variety, is seldom very 
severe, and the febrile excitement is generally mild, and in 
slight cases altogether wanting. 

Treatment. 

In the acute stage of the inflammation, benefit will fre- 
quently arise from the use of warm soothing fomentations to 
the eye. A weak infusion of poppy, or simply warm water 
and milk, may be used for this purpose. Emollient and 
soothing, warm applications must not, however, be continued 
too long. When the disease early assumes an almost solely 
congestive character, a few drops of the vinous tincture of 
3pium, or of solution of zinc, or nitrate of silver, will often 
ifford much relief. The nitrate of silver is decidedly the 
nost effectual local application in this variety of opthalmia. 
42 
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Four grains of this article dissolved in an ounce of distilled 
water, forms a solution of a proper strength ; "a large drop 
of which is to be applied to the eye by means of a camel- 
hair pencil. The instant that it touches the eye the salt is 
decomposed, and the silver precipitated over the conjunctiva. 

A compress of linen is to be moistened with tepid water 
and laid over the closed eyelids. I have used this application 
with marked benefit in several cases, after the acute stage of 
the inflammation had in a degree subsided. 

In some instances of a general irritable habit of body, the 
ophthalmia will continue to grow worse under the ordinary 
measures, "the irritability increasing as the strength fails." 
In cases of this kind recourse must be had to calomel and 
opium in combination, or opium with small doses of tart, an- 
timoniaor ipecacuanha. From three (3) to four (4) grains of 
Dover's powder, with the sixth (}^) of a grain of calomel, 
may be given every three or four hours, at the same time that 
the above exciting applications are madeto the eye. Blister- 
ing on the back of the neck, particularly after proper de- 
pletion, will almost always assist materially in the reduction 
of the inflammation. 

In violent and protracted cases of the disease, the inner 
surface of the upper eyelid sometimes becomes rough, with a 
species of hard fungoid elevations, resembling a state of sar- 
coma of the conjunctiva. Where this occurs it should be 
lightly touched with lunar caustic or a piece of sulphate of 
copper — the eyelid being held up from the eyeball for a minute 
or two after application. 

Ophthalmia sometimes assumes a strictly periodical form. 
The attack in such cases is usually attended with intense suf- 
fering ; and under the usual antiphlogistic plan of treatment 
is apt to continue a very long time. In instances of this 
form, leeching, blood-letting, and cooling applications never 
fail to do harm. The appropriate means consist of the same 
remedies that are employed in intermitting neuralgia, or in 
the ordinary intermitting fevfer ; and there can exist but 
little doubt that all these forms of periodical disease are con- 
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generic affections. Quinine, bark and arsenic, will, in general, 
speedily arrest the progress of the present variety of oph- 
thalmia. 

Or, instead of lotions, the eyeball may be frequently syr- 
inged with a weak solution of alum, (two (2) grains to the 
ounce,) or vinegar and water ; at night the edges of the eye- 
lids are to be smeared with a small portion of citrine ointment, 
or the following red precipitate ointment. 

r 

Red precipitate, 12 grains. 

Fresh butter, (butter not salted), . . i ounce. 

Reduce the precipitate to a very fine powder, and mix it 
carefully with the butter. 

Sometimes this ointment will produce a great deal of 
irritation, when the strength should be reduced by adding 
half art ounce of pure butter, or by diminishing the mercury 
to eight (8) grains. At the commencement of the disease 
the bowels should be cleared out by two or three active 
purges ; and, during the treatment, an occasional dose of 
cpsom salts, with the liquor of the acetate of ammonia, 
should be given, so as to produce two evacuations, at least, 
every day. 

Sulphate of zinc, four (4) grains to an ounce of water, 
will also sometimes answer. When the pain and headache 
have passed away, a weak solution of nitrate of silver should 
be used, as the following : 

Water, ...... 2 ounces. 

Nitrate of silver, i grain. 

Mix. 

Poultices of poppy leaves maybe applied to the eyes when 
the pain is very severe. 

Homceopathic treatment 

Cold water should be frequently applied to the eye, by 
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means of a few folds of soft linen cloth, laid loosely over the 
eye and surrounding parts. A weak solution of sulphate of 
zinc, or nitrate of silver, may be used, in the proportion of 
one (i) grain to an ounce of distilled rose water. 

Aconite. — Lids red and swollen, the ball is very red, pupils 
dilated, watering of the eyes, cheeks flushed, dread of light, 
pressing, stinging and burning pains in the eyes ; the eyeball 
feels bruised and pressed into the orbit ; the eyes are hot 
and filled with scalding tears, or very dry with stinging and 
smarting of the lids, pressure or sharp beating or stinging 
pains in the head and temples, great mental excitement. 

Belladonna. — Redness, swelling and protrusion of the ball 
of the eye, swelling of the lids, discharge of scalding tears, 
or dryness of the eyes, flushed cheeks, throbbing of the ar- 
teries of the neck and temples ; skin hot and dry, sharp pains 
in the sockets, extending into the brain, burning and smart- 
ing in the eyes, heaviness, pressure and throbbing of the ball 
and eyelids, tearing pain in the eyes from within, outward ; 
dizziness and obstruction of vision, the pains worse on mov- 
ing the eyes, with sparks and black spots before them. 

Euphrasia. — When the pain is in and above the eyes, and 
in the head, and is aiso of a very pressing character. It may 
be used for the same symptoms as belladonna, when bella- 
donna does not relieve. 

Nux vomica. — When the eyes are bloodshot, with a sen- 
sation as of sand in the eyes, tongue coated, redness of the 
lids of the eyes, with a stiffness and itching, and a discharge 
of burning tears, and headache every night. 

Pulsatilla. — May be given after aconite has subdued the 
worst inflammation, but there still remains severe, tearing, 
stitch-like pains, with great sensitiveness to light. 

' PURULENT INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES {ConjuHCtivitis OY 

ophthalmia^. 

Under this head may be included the Egyptian ophthal- 
mia, gonorrhoeal ophthalmia and the purulent ophthalmia of 
new-born children. The disease is essentially the same as 
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the one which we have just described, differing from it only 
in being much more severe, and being excited by the appli- 
cations of some contagious matters to the eye-ball. The in- 
flammatory symptoms in purulent ophthalmia are always vio- 
lent ; the inflammation soon extends over the lining mem- 
brane of the eye-lids, and terminates, within a very short 
time in a copious discharge of yellow matter, (pus,) whence 
the name purulent ophthalmia is derived. The eye-lids soon 
begin to swell, in this form of the disease, and completely 
close over the eye-ball, so as to render it very difficult to ex- 
amine the state of the eye. This is particularly the case in 
purulent ophthalmia of infants. From the rapid and severe 
nature of the inflammation, the membrane of the conjunctiva 
soon becomes thickened, and is raised up from the eye-ball 
by a net-work of vessels, distended with red blood, or spots 
of extravasated blood may be seen underneath the lining 
membrane of the eye. The secretion of purulent matter may 
go on for ten or fourteen days, or even longer, after which 
the discharge becomes thinner ; the blood-red appearance 
of the eyeball diminishes, the swollen state of the eyelids 
gradually subsides, and with it the discharge of pus, until the 
disease at length entirely disappears. But, in many cases, 
the inflammation extends to the deep parts of the eye ; the 
cornea bursts, and the vision is not only lost, but the patient's 
countenance is disfigured by the more or less complete des- 
truction of the eyeball, and closure of the eye lid over it. 

In the early stage of purulent ophthalmia, the constitution 
is not much disturbed ; but we must not be deceived by 
this fallacious appearance ; as the disease advances and ex- 
tends to the deep parts of the eye, it is attended by severe 
pain in the eyeball, coming on in paroxysms ; frequent pulse^ 
and loss of sleep at night ; but the skin is seldom hot, nor do 
the general symptoms bear any proportion to the severity of 
the local disease. 

GONORRHCEAL OPHTHALMIA. 

Gonorrhoeal ophthalmia arises from the contact of gonorr- 
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hoeal matter with the eye, and is exactly similar in its course 
and symptoms to common purulent inflammation of the organ. 
It is a very severe disease, and often destroys the sight, be- 
yond recovery, within fourty-eight hours. 

THE PURULENT OPHTHALMIA OF CHILDREN. 

The purulent ophthalmia of infants is generally caused 
during the birth of the child by the application to the infant's 
eye of some matter, which proceeds from the genital parts of 
its mother. About the third day after birth, the child's eye- 
lids are observed to be glued together by thick matter ; soon 
afterwards, yellow pus, in great quantities, flows from be- 
tween the eyelids, which are very much swollen, and of a 
bright red color ; the eyes are very sensitive to light, and in 
order to avoid its irritation, the child keeps the eyelids con- 
stantly shut, and offers the most obstinate.resistance when 
we endeavor to separate them. As the disease goes on, the 
whole surface of the eye is covered with a net-work of bright 
red vessels, concealed, however, by a thick coat of matter, 
and if active measures have not been adopted, the eyeball 
bursts, or sight is very considerably damaged, within ten or 
twelve days. 

Treatment. 

The principles of treatment for purulent ophthalmia, are 
the same as for severe inflammation of the eye ; we shall, 
therefore, only add here, certain directions, which are ren- 
dered necessary by the peculiar nature of the inflammation. 
Local blood-letting, the use of purgatives and sudoriftcs, as 
before described, will serve to diminish the inflammation ; 
but it can only be subdued by local treatment. A most im- 
portant point is to clean away the yellow matter, frequently 
and completely, from the surface of the eye, by injecting with 
a syringe the tepid solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Corrosive sublimate, . . . . i grain. 
Muriate of ammonia, 6 grains. 
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Wine of opium, 
Water, 

Or, 

Corrosive sublimate, 
Vinous tintc. of opium. 
Rose-water, 



2 drachms, 
8 ounces. 

grain. 
I drachm. 
4 ounces. 



During the day, tepid eye-wash should be constantly ap- 
plied over the eye-lids, by means of some lint, or linen rag, 
completely covered by a piece of oiled silk. The best lotion 
which can be used, is a solution of lunar caustic, (four (4) 
grains in an ounce of water). When the pain is consider- 
able, the eye must be frequently fomented with a warm de- 
coction of poppy-heads, and the eyelids may be prevented 
from sticking together by the use of red precipitate or citrine 
ointment. From the commencement of the disease, it will 
be proper to apply blisters behind the ears, or to the nape of 
the neck. 

The margins of the eyes may be gently bathed in warm 
water, and mercurial ointment smeared under them at night. 

Homceopathic t7'eatment. 

As a local application, sulphate of copper may be applied 
to the lids occasionally, as often as the irritation caused by 
the application will allow, bathe with milk and water and 
give the eyes complete rest. 

CHRONIC INFLAMMATION FROM SCROFULA, ETC. {ScVofuloUS 

Ophthalmia, or called by some exanthematous ophthalmia. 

This disease is chiefly confined to children under eight 
years of age, but is met with sometimes in adults. The most 
marked symptom is great intolerance of light, the lids being 
closed so that it is almost impossible to seethe eye, the head 
being constantly turned away from the light. There is not 
much redness of the ball, but there are little spots of lymph 
or ulcers on the surface. If the disease is not arrested, the 
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eyes are gradually destroyed from these ulcers. The system 
is feeble, languid, and the digestive organs are deranged. 
The treatment of this disease should be undertaken only by 
a competent physician. 

The symptoms of the exanthematous ophthalmia are very 
characteristic ; for, besides being connected with eruptions 
and confined to young people, the excessive intolerance of 
light, the enormous secretion of tears, and the relief from 
forcibly squeezing the eyes, are symptoms quite peculiar. 
The patient can scarcely hold up his head, and if he is de- 
sired to open his eyes, he is affected exactly as if he were 
looking on a mirror, reflecting a bright sunshine, every at- 
tempt causing a profuse gush of tears, and being instantly 
succeed by a violent and involuntary squeezing of the eye- 
lids and knitting of the brows. He excludes all light, not 
only by holding down his head and squeezing the eyelids to- 
gether, but by pressing a handkerchief firmly on them or 
by resting his face against a chair in some dark corner of the 
room. The intolerance of light is always more severe in the 
morning ; but in the afternoon it sometimes remits so much 
as to allow the patient to open his eyes and see to a very 
considerable degree for some hours. The tears arc of an 
acrid and irritating quality so that the cheeks, alae of the nose, 
and lips, often become inflamed, swelled, and sometimes cov- 
ered with pustules and cutaneous ulcerations. 

Treatment, 

Purgatives are indispensable in this affection, where the 
abdomen is tumid and tense, and the alvine discharges of an 
unnatural character. 

The following syrup may be used to remove the scrofu- 
lous taint from the system : 

Yellow parilla root, .... 2 pounds. 

Burdock and yellow dock, each, . . i pound. 

Bittersweet and sassafras, each, . . pound. 

May apple, 2 ounces. 

Bloodroot, 2 ounces. 
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Bruise, and boil the whole in five (5) or six (6) gallons 
of water, down to one (i) gallon; add, while hot, six (6) 
pounds of sugar ; strain and bottle for use. 

To each pint, add one half (J^) drachm of hydriodate of 
Potassa, dissolved in one (i) or two (2) ounces of water. 

Take a wineglassful, three times a day. 

Apply a blister to the back of the neck or behind the 
ears. This will rapidly subdue tfie inflammation. The eyes 
maybe steamed with a solution of one (i) drachm of opium 
to a pint of hot water, or may be bathed with the liquid. A 
decoction of poppies and chamomile flowers may also be used. 
After the inflammation is subdued, the eyes may be bathed 
with a solution of alum, two (2) grains to an ounce of water ; 
or a solution of nitrate of silver, two (2) grains to an ounce 
of water, a few drops being put in the eye, once or twice a 
day. 

,The bowels should be kept open with a mild purgative, 
as mercury with chalk, or a little rhubarb or magnesia. 
Preparations of iron, sarsaparilla, and codliver oil are use- 
ful to strengthen the system. 

Homceopaihic treatment. 

For specks before the eyes give euphrasia, hepar sulphur, 
sllicia, calcaria carbonica, and nitric acid in the same manner. 

In the beginning of the attack, give aconite and bella- 
donna, as stated under inflammation of the eyelids and eye- 
ball. 

Dulcamara. — When the inflammation is caused by a cold, 
when the eyes are made worse by reading and there is dim- 
ness of sight, together with a sensation as if sparks of 
fire were flying out of the eyes. For ulcers or white specks 
on the eye balls, which remain after the inflammation is sub- 
dued, give euphrasia, hepar sulphur and silicea, each remedy, 
one week. A dose (six (6) globules) of the remedy selected, 
every evening. When silicea is given, a wash of twelve 
(12) globules of silicea in half a teacupful of water may be 
Jsed. 
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MercuriuSy pJiosphorus, causticuniy baryta c. One or more 
of these may be requisite. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE IRIS (^Iritis). 

Inflammatton ot the iris may be produced by various 
causes, but its occurrence from syphilis is incomparably the 
most frequent. 

A pinkish beh of inflammation round the cornea, attended 
with cloudiness of the humors ; constriction of very limited 
and sluggish motion of the pupil ; great intolerance of light ; 
obscure vision ; a continued deep-seated aching pain in the 
globe of the eye, forehead, and circumorbital parts ; and the 
appearance of very fine red lines and specks upon the iris, are 
the principal phenomena characteristic of this variety of 
ophthalmia. In the progress of the disease, adhesion takes 
place between the fibres of the iris, " the pupil losing its thin 
flowing edge, and becoming thick, stunted and gibbous." 
In slight cases, no other appearance of inflammation occurs 
in the eye, the conjunctiva remaining free from redness. 

The pain is often fitful, and is particularly severe in the 
evening or early in the morning. The usual sensation, how- 
ever, (except during these evening or morning exacerbations), 
is a feeling of constant painful pressure in the globe of the 
eye, with more or less of an aching pain in the temples, bone 
of the check, and forehead. In some instances, the pain in 
the eye is pulsatile, " marking every injection of the oph- 
thalmic artery.'' In very acute and violent cases of iritis, 
lymph is deposited on the iris, appearing in small yellowisli- 
red elevations on its surface ; the pupil usually becoming an- 
gular and misshapen, and sometimes entirely blocked up by 
a layer of lymph. 

It may divide into primary and secondary. The primary 
variety is commonly the consequence of syphilis, or of cold 
while the system is under the influence of mercury, and is 
distinguished from the secondary variety by " the more spar- 
ing vascularity of the conjunctiva, and the consequent more 
distinct appearance of the vascular corona round the cornea." 
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It usually comes on rather suddenly ; is attended with very 
severe pain in the orbit and head almost as soon as it com- 
mences ; and "the vision is more quickly and completely 
dimmed. In the secondary form the inflammation gradually 
extends from the contiguous tunics to the iris ; the conjunc- 
tiva is vascular and often rose-red ; the cornea much clouded ; 
the pupil retains its natural shape, or is but slightly deformed ; 
the pain is confined in a great measure to the eyeball and is 
not often very severe^ but the intolerance of light is generally 
very considerable." 

When the disease Is violent, and continues unchecked in 
its course, the iris projects forv^ards, and uniting with the 
cornea, produces corneal staphyloma. If the inflammation 
extends to the choroid membrane, retina and vitreous humor, 
vision will inevitably be lost. 

Strumous iritis is most apt to occur in children between 
the ages of six and eighteen, of a delicate habit, "fair com- 
plexion, light hair, and blue eyes." The cornea acquires a 
misty or slightly opaque appearance, with patches of red 
vessels usually appearing on its edges. A zone of pink 
vessels is formed around the cornea in various situations. 
The conjunctiva is but slightly red ; and on close inspection, 
the vessels of the salerotica are found minutely injected, and 
running in straight lines to the margin of the cornea. Pro- 
fuse lachrymation occurs, with distressing intolerance of light. 
The iris is nearly inactive, and vision is obscure. " The eye- 
brow appears to project considerably before the eye ; the 
muscles (if one eye only be affected), become thicker and 
stronger than those of the opposite side ; from their powerful 
contraction to exclude the light, and give to the countenance 
a distorted appearance. The pulse is generally quick and 
irritable ; the appetite uncertain ; the secretions unhealthy ; 
the skin dry and harsh, but variable in temperature ; the heat 
of the scalp being oppressively great, while the extremities 
are often chilled with cold." 

Treatment, 
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Mercury, bleeding and belladonna were the supports 
upon which practitioners have been taught to rely. That 
the first two agents ma.y be advantageously dispensed with 
is proved by reports of sixty-four cases ; all of which were 
cured by sustaining general health, relieving pain with nar- 
cotics, and keeping pupil dilated with belladonna. 

The object must be to check flow of blood towards the 
part, to arrest effusion of fibrine, and to procure absorption 
when poured out. To gain these ends, patient to be kept 
quiet, preferably in darkened room, and with eye protected 
from light. Sedative fomentations, if the eye is morbidly 
sensitive ; bowels to be kept regular by mercurial purgatives, 
or enemata ; opium to be given to relieve pain ; diet to be 
plain but nourishing, and free from stimulants. Iodide of 
potassium is often of great value, especially in rheumatic and 
strumous iritis. 



Iodide of potassium, . . 39 to 1 20 grains. 

Glycerine, i fl. ounce. 

Tinct. of aconite, 20 minims. 

Wine of ipecac, i ^ fl drachms. 

Juice of dandelion, .... 6 fl. drachms. 

Compound decoction of sarsapfirilla, . 8 fl. ounces. 
Mix. 

One sixth part, three times a day. 

In that dependent upon syphilis, mercury is sometimes 
more useful, though not carried to salivation. If there be 
depression, the following formula is good : 

Sulphate of quinine, . . . .4 grains. 
Diluted phosphoric acid, ... 20 minims. 

Syrup of orange 4 fl. drc^hms. 

Water, 4 fl. ounces. 

Mix. 

One small tablespoonful, three times a day. 
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When circumorbital pain is intense, relief may be afforded 
by mixing three (3) grains of powdered opium with ten (10) 
of mercurial ointment, and well rubbing the compound into 
the temple The pupil to be kept dilated in order to prevent 
the iris from forming adhesions with capsule of crystalline 
lens, by belladonna, or more conveniently by a solution of 
atropia. 

Strumous iritis is extremely obstinate in its duration. In 
delicate children, very small doses of calomel with prepared 
chalk may be given every evening, and a grain of quinine 
twice during the day. The quinine will often do more good 
ill cases of this kind than any other remedy we possess. A 
seton in the nape of the neck, or a small issue on the arm, 
will in general contribute considerably to the reduction of the 
inflammation. Suitable clothing to keep up the regular 
warmth and action of the skin is an important auxiliary. The 
patient should also be allowed moderate exercise in the open 
air; and a simple digestible nourishing diet is to be enjoined. 

Homcepathic treatment. 

Great sensitveness and pain, with agonizing distress over 
the eyebrow and in the forehead. 

Belladomia. — Indicated by the excessive photophobia, 
frontal headache. 

Mercurius. — Suffused redness ; sensation as if there was 
sand beneath the lids and was wounding and irritating the 
eyeball ; a flood of tears gushes from the eyes. 

Bryonia. — Soreness of the eyeballs to the touch. 

Gelseminum. — Excessive irritability of the eyes, with acute 
sudden pains that make the patient start. 

A solution of atropine, four (4) grains to the ounce of 
distilled water, must be used for dropping in the eye once or 
twice a day, as required to keep the pupil widely dilated, so 
as to give the iris complete rest. The patient must be kept 
in bed in a darkened room ; and when he begins to get 
about, he must wear a green shade. 
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DILATATION OF THE PUPIL (^Mydriasis). 

This derangement may be caused by disease, or by the 
action of mydriatic drugs. When this dilatation and im- 
mobility of pupil may, when seen in both eyes, be a symp- 
tom of grave brain disease, or simply the result of a rheum- 
atic attack from exposure to cold or wet. Sometimes it arises 
from overwork of the eye, especially if the eyes differ some- 
what in power. 

The treatment must depend very much upon the circum- 
stances of the case, as this affection sometimes arises from 
paralysis. Application of the extract of calabar bean, of the 
strength of four (4) grains to an ounce of distilled water, 
is of temporary and often permanent benefit. It usually at 
once produces contraction of the pupil. 

CONTRACTION OF THE PUPIL (^Myosis). 

As in persons who work on small objects as watchmakers; 
as an accompaniment of iritis, or from disease or injury of 
spinal cord. There is an obscurity of vision, especially in a 
weak light. The remedies are rest, with tonics to improve 
the general health. The use of belladonna has been con- 
demned 

Homcepathic treatment. 

Conium or gelseminum^ combined with rest. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE CHOROID (^Clwroditis). 

Cannot be correctly distinguished, except by the aid of 
the ophthalmoscope. Its symptoms are common to other 
affections. 

CATARACT. 

From the Greek word, to break down, utterly to destroy, 
Is an opacity of the crystalline lens or its capsule, or of both 
lens and capsule. 

This opacity may be caused suddenly by violence or shock 
of a blow or injury interfering with the nutrition of the lens; 
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any wound which penetrates the lens is sure to produce 
opacity. 

Infants are sometimes born with cataract. 
It usually begins to make its appearance between 50 and 
60 years of age. 

Symptoms. 

More or less dimness ot vision in proportion to the age 
and density of the cataract, the patient sees best in a dim 
light, because then the pupil is sufficiently dilated to expose 
the edge of the lens, which is usually much the less affected 
part ; so atropine dropped into the eye, improves the vision. 
In the commencement of cataract, distant objects appear 
hazy, or as if surrounded by a halo. The patient is inclined 
to look downwards and is usually able to fix the eye on objects. 
A cataract may be complicated with inflammation of iris or 
choroid, with separation of the retina, softening of the vitre- 
ous humor or amblyopia. 

The cause is considered to be faulty nutrition of the lens, 
whether accompanying general debility, the result of con- 
stant exposure to very bright light, or the use of opium or 
tobacco. 

All inflammation or a tendency to it, must be quite al- 
layed before there is any chance of operating on cataract 
with success. This complaint can only be relieved by an 
operation. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Homoeopathy, however, has remedies which are said to 
relieve some cases, and they are as follows : silicea, gravitis, 
hydriolate of mercury, calcarea, carbonicum, conium and 
digitalis. A dose once or twice in twenty-four hours. 

DULL VISION (amblyopia) y 

Dullness or obscurity of sight without any apparent defect 
in the eye. In order to ascertain whether such defect, is 
remediable by glasses the patient should be made to look 
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through a very small hole in a blackened card-board ; if this 
improves the sight, spectacles will be of service. 

Amblyopia may arise from fright, from neuralgia, from 
lead-poisoning, from temporary congestion of the brain and 
nervous strictures of the eye, or be caused by suppression of 
perspiration, stoppage of the catamenia, or it may be brought 
on by loss of blood, as after flooding, hemorrhage, prolonged 
suckling, or by severe illness. For treatment of amblyopia 
see amaurosis. 

OBSCURE VISION (^Amaurosif), 

This disease is a partial or complete loss of vision from 
disease of brain, optic nerve or retina. Reflex amaurosis 
due to remote causes, — irritation of teething, intestinal worms, 
ovarian or uterine disease, pregnancy, etc. 

Symptoms. • 

Patient's gait and expression of contenance attract atten- 
tion. The patient walks with an air of uncertainty ; the eyes, 
instead of being directed towards surrounding objects, have an 
unmeaning look — appear to be staring at nothing. In in- 
complete amaurosis, movements of iris and pupil dilated ; in 
total blindness, pupil greatly dilated and iris immovable. 
When both eyes are affected, they are often unnaturally 
prominent and of an unhealthy color. Flashes of light and 
specks appear before the eye. 

As the disease progresses towards amaurosis, the vision 
is obscured by clouds and there may be some pain. In some 
cases there is a desire for a stronger light, and in others there 
is a dryness of the eyes and nostrils. 

Amaurosis is distinguished from cataract, by the dimness 
or loss of sight being sudden, presenting an appearance of 
motes or specks covering parts of the objects. In cataract, 
the difficulty of sight increases very slowly, and it is compared 
to a mist before the eyes. In cataract will be seen a white, 
curtain-like film behind the pupil, which does not appear in 
amaurosis. 
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The signs of the approach of amaurosis are, pain in the 
forehead and temples, which diminishes as the amaurosis in- 
creases, and ceases when the blindness is complete ; dimness 
and weakness, and cloudiness of vision, sparks and motes 
floating before the eyes, annoying the patient. In reading 
or writing, a stronger light than usual is demanded. 

Causes. * 
The causes may be hereditary, or caused by indigestion, 
abuse of stimulants, suppressed discharges, gout, rheumatism 
or scrofula, typhoid fever, the use of snuff, too long continued 
nursing, excessive grief, over exertion of the sight, working 
by a very bright light, and mechanical injuries, epileptic and 
other convulsions, apoplexy, irritation of the bowels, from 
worms or other causes ; fright, pressure upon the vessels of 
the neck preventing a return of blood from the brain, the 
operation of poisonous substances, such as belladonna, stra- 
monium, opium, lead and quinine. 

Treatment. 

Attention should be paid to the general state of the health. 
If the amaurosis is caused by any difficulty with the digest- 
ive organs it should be rectified. The patient should avoid 
using the eyes especially in a strong light, keeping them 
shaded as much as possible at all times. All reading, writ- 
ing: and fine needlework must be avoided. Moderate exer- 
cise in the open air should be taken daily, and the feet bathed 
in warm water every night, and the head dipped in warm 
or cold water every morning. The diet should be nutritious 
and easily digested. 

Dr. King recommends the following pill to be taken : 

Iodine, .... . . 10 grains. 

Sulphate of morphine, . . . .2}^ grains. 

Strychnia, i grain. 

Alcoholic extract of cohosh, a sufficient quantity to form 
the pill mass. Mix, and divide into twenty (20) pills. 

43 
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Dose, one (i) pill, two or three times a day. 
If the patient is affected by the strychnia, the quantity 
■ must be diminished. He also recommends a tar plaster, ap- 
plied to the back of the neck, extending from one side of 
the spinal column to the other, and down the back to about 
the middle of the back, and the keeping up of a discharge 
a^long as the patient can endure it. 

Ho7itoeopathic treatment. 

For simple weakness of the sight, take either pulsatilla, 
sulphur, belladonna, calcarea or phosphorus. For complete 
blindness, belladonna is to be given, where the malady is 
caused by inflammation and congestion of the optic nerve, 
or some part of the brain. 

NiLx vomica. — Pupils contracted, spasmodic motion of 
the eyeball, stupefying headache, worse in the light of the 
day. 

China. — Pupil dilated and sensitive, dread of light, white 
cloud in the eye, specks floating before the eye, general de- 
bility. 

Phosphorus. — Sudden attacks of blindness during the day, 
black spots before the eyes, dimness of vision, flame of the 
candle seems to be surrounded with a green mist, distant ob- 
jects appear to be enveloped in smoke or mist. 

Stramo7iium. — Eyes staring and glistening, sense of weight 
in the eyes, objects look small, or double, sparks and specks 
float before the eyes, dizziness and headache ; especially suit- 
able where the blindness is caused by hysterics, epilepsy and 
catalepsy. 

Administration of remedies. 

Give a dose of the selected remedy morning and night, 
unless other directions are given with the remedies. 

COLOR BLINDNESS. 

Among its synonyms are chromato-pseudopsis or Dalton- 
ism, after the chemist Dalton, who first described it. Dy^- 
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chromatopsia or dichromic vision, when only two of the pri- 
mary colors can be seen. Achromatopsia or achromatic vision, 
where no color can be distinguished. Erythric vision, where 
red cannot be discerned, etc. Since this subject has assumed 
proportions so great and important in railroad, and other af- 
fairs of life, requiring quick and accurate vision, I think it 
eminently proper to give it a place here. I will give a syn- 
opsis of an article in Chamber's Encyclopaedia. 

Color blindness, a term introduced by Sir David Brew- 
ster, signifies a false vision of color. It is a defect of vision 
owing to which certain persons are either unable to discern 
a single color, such as red, or to distinguish between two 
colors, such as green and red, so that they may be said to be 
blind to red, or to be blind to one of two colors presented 
simultaneously to the eye. Daltonism, after Dalton, who 
suffered under it. It occurs in eyes whose power of vision 
as to form and distance is otherwise perfect. The late Dr. 
Geo. Wilson thus classifies the varieties of the defect. 

1. Inability to discern any color — properly so-called ; so 
that black and white — i. e. light and shade, are the only vari- 
ations of tint perceived. 

2, Inability to discriminate between the nicer shades of 
the more composite colors, such as browns, grays, and neu- 
tral tints. 

3 Inability to distinguish between the primary colors, 
red, blue and yellow, or between these and the secondary and 
and tertiary colors, such as green, purple, orange and brown. 

This third form is the most important variety of this af- 
fection. In extreme cases, although colors are occasionally 
quite correctly named, there is no certainty as to any color; 
in less severe cases colors, two colors at least, as red and 
green, and generally four as red, green, olive and brown, are 
not distinguished from each other. Yellow would appear to 
be the color which gives least difficulty to those not absolutely 
unconscious of color; while blue, if pure and well illuminated 
is readily recognized by the color blind, a few of whom in- 
deed, describe it as the color which they see the best. 
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Red appears to be the color, the want of which may be 
said to characterize all the color blind. Indeed, Dr. Wilson 
thinks this disease might properly be called ane7ythric (no- 
red) vision. He says that while the normal eye, analyses 
white light into three colored elements, one of which is red, 
the color blind eye, on the other hand, analyses white light 
into two elements, neither of which is red. The eyes of 
persons having this defect of vision, have been carefully ex- 
amined after death, without the discovery of any peculiarity. 
In consequence of the prevalence the defect, the investiga- 
tions into its nature are of the greatest practical importance. 
Railway officials, for instance, should always be tested for it, 
lest, being color blind, they should mistake the various sig- 
nals in use on lines of rail, and thus cause accidents. 

Sir John Brewster, Sir John Herschel, Professor Max- 
well, and many others have written on the subject of color 
blindness, and these works will well repay perusal. 

HOT WATER IN THE LOCAL TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE 
EYE. 

Dr. Leortus Connor (^American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences) calls attention to the value of the systematic use of 
hot water in the local treatment of diseases of the eye. He 
holds that this agent is capable of inducing persistent con- 
traction of the smaller blood vessels without having any 
irritating properties. 

How shall hot water be employed ? 

On the answer to this question hangs the probability of 
obtaining the results alluded to. 

I. The water must be as hot as the patient can com- 
fortably bear with his hand. It is a curious fact that the eye 
will habitually bear with comfort water at a temperature 
that is very uncomfortable to the nose, face, and to the hand 
applying it. To allay their fears to the use of very hot water, 
I usually tell my patients at the first that the nose will be 
scalded before any harm is done to the eye. 
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2. The water should be placed in a large vessel, before the 
patient, on a chair or other support of a height that will 
readily permit the patient to bend the body upon the hips and 
the head upon the neck to such an extent as not to prevent 
easy douching the eye by water thrown against it with the 
whole hand. Nothing should touch it but the mass of water 
thrown by the hand with force sufficient to come into firm 
contact with the eye. 

3. The amount of water in the vessel should be sufficient to 
maintain the temperature tolerable uniform during the entire 
douching. I usually direct two quarts. 

4. The length of time that the douching is to be continued 
varies with the tissues to be affected and the degree of the 
inflammation or irritation. If it be merely a superficial 
irritant, a couple of minutes three times a day may suffice. In 
deep seated inflammation, or in more chronic cases, it may 
be necessary to apply it for five minutes every hour or half an 
hour. 

The guide for direction in this respect lies in the effects 
produced in the vascularity of the tissues. If this can be suf- 
ficiently reduced by using hot water for two minutes every 
four hours ; it. is both useless and annoying to use it oftener. 
But if the use of it five minutes in every half hour is re- 
quired in order to produce the same effect, then the less fre- 
quent and less prolonged use of the water is equally unsatis- 
factory. In short, it needs to be used as " opium to quiet 
pain," in doses sufficient to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is employed. 

Only certain definite changes will be produced by it ; all 
other changes require other remedies. While the remedy is 
a simple one and readily available almost everywhere. I 
know of none that requires more good sense and more care in 
its use than the one under consideration. Unless it be thus 
employed its use will be unsatisfactory. But under no cir- 
cumstance have I observed any ill results to follow even the 
most careless or inefficient use of the remedy. But such use 
has failed to bring about the sought for result. 
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Cases are detailed illustrative of its value in diseases of 
the eyelids, conjunctiva, cornea and iris. In conclusion he 
says : 

1. Hot water locally applied has the same power over 
inflammatory processes in and about the eye as in and about 
the uterus or any other portion of the body. 

2. It has been shown by the late Dr. Pitcher, of Detroit, 
and by others since his time, that hot water has the power to 
contract blood-vessels so as to stop hemorrhage and to 
bring about a more normal state of the local circulation. 

3. It is clear that hot water materially limits acute and 
chronic inflammatory processes, stopping or preventing septic 
poisoning and suppuration by its power to destroy or to hold 
in check the superabundance of white and red corpuscles and 
and other protoplasmic elements so numerous at every spot 
of inflammation or other disturbance of local malnutrition. 

4 To accomplish these ends hot water is an invaluable 
adjuvant to our means for treating all sorts of inflammations 
of the eye or its appendages. 

5. It needs to be applied systematically, as frequently ■ 
and as hot as is needful to attain the end sought in any par- 
ticular instance. Further, it must be applied in such a 
manner as shall not do more harm than good. Thus the use 
of cloths, sponges or any similar substance that is brought in 
direct contact with the eye is likely to set up so much irrita- 
tion as to largely diminish if not absolutely destroy the good 
effects of the hot water. The best method that we have 
found for hot water to the eye is to throw it by the handful 
against the eyeball, taking it from a vessel so situated as to 
render the act easy and comfortable. At no time should 
anything but hot water come in contact with the ,eye. The 
directions given in the body of this paper more specifically, 
are such as we have found absolutely essential to obtain any 
good result, or at least, the very best results. 

6. The difficulties in carrying out this treatment are the 
amount of time and care called for by it. The surgeon who 
prescribes it must carefully watch that it is carried out ex- 
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actly as ordered it he expects the indicated resuhs. In most 
cases he will be materially assisted by the sense of relief 
from pain and discomfort so generally felt by such as faith- 
fully follow directions. 

7. As regards catching cold, the last douching should be 
taken a half hour before leaving the house by all patients not 
confined to the house. 

8. Used in the manner indicated, to accomplish the ends 
specified, hot water is an in valuable remedy in the treatment 
of diseases of the eye. It will accomplish certain indications 
of treatment more certainly, and more safely, more quickly 
and more pleasantly than any other single remedy with which 
we are aquainted. 



THE EAR. 

ITS AFFECTIONS. 

EXTERNAL EAR. 

By the external ear, we mean the expanded portion, named 
the pinna or auricle, which stands out from the head, and is^ 
commonly called the ear and the auditory canal or meatus. 
The pinna collects the sound, and auditory canal conveys it 
to the membrane of the tympanum or ear drum. The rim 
around the outside of the auricle, is called the hilex, and the 
rim inside the hilex is called the anti-hilex. The cavity 
around which the anti-hilex curves is called the concha, from 
its being hollow like a shell. The lobe or lobule is the low- 
est part of the ear, and is where the earring is worn by the 
ladies. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE EAR (^Otitis). 

Inflammation is confined to the lining membrane of the 
tube which leads to the tympanum or drum of the ear, or may 
be situated beyond the drum, in the deeply seated parts of 
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the internal ear. In the former case the affection is commonly 
called earache, which though accompanied with acute pain 
and other unpleasant symptoms, is unattended with danger ; 
in the latter the inflammation is sometimes very severe, and 
runs on to suppuration and subsequent destruction of the 
lining membrane, small bones, and other parts of the struc- 
ture of the internal ear. 

Symptoms. 

Violent burning, beating, and itching pains deep in the 
ear, redness and throbbing, and sometimes the inflammation 
afl"ects the brain, and delirium or convulsions may take place. 
It frequently follows scarlet fever and other diseases. 

Causes. 

The causes are, exposure to cold, exposing the head to a 
draught of air, or the inserting of foreign substances into 
the ear, like wads of paper and beans ; insects getting into 
the ear will also produce it. 

EARACHE (^Otalgia). 

This complaint should not be confounded with inflamma- 
tion of the ear, as it is quite a different thing, there being no 
fever present, and the pain is rather of a neuralgic or rheum- 
atic nature. The attacks come on suddenly, and are gener- 
ally of short duration ; the pain shoots over the head. 

Common earache, which is generally the result of ex- 
posure to a current of air, is attended with ringing or buzz- 
ing noises, and impaired hearing, and when the pain is very 
severe there are slight feverish symptoms ; but it seldom lasts 
beyond two or three days, and usually terminates without 
any discharge of matter from the ear, though sometimes 
matter exudes from the lining membrane of the passage lead- 
ing to the drum, during several days or weeks, and ceases 
gradually, without leaving deafness or any other bad effect. 

There is scarcely any ache to which children are subject 
so bad to bear, and so difficult to cure, as the earache. Take 
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a bit of cotton batting, put upon it a pinch of black pepper, 
gather it up and tie it, dip it in sweet oil and insert in the 
ear. Put a flannel bandage over the head to keep it warm. 

Deep-seated inflammation of the ear is a disorder of a 
more serious character ; in this case the pain is very acute, 
and the sensation of tension and heat in the ear, accom- 
panied with ringing, clanging, whistling, and various other 
sounds, is very distressing to the patient ; and the slighest 
noise or movement of the ear is almost intolerable. There 
is always more or less deafness ; the pain extends to the 
face and side of the head, and frequently the headache is in- 
tense. The skin is hot, the pulse quick and hard, and the 
appetite gone ; there is likewise thirst, restlessness, some- 
times delirium during the night, and in a word the usual 
symptoms of inflammatory fever. 

There is still another species of ear-ache, which comes on 
suddenly at regular or irregular intervals, without occasioning 
constitutional excitement. This form of the affection is purely 
nervous. 

One of the most common causes is exposure of the head to 
currents of air, and it is not unfrequently brought on in chil- 
dren by hardened wax or foreign bodies in the ear, as peas, 
cherry-stones, worms, insects, etc., and the injurious habit 
of picking the ears, is a very common cause of the painful 
disorder. 

Treatment. 

In ordinary cases of ear-ache the treatment consists in 
the frequent application of warm fomentations of the decoc- 
tion of linseed or marshmallow and poultices of linseed meal 
during the night, and in filling the ear with cotton wetted 
with laudanum and glycerine 

The mixture of tartar emetic with nitre, in doses suited to 
the age of the patient and severity of the inflammation, may 
be given in order to moderate the consitutional excitement ; 
and the bowels should be kept freely open by saline pur- 
gatives. 

t 
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The most active treatment sometimes fails in preventing 
suppuration, and the discharge of fetid matter often continues 
for months, or even many years, in spite of every means used 
to check it. As soon as the matter which has been pent up 
in the cavity of the drum makes its exit, the constitutional 
symptoms cease, and the pain abates. All that can be done 
afterwards is to prevent the matter from remaining in the 
deep seated cavities of the ear until it becomes acrid and 
irritating ; to obviate this, warm water or milk and water 
should be frequently injected, with the intention of removing 
the offending matter. Cleansing the ear in this manner 
gives great relief to the patient, and in some cases is suffi- 
cient to allow the lining membrane of the ear to recover its 
natural state, but in others the discharge continues, becomes 
chronic and requires astringent injections. 

Sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol), . . 6 grains. 
Water, . . . . . . 12 ounces. 

Mix. 

A little of this lotion (tepid) should be gently injected into 
the ear three or four times a day. A seton placed in the 
nape of the neck, or repeated blisters behind the ear may be 
found serviceable in protracted cases. The use of tonic re- 
medies to restore general health are the means indicated in 
all cases of long continued running from the ear. The most 
suitable tonics are quinine and preparations of iron, and the 
decoction of sarsaparilla has been found serviceable in many 
cases. Laudanum dropped in the ear frequently relieves 
nervous ear-ache. 

DEAFNESS. 

There are several things very commonly done which are 
extremely injurious to the ear, and ought to be carefully 
avoided. 

The ears ought never to be boxed. The passage of the 
ear is closed by a thin membrane, especially adapted to be 
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influenced by every impulse of the air, and with nothing but 
the air to support it internally. What, then, can be more 
likely to injure this membrane than a sudden and forcible 
compression of the air in front of it ? If any one designed to 
break or overstretch the membrane, he could scarcely devise 
a more effective means than to bring the hand suddenly and 
forcibly down upon the passage of the ear, thus driving the 
air violently before it, with no possibility for its escape but 
by the membrane giving way. And far to often it does give 
way, especially if, from any previous disease, it has been 
weakened. Many children are made deaf by boxes on the 
ear in this way. Nor is this the only way ; if there is one 
thing which does the nerve of hearing more harm than 
almost any other, it is a sudden jar or shock. Children and 
grown persons alike may be entirely deafened by falls or 
heavy blows upon the head. And boxing the ears produces 
a similar effect, though more slowly, and in less degree. It 
tends to dull the sensibility of the nerve, even if it does not 
hurt the membrane. Children should never be blamed for 
being inattentive, until it has been found out whether they 
are not a little deaf. This is easily done by placing them at 
a few yards distance, and trying whether they can under- 
stand what is said to them in a rather low tone of voice. 
Each ear should be tried, while the other is stopped by the 
finger. 

Many children are blamed and punished for inattention 
when they really do not hear. There is nothing at once 
more cruel and more hurtful to the character of children than 
to be found fault with for what is really their misfortune. 
Three things should be remembered : 

1. That slight degrees of deafness, often lasting only for 
a time, are very common among children, especially during 
or after colds. 

2. That a slight deafness, which does not prevent a per- 
son from hearing when he is expecting to be spoken to, will 
make him very dull to what he is not expecting. 

3. That there is a kind of deafness in which a person 
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can hear pretty well while listening, but is really very hard 
of hearing when not listening. 

The chief avoidable cause of deafness is catching cold, 
and whatever keeps us from colds, helps us to preserve 
our hearinof. We should do, therefore, those thinfjs that 
help to keep colds away ; of which the first is taking plenty 
of fresh air ; the second using enough, but not too much cold 
water all over us, taking especial care to rub ourselves 
thoroughly dry, and never to let it chill us ; and the third is 
to avoid draught and wet, especially sitting in wet clothes, or 
being in close or very heated rooms. But there are some 
kinds of cold ..especially hurtful to the ear. One is sitting 
with the ear ^posed to a side wind, as too many people do 
now on the roofs of omnibuses and so on. We should 
always face the wind then, if we are not chilled, it is hard to 
have too much of it. An other hurtful thing is letting rain 
or sleet drive into the ear, against which, if it were not that 
people do sometimes suffer from this cause, it would seem as 
if it could hardly be necessary to caution them. 

Another source of danger to the ear, however, arises from 
the very precautions which are sometimes taken against the 
last mentioned. 

Nothing is more natural than to protect the ear against 
cold by covering it with a piece of cotton wool ; and this is 
most useful if it is done only on occasions of special exposure 
as when a person is compelled to encounter a driving storm, 
or has to receive on one side of the head the force of a cutting 
wind 

But it is astonishing in how many cases the cotton wool 
thus used, instead of beincr removed from the ear when the 
need for it has passed, is pushed down into the passage, 
and remains there, forming itself an obstruction to hearing, 
and becoming the cause of other mischiefs. It should be re- 
membered, that constantly covering up the ear is adapted to 
injure it. On the whole, men, in whom the ear is habitually 
exposed, suffer, if anything, less from ear-disease than women, 
in whom it is so often covered. Nor can the " hat " be held 
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an unsafe head-dress in this respect for the latter sex. But 
it is important that there should not be frequent changes, es- 
pecially in cold weather, from a head-dress which covers to 
one which exposes the ear. It is better that the air should 
always have free access to it ; but if this has not been the 
case, the summer should be chosen to make th^ change. 

All sorts of substances are sometimes put isfto the ear by 
children who do it to themselves or to each other in ignorant 
play. If every parent and teacher warned his children 
against doing this it would not be a useless precaution. 
When the accident happens, the chief danger is that of un- 
due haste and violence. Such bodies should be removed by 
syringing with warm water alone, and no attempt should be 
made to lay hold of them or move them in any other way. 
It is enough to reflect, again, that the passage of the ear is 
closed by a delicate membrane, to show the reason for this 
rule. When no severe pain follows, no alarm need be felt. 
It is important that the substance should be removed as 
speedily as is quite safe, but there need never be impatience ; 
nor should disappointment be felt if syringing need to be 
repeated on many days before it eff"ects its end. It will al- 
most invariably succeed in careful hands, and is most affective 
if the ear is turned downward and syringed from below. 

Now and then an insect gets into the ear and causes 
great pain ; the way to get rid of it is to pour oil in the ear. 
This suffocates the insect. 

Among the causes of injury to the ear must unfortunately 
be reckoned bathing. Not that this most healthful and im- 
portant pleasure need therefore be in the least discouraged; 
but it should be wisely regulated. Staying too long in the 
water certainly tends to produce deafness and other evils ; and 
it is a practice against which young persons of both sexes 
should be carefully on their guard. But independently of 
this, swimming and floating are attended with a certain dan- 
ger from the difficulty of preventing the entrance of water 
into the ear in those positions. No cold water should ever 
enter the ear ; cold water is always more or less irritating, 
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and if used for syringing rapidly produces extreme giddiness. 
In the case of warm water, its entrance into the ear is less 
objectionable, but even this is not free from disadvantage. 
Often the water lodges in the ears and produces an uncom- 
fortable sensation until it is removed ; this should always be 
taken as a sign of danger. A knowledge of the danger is 
a sufficient guard. To be safe it is necessary to keep the 
water from entering the ear. If this cannot be accomplished 
otherwise, the head maybe covered. Wet hair, whether from 
bathing or washing, may be a cause of deafness if it be suf- 
fered to dry by itself. Whenever wetted, the hair should be 
wiped until it is fairly dry. Nor ought the practice of moist- 
ening the hair with water to make it curl, to pass without re- 
monstrance. To leave wet hair about the ears is to run 
great risk of injuring them. In the washing of children, care 
should be taken that all the little folds of the outer ear are 
carefully dried, and gently, with a soft towel. 

Improper methods of cleaning the ear. 

This is probably the most frequent way in which the ear 
is impaired ; that is, by the attempt to clean them. It ought 
to be understood that the passage of the ear does not re- 
quire cleaning by us. Nature undertakes that task, and in 
the healthy state fulfils it perfectly. Her means for cleansing 
the ear is the wax. Perhaps the reader has wondered what 
becomes of the ear-wax. It dries up into thin 5ne scales, and 
these peel off one by one from the surface of the passage, 
and fall out imperceptibly, leaving behind them a perfectly 
clean smooth surface. In health the passage of the ear is 
never dirty ; but if we attempt to clean it, we infallibly 
make it so. Here, by a strange lack of justice, as it would 
seem, which, however, has no doubt a deep justice at the 
bottom, the best people, those who love cleanliness, suffer 
the most, and good and careful nurses do a mischief negli- 
gent ones avoid. Washing the ear out with soap and water 
is bad ; it keeps the wax moist when it ought to become dry 
and scaly, increases its quantity unduly, and makes it absorb 
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the dust with which the air always abounds. But the most 
hurtful thing is introducing the corner of the towel screwed 
up, and twisting it round. This does more harm to ears 
than all other mistakes together. It drives down the wax 
upon the membrane much more than it gets out. But this 
plan does much more mischief than merely pressing down 
the wax. It irritates the passage, and makes it cast off small 
flakes of skin, which dry up, and become extremely hard, 
and these also are pressed down upon the membrane. Often 
it is not only deafness which ensues, but pain and inflamma- 
tion, and then matter is formed which the hard mass prevents 
from escaping, and the membrane becomes diseased, and 
worse may follow. The ear should never be cleaned out 
with the screwed-up corner of a towel. Washing should ex- 
tend only to the outer surface, as far as the finger can reach. 

Ear-pricks, again, are bad. If there is any desire to use 
them, it shows that the ear is unhealthy ; and it wants sooth- 
ing not pricking ; and there is another danger from intro- 
ducing any solid thing into the ear. The hand may get a 
push, and it may go too far. Many is the membrane that 
has thus been broken by a bodkin. Sportsmen sometimes 
have their membrane pierced by turning suddenly while get- 
ting through a hedge ; and it even happens that a boy at 
school may put a pen close to another's ear, in play, and call 
to him to turn his head, and the pen pierces the membrane. 
Artillerymen, and also eager sportsmen, and very zealous 
volunteers, incur a danger from this cause. It is well to stop 
the ears when exposed to loud sounds, if possible, also to 
avoid belfries when the bells are about to ring. 

Treatment for inflammation 

When the inflammation is acute, the case should be treated 
for inflammation of the ear, and the ear syringed with warm 
water, or a decoction of poppies. The better plan, is to pour 
the fluid into the ear with a teaspoon, as the syringe is likely 
to irritate and cause headache. When the discharge com- 
mences, the ear should be washed out with castile soap and 
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water, and immediately after, with a weak solution of alum, 
or sulphate of zinc, one (i) grain to the drachm of water. 
Acetate of lead, one (i) or two (2) grains to the ounce of 
water, will sometimes prove beneficial. One (i) part of 
glycerine, and five (5) parts of rose water, is also recom- 
m.ended. If the discharge is very offensive, the ear should 
be syringed with a mixture of two (2) drachms of the solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, and half a pint of water, at the 
same time using a solution of nitrate of silver, five (5) grains 
to the ounce of water. Care should be taken in the usincr 
of these applications not to check the discharge too sud- 
denly 

The ears may be syringed out with warm soap suds, after 
which an infusion of golden seal, to which a small portion of 
pyroligneous acid has been added, should be injected. The 
acid should be only used when the discharge is very offensive. 
A decoction of equal parts of golden seal, and wild indigo 
root, may be used in some cases, or a solution of sesquicar- 
bonate of potassa. 

For deafjtess. 

If the deafness is caused by an accumulation of wax, a 
small portion of olive oil should be dropped into the ear, every 
night to soften it, and the ear syringed out with water, every 
day, until the wax is washed out, and the following should be 
applied afterwards and continued for some weeks : 

Camphorated oil, .... ^ ounce. 
Soap liniment, ..... ^ drachm. 

Mix, and apply on a little wool or cotton. When it is 
caused by taking cold, the treatment for catarrh should be 
used. When caused by sore throat, inhaling the vapor of 
hot water with vinegar, will be beneficial ; and small blisters 
should be applied behind the ears. If it is caused by rheurri- 
atism, or any thing like rheumatism, the following ointment 
may be used : 
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Acetous extract of colchicum, . . i scruple. 
Prepared lard, ..... i ounce. 

Homoeopathic treatment for inflammation. 

Attempts should never be made to arrest the discharge 
by injections, as the consequences are sometimes most dan- 
gerous. If the running of the ears follows measles, give 
Pulsatilla and sulphur for four days, each remedy on two 
successive evenings, six (6) globules at a dose. If it follows 
scarlet fever, give belladonna, mercury, hepar sulphur, and 
lycopodium, in the same manner. If it follows small pox, 
mercury, lachesis, sulphur, and calcarea carbonica. These 
remedies should be given for a week or more, before another 
remedy is chosen. When the matter becomes very offensive, 
give mercurius, hepar sulphur, lycopodium, pulsatilla, or sul- 
phur. When the matter is bloody, pulsatilla, mercury and 
lachesis may be given. If there is severe headache and fe- 
ver present, give belladonna and bryonia, in alternation (turn 
about). If the discharge is suddenly suppressed, and the 
glands of the neck, or in front of the ear begin to swell, give 
Pulsatilla, mercury, or belladonna. If the suppression is 
caused by taking cold, give rhus, or dulcamara. If after the 
suppression the testicles swell, give pulsatilla, nux vomica, 
or mercury. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy, dissolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give one teaspoonful 
each hour. 

Homoepathic treatment for deafness. 

If the deafness is caused by an accumulation of wax in 
the ear, it should be first carefully removed, by dropping a 
small quantity of warm milk or sweet oil in the ear. For the 
soreness remaining after the operation, give arnica. If there 
is too great dryness of the ear, or after fever and ague, give 
carbo vegetabilis, every night one dose. After continuing 

44 
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this for a week or more, if there is no improvement, give 
graphites, particularly when there is a thundering or hum- 
ming in the ear, especially in the night. If no better after 
using graphites, give lachesis, nitric acid, petroleum, one 
after another in the same manner. If the deafness is caused 
by congestion of the head, give belladonna, coffea, nux 
vomica, sulphur or silicea, a dose every morning and evening, 
commencing with the first remedy and giving the remedy se- 
lected three days before another one is chosen. If it follows 
measles, give pulsatilla and carbo vegetabilis. If after scar- 
let fever, belladonna and hepar sulphur If after small-pox. 
mercury and sulphur, a dose every other evening, alternately. 
If it is caused by cold in the head, give chamomilla, arsenic, 
lachesis, mercury, sulphur or pulsatilla. If it follows inter- 
mittent fever which has been cured by the use of quinine, 
give carbo vegetabilis, pulsatilla sulphur, and calcarea car- 
bonica ; each remedy one week, a dose each evening until 
better. If caused by the suppression of the discharge from 
the ears and nose, give pulsatilla, mercury, belladonna or 
hepar . sulphur, for two or three days, one remedy once a 
day. 



FEVERS. 

AGUE CHILLS AND FEVER INTERMITTENT REMITTENT — 

MALARIAL BREAK-BONE FEVER OR DENGUE ^TYPHOID OR ENTERIC 

FEVER ^TYPHUS SCARLET FEVER ^YELLOW FEVER. 



AGUE INTERMITTENT FEVER CHILLS AND FEVER MALARIA 

OR FEVERNAGER, — (as the poor afflicted sufferers of some local- 
ities term it.^ 

Ague generally declares itself under three forms, namely, 
the quotidian, tertian and quartan. 

The quotidian form has an interval of twenty-four hours, 
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and the fit usually commences in the morning. The type of 
ague is not so common as the other two, and occurs generally 
in spring. 

The tertian has an interval of forty-eight hours, the fit 
occuring about noon. This is the most common form and 
prevails also in spring. 

The quartan form has an interval of seventy-two hours, 
commencing in the afternoon. This form prevails in autumn, 
and is the most difficult to overcome. 

It must not be supposed that these forms of ague com- 
mence invariably at certain periods of the day; they may 
commence at any hour ; the periods we have mentioned, how- 
ever, are the most usual. 

Each paroxysm or fit of intermittent fever has three well- 
marked stages, a cold, a hot and a sweating stacre. 

The cold stage is ushered in by the following train of 
symptoms ; languor, listlessness, general uneasiness, with 
depression of spirits, aversion of food, a feeling of soreness on 
the back and extremities. The face and extremities then 
become pale, and a cold sensation is felt in the back and 
loins, gradually extending over the whole body, until decided 
shivering takes place ; the lips and nails assume a livid hue, 
the teeth chatter, the skin presents the appearance of what 
is vulgarly called goose's skin, respiration becomes op- 
pressed, the pulse is weak, the mouth and throat dry, all 
secretions are diminished, and the patient sometimes vomits. 

The hot stage. After a longer or shorter duration, the 
shaking gradually goes off, the heat of the body returning, 
until it goes far beyond the natural standard. The skin then 
becomes dry, the face flushed, the pulse full and hard, the 
tongue furred, and the breathing, which was considerably 
affected during the cold stage, becomes easier. There is 
great thirst, severe headache and restlessness, The urine, 
which in the first stage was pale, is now high colored, the 
sensibility previously more obtuse than natural, is now in- 
creased, the eyes have a bright and glistening appearance, 
and sometimes delirium comes on. 
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The sweating stage. Perspiration commences on the 
brow and extends over the whole body, until the patient 
sweats freely at every pore. The pulse and temperature 
rapidly fall to the normal standard, and the interval or inter- 
mission from which the fever takes its name has commenced. 
The types of the fever are also named from this interval, or 
rather the length of it. These are the quotidian, which recur 
daily, and this is the primary disease and the form in which 
it almost always commences. The tertian is the name given 
to that form in which there is a paroxysm every other day, 
and quartan every third day. 

When the disease is giving way, the fits become milder, 
and gradually later until at length the ague is no longer felt ; 
but when it is increasing, the fits become more severe, and 
gradually return earlier, so that it is not unusual for the 
tertian form to become quotidian, and the quotidian to as- 
sume remittent type of fever. I do not believe that a genuine 
well marked case of ague was ever produced by any other 
cause than malaria. 

Treatment during the fit. 

In the cold stage it will readily occur to every one to 
cover the patient with blankets or other warm clothing, and 
to administer warm drinks. If the tonofue is foul or the 
stomach oppressed by food, reaction is hastened and the 
system placed in better condition to receive the treatment by 
the use of an emetic ; this can be accomplished by the use of 
twenty (20) grains of ipecac in three (3) or four (4) ounces 
of water. Under ordinary circumstances it is not necessary 
to give an emetic. The same rule should apply to the use of 
purgatives. If the bowels are loaded a Seidlitz powder or a 
dose of citratized magnesia, will relieve the accummulation — 
relieve the congested condition and prepare the way for the 
action of quinine, which is the remedy. 

When there is urinary irritation, it can be relieved at once 
by giving a dose of bicarbonate of potash with ten (10) drops 
of laudanum. 
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It may always be assumed that the first attack is of the 
quotidian type, or a paroxysm every day, and measures may 
taken accordingly; and if the patient gets twenty-five (25) 
or thirty (30) grains of quinine between the time of the sweat- 
ing stage, and one or two hours before the same hour arrives 
next day, that madved the time of the first paroxysm, it may 
be very safely calculated that he will not have a second 
paroxysm. 

To prevent second chills take thirty (30) grains of quinine 
and half a teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper in two wafers 
— wrap in thick comfortables and go to bed and sweat. 

A good way to administer quinine for chills in a fluid state, 
with a few drops of diluted sulphuric acid (elixir of vitrol) in 
it ; of this enough should be given about the termination of 
the sweating stage, or before, for the patient to get ten (10) 
grains, the balance at equal intervals, calculating the time so 
the patient shall get the last dose at least two or three hours 
before the time at which the chill began the day previous. 
If the solution of quinine is given the bitterness is best 
covered in a little syrup of orange peel, and if this is not at 
hand, in coffee, cold. If the patient objects to the use of the 
solution of quinine it may be given in pills or in powder, en- 
wrapped in wafers, bought at any druggists at ten cents per 
box, of twenty each or in capsules, or even mixed in very 
strong coffee. The taste is disguised so that very little 
disagreeable effect remains. For an adult try and use thirty 
(30) grains — never less than twenty (20), and for children in 
proportion. 

" If the stomach is so irritable that the medicine cannot 
be retained in it, no time should be lost ; fifteen grains, in 
some beef tea or in four ounces of starch water, should be 
given by injection, after first washing out the rectum by an 
injection or two of warm water. These injections of fifteen 
grains of quinine should be repeated often enough for the 
patient to get fifty (50) or sixty (60) grains before the time 
for the next paroxysm, in which case it is not likely the par- 
oxysm will occur ; if, however, it does, the same course should 
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be pursued after it, that has been recommended after the 
first." 

If the paroxysm is prevented, it is best to give the patient 
three grains, three times a day. In four weeks from the date 
pf the first attack, there will be a tendency to a return of 
the attack. A day or two before the time^ the patient should 
again be brought under the use of quinine, which should be 
maintained until that time is past. When a case is met with 
where quinine seems to have lost its effect or control over 
the malarial poison, it may gradually be found that the patient 
has been long in a malarial district, and has enlargement of 
the liver or spleen. In such cases, the fluid extract of tarax- 
icum (common dandelion), with small doses of podophyllin 
(may apples or mandrake) are very useful. Add to this the 
free use of bi-carbonate of potash, well diluted, and it will 
be found that quinine, before useless, will soon re-assert its 
power. Next to quinine, for the treatment of intermittents, 
is arsenic. Unlike quinine, this is a highly dangerous remedy, 
and should be used with much care. Fowler's solution is 
safe however, in doses of ten (lo) drops, three times a day 
for three or four days. *' If it is administered, a careful look- 
out should be kept for its earliest signs of constitutional ac- 
tion, which are watering of the mouth, a silvery appearance 
of the tongue, redness of the eyes ; when these appear it 
must not be continued." 

A nutritious diet, plenty of moderate exercise, pure air 
and pure water are powerful curative means, and must never 
be lost sight of in the treatment of disease. 

Amyl nitrite. — Its friends claim, that in every instance the 
disease yielded quickly and permanently to the amyl treat- 
ment. Mix the drug with an equal volume of oil of cori- 
ander, to make it less volatile and to cover its odor, and ad- 
minister as follows : 

Four (4) drops of the mixture are .poured on a small 
piece of lint, which is given into the hands of the patient to 
inhale freely ; the patient soon becomes flushed, and both 
his pulse and respiration are much accelerated, and when the 
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patient feels warm all over, the inhalation is discontinued, as 
the symptoms continue to increase for some time afterward ; 
a profuse perspiration now sets in, which speedily ends the 
attack, though in some cases the cold stage merely passes 
off without any hot or sweating stage. 

The following is a valuable mixture for chills : 

Sulphate of quinine and sulphate of 
cinchonidia, each, ..... 30 grains. 

Sulphuric acid, 10 minims. 

Liquid potass, arsen., .... i drachm. 
Ex. nux vomica, . . . . .10 minims. 

Water, sufficient to make four (4) ounces. Dose, table- 
spoonful, every four hours, when fever is off. 

The following is a reliable remedy in chronic chills : 

Sulphate of cinchonidia, ... 60 grains. 

Chenoidin, . . . . . .60 grains. 

Podophyllin, ..... 3 grains. 

Pulv. ipecac, . . . . . . 30 grains. 

Pulv. capsicum, . . . . . 80 grains. 

Make into sixty (60) pills. Take two, every three hours, 
with water slightly acidulated with muriatic acid. 

This has proven a very successful treatment, as has also 
the following : 

Sulphate of quinine, . . . .5 drachms. 
Crystals of iodine, . . . . 15 grains. 
Pulv. ipecac, 20 grains. 

Triturate the iodine, add ipecac and quinine, mix the 
whole, divide into forty (40) pills. One (i) pill half an hour 
before each meal. 

Dr. John H. Pool, says: "I have been more successful 
in the treatment of recurrent chills by the following plan of 
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treatment than from any other : Give fifteen (15) to twenty 
(20) grains of quinia or cinchonidia, three hours before the 
• expected paroxysm. I prefer one large dose to the same 
quantity in broken doses at intervals of an hour or two. 
One large dose will cause less distress to the patient than 
small doses at short intervals. By giving one large dose we 
will break up the paroxysm, for none of it will be -eliminated 
by the kidneys until the work is done. But to prevent their 
return, further treatment is required. On the critical days 
repeat the anti-periodic in ten (10) grain doses. To reduce 
the enlarged spleen (which is nearly always present) and to 
bring the liver into its normal condition, administer Dugal's 
solution with ten (10) grains additional of iodide of potas- 
sium to the ounce in five (5) or ten (10) drop doses before 
meals, and three (3) to five (5) drop doses of Fowler s solu- 
tion after meals. Without these adjuncts the treatment is 
apt to prove a failure. On the 14th and 21st days, give the 
anti-periodic again for a day or two. 

For the last five years I have been using largely cinch- 
onidia and sulphate and I have yet to discover that it is not 
equally as efficient as a periodic as quinia sulphate. 

Dr. Austin Flint says, I give at once five (5) grains 
of quinine and repeat the dose every four hours until 
slight signs of cinchonism are detected. I continue it in full 
doses until it no longer occurs, and in small doses for a long 
time afterward. It is generally given by the mouth but may 
be given by the rectum in double the quantity in enemata. 
Or if these both be inpracticable by hypodermic injections 
in doses by one half the quantity given by the mouth. 

In effecting a cure, quinia acts as a toxical agent, destroy- 
ing the the low organism on which the disease depends for 
its development. 

^ We may sometimes abort a paroxysm by full doses of 
opium, or by pilocarpine. Very favorable reports of the 
efficiency of this latter agent have recently been recorded. 
Iron should be given for the anemia attending the disease ; 
nothing will diminish in size the enlarged spleen so speedily 
as quinia. 
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We have a much more dangerous form of this disease, 
namely, pernicious or congestive intermittent fever, the dis- 
tinctive feature of which is its fatality. It may terminate in 
death in a few hours. It is rare in temperate, but frequent 
in tropical climates. 

The only anotomical appearance that distinguishes it from 
the benign form is the more strongly marked melanotic char- 
acter of the tissues. We must remember that pernicious 
paroxysms may be preceded by several of the benign char- 
acter. 

There are several varieties of pernicious intermittent. 
We may have simply a condition of profound coma in the 
cold stage, death taking place before the stage of fever. Or 
the coma may be accompanied by delirium, vomiting, purging 
and convulsions. 

Again, there may be simply great prostration, or this may 
exist with hamaturia. 

In the stage of coma we must use external and internal 
stimulants, study the indications and treat accordingly. Our 
first object is to carry the patient safely through the first 
paroxysm, then to prevent its recurrence by quinine in full 
doses, pushed until cinchonism is produced. I give an adult 
twenty (20) to thirty (30) grains at once, and if a distinct im- 
pression is not produced in four hours I repeat the dose, 
bearing in mind that the drug may be given in dangerous 
doses. Keep the patient quiet and warm, and when you 
expect another paroxysm give an opiate and try the abortive 
effect of pilocarpine. 

REMITTENT FEVER. 

Simple remittent, often wrongly called bilious fever, is 
really a variety of intermittent fever; it commences as an in- 
termittent, develops into a remittent, and is followed by an 
intermittent. The same cause produces both. The differ- 
ence is that there is a period of remission instead of an inter- 
mission, which lasts from three to twenty-four hours or longer, 
and may have the varieties of the simple form of inter- 
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mittent. It may be inaugurated by nausea and vomiting 
of bile, etc., but it is rare for typhoid symptoms to be devel- 
oped. 

Its anatomical characteristics are the same as those of 
intermittent. The disease seems to be more frequent in 
, certain climates and certain years than in others. With 
reference to diagnosis, the remission will serve to distin- 
guish it. 

Treatment consists in the prompt administration of quinine. 

There is a pernicious remittent fever in which the same 
remarks apply as to pernicious intermittent. The tincture 
of iodine, in doses of fifteen (15) minims three times a day, 
equals, if it does not surpass, cinchonidia in its action in 
acute malaria. It was tried in 250 cases at the Baltimore 
dispensary during the year 1881, and was found more suc- 
cessful in effecting a cure than the usual malarial mixture of 
cinchonidia and arsenic. The rationale of its action is, that 
iodine destroys the organisms in the blood which cause the 
symptoms of malaria, or in other words, destroys the malarial 
poison. 

HomoeopatJiic treatment. 

Prof. N. F. Cooke of Chicago recommends nitric acid for 
the treatment of this disease. Mix twelve (12) drops of the 
chemically pure acid, with four (4) ounces of distilled water. 

Give a teaspoonful every three hours, without regard to 
the paroxysm. When at last there is no recurrence of the chill, 
give the acid three times a day for a week or ten days. Then 
lengthen the interval to twice a day for two weeks. Then 
once a day for one week, then every other day for another 
week. If this treatment is ineffectual the professor recom- 
mends minute doses of quinine. 

. The doses should be one half (^) grain each — the most 
agreeable form is in one half (^) grain sugarcoated pills. 
If these cannot be procured, give the powder. 

Commence giving the quinine after the sweating stage 
has ceased, and give a dose every two hours if the ague is 
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quotidian, (every day) and every three hours if the ague is 
tertian (every other day). Continue the medicine until the 
symptoms of the next chill appear, and then stop. 

After the paroxysm give the medicine as before, and con- 
tinue the treatment until the chills are broken, Durincr the 
paroxysm give whatever remedies are indicated. 
Aconite. — If there is great fever. 

Bellado7ina. — If pain in the head and flushing of the 
face. 

Bryo7iia. — If there is much aching of the bones. 

Arsenic is recommended by Hartlaub when the face is 
puffed and of an earthy color or sunken and yellowish ; chills 
without thirst, attacks generally coming on in the morning or 
evening. 

Pulsatilla should be given when there is long chill, little 
heat and no thirst, symptoms of dyspepsia, chills commence 
with vomiting. 

Veratrum alhim. — External chill and cold sweat, internal 
heat ; great thirst, corpse like color of the face, cramps, 
delirium, great anxiety, quick collapse of the strength. 

Ignatia. — For nervous intermittents, especially when 
caused by fright. Thirst only during the chill ; pain in the 
bowels during the chill. The fever begins in the afternoon 
and lasts all night. The least noise increases the sufferings 
of the patient. 

All the last named remedies should be given by dissolving 
twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water and 
give a teaspoonful every two or three hours, continuing the 
medicines during the paroxysm. 

TYPHOID OR ENTERIC FEVER. 

Enteric or typhoid lever is an acute infections disease 
characterized by swelling of and ulceration of the intestines, 
usually accompanied by successive crops of rose colored 
spots chiefly on the abdomen. 

The forming stage of this fever is generally more pro- 
tracted than any other. For many days, or even weeks, the 
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patient is sensible of not being quite well as usual ; has less 
energy ; less vivacity ; a more capricious appetite ; has some 
irregularity of the bowels ; sleep more disturbed, and not so 
refreshing as usual ; finally, pains strike him of a peculiar kind, 
often assuming the form of a crick in the neck, or aching of 
the head, and soreness about its junction with the neck. The 
feeling of discomfort gradually becomes more decided ; and 
although he is still often unable to refer illness to any par- 
ticular point, yet is conscious of being very sick, but perhaps 
still mopes about for a few days longer, expecting every day 
to get better. The pulse is more frequent than natural, and 
the surface, especially of the body, a trifle too hot and the ex- 
tremities rather too cool ; the countenance looks tired and 
expressionless ; tongue furred and unusually white, as though 
it lacked blood or presents the hue of venous blood. There 
is tenderness of the abdomen ; upon making pressure just 
above the umbilicus, (navel), or a little to the right, you will 
discover that the patient will flinch ; pressure along the spine 
will commonly detect several points of tenderness ; the chief 
complaint, however, is of weakness, which is attributed to the 
operation of the purgative, if one has been taken. 

• If the disease is suffered to progress, the giddiness of the 
head will be changed for severe pain, delirium, or stupor as 
from intoxication. There is now decided tenderness the 
whole length of the spine ; the tenderness of the abdomen 
is also considerably increased, attended with more or less 
fullness ; the heat of the trunk is augmented, and the pulse 
accelerated, and is small and wiry under the touch. Griping 
in the bowels, aching pains in the limbs, and headache, with 
disturbed sleep, constitute the chief sources of complaint. 
The headache is generally aggravated towards night, but is 
seldom accompanied with such intellectual disturbance. Some- 
times an air of astonishment is observed in the patient's 
countenance on awaking, and ideas are slightly confused for 
a short time. There may be constipation or diarrhoea. The 
passages will be yellowish or greenish, sometimes mixed with 
blood. There will be a pinching pain in the bowels. The 
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pain in the bowels is increased by pressure over the right side. 

As the disease progresses there will be delirium, which ' 
may be very strong. The tongue becomes dry and of a 
brownish color ; the patient is either very restless or lies in 
a stupefied condition. 

Generally at this stage, an eruption makes its appearance, 
consisting of small red spots coming out on the abdomen, 
and in some cases extending over the limbs ; and also, at the 
same time, by looking closely, little vesicles containing watery 
fluid, will be seen on the neck and upper part of the chest. 

If the disease continues, the tongue becomes quite dry, 
with a brown or black coat, and the teeth are covered "with 
a black substance, also the lips and gums. The heat of the 
body sinks below the natural standard. Perspiration may 
take place, which is very offensive. The abdomen swells and 
becomes drum-like. The patient lying on the back, often 
slides toward the bottom of the bed ; and there may be 
twitching of the muscles of the face, picking at the bed- 
clothes, and mutterings. Efforts may be made to rise from 
the bed and try to escape. The bowels and urine are now 
discharged without the patient being able to prevent it, or 
there may be a suppression of the urine, in which case it is 
necessary that it should be drawn of with an instrument. 

As the disease progresses, the extremities become cold 
and clammy, and the whole surface of the body is bathed in 
a clammy sweat. Hiccough occurs ; the countenance looks 
pinched, and the patient gradually sinks away. 

CazLses. 

This fever is undoubtedly contagious — may be carried 
from one person to another. One attack will generally en- 
sure a person against having another. It is produced either 
by over-exertion of body or mind, excesses of any kind, bad 
air and water, living among a crowded population, in filthy 
streets, and small apartments, or from carelessness in empty- 
ing the evacuations. Every evacuation, as soon as passed, 
should be disinfected with carbolic acid. No surface, well 
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water or pump water, whether boiled or not, should be used 
• in a district where there are many cases of typhoid fever, but 
that all drinking- water should be obtained from some sprinfr 
not liable to contamination. I need not say that this pre- 
caution is of the greatest importance to the patients them- 
selves. I am quite sure that neglect of it gives rise to many 
of the relapses in typhoid fever cases, perhaps more fre- 
quently than any other cause, except the too early admini- 
stration of solid food. 

General treatment. 

To reduce the fever and produce perspiration, from three 
(3) to ten (10) drop doses of the tincture or fluid extract of 
veratrum viridi, every hour, until the fever subsides. When 
the bowels are much swollen, poultices of 'hops or linseed 
meal may be used. If the mouth is foul, a weak infusion of 
black tea may be given. If there is sleeplessness, give twenty- 
five (25) or thirty (30) drops of laudanum. If the head is 
hot, the hair may be cut; and the head then kept cool by 
sponging with ice water, or vinegar and water, and leeches 
should be applied to the temples. If there is great weakness, 
the patient have milk and broth. When the fever runs low, 
quinine should be given in moderate doses. A good stimu- 
lating drink is made by dissolving one (i) drachm of chloride 
of potash in a pint of water which may be taken as the pa- 
tient desires. To restrain the diarrhoea, the following may 
be given : 

Dover's powder, .... ^ drachm. 

Prepared chalk, i scruples. 

Mix and divide into twelve (12) powders. Give a pow- 
der every two or three hours, as necessary. Frequent spong- 
ings with water, cold or warm, according to the feelings of 
the patient, should be used. Grape and oranges may also 
be allowed, taking care not to swallow any of the solid sub- 
stance ; as drinks, cold lemonade, or ice-water may be used. 
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about the second week, when the patient becomes very weak, 
sago, tapioca, or arrow-root, made with three parts of water 
and one of milk, thick gruels or panada, flavored with nut- 
meg", may be given. It is a good plan to give a wineglass- 
ful of one of these preparations every two, three, or four 
hours, according as the strength of the patient requires it. 
In some cases, milk will be found very beneficial, giving a 
tablespoonful every hour or two ; and if the stomach be irrit- 
able, mix it with an equal part of lime water. 

Care should be taken to examine the bladder frequently, 
as it is liable to become filled with water, which is necessary 
should be drawn off. When the fever is very high, the sur- 
face of the body may be bathed in cold water frequently, and 
the patient should be allowed plenty of cold water to drink, 
also ice to eat. 

The patient should not be allowed to leave his bed, until 
convalescence is well advanced, should be fed on fluids only, 
and should be allowed no vegetable food. The diarrhoea 
should be carefully controlled, and constipation treated by 
enemata. For the inflammatory condition of the bowels, 
opium is the best remedy. Hemorrhage should be treated 
with astringents and ice. 

Dr. Lambert Oil, says : "I have noticed the similarity of 
symptoms existing in the following diseases, both in the in- 
cipient and more advanced stages, I have therefore formuated 
the following diff'erential diagnosis of typhoid fever, and 
tubercular meningitis, 

INCIPIENT STAGE. 

* 

Tubercular meningitis. Typhoid fever. 

There is a gradual loss of Loss of flesh only apparent 
flesh, extending over some after fever-process has exist- 
weeks or months. ed some time. 

Irritability more intense Irritability not so intense ; 
and prolonged ; restless dur- quieter during sleep, 
ing sleep. 
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/ Shunning light is'common. 

The temperature has no 
characteristic change ; may be 
high in the morning and low- 
in the evening, or the same 
morning and evening. 

Vomiting causeless, and 
not connected with ingesta. 
May find a clean tongue. 

Headache not aggravated 
at any particular time of the 
day. 

Nearly always constipa- 
tion. 

No abdominal tenderness. 

Pulse of good volume, 
moderately slow, and occa- 
sionally irregular. 

No epistaxis. 



Absent. 

Typical fever curve ; grad- 
ual ascent, having low fever 
in the morning and higher in 
the evening. 

Vomiting nearly always 
connected with curdled milk 
or repugnant medicine. 
Coated tongue. 

Headache always aggra- 
vated, towards evening, when 
the fever ascends. 

Diarrhcea, as a rule ; ex- 
ceptionally, constipation. 

Abdominal tenderness and 
tympanitis. 

Pulse soft, rapid, and 
never irregular. 

Often epistaxis. 



ADVANCED STAGE. 



Tubercular meningitis. 
Irregular temperature 
curve or no fever at all. 

Now the vomiting gener- 
ally ceases. 

Stupor is continual, pa- 
tient not easily aroused, and 
immediately falls back again 
into his former state. 

Obstinate constipation. 



Typhoid fever. 

Continued fever, station- 
ary, or ascending gradually 
with the morning remission. 

May have vomiting of in- 
gesta. 

Is easily aroused ; remains 
awake for a time and requests 
drink. Is usually rational 
during the time of being 
awake. 

Generally diarrhoea, yel- 
low or brownish stools. 
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Retraction of abdomen. 

Tache cerebrale ; sudden 
and spontaneous blushing of 
cheek, and of parts exposed 
to pressure. 

Cheyn-Stokes breathing. 



Tympanitis and tender 
abdomen. 

Roseolar eruption. 



Breathing at times very 
irregular, quite sighing, but 
not the rythmical irregularity. 
One day regular and the next 
very irregular. 

Pulse weak and regular. 
Spleen enlarged and ten- 
der. 

No such manifestations. 



No tenderness on press- 



ure. 



Indican and albumen al- 
ways present in the urine, 



Pulse very irregular. 
Spleen normal. 

Local palsies and local 
spasms ; fixedness of the eyes 
unequal or dilated pupil. 

Extreme tenderness elic- 
ited on pressing the femur. 

No albumen or indican in 
the urine. 

Albumen water for a drink is largely used by the French 
as a substitute for milk and beef-tea, when they disagree with 
the patient, or cannot be obtained. Dissolve the white of 
an egg in a pint of water. Sweeten with glycerine and flavor 
with orange flower water. It may be taken cold and used at 
pleasure. An excellent food in typhoid fever or typhoid 
dysentery. 

Recently Dr. Guillassee, of the French Navy, has given 
coffee in the early stages of typhoid fever with marked suc- 
cess. Three (3) teaspoonfuls were given adults every two 
hours, alternating with one (i) or two (2) teaspoonfuls of 
claret or Burgundy wine. A beneficial result was immedi- 
ately apparent. 

M. A. Vulpian gives an account ol the treatment of 
typhoid fever with salicylate of bismuth, a salt which is given 
in doses of thirty (30) grains three times a day. In typhoid 
45 
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fever it seems to have the advantage only of lowering' the 
temperature of the body without cutting short the duration 
of the fever. 

For a long time he has risked the Hves of his typhoid 
patients on turpentine, only this and nothing more. His 
formula is : 

Sugar, 2 drachms. 

Gum arabic, ...... 2 " 

01. turpentine, ..... 2 " 

Mix and thoroughly triturate in a mortar, and during the 
process slowly add four (4) ounces of cinnamon water. 

The salt of quinia, which my observation has led me to 
prefer over all others, is the bisulphate, which from its solub- 
ility, would seem preferable, on theoretical grounds, to the 
simple sulphate. Experience confirms the theory. I give it 
in one (i) to three (3) grain capsules, not desiring to nause- 
ate the already irritable stomach with a bitter and acid solu- 
tion. If desired, a little lemonade or mineral acid drink 
may be given immediately after the capsules, but I do not 
insist upon it. 

I think that observation will demonstrate that, in nine- 
tenths of the cases typically severe at the onset of the fever, 
if quinia be thus administered, not only will the temperature 
be fully controlled and held in check, but that the muttering 
delirium, the picking of the bedclothes, the coma vigil, the 
tympanitic abdomen, will be, if not entirely averted, at least 
greatly and most favorably modified. 

Dr. F. B. McE wen, of Aberdeen, describes the plan which 
he pursued in an epidemic of typhoid fever, with very satis- 
factory results. It was as follows : 

In a great majority of the cases, looseness of the bowels, 
with the characteristic evacuations, was present ; but unless 
the diarrhoea continued distressing he generally allowed it to 
go. When along with the looseness of the bowels there was 
restlessness and want of sleep, he found small, repeated doses 
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of Dover's powder most beneficial in subduing the diarrhoea 
and inducing quiet repose. In a few of the cases, instead of 
looseness there was constipation with tympanitic distension. 
The constipation he never tried to obviate, and the bowels 
always acted in good time. One case in particular, where 
the patient remained ten days without having her bowels 
moved, made a very good recovery. During the whole time 
there was tympanitic distention, and a continual discharge of 
flatus ; but at the end of the ten days the bowels were moved 
naturally. He confined his patients almost exclusively to 
milk with a little lime-water or soda-water added. When the 
frequency of the pulse denoted great weakness of the circula- 
tion gave from half (5^) an ounce to one (i) ounce of good 
old Scotch whiskey, three or four times a day ; and the ad- 
ministration of this stimulant he invariably found to have a 
strengthening effect upon the action of the heart. Sponging 
the body once or twice a day with tepid water was agreeable 
and refreshing to the patients, and was generally followed by 
a sense of comfort. 

Dr. H. T. Ferrell (SL Loids Clime Record) says : The 
treatment of typhoid fever is quite satisfactory, the mortality 
in my experience barely exceeding two per cent. In the 
treatment there are three fundamental rules to be kept in view : 

1. Put the patient to bed early, and enjoin the most ab- 
solute rest throughout the whole course of the disease. In 
all cases of doubt in the diagnosis, I advise the patient to 
take his bed. If it is not typhoid, rest is not apt to hurt him, 
and if it is,- it may be the very means of saving his life. In 
every one of my fatal cases this rule was not observed. In 
two cases of death from perforation, one had been about with 
the fever on him for two weeks, the other three. In the one 
from hemorrhage, the young man tried for near three weeks 
to wear the fever out. I have lost no case where the patient 
took to bed early. 

2. Early and judicious alimentation ; by early I mean 
within the first forty-eight hours. The aliment should be highly 
nutritious, easily assimilated, in a liquid form, and given at 
regular intervals. 
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3. Use drugs only to meet indications, and with a well 
defined purpose and no longer than that purpose is subserved. 

If the temperature runs high, use quinia and digitalis in 
large doses, sponge the surface freely and frequently with 
equal parts of whisky and water, to which may be added a 
little muriatic acid. To control the bowels and to correct the 
offensive odor of the discharges, bismuth and carbolic acid, 
or bismuth and liq. sod. chlorinati. For the vomiting, which 
is sometimes very troublesome, oxalate of cerium in ten (10) 
grain doses, or calomel in doses of the tenth Qq) or twelfth 
(12) of a grain. 

For restlessness or sleeplessness, codeia has answered 
my purpose best. For intestinal hemorrhage, hypodermic 
injections of ergotine, or what answers just as well, Squibbs' 
fluid extract of ergot. For great muscular or nervous weak- 
ness I have seen tr. nucis vomicae, produce excellent results. 

Homoeopathic treatment 

If at the commencement there is headache, giddiness, 
chilliness, aching in the back and limbs, with a slight cough, 
with or without diarrhoea, sickness at the stomach, and some- 
times vomiting, give bryonia and rhus tox. alternately (turn 
about), a dose every two hours. 

Make the patient go to bed, and if restless, give one (i) 
or two (2) doses of coffea or belladonna. As soon as the pa- 
tient perspires, and these symptoms disappear, the patient 
gets better. If, however, the disease progresses, the symp- 
toms become worse, aconite should be given, especially when 
the pulse is full, and skin hot and dry, with violent thirst. 
This should be given alternately (turn about), with bella- 
donna, if with the above symptoms there are severe headache, 
sensitiveness to light and noise, and starting in the sleep. 

If the symtoms increase in violence, give bryonia and 
rhus, again, alternately. 

The other remedies are as follows : 

Arsenicum. — The skin dry and yellowish, the eyes sunken, 
face shrunken, hollow and pale, cold sweat on the forehead, 
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lips dark and dry and cracked, teeth black, and covered 
with an accumulation of filth, abdomen swollen, breathing 
short and quick, voice low and muttering, burning heat at 
the pit of the stomach, nausea and vomiting, especially after 
eating or drinking, extreme prostration, and loss of strength. 

Phosphoric acid. — Great weakness, the patient lying con- 
stantly on his back, talking in a random way, picking at the 
bed-clothes, with a fixed look, and eyes hollow and glassy. 

Bryonia. — Face red and swollen, breathing difficult and 
short or sighing, lips brown and dry, mouth dry and coated 
with a yellowish fur, fullness and oppression in the head, worse 
on movement, buzzing in the ears, dryness in the throat, con- 
stipation. 

Opium. — When there is great dryness, with breathing 
like snoring, low mutterings, discharges from the bowels and 
bladder passing away involuntarily. 

Lachesis. — May be given for these same symptoms, es- 
pecially if the t^ongue is dry and red, and shining as if var- 
nished. 

Hyoscyanms.—^\\^n the face is hot and red, eyes spark- 
ling, twitching of the muscles, furious delirium, the patient 
having a desire to escape. 

Carbo. veg. — This may be given in alternation with arsen- 
icum, when the following symptoms are present : countenance 
pinched and sunken, face pale and dingy or yellow, eyes 
sunken and glazed, cold sweat, discharges from the bowels 
and offensive, heavy pressing or drawing pains in the head, 
ratding in the throat, cramp-like or burning pains in the stom- 
ach and bowels ; bowels swollen and tender on pressure. 

Rhtts tox. — This remedy is appropriate in all stages of 
the disease, especially when the patient is stupid, and there 
are shooting pains in the head, dry burning heat, stiffness of 
the neck, with wandering pains which are increased by mo- 
tion, diarrhoea, with chilliness and dizziness ; dryness of the 
throat, pressure in the eyes, and sensibility to light and noise. 
If at any time the patient is sleepless, give coffea and bella- 
donna alternately ; every hour a dose. 
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If the skin is cold and clammy, and there are clammy 
sweats, give camphor, which should be alternated with coffea 
if the patient becomes restless. 

After the fever is broken and the patient begins to re- 
cover, either china, mercury or sulphur, may be given. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls 
of water, and give a teaspoonful every half an hour, hour 
or two hours, according to the urgency of he symptoms. 

TYPHUS. 

There is, perhaps, no form of febrile disease, concerning 
which physicians have expresed a greater variety of conflict- 
ing opinion, than typhus fever. Long an object of the 
deepest interest and attention, it might well be presumed, 
that every circumstance calculated to illustrate its nature 
and remedial treatment, must have been abundantly noticed 
and accurately estimated. Whatever industry and careful- 
ness of observation may have been bestowed on this subject, 
the result has not been very flattering, for even at this day, 
there exists great discrepancy of opinion concerning many 
of the most important points of its pathology and treatment. 
Without entering into a detail of the vague and arbitrary 
employment of the term typhus, in the writings of both an- 
cient and modern physicians, it will be sufficient to state, in 
limine, that typhus is here regarded as a peculiar form of 
fever, capable of propogating itself by contagion — commenc- 
ing often like syriochus, (inflammatory fever ending in ty- 
phus), and passing into a state, characterized by a stunned 
or torpid condition of the sensorial powers, with great pro- 
stration of strength and delirium. 

Symptoms. 

Premonitory stage. — A peculiar uneasy sensation in the 
pit of the stomach, want of appetite, slight giddiness and 
nausea, pale, shrunken and dejected countenance, full and 
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heavy eyes, often tremor of the hands and a general feeling 
of weariness, debility and disinclination to mental and cor- 
poreal action. These premonitory symptoms usually con- 
tinue from three to six days, terminating in those which mark 
the stage of invasion — viz : slight chills, alternating with 
flushes of heat ; an entire disgust for every kind of food ; 
tongue covered with a thin whitish fur ; considerable nausea, 
and sometimes vomiting ; a quick, small and irregular pulse ; 
a confused and heavy sensation in the head, and increased 
mental and physical depression. This stage generally oc- 
cupies from six to twelve hours, and terminates in the stage 
of excitement. The febrile heat now increases considerably, 
the face is slightly flushed, the pulse rises in strength and 
fulness, the skin becomes dry, the lips parched, there is con- 
siderable thirst for cool drinks, the tongue becomes more 
furred and slimy, the bowels are usually torpid, the mind is 
more confused, the patient fretful, restless and watchful, with 
an anxious expression of the countenance, the urine is small 
in quantity and reddish, the head feels heavy, much confused 
and vertiginous ; during the first two days of this stage occas- 
ional manifestations of slight delirium occur during the jiight. 

About the end of the second or during the third day of 
this stage, slight cafharrhal symptoms usually supervene — 
such as suffused and injected eyes, moderately inflamed 
fauces, somewhat painful deglutition, more or less oppression 
in the chest, attended generally with a short dry cough. 

Pains in the back, loins and extremities, are rarely absent 
in this stage, and in most cases a general soreness is ex- 
perienced throughout the whole body. Towards the close 
of the third day of the stage of excitement, there are usually 
much giddiness and sensorial obtuseness present ; the patient 
appearing, even at this early period of the disease, as if under 
the influence of some narcotic. The cerebral functions now 
become more and more disturbed, hearing becomes obtuse, 
delirium more frequent and considerable, and the general 
torpor gradually increases. 

One of the most striking characteristic phenomena of 
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typhus is the almost insurmountable aversion to corporeal 
and intellectual exertion, manifested throughout nearly the 
whole course of the disease. The patient moves slowly, and, 
seemingly, with great reluctance, and his answers to ques- 
tion are hesitating, short and peevish. The stage of excite- 
ment generally continues about six or seven days, before it 
terminates in the stage of collapse, though this sinking stage 
sometimes supervenes at a much earlier period ; and occas- 
sionally comes on a few days later. The occurrence of a col- 
lapse is manifested by the subsidence of the previous inflam- 
matory symptoms, and the supervention of great prostration ; 
feebleness and greater frequency of the pulse ; a dry brown, 
and eventually black tongue ; teeth and lips incrusted with 
black sordes ; a stunned, confused and deranged state 
of the sensorial functions, with more or less constant, low 
muttering delirium ; total apathy and indifference to surround- 
ing objects ; generally great difficulty of hearing ; twitching 
of the muscles of the face, great difficulty of protruding the 
tongue, constant recumbence on the back, and gradual slid- 
ing down towards the foot of the bed from deficient muscular 
power ; a peculiar biting heat of the skin and finally, in violent 
cases, dark spots or blotches on the surface, a deep gutteral 
or sepulchral voice, hiccough and a tympanitic state of the 
abdomen. Tenderness of the abdomen to pressure, is one 
of the most common symptoms, in the latter periods of typhus. 
During the collapse, the urine is rather copious, pale and 
often foams like beer, when voided into a vessel ; there is, 
generally, also a manifest tendency to diarrhoea in the latter 
periods of this stage, the discharges being watery, acrid and 
highly offensive. 

When the disease proceeds to a fatal termination, the 
symptoms become more alarming, and now morbid pheno- 
mena are developed. The skin is covered with a viscid fetid 
sweat ; the urine and foeces are passed involuntarily ; the 
expectoration is 'dark colored and fetid ; gangrenous sores 
form on the parts which have been subjected to pressure ; the 
delirium is low and muttering ; and the patient picks, at the 
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bed-clothes ; the dead rattle (as it is commonly called) is 
heard in the throat, and death takes place about the termin- 
ation of the third week ; frequently at an earlier period, rarely 
later. 

The congestion or accumulation of blood in the principal 
internal organs, which always occurs to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the course of this disease, frequently causes inflamma- 
tion. The brain is more or less affected in every case, but 
inflammation only occasionally occurs, and then we are often 
unable to determine its existence. This comolication is most 
frequently met with in young robust individuals, and is mani- 
fested for the most part during the first stage of the disease, 
sometimes within twenty-four hours from Its commencement, 
by buzzing and other noises in the ears, severe pain in the 
head, throbbing at the temples, delirium, convulsive move- 
ments, etc. ; sometimes nausea, vomiting, purging and pain 
in the bowels are the predominant symptoms. The danger 
is then not so great as in the preceding case. In other in- 
stances, pain in the chest, bloody expectoration, cough and 
difficulty in breathing, indicate inflammation of the lungs, or 
inflammation of the liver may be announced by an acute pain 
of the right side, a jaundiced appearance of the skin, etc. 
These affections greatly increase the danger, and they are 
the more to be dreaded because the extreme drowsiness and 
oppression of the brain, often prevent the patient from direct- 
ing the attention of the practitioner to the affected organ, and 
often conceal their existence from ordinary observers. 

Towards the termination of this stage, particularly when 
it tends to a fatal end, coma, more or less complete, is seldom 
absent, from which however, the patient may usually be roused 
for a few moments. The period of collapse generally continues 
from seven to nine days,terminating either in slow convalescnce 
or in death. The occurrence of convalescence is announced by 
the appearance of a gentle and uniform moisture on the skin, a 
reduction of the acrid heat of the surface, a moist tongue 
cleaning along the edges, more copious and sedimentous 
urine, abatement of the delirium, and short intervals of repose, 
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and in some instances moderate diarrhcEa. In some cases 
these phenomena of a favorable crisis do not take place until 
the seventeenth or even the twenty-first day, but in the ma- 
jority of instances they occur about the thirteenth or fourteenth 
day of the disease. The progress of convalescence is 
generally tedious, and the debility both of body and mind, 
after the total sudsidence of the fever, is always very con- 
siderable. 

Such are the course and principal phenomena of simple 
typhus in its regular progress. Deviations and various irreg- 
ularities do, indeed, frequently occur, even in the simple 
form of the disease, but they are seldom such as to efface the 
peculiar character or essential phenomena of the malady. 

Typhus as above defined is readily recognized. It is dis- 
tinguished from typhoid or enteric fever, by the character of 
the eruption, which in typhus is in dusky brown red spots, 
remaining out till convalescence, whilst in enteric it is in bright 
rose red points coming out and fading in successive crops; 
by the presence of the head symptoms ; and by the absence of 
sickness, vomiting, diarrhoea and abdominal tenderness. 

From meningitis or any acute cerebral affection, it is dis- 
tinguished by the absence of excitement or of acute pain; by 
the character of delirium ; by the dry coated, usually brown 
tongue ; by the weak pulse ; by the eruption and by the mus- 
cular prostration. From any chronic cerebral affection it is 
distinguished by the presence of fever, in addition to the 
above character. 

The prognosis in typhus depends upon the severity of the 
symptoms, especially of the brain symptoms and of the mus- 
cular prostration. If there be much delirium or muttering 
incoherence, the prognosis is bad, especially if as is com- 
monly the case, this be associated with a quick pulse (130 
or over) such cases being usually fatal. On the other hand 
if the pulse be not over 100, if there be little confusion of 
ideas and if plenty of nourishment be taken, the case is a 
mild one and will readily recover. The indications from the 
rapidity of the pulse and from the cerebral symptoms do not, 
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however, invariably coincide ; and in that case the latter are 
the more to be regarded. Thus, if there be much incoher- 
ence, with indifference and prostration, and but httle nourish- 
ment be taken, even though the pulse may not be over 100, 
prognosis is bad ; whilst, if there be little confusion and plenty 
of nourishment be taken, even though the pulse be 120, the 
prognosis though guarded is not unfavorable. The character 
of the pulse, as to weakness or otherwise, is of more value 
than the mere rapidity. If the pulse rise much, early in the 
attack, it is indicative of danger. The amount of the rash 
seems to be of little moment, and is no guide to the severity 
of the attack. If the tongue, after beginning to clean, becomes 
again furred, or if the pulse rise again after having fallen, it 
is significant of danger and points to the occurrence of some 
complication most commonly pneumonia. 

Preve7itive treatmeiit. 

When typhus breaks out in a family, the first step to be 
taken is to endeavor to prevent the spread. For this pur- 
pose the patient should be isolated and placed in a large 
well aired room, with a single attendant as nurse, and as 
litde communication as possible must be allowed with the 
rest of the inmates of the house. Amongst the better classes 
of society, this is easily effected ; but amongst the working 
classes an arrangement of this kind is usually impracticable 
and then the best course is the removal of the patient to a 
suitable hospital. 

This removal should be effected at once, not only because 
the risks of the disease spreading is lessened by thus remov- 
a source of infection ; but also because removing late in the 
disease is always injurious to the patient, and often danger- 
ous. In this removal the patient should always be carried, 
and not allowed to walk even should he fancy himself able to 
do so. 

Curative treatment. 

Many attempts have been made by very various means 
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to cut short the disease, but of them it may be said, that all 
have failed. The principles of treatment is therefore to keep 
up and economise the strength by every means, until the fort- 
night shall have passed, when convalescence will occur of 
itself For this purpose constant and careful nursing is es- 
sential. The patient should be kept absolutely in bed, and 
not allowed to rise, even in the early days of the attack, 
when he may fancy himself able to do so ; he should be fed 
at short intervals with liquid nourishment, epecially milk and 
strong beef tea, or strong soups. These should be given to 
as great an extent as the patient can be induced to take 
them. The thirst should be relieved by diluents of any kind, 
such as plain water, barley water, effervescing drinks or 
diluted lemon juice. Taste being nearly gone, the patient 
will take them indiscriminately ; but it should be remembered 
that in serious cases he will not trouble to ask for them ; they 
should therefore be offered very frequently, and the nourish- 
ment should also be pressed upon him. The tendency to 
constipation is easily obviated by an occasional dose of castor 
oil. Care should be taken that the bladder is regularly emp- 
tied ; not that there is any real retention, for the patient can 
readily empty it if he makes the effort. Usually all that is 
required is to tell him to do so ; but sometimes, though rarely 
it is necessary to pass the catheter. Absolute quiet should 
be secured ; the patient should not be spoken to more than 
is absolutely necessary, no conversation should be permitted, 
if he talks in a rambling way, as is often the case, he should 
not be answered. For sleeplessness or delirium, the best 
remedies besides quiet, are darkening the room and apply- 
ing cold wet cloths steadily to the head. 

Cold applications frequently soothe the delirium and pro- 
cure sleep. Opium and sedatives are ill borne and should 
never be had recourse to it. 

Attention should be given to the position of the patient, 
especially in view of the possible occurrence of pneumonia, 
or occasionally, in spare and emaciated individuals, of bed 
sores. To avoid this, the supine position, which the patient 
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always assumes in serious cases, should from time to time be 
altered, and he should occasionally be turned over on the 
other side. He will not lie long thus, but will gradually 
slip round again on to the back ; but the change of position 
even for a short time is useful. If pneumonia occurs, ipecac- 
uanha in small doses should be had recourse to. 

The following fever syrup has been found beneficial in re- 
moving the morbid excretions from the bowels. Give it, in 
twice its volume of milk or water, in desertspoonful doses, 
repeated until free action is obtained : 

Syrup of rhubarb, .... 4 ounces. 

Tincture of valerian, .... 2 ounces. 

Oil of sassafras, .... 20 drops. 

Piperin, . . . . . . .10 grains. 

Sub. carbonate of soda, ... 20 grains. 

Mix the pipirin and oil of sassafras with the syrup, before 
the tincture of valerian is added, otherwise the compound 
will be so pungent that it can not be swallowed. 

Much of the distress experienced in fever arises from irrit- 
ation of the spinal marrow ; from the back itself not only 
complaining, but pains and distress of various kinds are felt 
in different parts, which have their origin in spinal irrita- 
tion, and can be relieved in a few minutes by the right kind 
of local application to the spinal column. I have used vari- 
ous compounds for this purpose, such as camphor and turp- 
entine, volatile liniment, etc., but by far the best that I have 
ever tried, not only for this purpose, but also for pain or ach- 
ing of the head, distress of the stomach, or in fact any other 
distress of whatever kind or wherever seated, so it be of 
nervous origin, is the following : 

Sweet spirit of nitre, .... 4 ounces. 
Ammonia aqua, ..... i ounce. 

Oil of juniper, Y2 ounce. 

Oil of sassafras, >^ ounce. 
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Camphor gum, . . . . • ounce. 
Chloroform, . . . . : i ounce. 

Teaspoonful doses may be taken as often as the nature 
of the case requires. 

When the chloroform is not at hand, ether answers pretty 
well. But sometimes the syrup, given in any way, becomes 
repulsive to the stomach, which renders it imperative to de- 
vise some other form in which to administer the remedies. 
The following pill constitutes a good substitute : 

Pulverized rhubarb, .... 30 grains. 

Pipirin, 10 grains. 

Valcrinated zinc, 10 grains. 

Extract of liquorice, ... 10 grains. 

Oil of Sassafras, 20 drops. 

Make thirty (30) pills, put them in capsules, and give at 
the same intervals as the teaspoonful of syrup, viz., once 
in two or three hours. 

YELLOW FEVER. 

Yellow fever has been a theme of interminable discussion 
and controversy. But the facts apparently are not only in full 
conformity with the axiom, that yellow fever epidemics occur 
and prevail during the hot seasons, and in hot climates, but 
they also prove the incorrectness of the statement of a class of 
writers, namely, that the fever does not occur elsewhere, un- 
less the annual mean temperature is from 64° to 67° F. (23° to 
25*^ C). The data of the epidemic in 1878 prove, as to terri- 
torial diffusion and annual mean temperature, that the fever 
originates and prevails under the 54th isothermal line, how- 
ever, that only places that are favorably located are orogra- 
phically affected in this thermal latitude, owing to local climat- 
ological perturbations, and to peculiary typographical con- 
figurations. As a fundamental law the conclusion is reached 
from the data of past epidemics, and especially supported by 
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the comparison of the meteorological data of the five years, 
that climatic extremes prevail during the summer of the pre- 
vious year or during the spring season, and early part of the 
summer of the same year. Of the meteorological condition 
forming climatic extremes (or the basis of atmospheric varia- 
tions favorable to the etiology of epidemics in general) are 
the following elementary influences, viz : reduction of atmos- 
pheric pressure (barometrical minimum), elevation of tem- 
perature and diminution of rain fall. Relative humidity, dir- 
ection and velocity of wind, clearness or cloudiness of the 
sky, etc., are of secondary importance. At a locality, or in a 
region where an epidemic originates and prevails, either all 
three of the above-named elementary influences may super- 
vene or two confined, but one of them is always found and is 
consequently of proportionate intensity. True all the local- 
ities, or the yellow fever area, of those epidemics, with which 
we have to deal here, are found within the indicated degrees 
of latitude, viz : on the western hemisphere 43° North and 
33 ° South latitude ; on the eastern hemishere, 42° North and 
8° South latitude, for we find Cincinnati, O., the furthest point 
North and is still in 39,07° latitude. 

Elsewere possibly we shall have occasion to indicate that 
yellow fever prevailed, in an altitude of 14,000 feet, where 
commercial highways were lacking. 

In the United States the fever originates and spreads with 
the same conditions that it does in the West-India Islands. 
Here, as there, are series of years where a perfect " im- 
munity " is observed ; and on the contrary there are years in 
which yellow fever cases spontaneously manifest themselves 
ending in destructive epidemic. These conditions have been 
demonstrated not to be dependent upon police or quarantine 
regulations, nor importations of the poison. 

Morbid conditions. 

Of all morbid conditions by which yellow fever is recog- 
nized,the yellow discoloration of the integument has excited the 
greatest interest and attention, for the reason that its presence 
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is admitted as prima facie evidence of the existence of the 
fever. The morbid anatomy of the cutis does not afford a 
clue ; no particular lesions are met with. The evidence could 
hence, not be produced of what the coloring matter consists, 
which, by virtue of the " specific poison of infection," should 
have been deposited there, and even the attempts have not 
been made to advance a rational explanation of the pheno- 
mena. 

The ejection of " black vomit " is no longer considered 
pathognomonic of yellow fever. 

Liver. 

This organ deserves first mentioning, as in it the primary 
steps take place towards developing the yellow fever, owing 
to the interuption of its function from mere physico-mechan- 
ical influences. In the post-mortem of 551 cases, Beranger 
Feraud relates the morbid alteration of the liver in 473 cases 
which were specially examined, 25 presented vascular turges- 
ence, 30 structural enlargement, 22 were yellow and gorged 
with blood, the rest were brittle and bloodless, and presented 
a great variety of discoloration. 

In the following summary there are found five different 
modes of origin of the yellow discoloration, viz : 

1. Pressure upon the biliary vessels by which the bile is 
forced into the blood and lymphatic vessels. 

2. Pressure upon the portal vein, thereby causing a devel- 
opement of an undue amount of carbolic acid gas in the blood, 
resulting in a subsequent yellow discoloration of the cutis. 

3. Pressure upon the navel string, thereby producing the 
same effects in the portal circulation as by pressure upon the 
portal vein of the adult. 

4. Attenuation of the blood by water and gases (carbur- 
etted hydrogen with ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen,) 
producing the chromatical reflex, in the blood of the yellow 
color. 

5. Decomposition of the haemoglobine of the blood cor- 
puscles in consequence of contusions, forming bilious coloring 
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matter in the extravasated blood when entirely disconnected 
with the hepatic circulation. 

« 

Kidneys. 

Not always are these organs found morbidly altered. 
The principal morbid changes, uniformily observed, are said 
to be general enlargement and congestion of the cortical 
portion, especially where the cases terminated fatally after a 
short duration ; in other cases a fatty granular degeneration 
was observed, involving all tissue elements, some times cysts 
were found, at other times evidences of long preceding inter- 
stitial nephritis. 

Spleen. 

Summers found it always markedly and characteristically 
altered, its lesions being of uncommon prominence, and al- 
though resembling those found in common with other febrile 
affections, yet they were sufficiently well defined. Summers 
found the spleen greatly hypertrophied, its parenchyma dis- 
tended and themalpegian bodies swollen — many of them rup- 
tured. The chief characteristic was that in yellow fever the 
spleen is soft and swollen with a thin and tense capsule 
which is sometimes even ruptured, while in intermittent the 
organ is indurated and forms what is denominated the ague 
cake, hence rather hard. 

The " hsematogenic icturus" cannot be precluded, its 
occurrence is too intimately embodied with the pathological 
chemistry ; or that of yellow fever. The evidence is now so 
fully presented, and is in its bearings so entirely conclusive, 
that nothing should restrain us any longer from announcing 
the fact. There is nothing peculiar or inexplicable in the dis- 
coloration of the tissues in yellow fever. As we have seen 
the same discoloration results from various causes, and is 
present in various conditions and in different affections, yet 
It has its origin in common, namely : In the composition of 
hsemoglobine transforming into biliary coloring matter, and in 
the physical- chromatic reflex. In yellow fever the origin of 
46 
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the discoloration can only be recognized as the result of phys- 
ical influences manifested firstly, by the pressure upon the 
biliary vessels ; secondly, pressiire upon the portal vein; 
thirdly, attenuation of the blood by gases ; and fourthly, de- 
composition of haemoglobine, forming regressively, biliary 
coloring matter extraneous to hepatic connection. 

Causes. 

Those which predispose a person to an attack of the yel- 
low fever are, intemperance, a full plethoric habit of body, 
intense hot and sultry weather, and exposure to night air or 
cold. 

The exhalations arisino- from veQ[-etable matter under a 
State of decomposition, or marsh effluvia, as they are termed 
by professional men, may, under a deranged state of the at- 
mosphere, from great preceding heat and draught, have given 
rise to this species of fever in the West Indies, particularly 
in persons habituated to a cold or temperate climate. It is 
also an unsettled point whether or not it is of a contagious 
nature. It is probable that it is communicable from one per- 
son to another, or is contagious in an impure or deteriorated 
atmosphere, where many sick are lodged together in one 
room, and where there is at the same time, a neglect of clean- 
liness and proper ventilation ; but where there is a free ad- 
mission of pure fresh air, and a proper attention is paid to 
strict cleanliness in every respect, its contagious properties 
may be so diluted as to become harmless, and incapable of 
being communicated to another person from the one laboring 
under it. 

The yellow fever differs from typhus in the following cir- 
cumstances, viz., it usually prevails only during or immedi- 
ately after very hot seasons, in which the typhus is soon ex- 
tinguished; and it is in its turn, completely annihilated by 
cold weather in which typhus is most prevalent, if accom- 
panied by humidity in the atmosphere. 

Our opinion, as to the event of the yellow fever, must be 
drawn from a careful consideration of the age and habit of 
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the patient, the mode of the attack, and the nature of the 
symptoms. The danger will be in proportion to the full and 
robust habit of the patient.* Extreme debility, severe and in- 
cessant vomiting of dark or black matter, the sudden oppres- 
sion of all the functions, tremors of the body when moved, 
dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, with great stupor, pensive 
sadness in the countenance, a weak irregular pulse, highly 
offensive breath, black and fetid discharges by urine and 
stool, and the appearance of purple or livid spots dispersed 
over the body, all denote that the life of the patient is likely 
to fall a sacrifice to the disease ere long. On the contary, 
a considerable diminution of the affection of the head, a 
lively appearance of the eyes, free perspiration, a return of 
natural rest, the pulse becoming fuller and more regular, a 
gentle purging arising, or the urine becoming very turbid 
and depositing a copious sediment, and the stomach at the 
same time perfectly tranquilized, are to be considered in a 
very favorable light. The disease is apt, however, to ex- 
hibit deceitful appearances, and appears at times to be going 
off, when a sudden change takes place for the worse, and 
carries off the patient 

In view of all the researchs upon this subject, it is best 
to observe the following prophylactic, or preventive measures: 

Removal of all nuisances, thorough ventilation and fumi- 
gation of narrow courts, cellars, docks, holds of ships, etc. 
Cleanliness on board ship, pumping out of foul bilge water. 
For there is no doubt that yellow fever may be introduced 
into seaports in ships. Unquestionably, a pestiferous miasm 
may, under favorable circumstances, be generated in the holds 
of ships while navigating in hot climates which, when suf- 
fered to escape at the wharves, may give rise to the disease. 

When the miasmata are thus introduced, however, the 
disease engendered by it will not prevail epidemically, but 
only among those who approach the infected vessel or the 
cargoes, and will disappear entirely when these are removed 
to a distance. 

Individuals exposed to risk, should live on plain nourish- 
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ing food, avoiding the abuse of alcoholic drinks and sexual 
excesses ; have a due amount of sleep, promote healthy ac- 
tion of skin, kidneys, intestinal canal ; have warm clothing ; 
not to venture out early in the morning with the stomach 
empty ; should avoid the night air, for the influence of the 
remote cause of this form of fever is greatly promoted by 
intemperance, excessive exercise in the sun, exposure to a 
cold and damp night air, and, in short, by whatever is cap- 
able of debilitating either the whole system, or deranging 
important organic functions. 

Symptoms. 

There is no form of fever more variable in the violence 
and character of its symptoms than this. In the seasoned 
and acclimated inhabitants of those regions where the dis- 
ease is epidemic, it is as mild as ordinary bilious fever. But 
in the young and robust, who have not yet been seasoned 
to the climate, it seldom fails to make its attack with an over- 
whelming force ; commencing and terminating in death often 
within forty-eight hours, and sometimes sooner. 

The disease usually begins with a sudden feeling of 
giddinness, pain in the back, loins and extremities, faintness 
and debility, with slight creeping chills and nausea. After 
a period varying from a few to twelve hours, these symptoms 
are succeeded by a sudden development of vehement arterial 
reaction, accompanied with a dry and intensely hot skin, 
flushed face, red eyes, extreme headache, tormenting thirst 
intolerance of light, pain in the loins and lower extremities, a 
sensation of weight and tension at the stomach, white and 
sometimes clean tongue. Towards the end of the first twenty 
hours of fever, the patient begins to vomit frequently, parti- 
cularly after taking drinks. The ejections consist, at first, 
of such fluids only as may have been taken into the stomach ; 
but after these have been thrown off, bile, often in abundance, 
is brought up, varying in color from pale yellow to dark 
green, and frequently so acid as to excoriate the fauces and 
lips. The heat and tenderness in the epigastrium now in- 
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crease, the countenance assumes an indescribable expression 
of distress and hopelessness ; there is great restlessness and 
sighing, and more or less delirium usually supervenes. In 
some cases slight pain is experienced on swallowing ; " and 
about this time an urgent sensation of hunger often comes on, 
and a remarkable want of power in the lower extremities, re- 
sembling partial paralysis." This paroxysm lasts, commonly 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, but in some instances 
considerably longer ; and then all the symptoms with the 
exception of the nausea and vomiting, greatly abate — the 
pulse returning to its natural standard, and the skin acquir- 
ing a moist and temperate condition. So complete, indeed, 
is the remission in some cases, that the patient is induced to 
flatter himself that all danger is now passed. More com- 
monly, however, the patient remains in a state of tranquil in- 
difference, amounting to a sort of stupor, without any appar- 
ent concern as to present or future situation. This is an om- 
inous calm ; for, after a few hours, the pain and burning sen- 
sation in the stomach return with increased violence ; the 
vomiting becomes frequent and distressing — the fluid brought 
up containing minute flakes or flocculi, resembling the crust 
washed from a port-wine bottle, but little or no bilious matter. 
The desire for cool drinks is extremely urgent, but every- 
thing which is swallowed is immediately rejected by the 
stomach with great force. The eyes and skin about the 
neck and breast now acquire a yellow hue. This second 
paroxysm continues, commonly, from twelve to thirty-six 
hours, and is succeeded by a new train of symptoms, which 
mark the last or third stage of the complaint. The pulse now 
sinks in frequency, force and volume ; the tongue is dark- 
brown or black ; the vomiting becomes almost incessant, and 
exceedingly forcible, the matter thrown up consisting of a 
black ropy fluid resembling coffee grounds suspended in a 
glairy liquid. The extremities become clammy and cold ; 
and the acrid or burning sensation in the stomach acquires a 
most distressing degree of violence. Diarrhoea usually oc- 
curs at this period — the discharges being green or black ; 
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and the patient often complains of being unable to pass his 
stools, or a want of power in the abdominal muscles." By 
this time the whole surface of the body is of a dirty yellow 
color ; and hiccough, hemorrhages, violent delirium, coma, 
insensibility or convulsion, sooner or later terminate the 
patient's sufferings in death. 

Such is the ordinary course of this fatal malady. In 
many instances, however the attack is much more over- 
whelming ; the patient being seized at once with loss of mus- ■ 
cular power and general oppression of the nervous system — 
fallinof down as stunned with a blow. In some cases a violent i 

o 

and furious delirium or mania ushers in the disease, term- 
inates in a few hours in insensibility and convulsions. Some- 
times the disease commences and proceeds to a fatal termin- 
ation in so insidious a manner, that the patient himself and 
those about him are scarcely aware that he is much indisposed. 
In such cases there is, however, always a remarkable change ; 
in the expression of the patient's countenance, as well as his 
usual temper and habits. In almost all instances of this dis- 
ease, the countenance is expressive of intense anxiety and 
despair during the early period, and of gloomy or sullen 
abandonment in the last stage. 

The period at which the skin begins to assume a yellow 
color, is very variable. It sometimes occurs within the first 
forty-eight hours, and sometimes not until the fourth or fifth 
day. Various opinions have been expressed with regard to 
the immediate cause of this yellow hue of the surface. Some 
ascribe it to the serum rendered yellow by dissolved red 
globules of the blood, and effused under the cuticle. Dr. 
Fordyce attributes it to the superabundant secretion of 
sebaceous matter by the glands of the skin ; and Dr. Saunders 
supposed it to depend on a peculiar state of the lymph in the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue. Many, however, maintain, and 
with correctness, I think, that the yellow hue in question is 
of an icteric character, depending entirely on deposition of 
bilious matter under the cuticle. An opinion based on 
reasons given above. 
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The black matter thrown from the stomach in the latter 
period of this disease, does not consist of bile, as we once 
generally supposed, but of minute flakes of coagulated blood 
suspended in the gastric mucus, produced by sanguineous 
exhalation from the abraded surface of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. The black matter discharged in some 
of the higher grades of bilious and typhus fevers differs es- 
sentially from the "black vomit" of yellow fever. The former 
will dissolve in water, and communicate a bilious tinge 
to it ; whereas the black matter which forms the *' black 
vomit " ot this disease, consists of small insoluble flakes 
which are held suspended in a viscid fluid, and will not com- 
municate a yellow or greenish tinge to water when agitated 
with it. " In taste also they difler. The black matter which 
occurs in common bilious fever, is always intensely bitter ; 
but that which is thrown up in yellow fever is either insipid 
or acid. 

Mr. Lyon, staff surgeon in the Island of Dominica, says 
that the black matter ejected from the stomach in yellow fever 
is invariably very strongly acid. 

He ascribed the black color of the blood to the action of 
muriatic acid on it, for it is this acid, which according to the 
investigations of Prout and others, is secreted by the stomach 
in a state of disease. " Having made the experiment of add- 
ing muriatic acid to blood, the color of the blood was in- 
stantly changed to a deep black, and when diluted with water, 
presented a liquid, which I should have declared, from mere 
inspection to be " black vomit." 

Treatment. 

The good effects resulting from cold effusion in this fever, 
are such that it ought to be employed at a very early period. 
Cold water, when applied externally, where the patient is 
distressed with the sensation of burning heat, generally 
affords very great relief to his feelings. It is only, however, 
when the temperature of the skin is raised considerably above 
the natural standard, that cold water should be applied ex- 
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ternally to the body by affusion, or even by wetting it with a 
sponge dipped in water and vinegar ; and the period of its 
appHcation, and the frequency of its repetition, must be reg- 
ulated by the feehngs of the patient ; for should he become 
chilled by the application, much injury might ensue. 

For the purpose of avoiding fatigue to the patient, which 
the preparation for cold affusion is Hkely to induce, it has 
been recommended that he should be covered in his bed, with 
with a single sheet wetted or wrung out in cold water, as 
this will reduce the heat of his body very considerably by 
the evaporation which takes place. 

Where neither of these modes of applying cold water 
can be employed with convenience or safety to the patient, 
we ought to be content to substitute the wetting of the hands, 
face, and other parts of the body, with a sponge dipped in 
vinegar and tepid water. 

Some benefit may possibly be derived also from cold 
water, taken inwardly for drink, as the heat of the body, 
thirst, and severity of the fever, have, in many cases, been 
moderated by frequent and small draughts of it. 

Mercury has been employed with great benefit at an early 
stage of the yellow fever ; when regulated so as to affect the 
mouth, and excite some degree of salivation. In some cases 
calomel has been given with this view to an almost incredible 
extent before any spitting took place, even when assisted by 
rubbinq; in strongr mercurial ointment at the same time. 
From the well established efficacy of mercury in affections 
of the liver, it may probably be a proper and valuable rem- 
edy in the early stage of the yellow fever ; but when the dis- 
tressing and dangerous symptoms of the second stage have 
made their appearance, mercury would greatly aggravate 
them and thereby destroy life the quicker. 

If we determine on having recourse to mercury at the 
onset, or very early in the disease, we may give it combined 
with opium, by forming from two (2) to four (4) grains ot cal- 
omel with the fourth (i^^) of a grain of opium and a sufficient 
quantity of honey, or thick syrup, into a pill, which is to be 
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taken immediately, repeating the dose every four or six 
hours. To assist the effect of the remedy in producing, as 
quickly as possible, a slight degree of salivation, we may at 
the same time direct half a drachm, or a whole drachm, of 
strong mercurial ointment to be rubbed into the thighs, hams 
legs and arms, every six hours ; but as soon as a gentle spit- 
ting has come on, the use of mercury in any shape must be 
discontinued. 

Some physicians have considered a use of mercury, in 
this fever, so as to produce any degree of salivation, as ex- 
tremely equivocal in its operations ; and they think that its 
good effects have been much exaggerated. They are, how- 
ever, of the opinion that it may, and does, prove essential 
benefit as a purgative, and therefore, that it may be given to 
clear the bowels of feculent matter, as the occasion shall 
require, throughout the whole course of the disease. 

If we are fortunate enough to obtain perfect remissions, 
we should immediately administer the Peruvian bark in sub- 
stance, if the stomach will bear it ; but if not, we must be 
content to substitute some lighter preparation of it, such as 
the infusion or decoction, persevering in the use of the med- 
icine throughout the whole stage of convalescence, which is 
usually long and tedious. A few drops of the muriatic or 
diluted sulphuric acid will much increase the efficacy of the 
bark ; and should any uneasiness of the stomach or bowels 
arise, or purging be excited, we may add six (6) or eight (8) 
drops of the tincture of opium to each dose of the bark and 
acid. 

But should the fever resist our best endeavors to subdue it 
and no perfect remissions be observed, but, on the contrary, 
run its course with violence and great exhaustion of strength, 
thereby threatening approaching, if not already apparent, 
symptoms of putrescency, the aid of the most powerful anti- 
septics must be called in. On some occasions a use of 
spirituous baths has been added. 

Throughout the whole course of the disease the strictest 
attention must be paid to cleanliness in every respect. The 
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linen of the bed, as also that of the body, should be changed 
frequently ; whatever is voided by urine or stool, should be 
immediately removed, and the chamber of the sick be kept 
perfectly cool and properly ventilated, by a free admission of 
fresh air into it. It may also be sprinkled now and then with a 
little warm vinegar. To assist in correcting any fetid smell, 
we may make use of the gaseous fumes arising from the 
muriatic or nitric acids. 

At an early period of the yellow fever, the patient should 
be confined to diet of a mild nature, consisting of preparations 
of arrow-root, sago, barley, etc. ; but as the disease advances, 
his strength must be properly supported by animal broths 
made of lean meat, such as beef-tea, veal or chicken broths, 
somewhat thickened by an addition of crumbled bread, oat- 
meal or barley. 

Yellow fever, says Joseph Jones, is a " self-Hmited " dis- 
ease and cannot be arrested by doings. Every case should 
be regarded as serious, however slight the symptoms may 
appear, and on account of the structural alternations in the 
blood and organs the closest medical attendance and careful 
nursing are required. Since so many of the symptoms are 
due to arrest of the functions of the skin and kidneys, effort 
should be directed to promote the activity of these organs 
during the progress of the disease. Steinhart says, diuretics 
should as a rule be avoided, but benefit often follows the free 
use of hot mustard foot baths, vapor baths and sometimes 
warm baths. Large draughts of lemonade decoctions of or- 
ange leaf and sage tea, and water charged with carbonic acid, 
have a beneficial diuretic eff"ect. Absolute rest in the recum- 
bent position must be maintained. The necessity for this is 
especially indicated by the cardiac weakness, fatal result hav- 
ing followed rising from bed and walking during the period 
of calm. Free ventilation, avoiding, by sufficient clothing 
sudden changes of temperature is important. In many cases 
the above treatment with the continuous attention of an ex- 
perienced nurse is all that is required. 

When there is threatening of black vomit, ice should be 
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swallowed, and bags of the same applied to the pit of the 
stomach. During the period of the calm, active medication 
should be abstained from. The diet should still be of the 
simplest, most nutritious, and most digestible character. 

In this stage there is often a morbid craving for food, and 
relapse and death have been the result of the indulgence of 
the appetite. 

For the great prostration and feebleness the following may 

be oriven : 

o 

Sesqui-carbonate of ammonia, . . i drachm. 

Chloride' of potash 2 drachms. 

Laudanum, i drachm. 

Cinnamon or peppermint water, . . 12 ounces. 
A tablespoonful should be given every hour. 

Or at the commencement of the attack, an emetic of the 
compound powder of lobelia may be given, after which the 
bowels should be emptied with the following, which has been 
highly recommended : 

Vinegar and castor oil, each, . 3^ wineglassful. 
Salt, ...... I teaspoonful. 

Mix, for a dose, and repeat every hour until it operates. 

To allay the fever, cold water may be applied to the sur- 
face of the body, and it is recommended that the patient be 
placed in a tub, or some other convenient vessel, and large 
streams of cold water poured on the neck and body until the 
face become pale, after which the patient should be rubbed 
briskly and placed in a warm bed. During the cold stage of 
the disease, apply a large blister over the stomach, and give 
the following : 



Podophyllin, . . , . . .1 grain. 
Leptandrin, 2 grains. 
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Mix in a mortar with ten (lo) grains of white sugar, and 
take at one dose ; repeat it every four hours. This will allay 
the vomiting. 

If the chill continues for a long time, put the patient into 
a warm bath, in which mustard should be mixed, and mint 
or sage teas drank to cause perspiration. 

Dr. Nott, of Mobile, recommends creosote to be given 
during the fever ; after the bowels have been opened, twenty 
(20) drops of creosote to six (6) ounces of spirit of mindcr- 
erus, with alcohol enough to dissolve the creosote. Give a 
tablespoonful every two hours. Sponging the skin with cold 
water and vinegar, will relieve the heat and dryness. Mus- 
tard poultices may be applied along the spinal column. 

During the stage of remission or collapse, quinine should 
be continued ; oil of turpentine has also been found useful in 
this stage of the disease. Give ten (10) or fifteen (15) drops 
with two (2) or three (3) grains of capsicum in lemonade cr 
other acid ; drink every hour or two. 

If the patient is very much prostrated, the following may be 
given : 

Brandy, ...... 4 ounces. 

Sulphate of quinine, . . . . drachm. 

To which one (i) or two (2) ounces of oil of turpentine 
may be added, if necessary. Give a tablespoonful every 
half hour or hour. 

As the patient recovers, great care must be taken to pre- 
vent a relapse. The diet should consist of prunes, tamarinds, 
or apple water. Strong beef tea, indianmeal gruel, boiled 
rice and other light articles of food may be used: As a tonic, 
the cold infusion of Virginia snake-root or, an infusion of 
shrubby trefoil may be given. 

Sulphate of quinine may be given in doses of from four 
(4) to six (6) grains, every hour or two. Lemonade and 
cider vinegar should be freely drank. If the stomach cannot 
retain it, give the following : 
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Sulphate of quinine, . . . .12 grains. 
Tartaric acid, . . . . . 12 grains. 
Lemonade or lemon juice, . . , i ounce. 

Use for an injection every hour or two. 

Dr. Lecallle has recently called attention to the favorable 
results which he has obtained in twelve cases of yellow fever 
from the use of carbolic acid administered internally and hy- 
podermically. He was led to try his remedy inductively, 
believing that yellow fever is essentially a zymotic disease. 
In one case which he records, the dreaded and generally 
fatal symptom of black vomit had already appeared. He in- 
jected subcutaneously one hundred (100) minims of a five per 
cent, solution, and administered a julep composed of carbolic 
acid and carbolate of ammonia, supplemented by enemata of 
sulpho-carbolate, at intervals of two hours. This treat- 
ment is generally successful within three days, but may be 
continued to the seventh. 

Homoeopathic treatinent. 

When the first symptoms appear, ipecac should be given 
immediately, especially when there are dizziness, chills, pains 
in the back and limbs, uneasy sensation in the stomach, with 
nausea and vomiting. 

Belladonna. — Redness and bloated appearance of the face, 
eyes bright and sparkling, or fixed and glistening ; tongue 
whitish, yellowish or brownish ; dry, burning heat ; sharp 
darting pains in the head with throbbing painful heaviness, 
and cramp-like pains in the back and limbs, pressure, cramp- 
like pains in the stomach, inclination to vomit or violent vom- 
iting during the remission, melanqholy, dejection. When re- 
action comes on, great agitation and continual tossing and 
anguish. 

Bryonia. — Skin yellow, eyes red or dull, glassy or watery, 
tongue dry and covered with white or yellow coating, severe 
pain In the stomach, with vomiting, particularly after drinking, 
burning, thirst, pain in the back and limbs, headache aggrav- 
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ated by motion, eyes painful on motion, sense of fulness and 
oppression at the stomach and bowels, anxiety, with dread 
and apprehension, loss of memory. 

Aco7iite is the most direct and positive remedial agent in 
the early stage of yellow fever. Intense fever, burning hot 
skin, very rapid pulse, great pain in the head and back. 

Sulphuric acid. — Suppression of urine, tongue coated with 
thick white fur, or dry and brown mucus, great inclination to 
sleep or restlessness from nervousness, sense of fatigue, rapid 
loss of strength, violent vomiting of mucus and bilious matter, 
burning pains and tenderness of the stomach, coldness of the 
arms and legs with cramps. 

Vcratrum. — Face yellowish or bluish, cold and covered 
with cold perspiration, eyes dull, yellowish and watery, lips 
and tongue dry, brown and cracked, hiccough, coldness of the 
hands and feet, discharges from the bowels, loose, blackish 
and yellowish, trembling, cramps in the feet, hands and legs, 
great loss of strength, difficulty in swallowing, and intense 
thirst, vomiting of green bile or mucus, or black bile and blood, 
cramps in the stomach, bowels and limbs. 

Sidphur. — Face pale or yellowish, pulse hard, quick and 
full, dizziness and sharp pains in the head, itching or burning 
pains in the eyes, roaring in the ears, pains in the back and 
loins. 

Administration of remedies. 

Give six (6) globules at a dose, or dissolve twenty (20) 
globules in half a tumbler of water, and give a dose every half 
hour, hour, two or three hours, according to the urgency of 
the symptoms. 

Accessory treatment. 

At the commencement a hot mustard foot bath for twenty 
minutes, throughout strict maintainance of the horizontal po- 
sition. The plentiful allowance of ice or ice water, the appli- 
cations of cold water bandage to the abdomen, continued even 
for days, the propriety of nourishment and stimulants in the 
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second stage by pure cream or by beef-tea injections, after 
the injections of brown matter by iced Champagne, the neces- 
sity of free ventilation and of close watching, particularly be- 
tween midnight and day break. Ice water injected for deadly 
nausea, mesmeric passes for nervous irritability and restless- 
ness, and, lastly, the energetic use of friction with hot oil in 
apparently desperate cases. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE SPLEEN {cigue Cake). 

Like the liver, the spleen is also subject to a chronic in- 
flammation which often happens after agues, and is often 
called ague cake. 

It is probable, however, that this condition is rarely the 
consequence of inflammation — being the result, generally, of 
great and protracted sanguineous congestion of this organ. 
During the cold stage of intermittents, the spleen always be- 
comes greatly engorged with blood, and when this disease 
continues a longtime, enlargement, induration and sometimes 
a complete disorganization of this organ take place. Three 
cases of intermitting fever which was known to terminate 
fatally during the cold stage, the spleen was found so much 
distended with blood and its structure so much altered, that 
it resembled a mass of dark uncoagulated blood, which 
was broken down by slight pressure of the finger. This 
state of the spleen is attended with great increase of its 
vascularity ; whilst little or no morbid change usually occurs 
in its proper substance. One of the most singular facts 
in the pathology of the spleen, is the very rapid manner in 
which enlargement of it takes place ; and the equally rapid 
manner in which it subsides. 

Chronic inflammation ot the spleen is a very common af- 
fection, especially in countries which are subject to ague and 
fever. 

Symptoms 

There is a feeling of weight, tightness and pain in the left 
side. 
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The following symptoms generally accompany enlarge- 
ment of the spleen. There is little or no pain complained of 
by the patient ; " the appetite is usually good, yet the powers 
of assimilation are obviously deficient ; the patient loses flesh ; 
is incapable of any muscular exertion ; his features have a 
dark, bilious or mahogany hue, but the conjunctiva preserves 
a white and healthy appearance ; perspiration is in time wholly 
suspended, and the skin acquires the appearance and feel of 
satin ; the lips are pale, and there is generally much wasting 
of the gums ; the urine is limpid, and secreted very rapidly, 
but contains little or no urea. The patient's mind is des- 
ponding and morose ; and there is coldness of the lower ex- 
tremities. 

Treatment. 

The treatment should be similar to that for acute and 
chronic inflammation of the liver. The chronic form should 
be treated with external applications of mustard plaster, tinct- 
ure of iodine or croton oil over the region of the spleen. 

The following should be taken internally. 

Pulv. Peruvian bark, . . . , i ounce. 
Pulv. rhubarb, . . . . . . ^ drachm. 

Pulv. muriate of ammonia, . . . i " 

Mix, and divide into eight powders. Dose one (i) pow- 
der three times a day. To regulate the bowels, and keep 
them well open, the following may be taken : 

Podophyllin, 4 grains. 

Leptandrin, ...... 8 " 

Quinine, 8 

Ext. nux vomica, ..... 2 " 

Mix, and make into sixteen (16) pills. Dose two (2) or 
three (3) pills at bed-time. 

Perhaps the most effectual remedy we posses for the re- 
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moval of enlargement and induration of the spleen, arising- 
from miasmata or intermitting fever, is iodine. I have em- 
ployed it in one case, of long standing, with decided advant- 
age, after mercury, the muriate of ammonia, antimony, etc., 
had been unsuccessfully used. From eight (8) to ten (lo) 
drops of the tincture of iodine should be given three times 
daily, and a mild unirritating and digestible diet enjoined. 
We may also use the iodine in the form of frictions over the 
left hypochondrium ; but I apprehend the internal use of it 
will, in general, prove most effectual. 

The preparations of iron are useful in this complaint. I 
usually give it in the form of tincture, twelve (12) or fifteen 
(15) drops three times a day in half a tumbler of water. 
Particular attention must be paid to the skin and general sys- 
tem. A sponge bath in tepid water to which soda has been 
added must be had daily, and the diet generous. 

Homceopatkic treatment. 

In enlargement of the spleen resulting from ague — the 
choice of remedies lies between podophyllin, leptandrin, iris, 
mercurius and phosphorus. 

The diet should be as light nourishing and easy of diges- 
tion as the particular nature of each case demands, and ad- 
ministered often during the interval. For the first day or 
two avoid animal food ; a meal must not be taken within two 
or three hours of an expected attack. 

Remove if possible from an anguish district. Hot tea or 
hot wine whey may be taken freely. 

CATARRHAL FEVER OR INFLUENZA. 

Influenza or epidemic catarrh, has generally been ob- 
served to commence suddenly, with chills or shivering, alter- 
nating with flushes of heat, loss of appetite, great lassitude 
and debility. These symptoms are soon followed by pain 
and a sensation of weight in the forehead, sneezing, a copious 
discharo-e of thin acrid fluid from the nostrils, a sensation of 
rawness along the course of the wind pipe, hoarseness and 
47 
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dry cough. To these are conjoined anxiety and a fech'ngr of 
oppression about the chest ; pain in the back and knees, 
shooting pains in different parts of the body and limbs ; 
quick weak pulse and moist tongue, covered with white mucus. 

The abruptness of attack, the extraordinary debility, 
the severe headache, accompanied with giddiness, and the 
flying pains in the back, knees and various parts of the body, 
distinofulsh this affection from common catarrh. 

The primary, symptoms of influenza, are much the same as 
those of ordinary catarrh. The patient has a sense of tension 
in the forehead ; his eyes become watery, and he sneezes. 
Discharge from the nose, cough and oppression at the chest, 
soon ensue. But the chief characteristics of influenza are a dull 
pain in the forehead, which is very oppressive, and an extra- 
ordinary prostration of strength, with mental depression, list- 
lessness, indisposition for the least exertion and utter want of 
appetite. The skin is generally moist and the perspirations 
which occur are not critical as they seem to be in certain cases 
of fever. As the disease advances, the discharge from the nose 
irritates the upper lip, so as to make it red and tumid, the sense 
of taste is in general impaired. The disease usually lasts four 
or five days, and, when it subsides, the patient not unfre- 
quently finds himself as much weakened as if he had gone 
through a long fever. Weeks often elapse before he has 
regained his original tone and vigor. 

Such is influenza, as it generally shows itself; but it 
varies a good deal in different epidemics. Sometimes the 
symptoms have not exceeded those of a common cold, and 
hardly any death can be traced to it ; at other times, in ad- 
dition to severe headache, there are piercing pleuritic pains 
of the side, associated with inflammation of the lun^rs. Fever 
runs high, and there is nightly delirium. Under such cir- 
cumstances, many patients are carried off. It is remarkable 
that the very young and the very old are less liable to the 
disease than the strong and the middle-aged ; but when the 
disease seizes the aged, or those debilitated by other diseases, 
they often die from its effects. 
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That influenza does not depend on weather is very plain, 
It has broken out at all seasons of the year, and when the 
temperature has been at both extremes, and it has advanced 
in a particular direction in the teeth of prevailing winds. 

The suddenness of attack is sufficient to prove that in- 
fluenza, even if it be infectious, which is doubtful, is not prop- 
agated essentially by infection. It is ascertained that a per- 
son who has suffered from influenza, derives therefrom no im- 
munity from being attacked in a succeeding epidemic of the 
disease. 

Influenza generally attacks a large proportion of the in- 
habitants of a country which it visits. Women are less liable 
to it than men, probably on account of their being less ex- 
posed to the weather. The ages between ten and sixty sup- 
ply most cases. The low parts of towns are more seriously 
affected than the higher and better drained parts. 

Whatever may be the exact nature of the cause which 
produces the disease, it is certain that it progresses in defin- 
ite directions. The East seems to be the home of epidemics. 
It is from that quarter that cholera travels, until it reaches 
western countries like ours. Influenza pursues a like course, 
and the ocean, as we shall see, presents no barriers to it. 
After having pervaded Europe, it usually passes over to 
America, beginning at the parts nearest to the Old World 
from which it started. 

We possess details of many well marked visitations of 
influenza. Some of the most remarkable were those of 
1580, 1732, 1803, and 1836. 

Epidemics in obedience to some unknown laws, at uncer- 
tain intervals still sweep over England, but they have been 
despoiled of much of their power. 

Treatment 

Prophylactic treatment is always better than the remedial, 
for it is always better to prevent a disease than it would be 
to cure. One of the surest preventives of cold that I could 
recommend, and at the same time a preventive of many other 
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diseases, particularly of the skin, is a cold bath at night, 
either by a plunge into the bath tub or by a free sponge 
bath or a shower bath ; if the latter is used, however, the 
water should not be too cold. This, with ordinary care, and 
a proper attention to clothing, will generally protect you from 
colds. 

Sir Astley Cooper says : " The methods by which I pre- 
serve my own health, are temperance, early rising, and spong- 
ing the body every morning with cold water, immediately 
after getting out of bed, a practice which I have adopted for 
thirty years ; and though I go from the hot theatre into the 
squares of the hospital, in the severest winter nights, with 
merely silk stockings on my legs, yet I scarcely ever have a 
cold. Should it happen that I feel indisposed, my never fail- 
ing remedy is one (i) grain of calomel combined with four 
(4) grains of cathartic extract, which I take at night ; with a 
basin of hot tea about two hours before I rise the following 
morning, in order to excite a free perspiration, and my indis- 
position soon subsides." 

Curative treatment consists in warm mustard foot-baths 
at night, followed by large draughts of lemonade, or lemon- 
ade taken cold, if there is fever, together with a dose of cit- 
rate of magnesia, or rochelle salts, or senna tea, in the morn- 
ing, will generally suffice to break it up. If the bowels are 
costive, the following may be used : 

Compound powder of jalap, . , j ounce. 
Cream of tartar, ..... i ounce. 

Mix. Dose a teaspoonful in sweetened water. 

When the attack is severe the patient should be put in 
bed, bottles of hot water being placed at the feet and sides, 
and given drinks of peppermint, pennyroyal or sage. 

Five (5) drops every hour of the tincture of veratrum vi- 
ride will often cause free perspiration. If the cough is severe 
prescriptions recommended in bronchitis will be beneficial. 
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If in the latter stages of the disease there be much de- 
bility the following may be used : 



Citrate of iron, 
Sulphate of quinine. 
Extract of nux vomica, 



I drachm. 
I scruple. 
8 grains. 



Mix. Make into thirty-two (32) pills, and take one (i) pill 
three times a day. An attack of influenza may sometimes 
be relieved, in a day or two, by giving quinine in four (4) 
grain doses three times a day. 

When the patient is old and feeble, the following may be 
given : 

Infusion of gentian, . . . • 5/^ ounces. 
Sesquicarbonate of ammonia, . . ^ drachm. 
Compound tincture of Cardamon, . . Yz ounce. 

Mix. Dose, two (2) tablespoonfuls two or three times a 
day. 

The diet should be nutritious and not stimulating — con- 
sisting of broths, arrowroot, sago and jelly. 

When the attack is mild, but little medicine will be re- 
quired. It will be sufficient to bathe the feet, the patient be- 
ing confined to the bed, and allowed to drink freely of barley 
water, thin gruel and warm lemonade. If there is much diffi- 
culty in breathing, give once in a while a teaspoonful of either 
tincture of lobelia, or tincture of blood root, or wine of ipecac. 
For the cough and sore throat give the following : 

Good vinegar, . . . . .1 teacupful. 

Honey, ...... ^ teacupful. 

Cayenne, i teaspoonful. 

Simmer over a fire a few minutes, and when cold give a 
teaspoonful occasionally or whenever the cough is trouble- 
some. 
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A dose of the compound tincture of Virginia snake-root 
may be given every hour or two, to promote perspiration, the 
patient being allowed to drink freely of the teas of boneset, 
hoarhound, or sage. 

The vapor bath (spirit), or a warm bath, should be taken, 
and the patient comfortably put to bed with a hot brick or 
jug of hot water put to his feet ; ten (lo) grains of Dover's 
powder should then be administered, and in eight or ten 
hours, a saline cathartic. 

HomcBopathic treatme^it 

Camphor (saturated tincture). — This medicine when em- 
ployed upon the earliest manifestations of the symptoms, as 
chilliness, shivering and general uneasiness, will frequently 
prove effectual in arresting the disease. It is equally useful 
in the more advanced stages of the complaint. 

Nux vomica. — Is also useful when the symptoms are ob- 
structions of the nose, hoarse hollow cough, with tickling in 
the throat and severe headache, want of appetite and pains 
in the chest. 

Hepar sulphur. — If the cold has been better but is get- 
ting worse, or if the patient has taken much calomel ; cough 
renewed by every breath of wind. 

Phosphorus and Tartar emetic. — These may be given in 
alternation, if there is oppression of the lungs, accompanied 
with a weak and sore feeling in them, — when there is ratding 
in the chest in coughing or breathing. 

Pulsatilla. — After mercury, or in alternation with it every 
three or four hours — cough loose, discharges from the nose 
yellow and thick, soreness of the chest in the morning, sour 
bad taste in the mouth. 

Silicea. — When the complaint is chronic and returns fre- 
quently. 

Euphrasia. — When there is a discharge of white mucus 
from the nose, the eyes being sore and running water pro- 
fusely. 
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Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy dissolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a dose every one, 
two, or three hours, according to the urgency of the symp- 
toms. Of the globules, give from three (3) to (6) at a dose. 

HECTIC FEVER. 

In this species of fever the patient is attacked daily, be- 
tween five and six o'clock in the afternoon, with rigors or 
shivering, which continues from a quarter of an hour to an 
hour, followed by quick pulse, hot skin, thirst and restless- 
ness. Delirium is not a symptom of this affection, and head- 
ache only occasionally occurs. Profuse sweating breaks out 
about ten or eleven o'clock, which relieves the patient, who 
then falls asleep, and on awaking, about five or six In the 
morning, finds himself bathed In perspiration. There is also 
another attack about noon, which is slight, and sometimes not 
attended with shivering. Indeed, hectic fever, when it has 
continued some time, and is completely formed, never ceases 
entirely, inasmuch as the pulse beats at least ten strokes in 
a minute more than it would do in a state of health ; and, in 
this respect differs from ague, in which there is a complete 
intermission. 

The pulse Is always quick, varying from a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty, and sometimes it reaches a hundred 
and forty. " Almost from the first appearance of the hectic, 
the urine Is high colored, and deposits a copious branny red 
sediment, which hardly ever falls close to the bottom of the 
vessel." The appetite Is at first very little or not at all im- 
paired, but gradually gives way as the patient's strength 
diminishes ; the tongue is red and clean ; the face is pale in 
the morning, but, towards evening, when the feverish symp- 
toms commence, a circumscribed redness appear on the 
cheeks, called hectic flush ; and the white of the eyes has a 
delicate pearly tint. 

The patient becomes weak and emaciated, the cheeks are 
hollow and sunken ; the face is long and thin, and the eyes 
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appear sunk in their orbits. Purging comes on at last, and 
this, with the excessive perspiration, during the night, rapidly 
reduces the patient's strength, and he dies completely ex- 
hausted. 

Hectic fever may arise from irritation or slow inflamma- 
tion of any part or structnre of the body, associated with 
debility, or, as it is sometimes termed, a broken-down con- 
stitution ; or it may be caused by the fluids of the body becom- 
ing corrupted in consequence of the absorption of morbid 
matter, (pus). 

Treatment. 

Hectic fever being generally, if not invariably symptom- 
atic of some other disorder, the means of cure must of course, 
have direct reference to the morbid state of the organ or part 
with which the fever is associated. We must therefore, refer 
the reader to treatment directed for the diseases on which it 
depends. 

General tonic treatment will also help in preventing the 
paroxysms. These may be directly checked with appropriate 
care by full dose of quinine, salicine or other antiphyretics 
given before the usual time for their occurrence. Sponging 
the skin freely, may also prove of service in some instances. 
The treatment of hectic in phthisis runs into that of night 
sweats and can be more conveniently discussed under that 
disease. 

GLANDERS OR FARCY. 

Glanders in the human species is a very rare disease, one 
febrile in character and contagious ; communicated to man 
from animals of the genus edims, hence we find it nosologic- 
ally as " Equina ' and defined " Glanders, a contagious dis- 
ease, to which horses are subject, but communicable to the 
human species by inoculation." It is characterized by spec- 
ific inflammatory lesions of the nasal and respiratory mucous 
membrane, and of the lymphatic vessels and glands, with 
general pyrexia, pains in the joints and muscles, and great 
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prostration, usually accompanied by pustular cutaneous erup- 
tion. The prognosis in the acute form is very unfavorable 
indeed, but a very limited number of recoveries are on rec- 
ord, not more, perhaps, than two or three cases of the acute 
form, and, possibly, not exceeding fifty per cent, of recoveries 
in the chronic. Such being the case I deem it useless to oc- 
cupy but little space in its consideration, on the other hand, 
owing to its gravity, I would advise the immediate treatment 
by a skilled physician. 

Treatment. 

The constitutional treatment should be supporting, stim- 
ulating and soothing, and varied from time to time according 
to the indications afforded. 

Quinine in large doses and perchloride of iron may be 
useful. But at present although very many drugs have been 
tried, none have been found having any marked specific effect 
on the course of the disease. Locally, any suspicious wound 
should be freely cauterized as soon as attention is directed to 
it. All abscesses and collections of morbid material should 
as far as possible, be freely incised, and their contents thor- 
oughly evacuated. The resulting cavities and fistulse should 
be frequently and thoroughly washed out with disinfectants, 
and poultices should be applied. The operator and those 
who dress the v/ounds, should wear india-rubber gloves. In- 
halations of iodine or carbolic acid vapor should be frequently 
practiced ; and the nose thoroughly syringed from time to 
time with disinfectant solutions as carboHc acid, iodized water, 
or Condy's solution. 

SCARLET FEVER. 

It is of the utmost importance that all mothers or nurses 
should learn to distinguish between scarlet fever and measles 
in the earliest stages of the disease. For this reason I will 
name the distinctive features of each, before beginning to 
speak, of this subject, and will present them in a tabulated 
form for convenience. 
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Scarlet fever. Measles. 

Eruption is bright scarlet. Eruption deep red. 

Appears on the second Appears on the 4th. day. 
day. 

Is quite smooth to the Is raised, 
touch. 

In irregular patches. In larger, and crescent 

shaped patches. 

Face quite dry. Face swollen ; running 

« from the eyes and nose. 

The first so often proves fatal, that too much attention 
cannot be paid to first symptoms of illness in a child. There 
are two kinds of this disease — the mild form, usually called 
scarletina, which begins like other fevers with coldness and 
shivering, without any violent sickness. Afterward the skin 
is covered with red spots, which are broader and brighter 
colored than the measles. If the child be kept warm, it often 
passes off without doing any harm, after continuing for a 
few days, after which the cuticle or scarf skin falls off. The 
child should be kept in three or four weeks, or until the 
scarf skin has ceased to scale off. It is not generally known 
that the danger of contagion lies in the contact with this scarf 
skin. Ignorant parents often let the child play out of doors, 
during the shedding of this skin ; thus communicating the 
disease to many others. 

Keep the patient well oiled with a mixture of sweet oil 
and carbolic acid, which prevents the particles of scarf skin 
from floating in the air. Dropsy is also as apt to follow a 
case of the mild, as the more serious form ; and we would 
urge therefore, that too much care cannot be taken in keep 
ing the patient in bed two weeks. So far we have spoken 
only of the mild form. When the disease assumes the 
more serious aspect, which it does very soon, the patient 
is often attended with vomiting excessive heat and soreness 
of the throat, the tongue covered with a white mucus ; pulse 
extremely quick but small and depressed, skin hot but not 
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quite dry ; throat sore and ulcerated. Where the eruption 
appears, it brings no rehef, on the contrary the symptoms 
generally grow worse and fresh ones come on as purging 
delirium. The tongue becomes suddenly clean and presents 
a glossy fiery red appearance. The tonsils are covered with 
white or grey ulcers. Swallowing is very difficult. The 
great amount of mucous causes also a continuous rattling in 
the throat. In very violent attacks the system seems in- 
clined to sink immediately, typhoid symptoms show them- 
selves ; the eruption strikes in ; the skin changes to a mahog- 
any color, the tongue has a dark brown fur upon it — and 
the throat becomes putrid. 

Treat7ne7it. 

The measures necessary to be taken are generally very 
mild. If not too sick at the stomach give warm drinks to 
promote perspirations — injection of soap, olive oil and water. 
In the hot stage bathe the patient in tepid water, in which is 
a litde soda, avoiding any draft of air that might produce a 
chill and bathing the patient under the covering — give — 
cooling drinks — lemonade — with gum arable in it — apple 
tea — black currant tea — or raspberry shrub. Exclude the 
light from the room and keep up an agreeable temperature. 
Carry off the superfluous heat of the body by keeping the 
body well oiled with olive oil or lard, or uncooked fat 
bacon. In the mild form nothing else is necessary, except a 
few drops of belladonna in water, night and morning. In the 
more serious cases the following prescription is good : 

Sulphate of quinine, . . . . i scruple. 

Alcohol, 4 ounces. 

Sulphuric acid, 5 drops. 

Madeira wine, i quart. 

Mix, 2 wine glasses a day. 

We will, however, recommend a course of treatment 
which by following explicitely — a mother or nurse may be 
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able to bring a child through a severe case when it is quite 
impossible to have the services of a good doctor. 

For sore throat a solution of chlorate of potash, one (i) 
drachm to a pint of water, which the child can gargle and drink 
freely. When the inflammation is severe, a cold compress 
may be applied to the neck. Pounded ice may be used in- 
stead of cold water. If the glands are very much swollen, 
showing in hard lumps on the neck, tincture of iodine may 
be applied with a camel's hair brush. If the cold applications 
become disagreeable, warm poultices may be substituted. 
If the discharofe accumulates in the throat and nose it should 
be removed , by a soft cloth swab dipped in alum water, sage 
tea or borax, mixed in honey and water. Where the dis- 
charge is of a puslike character, make an application three 
or four times a day, — carbolic acid twelve (12) drops, glyc- 
erine, one (i) ounce. Give the tincture of belladonna, in 
doses of one (i) to five (5) drops to a child, or fifteen (15) to 
twenty (20) drops to an adult four to six hours apart. Quin- 
ine must be given through the whole course of the disease 
until recovery is secured, and the appetite good. Dose, one 
(i) to two (2) grains to a child, and three (3) to five (5) 
grains, at intervals of four to six hours. As soon as the 
sheddir;ig of scarf skin begins, the tincture of the chloride of 
iron, given in five (5) drop doses to a child and fifteen (15) 
to twenty (20) drops to an adult, three times a day, well 
diluted in water. In malignant cases the physician's direc- 
tion should be followed explicitly. 

The least draft of air will always cause a slight chill, 
which is often the precursor of serious resulting diseases. 
The presence of urea — a constituent of the urine remaining 
in the blood — is the most dreaded condition, indicated by 
convulsions, headache and insensibility. A cathartic dose 
of Epsom salts, two (2) tablespoonfuls for an adult, one (i) 
for a child. 

Free sweating should be produced by the warm water 
pack, or a hot-air bath twice a day. Dropsy should be treated 
in the same manner, using castor oil instead of salts. 
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The following mixture to act on the kidneys is good : 

Acetate of potash, . . . . i drachm. 

Tincture of digitalis, . . . . i drachm. 

Syrup of squills, .... 3 drachms. 

Water, ...... 2 ounces. 

Dose, teaspoonful every four hours to a child, table- 
spoonful to an adult. A tea made of juniper berries, or 
water-melon seeds has been found very useful in the absence 
of the above. 

HomoBOpaihic treatment. 

If the patient complains of his throat, give belladonna — 
dose once in three hours. When there is distressing tight- 
ness of the chest, increasing fever towards evening, loose- 
ness of the bowels or colic, give ipecacuanha — dose every 
three hours. When this has succeeded in relieving the op- 
pression of the chest, and considerable nausea with frequent 
fits of vomiting remains, give pulsatilla ; a dose every two 
hours till a decided relief is afforded. When the swelling of 
tonsils increases, and there is ulceration of the throat, give 
mercurius, a dose every three hours. If the vital powers 
seem rapidly sinking, and the ulcerous throat assumes a 
gangrenous form, or the muscles of the throat seem paral- 
yzed, give arsenicum, dose every one or two hours. In ex- 
treme cases it may be repeated thirty or fifteen minutes, ac- 
cording to the violence of the symptoms. When the patient 
has been subject to chronic affections of the skin, or is of 
scrofulous habit, give sulphur, a dose every six hours. 

Hydropathic treatment. 

A noted London doctor claims that in fifteen years prac- 
tice, this course of treatment has never lost him a case. Im- 
merse the patient in a warm bath as soon as scarlet fever is 
suspected, and as often afterward as the strength of the pa- 
tient will allow. A soothing effect immediately follows, and 
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the eruption follows so soon, and of such a bright color as to 
astonish one who has never seen it. By this means the great- 
est danger is averted ; viz., the suppression of the eruption. 
Keep up the strength of the patient by nutritious food and 
drinks. The bath seems to check the spread of the disease 
by removing the excreta of the skin as soon as it is depos- 
ited. This treatment promotes also the picking of the scarf- 
skin. The body should be gently dried by soft linen cloths. 

Will here append a copy of the sanitary regulations 
against scarlet fever and measles, issued by the Health Board 
of New York city. 

Care of patient. — The patient should be placed in a sep- 
arate room, and no person except the physician, nurse or 
mother, allowed to enter the room, or to touch the bedding 
or clothing used in the sick-room, until they have been thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

Infected articles. — AH clothing, bedding, or other articles 
not absolutely necessary for the use of the patient, should be 
removed from the sick room. Articles used about the patient 
such as sheets, pillow cases, blankets or cloths, must not be 
removed from the sick-room, until they have been disinfected, 
by placing them in a tub, with the following disinfecting fluid. 

Eight (8) ounces of sulphate of zinc, one (i) ounce of 
carbolic acid. They should be soaked in this fluid for at least 
one hour, and then placed in boiling water for washing. A 
piece of muslin one foot square, should be dipped in the 
same solution and suspended^in the sick-room constantly, and 
the same should be done in the hallway adjoining the sick- 
room. Feather beds and pillows, hair pillows and matresses, 
and flannels or woolen goods requiring fumigation, should 
not be removed from the sick-room until this has been done. 
Whenever the patient is removed from the sick room, inform 
the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, when the disinfecting 
corps will, as soon as possible thereafter, perform the work 
of fumigation. All vessels used for receiving the discharges 
of patients, should have the same disinfecting fluids con- 
stantly therein, and immediately after use by the patient, be 
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emptied and cleansed with boiling water. Water closets and 
privies, should also be disinfected, daily, with the same fluid 
or a solution of chloride of iron, one pound to the gallon of 
water, adding one or two ounces of carbolic acid. All straw 
beds should be burned, but must not be removed from the 
sick-room, without a permit from this department. They 
will be removed by the disinfecting corps. It is advised not 
to use handkerchiefs about the patient, but rather soft rags 
for cleansing the mouth and nostrils, which should be im- 
mediately thereafter burned. The ceilings and side walls of 
the sick-room, after the removal of the patient, should be 
thoroughly cleansed, and lime-washed, and the woodwork 
and floor thoroughly scrubbed with soap and water. As a 
fumigating antiseptic and disinfectant, chlorine gas stands 
unrivalled. The ingredients used in its production should 
be in glass or earthern deep dishes or saucers placed in the 
higher parts of the room. The gas will descend, being 
heavier than the air, and become mixed with surrounding 
'air. The following articles are used for its production : One 
part of common salt mixed with one part of black manganese, 
and placed in shallov^ earthern vessels ; two (2) parts sulph- 
uric acid, previously diluted with two (2) parts, by measure, 
of water, is then to be poured over it, and then stirred with 
a stick. The room with the infected articles should be then 
shut up tightly and left for several days. The cleansing 
scrubbing and white-washing can then follow. 

MEASLES. 

This disease usually prevails as an epidemic early in the 
spring, but is often found at other seasons of the year. 
With proper treatment it seldom proves fatal. The most 
serious dangers to be feared are those resulting from a slight 
cold, taken when affections of the eyes, throat, chest and 
scrofulous ailments follow. The greatest care must there- 
fore be taken by mother or nurse to avoid even a slight chilli- 
ness to be felt by the patient. 
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Symptoms. 

At first they are those of ordinary cold, such as short dry 
cough, redness of the eyes, with a flow of tears, feverish ap- 
pearance preceding the eruption from four to five days, and 
usually continuing all through the disease. In scarlet fever 
the rash appears generally in two days. When an adult is 
attacked with measles, which is not so common as it is with 
children, much more dangerous complications arise, and we 
would advise in all cases possible to have a doctor, who will 
better understand how to cope with the peculiarities that may 
arise in individual cases. As in scarlet fever, it is important 
to have the rash come to the surface, avoiding any means 
that will cause it to "strike in" — to use a common expres- 
sion. It is from ten to fifteen days after exposure, before the 
disease begins to develope as above described. About the 
fourth day the rash appears on the face, in spots raised on 
the surface to the touch, and of half-moon shape. In scar- 
let fever the skin is smooth to the touch, and the patches 
irregular in shape, thence spreading all over the body, but 
not so bright a red as in scarlet fever. After three or four 
days the rash grows lighter in color, the fever lessens, and 
the skin begins to scale off. When the inflammation is at 
its height, the color is a bright raspberry red. 

Treatment. 

If the disease is mild, scarcely anything will be required 
except mild diet, such as cracked wheat, boiled rice, sago, 
tapioca, warm lemonade or slightly acid drinks, slippery elm 
tea to quiet the cough. Keep the patient warm in bed, in a 
cool ventilated room. Il there is any pain or tightness of the 
chest, apply a mustard and flaxseed poultice. Sponge fre- 
quently in tepid water, but avoid the least symptom of chilli- 
ness. Do not leave the house for at least a week after the 
rash has disappeared. It the rash strikes in, recall it im- 
mediately by giving the patient a hot mustard bath, keep 
warm in bed, place bottles ot hot water under the arms, drink 
hot teas to bring on perspiration. If the rash still delays in 
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re-appearIng, give doses of hive syrup, and keep the bowels 
open. If there should be much pain in the chest, more seri- 
ous results may be feared — as pneumonia. 

Sweet oil and carbolic acid should be used to rub over 
the flesh, at the time of desquamation (peeling) both in this 
disease and in scarlet fever, to prevent the dry particles fly- 
ing in the air and communicating the disease to others. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

When hot dry skin, give aconite, dose every two hours. 
When the cough is worse toward evening, with rattling of 
mucus, give pulsatilla, dose, every three or four hours. If 
there is great oppression of the chest before the rash is seen, 
give ipecacuanha, cjose, every two or three hours. When 
the headache is severe, and the eye very sensitive to the 
light, profuse flow of tears, and watery discharge from the 
nose, with pains in the bones, give euphrasia, dose, every 
three hours. When the eruption is retarded or imperfectly 
developed, the breathing oppressed, a short dry cough, with 
shooting pains in the chest, increased by drawing a long 
breath, give bryonia, dose every three or four hours. When 
there are signs of irritation of the brain, with glassy inflamed 
appearance of the eyes, and when the inflammation attacks 
the throat, showing many of the throat symptoms described 
under scarlet fever, give belladonna, dose, every two hours. 

SMALL POX. 

This disease is said to have made its first appearance in 
Arabia at about the time of the birth of Mahomet. The two 
prominent forms are the distinct and confluent ; in the former 
the pustules are separated, in the latter they run together. 
Besides these, there are modifications of the disease known 
as varioloid. The symptoms are headache, nausea, giddi- 
ness, pains in the back and limbs, and ordinary symptoms 
of general fever. If there be any peculiar evidence it is the 
violence of the pains in the small of the back. In children 
especially it often begins with soreness of the throat, sneez- 
48 
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ing, coughing, and an excess of tears, is therefore often mis- 
taken for measles. At the end of the seeond or third day 
the eruption begins to appear in the form of red spots and 
can be felt on the forehead before it is visible to the eye. 
The eruption is generally completed at the fifth. The fever 
suddenly subsides, and the patient, except for the eruptions, 
is quite cool and comfortable. On the third or fourth day 
the pocks are formed — being flattened on the top — with often 
a little depression in the centre, they arc hard to the touch 
and surrounded by an inflamed circle. From this period they 
gradually increase in size, becoming convex at the top and 
distended. This is called the secondary period or maturation. 
About the eighth or ninth day, fever again sets in, called 
secondary fever, and at this time death often occurs. 

The third or declining stage is little more than a period 
of convalescence. About the eleventh or twelfth day, the 
pustules on the checks become brown and dryish at the top, 
some of them break and form a yellowish crust which be- 
comes a dry scab that falls off about the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth day. 

Preventive means. 

Much has been written of late years against vaccination, 
and the danger of inoculating other diseases into the system 
by these means. But the thinking masses agree that the 
discovery of Jenner has been of incalculable value to the 
world and has justly immortalized him. So generally is its 
importance realized that it is made legally compulsory in 
some places to have every one vaccinated. 

During the prevalence of the disease it is well to keep 
the bowels regular and a drink of cream of tartar and water 
may be used quite freely with beneficial effect. 

Treatment. 

Formerly patients were treated in a perfectly barbarous 
manner, swathed in hot blankets in a hot room and dosed 
with hot drink. Now, however, the patient is given a large 
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airy room, cool in summer and of an agreeable temperature, 
thoroughly ventilated — the bed supplied with light blankets 
frequently changed, plenty of fresh air — frequent spongings 

and cooling drinks. To quiet the itching, apply sweet or 

almond oil, or cold cream to the parts, keeping them covered 
from the light to prevent pitting. For this a piece of black 
silk with holes cut for the mouth, nose and eyes may be used, 
and if necessary muffle the hands to prevent scratching or 
tearing off the scabs. The diet may be light of tea or toast, 
giving mild purgatives to keep the bowels open. After the 
secondary fever sets in, the patient will require some ad- 
ditional support — calf foot jelly or beef-tea To prevent pitt- 
ing, apply carbolic acid and mucilage of green acacia, one 
(i) part of the former to eight (8) of the latter, and apply 
freely with a hair pencil, using olive oil or sweet oil freely to 
keep the scab soft. The method of cauterizing the pustules 
for the same purpose has been found effectual but it is of no 
use if applied after the second day. The best plan is to 
open each pock separately, then with a sharply pointed stick 
of nitrate of silver touch each one. The progress of the erup- 
tion is thus completely arrested, and at the end of the week 
the scales fall off without leaving pits. Another method is 
by the use of the mercurial plaster applied at the commence- 
ment of the eruption. Make the plaster in the form of a 
mask leaving openings for eyes, nostrils and mouth. The 
Children's Hospital in Paris have found the following formula 
or the plaster to succeed marvelously well." 

Mercurial ointment, .... 25 parts. 

Yellow wax 10 parts. 

Black pitch, 26 parts. 

If in the commencement of the disease the patient is rest- 
less and cannot sleep at night, a dose or two of morphine 
may be tried and repeated if it seems to do good. 

It often happens that late In the disease the patient is 
restless and cannot sleep, it is there that morphine will do 
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good and must be taken. Put four (4) grains of morphine 
in an ounce of water and give from twenty (20) to thirty 
(30) drops to a dose. During convalescence quinine and 
tincture of iron should be used. 

Dr. Edwin Rosenthal has employed salicylic acid in 
many cases of small pox with good results. The formula 
employed by him is as follows : 

Salicylic acid, . . . . , i drachm. 
Rectified spirits of wine, . . . . ^ ounce. 
' Mix and add : 

Simple elixer, sufficient quantity to make six ounces. 

For the sore throat, following small pox, he uses in con- 
junction then the following gargle of xylol and finds it very 
satisfactory : 

Xylol, I drachm. 

Gum acacia, ...... 2 drachms. 

Peppermint water, 6 ounces. 

Make into a soft emulsion. Use as a gargle and mouth 
wash. 

He confirms the statement that salycilic acid in small pox 
reduces the temperature, is sedative and modifies eruption. 

A surgeon in the English Army in India, it is said, has 
discovered a remedy very efficient in small pox. The disease 
is treated as follows. 

When the fever has reached the highest point, and before 
the eruption appears, rub the chest of the patient with croton 
oil and tartaric ointment, which makes the eruption appear on 
that part of the body, and not on the rest of it. 

By means of this treatment they also obtain the result of 
causing the eruption to break out entirely, and of preventing 
the disease from attacking the internal organs. 

Such is the treatment adopted in the English army in 
India, and it is considered a perfect cure. 
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Homoeopathic treatment. 

Cool and fresh air are our best helps, the emanations from 
the patient react upon the organism and warriith only in- 
creases their activity. So beneficial is cool air, that frequently 
taking a child to an open window, when in convulsions will 
generally afford immediate relief. Great cleanliness must 
be observed, and the linen frequently changed. All carpets 
and curtains should be removed from the room. To avoid 
pitting, many physicians have adopted a plaster for the face 
of different substances, such as gum mucilage or calamine, 
or collodium to the face, or oil, cold cream, or oil and lime 
water. Glycerine and hydrastic, glycerine and thuga, when 
collodium cannot be tolerated, have been of service in pre- 
venting disfiguration from pitting, the object being to exclude 
the air and keep the skin moist. A patient after small pox 
should not be allowed to see other people until the face and 
body are entirely free from scabs and the body been fre- 
quently washed. All articles and clothing worn should be 
destroyed. 

Attendants in the sickroom should not see other members 
of the family, without going first into the fresh air to carry 
off infection. 

In cases where there is soreness of the back or much 
prostration the patient should be placed on a water pillow or 
bed. When the fever runs high, a patient should never be 
left alone even lor an instant, lest violent delirium sets in 
and he do some serious injury to himself. 

Aconite should be given at any time when there is fever, 
and the patient hot and restless. Dose every two or three 
hours. When there is mucous rattling and nausea, give anti- 
monium. Dose every three hours. Hydrastic has been 
used very successfully in the eruptive stage. Dose every 
three hours. When there is intense painful fever with tend- 
ency to convulsions in patients who have been accustomed to 
take stimulants plentifully, give gelseminum. Dose every 
three hours. Should the brain disturbance continue to in- 
crease, belladonna may follow either aconite or gelseminum: 
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Dose every two hours. When the nausea and vomiting are 
unallayed, give arsenicum. A dose every two hours. Should 
the eruption strike in or be checked give cuprum aceticum, 
a dose every hour until the eruption begins to reappear and 
the severer symptoms modified, then every three hours until 
the eruption is thoroughly reproduced. When the chest is 
prominently affected, bryonia is required, a dose every hour, 
then every three hours. Hydropathists treat all those dis- 
eases as those of the skin, without medicine of any kind. 
They use warm baths, coohng and simple food, such as 
coarse bread, berries and melons, being careful to have a 
full free action of the bowels, every twenty-four hours, and 
strictly avoiding everything that would cause a chilly or cold 
sensation to any part of the body. 

ERYSIPELAS, ROSE, OR ST. ANTHONy's FIRE. 

Da Costa classifies erysipelas among the eruptive diseases, 
with smallpox, measles, etc. It is a peculiar inflammation of 
the skin, attended with fever, and frequently accompanied by 
elevations of the scarf-skin, resembling blisters. Sometimes 
it is a mild disorder, confined to a small portion of the skin, 
(simple erysipelas) ; sometimes the inflammation extends 
deeper than the skin, (^phlegmonous erysipelas) ; while, in 
other cases it attacks the face, extends to the head, and Is 
attended with very great danger to life. 

Symptoms. 

Erysipelas is generally preceded by symptoms of fever, 
as general lassitude, shivering, headache, coated tongue; 
these symptoms are followed by hot skin, quick pulse, thirst, 
pains in back and limbs ; the skin becomes red or purplish, 
and a severe tingling, burning sensation, with stiffness and 
pain is felt. The parts begin to swell, and if the inflamma- 
tion is in the head or face, the features may become indis- 
tinguishable, and the eyes be closed from the great amount 
of swelling. Blisters filled with water like those from a 
scald, may form on the surface. The mind wanders at night, 
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especially when the disease is located in the head, and some- 
times the throat is very much swollen. In the worst cases, 
delirium and coma come on, and the patient may die from 
an effusion within the head. When the erysipelas affects 
the tissues deeply, matter may form, and the parts slough or 
fall off. When the parts are deeply affected, the color is 
very florid, the tingling and burning very severe, and the 
surface firm and hard, it is called phlegmonous erysipelas. 
When the swelling is soft and spongy — pitting on pressure 
— the color is pale red, or waxen, and usually affecting those 
of feeble constitution, it is called cedematoiis erysipelas. 

When erysipelas appears as a mere blush without fever^ 
it is called erythema. 

Causes. 

The causes of erysipelas are various, some of which are 
as follows : atmospheric influences, irregularity of living, want 
of cleanliness. The exciting causes are, intemperance, vio- 
lent mental emotions, exposure to cold after being over 
heated or excited, especially when the stomach is out of order, 
wounds and bruises. Great care must be taken to prevent 
it spreading, such as the free admission of fresh air, great 
cleanliness, and taking a sufficient amount of nourishment. 
Persons suffering from wounds, or who are diseased in any 
way, and especially women about to be confined, should not 
be allowed to remain in the vicinity of a case of erysipelas, 
nor should persons in attendance on a case visit any one suf- 
fering from wounds, or in confinement, without great care 
being taken to guard against communicating the disease, by 
changing the clothes, bathing, etc. 

Treatment. 

Simple erysipelas generally yields to mild remedies. 
When it is confined to a small portion of the skin, nothing 
more will be required than to keep the part perfectly quiet, 
and administer any mild purgative medicine once a day. But 
if the inflammation runs high, and be attended with some 
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fever, it will be necessary to commence the treatment by giv- 
ing- an emetic, and then acting upon the bowels by smart 
purgatives. When the heat and tension of the skin are great, 
warm fomentations may be applied to the swollen part. 
When the erysipelas has a tendency to spread from one part 
to another, great benefit will be derived from drawing a moist- 
ened piece of lunar caustic two or three times around the in- 
flamed surface so as to bound the part completely ; the caustic 
when used in this way, often excites a kind of inflammation 
in the healthy skin, which prevents the spreading of the ery- 
sipelatous affection. 

Phlegmonous erysipelas, or that species which extends to 
the deep parts underneath the skin, generally requires a 
more active treatment. An emetic, composed of twenty- 
four (24) grains of ipecacuanha, should be given ; and when 
the face or head are attacked, the same dose should be re- 
peated thrice a day, until a decided impression is made on 
the disease ; or nausea, with occasional vomiting, may be 
kept up. Better cover the affected parts with pieces of linen 
saturated with equal parts of glycerine and muriate tine, of 
the following : Tine. mur. iron, glycerine and ether, equal 
iron, and give parts, a teaspoonful every four hours. 

If the bowels are not freely acted upon with ease, they 
are to be opened by calomel and jalap, the extract of colo- 
cynth, (six (6) to ten (10) grains,) or any other strong pur- 
gative medicine. The patient should abstain entirely from 
animal food ; his drink should be cooling, and gende perspir- 
ation may be excited by adding twenty (20) grains of nitre, 
and one quarter of a grain of tartar emetic to each pint of 
cold fluid which the patient drinks. Should any symptoms of 
mflammation of the brain come on, they must be immediately 
treated as a case of inflammation of the brain. It must be 
well understood, that these active measures are only suited 
to the first stage of phlegmonous erysipelas, when it occurs 
in strong and healthy persons. 

Very good results are claimed from the use of a solution 
of borax in glycerine one (i) drachm to the ounce. 
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Mr. Barwell has found white paint very efficacious in ery- 
sipelas. He reports three cases in which its appHcation was 
followed by prompt relief of pain and swelling. He mixes 
carbonate of lead, after the usual manner, with linseed oil 
a little turpentine being added as a dryer, and applies freely 
to the inflamed surface. The remedy probably acts by oc- 
clusion of air after the same manner that it does with so 
much benefit in burns. 

Dr. Hastreiter recommends the treatment of erysipelas 
by painting with oil of turpentine, on the following grounds : 

1. It can be employed on the most sensitive patients, does 
not require any skill, and can be applied by the patient him- 
self as often as m^y be necessary, and the irritation produced 
by excessive friction is avoided. During its application the 
eyes should be protected by a pad. 

2. When employed frequently enough this method is per- 
fecdy safe, and tends to produce a rapid cure. 

3. Oil of turpentine can be procured everywhere. 

4. All other dressings are unnecessary. 

5. Internal antipyretic is only rarely necessary ; usually 
all that is necessary is to bathe the body with cold water, and 
to make use of cold applications to the head. 

6. The inhalation of the vapor of turpentine can, perhaps, 
act as a preventive of the extension of the disease to the air- 
passages. 

7. When employed at the outset oi the disease it may 
abort the morbid process. 

8. The oil of turpentine may also be employed in phleg- 
monous inflammation other than erysipelas. 

Dr. Tagert has found a solution of boracic acid in water, 
frequently painted over the face very useful. 

Dissolve as much of the acid in the water, as it will hold. 

Dr. Rothe observes that, however efficacious the subcut- 
aneous injection of carbolic acid proves in arresting the 
course of erysipelas, it is not suitable when^the lace is the 
part attacked, for not only does it give rise to considerable 
pain, but induces a swollen and painful condition of the peri- 
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phery. For some years past he has been in the habit of using 
the following application. 

Carbolic acid, ..... i part. 

Spirits of wine, ...... i " 

Oil of turpentine, . . . . . .2 parts. 

Tine, of iodine, ..... i part. 

Glycerine, ...... 5 parts. 

Pencil the inflamed skin and its vicinity with it every two 
hours. No pain or sense of burning is produced, and the 
skin is usually next day pale and wrinkled. The further 
progress of the disease is more effectually arrested than by 
any other remedy, any new patches being rapidly effaced, 
so that in three or four days the facial erysipelas is usually 
at an end. The pencilled places should be covered by a very 
thin layer of wadding. When febrile action is present the 
ordinary internal measure must also be resorted to. 

Dr. C. S. Hutchinson records a case of a large, robust 
man, who was thought to be in extremis from a violent 
attack of idiopathic erysipelas ot the head and face. Iron 
and the usual internal remedies had been tried ; but no ex- 
ternal application had been used. Iodine was now painted 
on the scalp. This had a magical effect, the patient being 
out of danger two days afterwards, the convalescence begining 
with the first application of the iodine. Dr. Hutchinson 
has never before seen so desperate a case recover so quickly. 

The tincture of iodine may be used to prevent the in- 
flammation spreading, and Dr. Wood recommends to paint 
a border of about two inches, one-half on the inflamed sur- 
face, and the other on the sound skin ; apply freely and re- 
peat daily if necessary. Nitrate of silver is recommended by 
by Higgenbottom, employed as follows: 



Nitrate of silver, 
Nitric acid, 
Water, 



2 scruples. 
12 drops. 
I ounce. 
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Mix. Apply with a rag tied on a stick or a hair brush. 
Homoeopathic treatment 

Aconite. — If there is great fever, hot dry skin, thirst, etc. 

Belladonna. — An important remedy, especially for erysi- 
pelas of the face, with swollen eyes, dry skin, thirst and 
delirium. Aconite and belladonna may be given alternately. 
A dose every two hours. If the symptoms do not improve 
and the patient complains of pain in the throat, and dry- 
ness and cough without raising, give lachesis. Apis melifica. 
may be given in alternation with it. 

If after having given these remedies for some time, and 
the patient still grows worse, and there is great sensitiveness 
to noise and light, the skin shines, and is very tender, and 
sometimes blisters, give belladonna and rhus tox, alternately, 
a teaspoonful every two hours. If the patient is drowsy, 
give a dose (four (4) globules) of opium. If very wakeful 
and restless, give coffee and belladonna, alternately, a dose 
every hour. Arsenic may be given when the eruption assumes 
a dark hue, and the patient is very weak. 

Pulsatilla. — May be given when the disease is caused 
by some article of food, as oysters, clams, etc. Also when 
the eruption disappears in one place and reappears in 
another ; also when it affects the ear. For erysipelas appear- 
ing in the joints, bryonia and rhus tox., alternately. 

When blisters form which become putrid, give arsenicum 
and carbo vegetabilis, alternately. 

Me7xu7dus and hepa7'sulphur may be given wh^n the ery- 
sipelas terminates in abscesses. 

When the disease is chronic, and the person is liable to 
It, now and then, give rhus tox. and graphites, on alternate 
days ; a dose, (six (6) globules). 

The application of water in the form ot the wet sheet, to 
produce perspiration, will be found very beneficial. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls 
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of water, and give a teaspoonful every one, two or three 
hours, unless otherwise specified. 

Diet. 

Dry toast, gruels, black tea, warm lemonade if there is no 
diarrhoea, and stewed prunes. 

Accessory treatment. 

In cases attended by inflammatory fever, pure water, 
toast water or thin water gruel should alone be given at the 
commencement. When the fever yields, a light vegetable 
diet may be allowed. If the accompanying fever be of a 
typhoid character and the pulse begins to sink, or if the 
pulse be weak from the commencement, or again, if the ery- 
sepilas be of a gangrenous type, a more nutritious diet. 

The greatest care must be observed to avoid the risk of 
taking cold even during convalescence ; such an accident oc- 
curring during the disease is, as is well known, frequently 
accompanying erysipelas, is often relieved by dried and finely 
powdered starch, lightly dusted on, and the part covered by 
cotton wool. In sliofht cases, lint moistened with lotion and 
covered by flannel, answers, with roller bandage over, in the 
case of limbs, joints or feet. 

Spongio-pilene wrung out of hot water may be applied, 
if there be any tendency to boils ; or hot bread and milk, or 
linseed poultices when this cannot be obtained. Calendula 
cerate, causticum lotion or lime water and oil may be applied, 
to raw surfaces. 



MOUTH AND PHARYNX. 

DISEASES OF. 

TOOTHACHE. 

Toothache, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, usu- 
ally arises from cold, from getting wet or remaining in a 
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draught. It is, however, very often associated with a de- 
rangement of the digestive system as the primary cause. It 
may originate from an exposed nerve or an abscess at the 
root of the tooth. A tooth should never be filled whilst it is 
aching. A mercurial amalgam should not be used as a fill- 
ing. Gutta-percha or white wax make good temporary ex- 
pedients. When we find a constant disposition to this dis- 
tressing malady on the slightest exposure to cold, we con- 
conclude that some taint exists in the constitution ; and until 
proper measures are adopted for its eradication, remedies 
most clearly indicated fail to relieve the patient, or, at most, 
but temporarily alleviates his sufferings. 

Another obstacle is the difficulty in obtaining from a 
patient a clear description of his sensations. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ache. For this purpose, 
a little cotton wet with laudanum may be b-e held between 
the teeth ; or a piece of sticking-plaster^ about the size of a 
quarter, with a bit of opium in the middle of it, of a size not 
to prevent the sticking of the other, may be laid on the tem- 
poral artery, where the pulsation is most sensible. If there 
be a hollow tooth, a small pill made of equal parts of cam- 
phor and opium, or a small piece of assafcetida, put into the 
hollow, is often beneficial. ' When this cannot be had, the 
hollow tooth may be filled with gum mastich, wash, lead, cork 
or any substance that will keep in it, and keep out the ex- 
ternal air. 

Nervous tooth ache. 

All the remedies, both local and general, recommended 
under the head of neuralgia, may be brought to bear upon 
this particular variety. Immediate ease can nearly always be 
obtained by bathing the side of the face with chloroform lini- 
ment ; a little lint or cotton may also be saturated with it, 
and applied immediately to the tooth. Carious teeth should 
generally be removed. 



Decayed teeth. 
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When caries exists, in addition to the means just men- 
tioned, applications may be made to the cavity of the tooth 
itself. The most efficient of these appHcations, in the ex- 
perience of the author, is creosote. Put undiluted into the 
carious cavity, this substance not only relieves, but also for a 
time often effectually cures toothache. But as it speedily 
destroys the tooth, it should not be used, if it Is desired to 
save it ; and great care is necessary to prevent it from 
coming in contact with the sound teeth, and injuring them. 
When liquids are employed, they should be introduced into 
the cavity on cotton. If opium is used, care should be taken 
that the quantity be not so great as if swallowed, to do serious 
injury. 

When a tooth frequently becomes painful, and is too far 
gone to be saved, especially if the general health suffer, it 
should be extracted. In cases of dental fistulae, it is gener- 
ally advisable to remove the tooth, or such part of it as 
remains. The first teeth in children may be freely extracted, 
when carious and painful, as they are followed by others. 
But, in deciding as to the propriety of extraction, it should 
always be borne in mind that, when the permanent teeth are 
removed, the alveolar processes of the jaws are absorbed, 
and the cheeks or lips fall in, producing an appearance of 
old age. Besides, a carious tooth is often useful in mastica- 
tion, in the intervals of pain. 

Alum and salt, in equal parts pressed firmly into the 
cavity will often relieve ; and so too, will sometimes a small 
piece of cotton dipped in morphine and pressed into the 
cavity, care being taken not to swallow any of the morphine. 

Homceopaihic treatment. 

Aconite. — When there is a feverishness, with great anx- 
iety and restlessness, violent throbbing, beating pain, disease 
caused by cold, accompanied by heat of the face, redness of 
the cheeks, swelling of the face. When this remedy re- 
lieves but only for a short time, follow with belladonna or 
china. 
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Arnica. — When the pain is caused by a mechanical in- 
jury, as by extraction or plugging. Arnica may be used as 
a lotion, one (i) part of the tincture, to five (5) or six (6) 
parts of water, a linen cloth being dipped in the lotion and 
applied to the injured part. 

Belladonna. — When there is a sensation of ulceration in 
the teeth, drawing, tearing, shooting, cutting pains in the 
teeth, face, and ears, worse in the evening after lying down, 
gums hot and swollen, pain aggravated in the open air, or 
on touching cold or warm food to the teeth, heat and redness 
of the face, worse at night. 

Hepar Sulphur. — Suitable for persons who have taken 
much mercury ; when the tootache precedes the formation 
of gumboils. 

Rims. — Particularly for rheumatic toothache in wet wea- 
ther, accompanied by pains in the limbs and head, shivering 
and restlessness, tearing, shooting, tingling pains, worse in 
the open air, or at night when the patient is very restless. 

GUM-BOIL {Abscess of the gums). 

A gum-boil sometimes arises from exposure to cold, but 
it is caused in the majority of cases, by the irritation of a 
spoiled tooth. Inflammation of the gum generally goes on 
to suppuration, to promote which, warm fomentations and 
poultices are frequently applied externally, but they appear 
to be of very little service. 

Treatment. 

Cut into the abscess as soon as there is reason to suppose 
that the smallest quantity of matter has formed. Afterwards 
the mouth may be washed occasionally with an astringent 
lotion composed of tincture of galls and water, or of twenty 
(20) or twenty-five (25) grains of sulphate of zinc, (white 
vitriol,) dissolved in half (^) a pint of rose-water. When 
th? pain and inflammation have entirely subsided, the de- 
cayed tooth should be extracted, or filled by the dentist. 

The mouth may be washed two or three times a day with 
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salt and water, in the proportion of a teaspoonful of salt to 
half a pint of water. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite and belladon7ta. — In alternation, where there is 
considerable inflammation and swelling, with heat and pain, 
a dose every two hours, until relieved. 

Mercury. — When there is throbbing and beating pain. 
This may be given in alternation with hepar sulphur. 

Silicea. — When the preceding remedies have failed to 
arrest the progress of the boil, and matter has already formed. 

Aco7iite and chamomilla. — To be giv^n in alternation, 
when the gum-boils arise from irritation consequent upon 
cutting wisdom teeth. 

Adniinistratio7i of remedies. 

During the state of inflammation, the remedies may be 
give as often as once an hour, and from that to two hours. 
On giving silicea or calcarea, give a dose, every night and 
morning. 

CANKER OF THE MOUTH ( ThrusK). 

Known also' as stomatitis or aphtha. A form of sore mouth 
found sometimes in adults, but one to which infants during 
the first few months after birth are more particularly liable. 
It is an inflammation of the mucus membrane of the mouth, 
at times assuming a very destructive character. 

Symptoms. 

First, pain and uneasy sensation in the gums, they be- 
come hot, dry, and very sensitive, attended on the part of 
the patient, with languor, indisposition to move about or play. 
Whitish yellow spots appear, which may increase until they 
cover the entire surface of the mouth. Should this condition 
continue any length of time, the general health becomes af- 
fected, the disease extending to the stomach and bowels, pro- 
ducing diarrhoea, feverishness and emaciation. 
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Causes. 

Want of cleanliness is generally the cause of this disease. 
The mouth of the child should be washed out with a wet rag, 
after every meal, especially if nursing from a bottle. Feed- 
ing the unfortunate infant with sugar and molasses, or allow- 
ing it to suck little bags of sugar and bread, are other causes. 

Treatment. 

The most important thing is to keep the mouth of the 
child clean. A few grains of borax dissolved in a teacup of 
water, and used as a wash, will generally be effective. A 
very nice application is to dissolve half (^) a drachm of 
borax, with one (i) drachm of glycerine, and one (i) ounce 
of water. These may be used in a mild attack. 

In the early stages of these forms of inflammation, very 
litde is necessary to correct the disorder. Magnesia may be 
given to counteract the acidity of the bowels. After the in- 
flammation has somewhat subsided, astringent washes may 
be used. Weak solutions of acetate of lead, sulphate of 
zinc and alum ; or the following wash : 

Chlorate of potash, .... 2 drachms. 

Carbolic acid, >^ drachm. 

Water, 8 ounces. 

Chlorate of potash is almost a specific in any of the 
forms of inflammation of the mouth. Finely pulverized and 
combined with as much white sugar, it may be sprinkled on 
the ulcers. The general system will need attention. For 
poor digestion, give a powder of 

Bismuth, 5 grains. 

Pepsin, 5 grains. 

—three times a day. If the blood is poor, build it up with 
Peruvian bark and iron. The diet should be nourishing and 
digestible. Fat food should be avoided. The mouth should 

49 
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be frequently washed with warm water and washed out with 
weak solution of alum, honey and borax or sulphate of zinc. 

HomceopatJiic treatment. 

Mercury. — This remedy is indicated in almost every case, 
and may always be given at the commencement of the dis- 
ease, except when it is caused by mercury, in which case 
g'ive carbo vegetabilis, hepar sulphur, or nitric acid. 

Nux vomica. — Ulcers putrid and painful, swelling of the 
gums, there being fetid ulcers all over the surface of the 
mouth, accompanied by constipation. 

Arsenicum. — Ulceration of the margins of the tongue, 
with violent, burning pains, gums swollen, and easily bleed- 
ing, great restlessness, and a desire to drink frequently. 

Capsicum. — Especially for persons of full habit, in quiet 
life, and where there are blisters, or vesicles on the tongue, 
together with swelling of the gums. 

Nitric acid. — If mercury does not relieve, or if the gums 
are swollen, looking whitish, and bleeding easily, accom- 
panied with looseness of the teeth, salivation, and putrid 
odor from the mouth. 

Carbo vegetabilis. — Ulceration of the gums and tongue, 
with profuse bleeding, accompanied by a burning sensation, 
and excessive fetidness of the ulcers. 

SulpJiur. — To be given at the end of the cure, when there 
is swelling of the gums, together with beating pain, blisters 
which burn when eating, offensive, or sour smell from the 
mouth, constipation, or green, slimy diarrhoea. 

As a wash use cold water, or sometimes lemon juice, or 
sage tea ; a weak solution of brandy and water, will also 
prove beneficial. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the remedy chosen, dissolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful 
every two, three, or four hours, according to the violence of 
the symptoms. 
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TONGUE (^Infiammatio7t of, glossitis). 

Glossitis is an inflammation of the substance of the 
tongue. It is characterized by pain, heat, redness and swell- 
ing, with either a dryness of the mouth, or a profuse flow of 
saliva. It may become so swollen, that the mouth is entirely 
filled, whereby swallowing and speaking are very much inter- 
fered with, and on account of which, suffocation may be threat- 
ened. 

Symptoms. 

Previous to the pain in, and swelling of the tongue, the 
patient may be aflected with chills, loss ot appetite, dis- 
ordered stomach, dull pains in the head and back, heat of 
the skin, rapid pulse, throbbing and aching pain in the 
tongue. 

Causes. 

Direct injuries, as from scalding drinks, wounds or bruises, 
bites or stings of venomonous insects, salivation by mercury, 
small pox. 

Treatment. 

Much advantage may be derived from scarifying the an- 
terior part of the tongue ; and still more from making an in- 
cision into its substance along the middle, and which was suc- 
cessfully treated by incisions from an inch and a half to two 
inches in length, along the middle of the tongue. The 
bleeding must be promoted by emollient gargles. Richter 
says that the swelling generally subsides speedily after the 
incisions and they readily heal without any disagreeable con- 
sequences. From the impossibility of swallowing, internal 
remedies cannot be employed. Laxative enemata, however, 
are very useful, and should be frequently administered until 
the bowels are well evacuated. Considerable benefit may 
also arise from a large blister laid on the back of the neck or 
on the throat, after proper general and local depletion has 
been employed. 
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Hoinceopathic treUtment. 

Aconite. — At the commencement of the disease, when the 
fever and inflammation are severe, attended with acute, cutting 
pain. 

Aconite and arnica. — Where the inflammation arises from 
some mechanical injury. Give in alternation every hour 
or two hours. 

Mer^curius. — This is the principal remedy, when there is 
violent pain, swelling and hardness, the tongue red, dry or 
moist, pulse rapid and free, breathing difficult, throbbing, 
stinging or aching pains in the tongue, the mouth and throat 
filled with the swollen organ, worse at night, rapid sinking of 
strength. 

Belladonna. — Face red, eyes bloodshot, tongue inflamed, 
red, dry and swollen, violent beating of the arteries of the 
neck and temples, throbbing pain in the head, skin hot and 
dry. 

In case the swelling- becomes so enormous as to threaten 
sufibcation, do not hesitate to take a knife and make an in- 
cision the length of the tongue, thereby relieving the conges- 
tion of the blood. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT, OR QUINSY {tonsiUtis) . 

Inflammation of the throat oj- quinsy, as this disease is 
popularly called is seldom ushered in by shivering, as in 
other inflammatory diseases ; it usually commences with a 
slight degree of headache, and stiffness of the neck, and a 
feeling of general uneasiness. At the same time, or shortly 
after, a slight difficulty in swallowing is experienced, together 
with a sensation of heat and dryness, or rawness of the 
throat, which is soon followed by pain more or less severe, 
according to the intensity of the inflammation. The patient 
has a constant inclination to swallow, and every attempt at 
deglutition greatly increases the pain ; the mucus of the 
mouth is very tenacious or slimy. Sometimes the patient 
cannot open his mouth sufficiently to allow the throat to be 
examined, if this can be effected, one or both tonsils are 
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found red and swollen, the uvula is also enlarged, and 
hangs down on the base of the tongue. It often happens 
that the tonsils enlarge until they touch each other ; the 
uvula is then thrown backwards, and almost entirely con- 
cealed by them. In many cases the inflammation extends 
over all the back part of the throat. The tonsils are not un- 
frequently swollen to such an extent that swallowing is en- 
tirely prevented, and if the patient attempt to receive any 
kind of drink it is immediately returned by the nostrils. 

At commencement of disease the tonsils appear like two 
red balls, dry and shining ; later we may observe in the ma- 
jority of cases, several oval or irregular shaped spots of a 
yellowish, sometimes of a greenish color, not only upon the 
surface of the tonsils, but on all parts to which the inflamma- 
tion has extended. We must be careful not to mistake this 
appearance, for that which results from a much more danger- 
ous form of the disease — the malignant or putrid sore-throat, 
in which false membranes are thrown out similar to those 
which we have described as being formed upon the lining 
membrane of the windpipe in croup. 

The feverish symptoms which accompany quinsy are 
generally more severe than the local disorder would lead us 
to expect ; the pulse is full and frequent, sometimes as high 
as 120 in the minute ; the face is flushed ; there is headache 
with sensation of fullness and weight in the head ; consider- 
able heat of skin, which sometimes alternates with slight 
shivering ; the tongue appears swollen and is covered with 
white or yellowish colored mucus, and there is a disagreeable 
taste in the mouth ; sometimes there is nausea or vomiting ; 
the bowels are generally constipated ; the patient is restless 
during the night and complains of a feeling of fatigue and 
general oppression. 

Causes. 

Exposure to vicissitudes of temperature, sitting in a cur- 
rent of air, wet feet, wearing damp linen, going out of a 
heated room into the cold air, or cold and wet. Women are 
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more particularly subject to it during the period of men- 
struation. 

Treatment. 

Frequently inhaling the vapor arising from hot water 
mixed with vinegar, or from a decoction of poppy-heads, will 
be found very servicable in every stage of the disease. If 
suppuration cannot be prevented, the application of warm 
poultices of bread and milk or linseed-meal to the sides of 
the throat, (not on the fore-part of the neck), and diligently 
steaming the throat, are the means to be employed to 
promote the formation of the matter. 

In children and young people the best remedies at the 
commencement of sore throat are emetics and purgatives ; 
these when timely administered often arrest the progress of 
the disorder, and ought never to be neglected. 

The following liniment may be used, as an external 
application. 

Oil of sassafras, ..... 2 ounces. 

Sweet oil 2 " 

Spirits camphor, ..... 2 " 

Spirits hartshorn 2 " 

Oil of pennyroyal, 2 

Tincture of quinine, . . , . . 2 " 
Spirits turpentine, 2 " 

^ With this bathe the neck and throat frequently, applying 
piece of flannel around the throat. 

The following prescription has been used in many cases 
with pronounced success : 

1 Muriatic tincture of iron, ... 2 drachms. 
Chlorate of potassium, . . . i drachm. 
Tincture of belladonna, . . . ^ drachm. 
Simple syrup, .... 4 ounces. 

Mix. Take a teaspoonful every hour. 
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When the disease assumes a chronic character, the fol- 
lowing will be found an invaluable application : 

Saturated solution ol Sal. ammoniac, . 4 ounces. 
Tincture cayenne, .... i ounce. 
Mix. Gargle with this several times a day. 

When the tonsils become enlarged and remain so, the 
following may be used : 

Iodine, ...... i scruple. 

Ointment of roses, . . . , i ounce. 

Apply a portion on a small brush to the tonsils, every 
morning and evening, and continue the application for sev- 
eral months. Or this : 

Tannic acid, ..... 20 grains. 
Common salt, . . . . .40 grains. 
Extract of blood root, . . . 10 grains. 
Ointment of roses, ....*[ drachm. 
Mix and apply as before. 

The following is sometimes beneficial : Simmer hops in 
vinegar until their strength is extracted, strain the liquid, 
sweeten it with sugar, and give it frequently to the patient 
until relieved. 

Homoepathic treatment. 

Aconite and belladonna. — These are generally the most 
appropriate remedies with which to commence treatment, 
particularly if the following symptoms are present. Violent 
fever, pulse full and bounding, great heat, thirst, restlessness, 
constant desire to swallow, the swallowing producing spasms 
in the throat, which force liquids out the nose, burning and 
pricking sensations, dryness of the throat ; pains shooting 
into the tonsils and ears, putrid and bitter taste in the mouth. 
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Biyoiiia. — Shooting sensations, with dryness of the throat 
and difficulty of speech, hoarseness, oppressive breathing, 
breaking and painful sensation of the throat, swallowing 
painful, some fever either with or without thirst, chilliness, 
pains in the limbs and back of the head. This may be given 
in alternation with rhus. 

Chamomilla. — Especially when the disease is caused by 
taking cold or exposure to a draught of air while perspiring, 
swelling of the tonsils, hacking cough, flushed cheeks, or one 
cheek flushed and the other pale, fever in the evening, with 
flashes of heat, the glands of the neck under the chin, and 
tonsils being much swollen. 

Lachesis — This has been proved a very useful remedy 
'[when mercury and belladonna have been used without effect, 
and when the following symptoms are present : swelling and 
redness with a feeling of rawness of the tonsils and palate, 
dryness of the throat, constant disposition to swallow, sen- 
sation as of a tumor or lump in the throat, worse in the after- 
noon and morning, after sleeping or on very slight pressure 
on the neck, small ulcers on the throat and on the left tonsil. 

Hepar sUlphiir. — In cases where the abscesses of the ton- 
sils threaten to break, this remedy will hasten the abscess ; 
may be given in the beginning of the disease when there is 
lancinating pains in the throat — in alternation with mercury. 

Nux vomica. — It may be given when chloride does not 
relieve, and also when there is soreness, with a feeling of 
rawness, as if the throat had been scraped. 

Capsiaim. — In cases where nux vomica seems to be indi- 
cated but does not relieve, and when there are burning and 
roughness in the throat, with a feeling of stiffness and con- 
traction, together with running of the nose and eyes. 

The application of cold water will be found excellent, used 
.in the following manner : In the evening when going to bed, 
place on the throat a wet bandage, covered with a c]ry cloth, 
keeping the bandage on during the day and changing it fre- 
quently. 

In cases of persons subject to quinsy, sponging the throat 
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and breast with cold water every morning, will prevent or 
modify the attacks. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

To attempt a review of the literature of this malady would 
be a work of supererogation, and one I will not attempt. 
Very briefly then I will consider it in its Simple, Croup- 
ous, Ulcerative and Malignant forms. 

Symptoms. 

In its symptomatology we have — premonitory but not dis- 
tinctive — malaise, slight sore throat, enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands behind the jaw. Fever occurs in the simple 
form, with difficulty of swallowing, headache, furred tongue, 
constipation. The fauces will have a very red or purple ap- 
pearance, as also may the palate and tonsils. By the second 
or third day there may be present a whitish membranous 
deposit. From five to nine days these symptoms may con- 
tinue, recovery following. The croupous is the form from 
which most children die, following, as it does, upon the measles 
and scarlet fever so frequently. Early symptoms are, as in 
simple form, but sometimes with violence from the begining. 
Distress in the throat complained of. The tonsils and fauces 
are covered with a yellowish colored deposit, and much 
swollen. Not infrequently quite early in the attack this 
membranous inflammation extends to the larynx, as manifest 
by the usual symptoms of croup. A fatal termination may 
occur by asphyxia in a very few days. The ulcerative form 
is not very common, with it we may have destruction of the 
palate and tonsils, in a form described as gangrenous, or 
" putrid sore throat." At the very commencement of the mal- 
ignant form, we have intense headache, not infrequently vom- 
iting, which is not common in the milder forms ; great diffi- 
culty in swallowing, excessive enlargement of the glands, 
bleeding from nose and mouth, stomach and rectum ; tonsils, 
pharynx and palate covered with a yellowish deposit which 
rapidly changes to ash color, brown and almost black and of 
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a very offensive odor. Suppuration and even sloughing of the 
tonsils may occur.at times the nostrils are involved, being swol- 
len, lined with a false membrane emiting an acrid, fetid dis- 
charge. Great prostration at a more or less early period, 
pulse very rapid, face pale and livid, morbid heat of skin is 
followed by clammy coldness. Death usually occurs in from 
one to five days. It respects neither age nor sex and is cer- 
tainly contageous in my judgment, notwithstanding this is a 
question with two distinct sides to it. 

Treatment. 

What shall I say as to treatment ? In a literature so rich 
in ** specifics " (?) which shall I select, and where draw the 
line ? I have no formulated plan for treating these cases, 
but treat them, as in my judgment, the individualities of each 
case demands, generally, somewhere with in the following : 
if there is much constitutional disturbance, exudation, etc., 
I give from one (i) to ten (lo) grains of hydrargyrum sub 
muriate every one to four hours until its effects are markedly 
apparent in reduction of fever and general disturbed con- 
dition of throat. Alternately with this, say, once in two to 
four hours the following : 

Chlorate of potass pulv. 

Tine, ferri muriate, each, . . 2 drachms. 

Water 

Glycerine, of each equal parts, enough to make 4 ounces 

Dose, fifteen (15) drops to teaspoonful according to age. 
If there is much exudation, I use the following wash two 
or three times daily. 

Carbolic acid, .... . 30 drops. 

Sulphate of zinc i drachm. 

Water, •. . . . . . 2 ounces. 



Make a soft cotton swab, and a small wooden paddle ; 
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with the oaddle depress the tongue, then dip the swab in the 
wash and apply it thoroughly to affected parts, this done, I 
burn both paddle and swab, using new ones each time. Or 
if the patient is old enough,! sometimes prescribe the following 
orargle. 

Alum pulverized and sulphate of zinc, each, % ounce. 
Carbolic acid, ..... i drachm. 

Water, . . . ... . • K P^"^- 

This gargle may be used every hour or two, care being 
observed not to swallow any of it. I permit the patient all 
the ice desireable, a small piece at a time being held in the 
mouth. Feed well. I also use tonics, etc., as indicated. 
My success has been such as would by no means cause me 
to abandon my line, if line it may be called, of treatment. 
I also submit for your consideration and trial the treatments 
adopted by not a few among the many of my friends in the 
profession. Dr. Caroline R. Conkey is quite enthusiastic 
over her success. The plan she follows, is : " Fresh chlorine 
water must be made every day after the following formulary : 

Chlorate of potash, .... 2 drachms. 

Muriatic acid, i drachm. 

Water, 8 ounces. 



Put the chlorate into an eight ounce bottle ; on this pour 
the acid and cork quickly to prevent escape of gas, add 
water, at intervals as hot as convenient. Dose, teaspoonful 
in an ounce and a half of water to be gargled and swallowed 
every half an hour in severe cases. The dose may be swal- 
lowed without gargling if for any reason that it is impossible to 
gargle and maybe sweetened to render it palateabletoa child. 
The intervals between doses may be lengthened from one to 
three hours. When the membrane extends to nose or pos- 
terior nares, syringe with same solution. This constitutes 
my entire treatment and its success is invariable." 
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Dr. W. Hale White relates a case in which acid glycerine 
of pepsin was sprayed into the throat. The result was quite 
satisfactory, the pepsin seeming to soften and gelatinize the 
diphtheritic masses. 

Dr. R. J. Jones says : Of the various remedies now used 
and advised while I have tried many, Monsel's solution of the 
sub sulphate of iron has proved the most efficient for checking 
the spreading of the false membrane and causing its removal. 
Brushed thoroughly with a camel's hair pencil, it does not 
burn or irritate, but causes a disagreeable pinching of the 
throat, and although the patients do not like it, they readily 
submit to its application from the relief it affords. 

Dr. Sauchier relates his successful treatment of cases of 
diphtheria by the use of ten (lo) to twelve (12) drop doses 
of tincture of iodine well diluted, every hour. This was con- 
tinued as long as the fever persisted. After this the remedy 
was given at intervals until it reached three hours. He made 
local applications at least twice a day. 

Dr. W eise recommends very highly a two per cent, solu- 
tion of salicylic acid in diphtheria. This is a strongly antisep- 
tic solution, but not a dangerous one. He employs the fol- 
lowing formula : 

Salicylic acid, . . . . ,. 15 grains. 

Rectified spts. of wine, . . . . i ounce. 

Glycerine, ...... i ounce. 

To be used as a gargle. 

At the same time he uses benzoat of soda internally. 

A writer in a French Journal advises tartaric acid as a lo- 
cal application in diphtheria. He says, the acid acting on the 
false membrane, changes it into a gelatinous mass, and this 
favors its expulsion. 

The formula he uses is as follows : 

Tartaric acid, . . . . - Z% drachms. 
Glycerine, 4^ drachms. 
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Distilled peppermint water, . . "' . ounce. 

Applications ot this should be made every three hours, 
followed soon after by the use oi lemon juice. 

Chloroform in diphtheria. 

Dr. Lathrop of New Hampshire, said before the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, that he had experimented with chlor- 
oform largely, and finds it a highly useful agent. He uses it 
in diphtheria and other throat affections, applied on a piece of 
cotton attached to a piece of tube or penholder. 

The patient usually required visiting no longer than four 
days, but the cases were not so malignant as had been re- 
ported in other localities. 

No unpleasant effects had ever followed this plan of treat- 
ment, and the child in true diphtheria does not complain of 
smarting from the application of chloroform. He had used 
this plan of treatment in one hundred cases. Of course 
constitutional measures are added. Dr. McNeal, of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., recommends the following : 

Bromide of potassium, ... i drachm. 

Chlorate of potash, .... 2 drachms. 

Carbolic acid, .... 20 grains. 

Water, i pint. 

Use in an inhaler. 



Chloroform, 
Soap linament, 
Used locally. 



2 drachms. 
I to 2 ounces. 



Dr. E. F. Hitchcock, of Rockhamptom, Me., uses equal 
parts of sulphurous acid and water in an atomizer. The 
proportions can be varied and the acid used as a gargle with 
cold effusions externally. 

Dr. Guttman recommends the following : 
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Muriated pilocarpine, . . . ^ to ^ grain. 
Pepsin, . . . . . I to I ^ grain. 
Hydrochloric acid, ..... 3 grains. 
Distilled water, ..... 2^/2 ounces. 

One (i) drachm (60 drops) hourly for children. 

Dr. J. Lewis Smith, in his latest edition of" Diseases of 
Children " speaks of it in these words: In mbst cases of 
diphtheritic inflammation of the fauces, the spray suffices for 
local treatment, but the following mixture, applied by a camel's 
hair pencil, is also very effectual, immediately converting the 
pseudo-membrane into an inert mass, and putting a stop to 
all movements of the bacteria which swarm in it, as I have 
observed under the microscope. 

Carbolic acid, ..... 8 grains. 
Liquid subsulphate of iron, . . 2 to 3 drachms. 
Glycerine, ... . . i ounce. 

This may be used two or three times daily, between the 
spraying, or oftener without the spraying. It is not irritating 
(such an effect would condemn it). 

Dr. Lamarro, of Saint Germain, has lately employed 
petroleum oil locally, with very encouraging results in an epi- 
demic of diphtheria. Petroleum is a rapid solvent of the false 
membrane, and must possess distinct advantage under some 
circumstances. This fact, coupled with its antiseptic prop- 
erty, renders it a promising remedy, although its odor always 
renders its use disagreeable. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Preventive measures. — Acid muriatic or baptisia with free 
ventilation and disinfectants — A moist atmosphere — such as 
it caused by a kettle boiling on the stove. 

Powdered sulphur, burned on a shovel of hot coals, is 
efficacious in destroying the contagious particles of matter 
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which float in the air. Frequently sprinkle carbolic acid 
water about the room. Remove instantly all vessels con- 
taining evacuations either from the throat or bowels. All 
young children, as especially prone to the disease, should 
be sent out of the infected neighborhood if possible. 

Aco7iite. — Dose every hour or half hour for high fever — 
pains in the limb and headache — with prostration. 

Mercurius. — Throat deep red specks of false membrane 
over surrounding parts, cold in the head, and excessive 
secretion of saliva. Dose every two hours. 

Baptisia. — A dose every hour and locally used as a spray, 
or with a camel's hair brush — the strong tincture twenty (20) 
drops to a half teacup of water. 

Acid nitric. — When after the use of mercurius, patches 
of membrane continue to present themselves and the gums 
disposed to bleed. Dose every two hours and a gargle or 
spray of the medicine. 

Arsenicum. — In all cases where the prostration is excess- 
ive. Dose every hour or half hour in a dessertspoon of 
water until re-action sets in. It should be combined with 
nourishing diet and stimulants. 

Hydrastis. — ^Dose, every two hours with an injection of 
twenty (20) drops of Kieth's tincture to half a teacup of water 
syringed up the nostrils every two hours. Increasing de- 
bility, great sinking at the pit of the stomach and prostra- 
tion ; palpitation of the heart, rumbling of the bowels, belth- 
ing of wind from the stomach, nose stuffed up, increasing 
hoarseness ; excessive secretion of thick mucus from the nose. 



Local treatment. 

The application of pure glycerine by means of a camel's 
hair brush has been found valuable in removing the exuda- 
tion from the throat, the membrane may be painted with 
acid muriate. 

Nursing. 

Frequent tepid spongings of the whole body, frequent 
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change of linen, friction, abundance of fresh air, free ventila- 
tion in the chamber and throughout the house. When food" 
is rejected from pain and nausea, nutritive injections should 
be given — of beaten eggs and good fresh milk or the essence 
of beef one (i) ounce given every two hours. Spoons, cups, 
or glasses used by the patient, should be washed in hot 
water. During convalescence great care is required as well 
in general management as regards a digestive and generous 
diet. 



DISEASES OF THE BRAIN, SPINAL CORD, 

AND THEIR NERVES. 

INSANITY. 

What are the causes on which what is known as insanity 
depends ? This question is not without its difficulties. In- 
sanity, of whatever variety, is only a symptom of disease of 
the brain. In its consideration, we have nothing to do 
with mind apart from its organ, the brain. Our knowledge 
begins and ends in cerebral phenomena. 

According to Dr. Ray, insanity is a disease of the brain, 
inducing a prolonged departure from those modes of thought 
and states of feeling natural to the individual in health. 

We will carry our analysis one step farther only, since to 
consider here, the various phases of insanity would needlessly 
cpnfuse and protract this subject. The mind, so called, may 
for practical purposes be considered on three sides, making 
three grand divisions of its powers, viz.: the intellect, the 
emotions and the will. Having disposed of these prelimin- 
ary points, we may go on to consider the causes, near and 
remote, of insanity. The first among the latter stands hered- 
ity. This we have not sufficient space to consider, and at 
best is obscurely understood. It must not be taken in too 
narrow a sense, for insanity may be called hereditary, if a 
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tendency to it is shown in collateral branches of the family- 
tree. Instances of the disease in uncles, aunts, cousins, 
brothers, or sisters, may point to a family tendency as well 
as if parents and grandparents were affected. Many nervous 
diseases such as epilepsy, hysteria, alcoholism, neuralgia, and 
"the like, should be taken account of in the search for hered- 
itary causes. The question does not exclusively concern the 
existence of insanity in one's immediate ancestors, but relates 
to the prevailing family weakness. 

One cause of insanity, not often mentioned, is found in a 
too early ossification of some or all the sutures of the skull, 
preventing that full and symmetrical development of the 
brain, important for perfect action. 

With an enfeebled cerebral organization, what causes 
predispose to insanity in the individual? 

The most frequent predisposing causes are, exhaustion 
from overwork, the various moral sources, such as grief, anx- 
iety, disappointment, fear, ennui, the abuse of the stimulants, 
and excesses of all kinds. These causes may so act as to 
induce insanity in a healthy individual, but they are un- 
doubtedly most efficient in the presence of an insane tem- 
perament. 

Some of the proximate causes of an attack of insanity 
often pertain to the age of the individual, and a name is 
given in accordance with the time at which the attack occurs. 
There is an insanity of pubescence, and a. climacteric, and 
senile insanity in both sexes, and in the female, puerperal, 
and other forms, connected with some special condition. Ep- 
ilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, and other neuroses, may suddenly 
Induce insanity by a transference of their special irritations 
to the higher centres of thought and feeling. The poisons 
of gout, rheumatism, uremia, alcohol and the like, may prove 
exciting causes. Enforced loss of sleep is a very efficient 
cause, as it is also an early symptom. 

Forms of insanity. 

The tendency of epilepsy in ordinary cases, is, in the long 
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run, to loss of memory and imbecility. It often, at the time 
of the fits, gives rise to a form of mania of all others the 
most dangerous. The patient may be suddenly seized with 
a blind fury, leading him to the most terrible acts of vio- 
lence and homicide. The frenzy may last five minutes or a 
week. It may come with the first fit, or only after years of 
epileptic attacks. Still more strange, it may take the place 
of the ordinary convulsive attack at any time. 

Epileptic vertigo, or petit mal., which a person may have 
had for years without a suspicion of its true nature on the 
part of himself or his friends, is very fruitful of mental dis- 
turbance. In these cases there is no spasm, simply a mo- 
mentary dizziness, and all is as before. The irritation, may 
at any time seize the higher centres of the brain, instead of 
the lower, producing delirium as transient as the vertigo. 
In this transitory mania, an act of violence may be done for 
which the patient is utterly irresponsible. 

Uterine irritation very frequently affects the morale, or the 
emotional status of the patient, for a long time before giving 
rise to intellectual disturbance. Delusion and dementia may 
be indefinitely postponed. Peculiarities may arise at times 
becoming intensified to a frenzy, which sweeps the reason 
before it, resulting in a paroxysm of hysterical mania. These 
attacks may last for weeks, but are often transitory ; and 
none but the immediate family can discover insanity in the 
amiable, intelligent, lady-like person who does the honors of 
her parlor with accustomed grace. 

The three next forms are interesting, from their frequency 
and practical importance. Delirium tremens is not usually 
considered an insanity, and does not, by right, find admit- 
tance to hospitals for the insane. It is a self-limited disease, 
and seldom runs more than 72 or 96 hours. It is not there- 
fore a prolonged departure from mental soundness. Dipso- 
ma7iia I take to mean a passion for stimulants, inherited or 
acquired, in which the will is powerless to resist a certain 
periodical craving for liquors. Mania from alcoholism is a 
condition of insanity induced by the prolonged or excessive 
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use of alcohol, and is due to the irritation, and probably or- 
ganic change which that poison induces. The latter disease 
is as appropriate for treatment in a hospital, as any other 
form of mental disease. 

The best illustration of dipsomania is a man whose mother 
was insane, and who for years has had periodical cravings 
for liquor, which he indulged in freely at such times, becoming 
slightly maniacal. In the intervals, he is sober. Intelligent 
and successful in business. He has been repeatedly treated 
both, in an insane hospital, and in penal institutions. One 
of his attacks was replaced after months of abstinence by a 
long siege of melancholia, in which he nearly lost his life from 
exhaustion. 

General paralysis with insanity. 

This disease is quite common, and having been of late 
much discussed, like neuralgia and diphtheria, when they 
were popular medical novelties, it is often suspected when it 
does not exist. All sorts of mental diseases are attributed 
to softening of the brain, which is used as a synonymous 
term. It is often difficult, in its earlier stages, to be sure of 
a correct diagnosis, and an utterly incurable disease should 
not be hastily affirmed, of any case. As the disease pro- 
gresses however, there can be no mistaking its true nature. 

General paresis is, perhaps, the best term for this disease, 
as it signifies weakness rather than absolute loss of function, 
and better expresses that gradual impairment of physical 
and mental power which may exist for months before it is 
recognized for what it is. The speech is early affected, 
becoming, at last, clumsy, thick and hesitating. The gait 
grows feeble and occasional attacks of vertigo induce stagger- 
ing which often leads to the belief that the patient is intoxi- 
cated. The memory fails by degrees, as the mind becomes 
affected by this creeping death, and the cohesion of ideas is 
partially lost. The mind runs into all kinds of unrealities. 
Mania is often a symptom of the earlier stages, and it usually 
assumes a peculiar type, in which the patient has vast ideas 
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of his wealth, amount of business done, increase of physical 
strength and the Hke, interrupted, perhaps, by occasional 
glympses of the real state of things, which affects the patient 
very painfully. 

All this tends slowly and surely to death — first of the 
mind, and then of the body. Sensation and motion are im- 
paired from the first ; the loss of memory makes him forget 
the circumstances of an accident almost as soon as received. 

The pathology of this disease cannot be adequately de- 
scribed here. It will suffice to say, that it is a subtile and 
general change, which slowly affects the central nervous sys- 
tem, accompanied by congestion in the early stages, and 
leading to destruction, cell by cell, of the gray matter of the 
brain. 

The causes of general paresis are found to prevail most 
among men, and at the most active time of life, from thirty- 
five to fourty, in the majority of cases. Habitual intemper- 
ance, sexual excesses, overstrain in business. In fact, all those 
habits which tend to keep up too rapid cerebral action, are 
supposed to induce this form of disease. It Is especially a 
disease of fast life, and fast business life, in large cities. It 
is preventible, in many cases, without doubt. 

Mania under all its variations supposes an extensive and 
expansive activity of the mind. The disordered feelings and 
ideas tend to express themselves at once in action. 

Melancholia on the other hand, is accompanied by de- 
pression, dejection, despondency and despair. The same 
causes may lead to it, as In a case of mania, but the symp- 
toms are usually developed more slowly. There is oftener 
a history of debility and ill health, preceding them. 

Melancholia often borders closely on dementia. It may 
for months, prevent speech or voluntary action. The patient 
is helpless, and either passive or obstinate, giving no sign 
of intelligence, unless a countenance gloomy rather than 
vacant is one. He would die of starvation without forcible 
feeding, and yet, after months, may recover, and remember 
much which occurred in his presence. 
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Dementia, secondary to other forms of insanity, is charac- 
terized by incapacity for deep emotion for natural feeHng or 
earnest thought. The mental activity is s.uperficial and irreg- 
ular. There may be fixed ideas, sytematized delirium or 
delusions, as they are called, as well as in chronic mania. 
There may also be outbreaks of brief excitement and violence, 
but they are not expressive of the ruling state of mind, as in 
the latter disease. Dementia may also be the result of 
long continued vicious habits or of premature decay in old 
age. 

The physical symptoms which accompany insanity, do not 
in themselves necessarily indicate mental disease. They do, 
however, in connection with the mental signs, serve to show 
the stage and degree of insanity. The mental peculiarities 
are largely dwelt upon by writers, but the physician in deal- 
ing with it practically, is concerned most with the patient's 
physical state, and, contrary to popular notions, finds in 
every recent case, at least, ample indications for physical 
treatment. After a careful examination of the whole case, 
he takes little interest, or notice of, mental vagaries, except 
as they indicate the effects of treatment or the progress of 
the disease. 

The patient's aspect,manner and actions, are a direct refiex 
of the mental state, and should be studied with care. Some- 
times a mere peculiarity in some article of dress may satisfy 
an experienced eye of something wrong in the wearer. The 
stricdy physical symptoms relate to sleep, appetite, digestion, 
circulation, temperature, respiration, strength and the like. 
The bodily functions in acute insanity are always deranged ; 
strange sensations in the head and stomach are common ; 
sometimes there is intense headache, with great heat of the 
head, quick pulse, restlessness, fever, dry and red or brown 
tongue. Extreme constipation or menstrual irregularity 
usually exists. 

A careful examination of all the organs of the body is 
necessary to discover whether some local disease is not con- 
cealed by mental state. Disease of the heart, consumption, 
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Bright's disease of the kidneys and local or partial paralysis, 
should be especially looked for. In fact there is no safety 
in undertaking to treat insanity without a thorough examina- 
tion of all the functions of the body. 

Treatment. 

Treatment consists in the medical and moral manage- 
ment of the patients. It differs from the treatment of other 
diseases, chiefly on account of the fact that every insane per- 
son having lost, in some measure, his reason, depends on 
others for guidance and control. This radical difference be- 
tween an insane patient and sane one, arising from the 
peculiar functions of the organ affected, will always necessi- 
tate restraint in some form, for the sake of treatment, if not for 
safety. 

It is a popular notion, that medical treatment is of little 
use in cases of insanity. The public is naturally at fault on 
this subject. Insanity has been, and still is, too often re- 
garded as a mysterious affliction of the immaterial spirits 
quite removed from the ordinary category of disease. 

Insanity is more amenable to treatment than most chronic 
diseases. It is functional in its character in a larg-e number 
of cases. At the outset it consists in slight changes in the 
circulation and nutrition of the brain, and does not neces- 
sarily entail any visible change of structure. 

By means of medicine we can annull pain and induce 
sleep, surely and safely extinguishing one function of the 
brain after another, until the nervous apparatus runs at its 
lowest speed, and barely suffices to keep life going ; or we 
can so feed and stimulate as to carry life safely at high 
pressure, over many dangerous obstructions. 

The medicines directly affecting the brain increase every 
year in variety and usefulness. Opium finds itself in the 
company of formidable rivals. The improved use of the old 
vegetable neurotics — belladonna, hyoscyamous, conium and 
stramonium — the discovery of ether and chloroform, the sub- 
cutaneous use of morphine and other remedies, the bromides 
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and iodides, lastly, chloral hydrate, have revolutionized the 
medical treatment of insanity. Our increased knowledge of 
the proper use of stimulants, high feeding, and the various 
tonics has increased our means of dealing with a disease 
formerly allowed to pursue its course unrestrained. The 
great importance of early treatment cannot be too much 
dwelt upon. I have repeatedly seen a threatened attack of 
insanity prevented by a timely prescription, and am sure that 
without such early interference, months of sufferings would 
have ensued. 

That sleep should be induced at an early stage of in- 
sanity by means of medicine skillfully varied to meet the 
requirements of the case, cannot be too much insisted on. 
Patients have often been stupefied with bromide of potassium 
in the attempt to force sleep with a drug only adapted to 
quiet and relieve them, until it was hard to distinguish stupor 
from depression or dementia. Chloral hydrate has been 
given till exhaustion and threatened collapse followed what 
should have been refreshing sleep ; the proper amount of 
sleep, the kind of medicine, size of the dose, and time of 
giving it should be determined only upon the best obtainable 
medical advice. 

Constipation is a. frequent accompaniment of incipient in- 
sanity as well as a troublesome complication in all its stages. 
The necessity of attention to this exceedingly harmful con- 
dition is not sufficiently recognized. It is a matter which 
requires advice and should never be left to the judgment of 
patient and friends. It may make all the difference between 
suicidal impulse and its absence in cases of melancholia. It 
is a matter of life and death, literally. Coma, paralysis and 
approaching death, disappear sometimes before a timely 
cathartic. The ways and means of relieving this condition 
are not to be lightly chosen. 

The feeding an insane patient is strictly a part of his 
medical treatment, and the most important part, too. Food 
is tonic, sleep-producing, and directly curative, when prop- 
erly used, in cases of insanity. It should not be left to be 
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given or taken at hap hazard. The physician who feeds 
most skillfuly will succeed best. In the acute stages of all 
forms of mental disease, there is a disturbance of the appetite. 
It is wanting entirely, or is fickle and irregular, or, rarely, 
inordinate. The patient's mind may be so pre-occupied by 
excited or delusive ideas, that he will not take time to eat. 
Some patients refuse to eat as a result of concealed delusion, 
or openly insist that their food is poisoned, the throat grown 
up, or attempt starvation as a means of suicide. 

In cases manifestly incurable from the first, home treat- 
ment may be pursued as long as safety will permit, or 
the patient's means allow, remembering that an improved 
condition and increased comfort may often be obtained in hos- 
pital. 

General paralysis with insanity is a form in which this 
may be attempted. It is incurable and recovery is not to be 
looked for in any case. 

Epileptic mania may, in some cases be treated at home, 
but always under proper advice, since no form of insanity is 
more dangerous. The disease on which the maniacal excite- 
ment depends is practically incurable, and the mania, though 
likely to recur, is transient. It is also quite amenable to 
medical treatment. For these reasons, the patient may be 
cared for at home, under suitable restraint until it is found 
that mania accompanies the convulsive attacks as a rule, or 
is of so dangerous and outrageous a type as to demand se- 
clusion in hospital. There is always more or less danger in 
a case of confirmed epilepsy that mania may unexpectedly 
ensue, and its victim is often possessed, for the time, by a 
blind fury, which attacks friend or foe indiscriminately. This 
mania, as we have before remarked, may occur suddenly, 
and independently of any known, or at least of any recent, 
convulsive attack, constituting the most common form of 
transitory mania. It is important to distinguish the epileptic 
element, when it exists, either as petit mal, or masked, or 
wandering epilepsy. 

Senile insanity, being incurable may be treated at home, 
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but it is important to distinguish it from other forms of in- 
sanity occurring in old people, and which may sometimes 
be recovered from. Each case should be decided on its own 
merits, after careful consideration of all its bearings. 

Imbecility, moral and intellectual and dementia, secondary 
to acute forms of insanity, being permanent states and the 
chronic insane of all classes, having had a thorough trial of 
hospital treatment, and being manifestly incurable, may be 
treated at home when circumstances permit. 

Of the curable forms which justify home treatment, the 
following are the most common : 

Insanity of p2ibesce?t:ce, in the female, especially, depend- 
ing on retarded menstruation, is often transient. 

Hysterical mania may som^etimes be treated at home. It 
generally occurs in females who have been subject for years 
to the nervous phenomena embraced in the term, hysteria. 
There is generally obscure nervous symptoms, such as 
spasms, tenderness of the spine, strange sensations of the 
throat and chest, dyspepsia, etc., sometimes though not al- 
ways, dependent on local uterine disease, and disordered 
menstruation. 

Hysterical mania profoundly affects the emotional and 
moral nature, leading to all sorts of strange manifestations 
of mind, just as hysteria affects the body with strange sensa- 
tions and symptoms. 

The physician who undertakes to contend with this dis- 
ease should not be hampered by the experimental intrusion 
of kind, but mistaken sympathizers. He should be allowed 
to regulate this most powerful moral element in the treat- 
ment according to his own judgment, otherwise he will utterly 
fail. He himself needs the moral support of the family, or 
he will be unable to control the patient. 

Mild forms of puerperal mania are sometimes treated at 
home with success. They depend on a condition of debility 
and exhaustion which may be removed by careful treatment 
when no strong hereditary tendency exists. There is, how- 
ever, great danger of relapse, and. In the convalescent stage, 
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such patients need most the protection of hospital surround- 
ings. Some imprudence is sure to be committed by which 
months of mental suffering, if not permanent insanity, is in- 
duced. 

Simple melancholia, ol a mild type, due to nervous ex- 
haustion, may sometimes be carried through at home, es- 
pecially if the resources afforded by change of scene be 
added. In well-selected cases, travel is a valuable adjuvant 
to treatment ; it affords mental refreshment of a useful char- 
acter when the patient is not to depressed to respond to this 
kind of stimulation. It corrects bad states of bodily health, 
which may be at the foundation of the mental trouble. Fresh 
air, exercise, new and varied diet, promote sleep and improve 
the physical condition, while the mind is pleasantly excited 
by new interests. 

Climacteric insanity in females, if distinctly dependent on 
the " turn of life," may sometimes prove transient, and pass 
away, under suitable treatment at home. It often happens, 
however, that a permanent failure of the mental powers 
begins, at this time, and it is unsafe, without the most care- 
ful consideration, to predict a recovery at the close of this 
period. In men an indefinite term of ill-health and depression 
often occurs about the age of sixty, depending on a variety 
of causes. The waning powers of life, disappointed ambition 
or business losses, the reaction from that overstrain which 
men in active life endure, till, warned by advancing years, 
they retire too suddenly, concur in producing a state of de- 
pression and ennui, which may amount to actual insanity. 
Men who have lived and worked as if life had no end, on its 
near approach cannot conform their mental habits to its calm 
anticipation. A period of mental disturbance at this time 
may be the precurser of senile dementia in persons predis- 
posed to insanity. On the other hand, after a longer or 
shorter interval the exhausted mental powers are recruited, 
and their operations gradually readjusted to new interests 
and occupations, and the patient lives out his days in cheer- 
fulness and comfort. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS (^Insomnio). 

The causes that produce this serious trouble are various. 
Not infrequently the tendency to it is inherited with a deli- 
cate nervous organization, and overwork will increase it. 
It is difficult for the sufferer to know just how much work, 
mental and physical, may be accomplished without produc- 
ing the unpleasant result. For one so constituted a most 
watchful care becomes important, and the most interesting 
employment must be turned away from at the first sense of 
weariness. 

There is no fact more clearly established in the physi- 
ology of man than this, that' the brain expends its energies 
and itself during the hours of wakefulness, and that these 
are recuperated during sleep. If the recuperation does not 
equal the expenditure, the brain withers — this is insanity. 
Thus it is that, in early English history, persons who were 
condemned to death by being prevented from sleeping, always 
died raving maniacs, and those who are starved to death be- 
come insane ; the brain is not nourished, and they cannot 
sleep. 

These practical inferences are three : ist. Those who 
think most, who do the most brain work, require the most 
sleep. 2d. The time " saved " from necessary sleep is in- 
fallibly destructive to mind, body, and estate. 3rd. Give 
yourself, your children, your servants, give all that are under 
you, the fullest amount they will take, by compelling them 
to go to bed at some regular, early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they wake ; and within a fortnight, 
Nature will unloose the bonds of sleep the moment enough 
repose has been secured for the wants of the system. 

This is the only safe and efficient rule. 

Physicians who used to prescribe bromide of soda or pot- 
assium for sleeplessness, now urge their patients to take beef- 
tea instead. 

At first beef tea used with some light bread or biscuit 
broken in it, sipped from a spoon as warm as it could be 
taken. Afterwards, milk just scalded, not boiled, substituted, 
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and make it more easy of digestion, a tablespoonful of lime 
water was added to half a tumbler of milk. 

When once the habit of wakefulness is broken up, the 
beef tea or milk may be taken cold, but not iced. If you 
are always a poor sleeper it will be well to continue this late 
supper as a permanent thing in your daily life. 

Provide for it in the case of aged and delicate persons 
who may be under your roof, and in this way you may be 
able to relieve one of the ills of life. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Coffea ajid belladoniia. — Either alone, or in alternation, a 
dose (four (4) globules) every hour, will generally be sufficient 
to allay the excitement of the nervous system. 

Ig7iatia. — When caused by grief, or indigestion. 

Hyosciamiis. — Especially after severe illness. 

Opiiun. — After fright, or fear, or where frightful visions 
appear before the eyes when closed. 

Pulsatilla. — When caused by having eaten too freely. 

Aconite. — When caused by anxiety and agitation. 

Nux vomica. — When from study, or from drinking tea or 
coffee. 

HEADACHE. 

Much might be written about this common malady, 
I will present for trial a number of remedies that have been 
found valuable ; offering running comments on their indica- 
tions and applications as they in turn are considered. 

Two (2) grains citrate of caffeine, in capsule, taken every 
half hour is a very effectual remedy in nervous and sick head- 
ache. One (i) or two (2) doses are often sufficient to give 
complete relief. The only objection to its use is sleepless- 
ness which sometimes results if it is taken in the evening. 
It is preferable to guarana, as being hardly ever rejected by 
the stomach. 

The following according to Dr. W. W. Carpenter is very 
effectual in most forms of headache : 
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Muriate of ammonia, . , . .3 drachms. 
Acetate of morphia, . . . . i grain. 
Citrate of caffeine, . . , • 30 grains. . 

Aromatic spts. of ammonia, . . i drachm. 

Elixir of guarana, . . . '. 4 ounces. 

Rose water, ..... 4 ounces. 

Mix. Dessertspoonful every ten or twelve minutes. 

In nervous headache, Dr. W. A. Hammond, pre-eminently 
a leading authority on nervous troubles, states the value of 
various drugs as follows. 

Oxide of zinc is of great value. Ordinary doses, two (2) 
grains, three times a day, after meals ; maximum dose five 
(5) grains. It is best given in the form of pills. 

Nux vomica is preferable to strychnia. Dose, one fourth 
(X) g^^^^ after each meal. If the patient be chloratic (blood- 
less) it is well to combine a grain of reduced iron and half 
(^) a grain of sulphate of quinine. Bismuth in the form of 
subcarbonate will often take the place of oxide of zinc. Dose 
two (2) grains after each meal. 

Bismuth probably aids digestion more than any mineral 
tonic, and is of use when there is gastric disturbance. 

The bromides are serviceable when the nervous system 
has been irritated; when if exhausted they do harm. Phos- 
phorus is very useful in most forms of nervous headache. 
The best results are obtained from diluted phosphoric acid, 
in doses of thirty (30) drops, largely diluted, three times a 
day, after eating ; or phosphide of zinc, one-tenth do) grain, 
in pill, three times a day. Arsenic, as a nerve tonic, stands 
next in value to zinc. Dose, five (5) drops in Fowler's Sol- 
ution three times a day, after meals. 

Galvanism is sometimes valuable but by no means a 
specific. The constant current should always be used, being 
carefnl to avoid too great intensity, lest amaurosis be pro- 
duced. 

Dr. T, Lander Brunton, editor of the London Practitioner, 
says : "The administration of a brisk purgative, or small 
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doses of Epsom salts, three times a day, is a most effectual 
remedy for frontal headache when associated with constipa- 
tion ; but if the bowels be regular, the morbid process on 
which it depends, seems to be checked, and the headache re- 
moved even more effectually, by nitro muriatic acid, dil4tcd 
ten (lo) drops in a wine glass of water or bicarbonate of 
soda, ten (lo) grains in water, before meals. 

If the headache be immediately above the eye brows, 
the acid is best ; but if it be a little higher up, just where the 
hair begins, the soda appears to be the most effectual. At 
the same time the headache is removed, the feeling of sleep- 
iness and weariness, which frequently leads the patient to 
complain that they rise up more tired than they lie down, 
generally disappears. 

Females who have suffered many years from sick head- 
ache, have been greatly benefited, if not cured, by the ad- 
ministration of ten (lo) minim doses of tincture of Indian 
hemp, three times daily before the attacks. This is well 
worthy of trial. 

In headache due to determination of blood to the head 
and in fever, the following simple treatment is to be com- 
mended : 

Put a handfull of salt into a quart of water, add an ounce 
of spirits of hartshorn and half an ounce of spirits of camphor. 
Cork the bottle tightly to prevent the escape of the spirit. 
Soak a piece of soft cloth-with the mixture and apply it to 
the head ; wet the rag fresh as soon as it gets heated. 

Two (2) teaspoonfuls of powdered charcoal well stirred 
in a half a glass of water and drank at once, is a valuable 
remedy in sick headache from sour stomach, flatulence, etc. 

Minimum doses of iodide of potassium are of great ser- 
vice in frontal headache. A heavy dull headache, situated 
over the brow, and accompanied by languor, chilliness, and 
a feel ing of general discomfort, with distaste for food, which 
sometimes approaches to nausea, can be completely removed 
by a two-grain dose dissolved in half a wineglass of water, 
and this quietly sipped, the whole quantity being taken in 
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about ten minutes, many cases the effect of these small 
doses has been simply wonderful. A person who, a quarter 
of an hour before, was reeling most miserable, and refused 
all food wishing only for quietness, would now take a good 
meal and resume his wonted cheerfulness. The rapidity with 
which the iodide acts in these cases constitutes its great ad- 
vantage. I can bear testimony of the excellence of this re- 
medy from personal experience. For periodic headache : 

Dextro-quinine, .... jyi drachms. 

Sulphate of morphine, ... i grain. 

Make sixteen ( 1 6) pills. Take one after each meal. Or: 

Dextro-quinine. . . . . drachms. 
Sulphate morphine, . . . . i grain. 
Hydrochloric acid, diluted, sufficient quantity. 
Elixir of liquorice root, . , . 2 fluid ounces. 
Rose water, . . . ... . 2 " *' 

In the case ot a boy suffering from sick headache, Dr. 
Roehring says : He gave the boy, who, in consequence of 
the severity of the pain, was not able to leave his bed, ten (10) 
grains of the salicylate of sodium every three hours, and was 
surprised to see the patient the next day in his tent, with 
smiling face. The boy admitted that he for years had not been 
feeling so well as he did then. The remedy was continued, 
but in less frequent doses, for a few days longer ; the head- 
ache did not return. Several months later Dr. Roehring 
wrote to the school-teacher of the boy, and was informed 
that the latter had, during all this time, been free of his 
former pain, that he was much brighter than formerly, and 
evidently enjoying the best health. 

Congestive headache. 

Bromide of ammonia, . . . i drachm. 

Aromatic spirits ol ammonia. . . ^ " 

Pure water " 
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To be taken on rising in the morning. 
Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Red bloated face, burning constructive pains 
especially over the root of the nose. 

Belladonna. — Pains over the eyes, with violent throbbing, 
and pressure as though the head would split open ; cannot 
bear the least noise, light or motion. 

Bryonia. — Pain worse when moving, sensation as though 
the head was being compressed, when produced by bad 
weather or heat. 

CJiina. — Aggravated by contact, scalp very sensitive to 
the touch. 

MercuiHus. — Worse at night, and when getting warm in 
bed. 

Nux vomica. — From spirituous liquors, excessive study, 
constipation, worse when stooping in the open air, or after 
eating ; head feels very heavy. 

Pulsatilla. — Pale face, worse during rest or in the even- 
ing; better in the open air, shooting, tearing humming in the 
ears. In cases where there is chilliness, with achinsf in the 
head, heaviness of the eyes and lids ; pallor, loss of strength 
and prostration, irritability, inability for the least thought or 
application, frontal headache ; giddiness, coated tongue, 
bitter taste ; empty feeling in the stomach, disagreeable 
breath, dull pain in the bowels, bilious evacuations, with con- 
siderable flatus, gelseminum may be given with advantage, 
a dose every two or three hours. 

PARALYSIS — Palsy — Shaking palsy. 

It were impossible for us, in a work like the present, to 
offer anything more than a very general idea of palsy and of 
its treatment. 

By paralysis, or palsy, is meant a total or partial loss of 
sensibility or motion, or of both, in one or more parts of the 
body. All paralytic affections may be divided into two 
classes ; the first including those in which both motion and 
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sensibility are affected ; the second, those in which the one 
or the other only is lost or diminished. The former is called 
perfect, the latter imperfect paralysis ; again the paralysis 
may be general or partial, as it affects the whole body or 
only a portion of it. Partial paralysis is divided into Jiemiple- 
gia, when it is limited to the lateral half, and paraplegia, when 
it is confined to the inferior half of the body. The term 
local paralysis is used when only a small portion of the body 
is affected, as the face, a limb, a foot, etc. 

There are also certain forms of paralysis arising from the 
use of metallic poisons, as mermrial palsy, and saturine or 
lead palsy ; and lastly, there is a peculiar affection known as, 
paralysis agitans, or shaking palsy. 

Paralysis from apoplexy generally occupies one side of 
the body ; when it arises from disease of the spinal marrow, 
the lower extremities only are affected ; but in many other 
cases the palsy comes on more or less slowly and com- 
promises certain muscles, leaving others of the same part 
untouched ; the palsy likewise may be complete or incom- 
plete ; in the former case the muscle or muscles attacked 
are unable to affect any movement whatever ; in incomplete 
palsy the power of motion is much diminished, but not alto- 
gether lost. 

Causes. 

Many diseases ot the brain and spinal marrow may ex- 
cite it, such as tumors, inflammation, with softening of the 
mucous substance, injuries caused by external violence, etc.; 
palsy may also arise from a great variety of causes, the chief 
of which are pressure on some particuliar nerve, cold, the 
action of poisons, whether metallic or animal, sexual in- 
dulgences, derangement of the digestive functions, worms, 
etc. 

When palsy occurs without having been preceded by an 
attack of apoplexy, it often comes on in a gradual manner. 
Occasionally the symptoms indicate some disturbance of the 
circulation within the head ; the patient complains of severe 
51 
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headache, tinghng in the ears, flushing of the face, and 
throbbing of the arteries, which supply the head with blood. 
In other cases the loss of power over the muscles takes 
place suddenly, being preceded by a kind of fit or momentary 
loss of consciousness, which bears some resemblance to an 
attack of apoplexy. 

« 

General paralysis. 

General paralysis, or complete loss of sensation and 
motion of the whole system, cannot take place without 
death immediately resulting ; but this term is usually applied 
to palsy affecting the four extremities, whether any of the 
other parts of the body are implicated or not. 

Hemiplegia. 

This term is used to denote paralysis of one side, extend- 
ing generally to both the upper and lower extremities. It is 
the most common form of palsy ; the left suffers more fre- 
quently than the right side. When only one extremity suf- 
fers, it is generally the arm. Very rarely, the upper limb of 
one side and the lower of the opposite is affected, forming 
what is termed transverse or crossed palsy. 

Paraplegia. 

Paraplegia, or paralysis of the lower half of the body, most 
frequently commences slov/ly and insidiously, with weakness 
and numbness of the feet and legs, or with tingling of these 
parts, unattended by pain. By degrees the weakness in- 
creases, until there is complete loss of sensibility and motion 
in the lower extremities, with paralysis of the bladder and 
rectum. 

Local paralysis. 

Of the different varieties of local palsy, I shall only men- 
tion paralysis of the face. As one-half only of the face is 
affected, the appearance is very striking, the features on the 
paralyzed side being blank, unmeaning, and void of all ex- 
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presslon. It is generally free from danger, being but rarely- 
connected with cerebral disease ; exposure to cold is a fre- 
quent cause of it. 

Lead palsy. 

The poison of lead appears to exert some peculiar noxious 
influence over the nerves of the forearm and hand ; in con- 
sequence of which the extensor muscles of the hands and 
fingers become paralyzed, so that when the arms are stretched 
out the hands hang down by their own weight, or, as the 
patients say, the wrists drop. The inferior extremities are 
very rarely affected. The sufferers frequently experience 
attacks of lead colic. A characteristic symptom of the pres- 
ence of lead in the system is the existence of a blue or 
purplish line round the edges of the gums, just where they 
join the teeth. 

Paralysis agitans or shaking palsy. 

Paralysis agitans,. or shaking palsy, is characterized by 
a continued shaking — usually commencing in the hands and 
arms, or in the head, and gradually extending over the whole 
body. The disease progresses slowly, but when far ad- 
vanced, the agitation is often so violent as to prevent sleep ; 
the patient cannot carry food to his mouth ; swallowing and 
chewing are performed with difficulty ; the body is bent for- 
ward, and the chin bent on the breast ; the urine and faeces 
pass involuntarily, and coma with slight delirium closes the 
scene. Many cases, however, remain stationary during the 
remainder of the patient's life, except that the disease is 
worse at some time than at the other. 

Treatment, 

As paralysis is only the effect of some morbid lesion in 
one or other of the nervous centres, our treatment must be 
directed to the condition on which it depends. 

Especial attention must be paid to the exciting cause of 
the disease, and to its nature ; that is to say, as to whether 
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it depends on disease of the brain, of the spinal marrow, or 
merely of the nerves distributed to the palsied part. All 
exciting causes must be avoided or removed. Recent paral- 
ysis, connected with diseases of the brain, must be treated 
in the way described under the term apoplexy. In that 
form of the disease which depends on some affection of the 
spinal marrow, much benefit may be expected from the use 
of blisters along the lower part of the spine. 

In hemiplegia, even when seen early, it must not be for- 
gotton that the mischief is done. Benefit may be expected 
from active cathartics, or stimulating purgative enemata. 
Some authors recommend blisters to the scalp or to the nape 
of the neck, or the use of a seton. I should also try altera- 
tive doses of mercury, with iodide of potassium, etc. When 
the paralysis becomes chronic, stimulants, especially such as 
act on the paralyzed parts, must be had recourse to. Strych- 
nia in small doses ( the twentieth Qj) or thirtieth (30) part of 
a grain thrice daily) may be cautiously tried, if we can rea- 
sonably hope that there is no disease of the brain. Or local 
stimulants may be employed ; thus frictions with the hand or 
flesh-brush, and stimulating liniments of turpentine, ammonia, 
tincture of cantharides. 

The iodide of potassium acts as a curative agent in lead- 
poisoning, by converting the lead into a form which can again 
be readily taken up by the blood, and evacuated by one of 
the natural outlets ; secondly that the iodide acts more speed- 
ily in conjunction with galvanism, when employed for the 
relief of lead paralysis. 

In addition to the iodide of potassium — five (5) grains, 
thrice daily — the patient may use warm baths, friction to the 
paralysed limb, and exercise in the fresh air. To prevent 
this disease, Liebig recommends all workers in lead to drink 
daily, sulphuric acid lemonade. This acts probably by con- 
verting the salt of lead, as it enters the system, into an insol- 
uble sulphate. 

As regards the cure of paralysis agitans, I can say but 
little, since I know of no measures likely to do much good. 
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I should, however, try the effects of pure air, nourishing diet, 
baths, ferruginous tonics, and occasionally opiates. 

It is of importance in this variety ot palsy, to give care- 
ful attention to all hygienic measures. Nervine tonics have 
been largely employed, but those which have found most 
favor were iron, strychnia and hyoscyamus. The persist- 
ent application of the continuous galvanic current seems to 
have been serviceable in some cases. 

As a liniment use the following : 



Oil of turpentine, 
Spirit^ of camphor. 
Water of ammonia, 
Olive oil, 
Mix. 



2 tablespoonfuls. 



Homoeopathic treatment. 

Rhus tox. and causticum are valuable remedies. 
If the paralysis is caused by loss of fluids, give china, fer- 
rum, sulphur. 

If from the suppression of an eruption, or customary dis- 
charges, give lachesis, causticnm, sulphur. 

If from apoplexy, give ipecac, lycopodium, lachesis. 

If the muscles of the face are paralyzed, belladonna, caus- 
ticum, graphites. 

If the muscles of the tongue, belladonna, stramonium, 
hyoscyamus, opium, lachesis. 

If the muscles of the arms, belladonna, nux vomica, opium 
lycopodium, lachesis. 

If the muscles of the lower limbs, cocculus, nux vomica, 
opium, stannum silicea. 

Electricity and Galvanism are extremely useful agents in 
the treatment of this disease. The patient should bathe fre- 
quently in cold water. 

ATAXIA — LOCOMOTOR — Loss of powev of co-ordifiate move- 
ment. 
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This is a name given to a disease which has been con- 
founded with paralysis of the lower Hmbs. It is not properly 
a form of paralysis, although it arises from an affection of a 
part of the spinal cord. 

Symptoms. 

Dr. Bernhardt of Berlin has tabulated fifty eight selected 
cases of locomotor ataxia, for the purpose of determining 
important symptoms. He finds the first symptoms to be a 
feeling of lassitude, vertigo when the eyes are closed, loss of 
sensation, lancinating pains and paralysis of the bladder. 
The gait in walking is uncertain, and staggering. Some- 
times the legs are jerked forward or thrown out like a per- 
son balancing on a tight rope. 

Causes. 

Over exertion, sudden drenchings and colds. It has fol- 
lowed injury to the loins. Continuous hard work, and shock 
have also undoubtedly caused it. 

Treatment. 

Phosphide of zinc has been used with great benefit. 
The drug was given in doses of one-tenth do) of a grain per 
day. 

Great help has been found in the use of eletricity and 
systematic massage. Phosphoric acid, nitrate of silver and 
sometimes strychnine have been beneficial. None but a 
skillful physician can be expected to tell this disease from 
paralysis. 

A recent authority states that " not one medicine deserves 
any confidence, so far as curing the disease goes " — and all 
agree that of the remedies spoken of above viz : electricity 
and massage are the most beneficial. 

The chapter of treatment is unfortunately but a very 
short one ; for, as a rule, whatever we may do, ataxia follows 
a progressive course. However, there are some cases in 
which not only is it possible to relieve the patient, but also 
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to delay the progress of the disease. The treatment which 
succeeds best, and which is generally advised, is that which 
has for its base iodide of potassium. Nitrate of silver is like- 
wise a good means, employed concurrently with iodide of 
potassium, although it has not always fulfilled the promise 
given by it. | 

I. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Electricity and galvanism, medical rubbing and passive 
movement of the limbs conjoined with the medicines in- 
dicated, hold out more than an expectation of warding off a 
complete development of the disease, and even of curing it 
when it has made itself felt. The clofhing must be warm 
and the diet generous ; and the limbs have rest as they 
become incapacitated for movement. Cod liver oil is gener- 
ally given with advantage. 

When the patient is able to get about, he should never 
venture out without crutches, or a friend's arm to lean on. 

Gelsemimim. — Especially applies to the premonitory signs. 
Everything looks blurred, difficulty of reading in an even- 
ing, drooping of the eyelids, fugitive pains, difficulty of 
walking, such as is produced by inebriation. A dose, twice a 
day, and the spine well rubbed, night and morning, with a 
liniment of gelseminum. 

Belladonna also applies to the difficulty of walking, the 
eye symptoms, and the incontinence of urine. A dose twice 
a day with local application as above. 

Arseiiic may be tried with success when nothing else 
relieves the neuralgic pains, and when the patient suffers 
from debility and prostration, A dose, twice a day, 

CimicifiLga. — Specially adopted for rheumatic and hys- 
teric constitutions ; as it applies in such to the eye symptoms, 
and eminently to the amaurosis, and generally to the rheu- 
matic-neuralgic pains. A dose, twice a day with a liniment 
of the same. 



CORPULENCE ( Fatness, Obesity). 
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Corpulence, though givhig no actual pain, presses with 
considerable force upon the abdominal and other viscera, 
and hinders, if it does not wholly arrest the freedom of 
action. Nor is this the only evil : for by the development of 
adipose or fatty matter in the throat, it may, by pressing up- 
on the eustachian tubes, stop them up, and thus produce deaf- 
ness. Fatty accumulations, also, in some cases affect the 
eye and sight, and in others interfere with and lessen the 
muscular power of the heart. It must therefore be ob- 
vious that obesity is not only an uncomfortable burden, but 
in some cases, at least, a very serious disease ; and the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to its causes and cure. 

In the processes of digestion, starchy food is largely 
changed to sugar, and sugar to fat ; hence the principal 
causes in connection with nervous and mental inactivity 
which tend to corpulence, especially in advanced life, maybe 
found in an excessive or over use of those articles of food 
which contain starch and sugar. In the cure of obesity, com- 
mon sense would therefore most clearly indicate, that all fat- 
producing articles should be withheld from the diet of the 
patient, and that nervous and mental activity should be 
largely increased. It is a fact that those persons have the 
strongest muscles, and are the firmest built, can endure the 
most, and, generally, last the longest, who are not obese. 

It has been said all the flesh and all the fat we ever gain 
is accomplished during sleep. The infant is usually fat, and 
it sleeps the greater part of its time. The fat person, also, 
sleeps very much. Old persons sleep but little, they lose the 
rotundity of body which characterized them in middle life. 

This is not the case where such persons sleep as well as 
they did when they were younger. 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn from these facts, is, if 
any desire to lose fat, and become thin, they must sleep but 
little. This reduces obesity faster than any other means can. 

The best remedy for obesity is said to be to keep cool by 
day and night, sleep little, moderate indulgence in eating and 
drinking, and plenty of exercise. 
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Some kinds of food produce more fat than others. The 
following dietary has been suggested as one that will be found 
useful, and in diseases that are in any way influenced by a 
disordered condition of the hepatic functions. Bread, ex- 
cept in the form of dry toast, butter, milk, sugar beer pota- 
toes, parsnips, beet-root, turnips, carrots, veal, pork, herrings, 
eels and salmon are among the things to be abstained from, 
on account of their containing starch, saccharine, or oily mat- 
ter, or from their indigestibility under the circumstances. On 
the other hand, beef, mutton, lamb, venison, poultry, game, 
fish, (with the exceptions already made), eggs, if not hard 
boiled, green vegetables, plain boiled rice, dry toast, and 
rusk in small quantity, several varieties of fruit, old cheese, 
occasionally and sparingly, tea without milk or sugar, and 
various other articles may be used with advantage ; due re- 
gard being had to regularity, as to the times of eating, and 
to the quantity eaten. 

Dr. M. Milton states that he has been successful in treat- 
ing epilepsy combined with and dependent upon obesity, by 
the use of Gulf weed, in doses of two (2) grains of powdered 
extract every two hours. The Gulf-weed is especially useful 
in the treatment of obesity. Combined with a milk diet and 
diminution in salted and solid food, it acts very rapidly in re- 
ducing flesh without weakening the patient. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

The diet should consist as much as possible of the follow- 
ing : Bread, stale or toasted, and always taken with as 
much crust as possible, biscuits made without sugar, bean 
meal and game, gravy, soups, farinaceous puddings. Neither 
potatoes, carrots, turnips or parsnips should be taken ; all 
other vegetables are allowed. Water is the best drink ; 
as well as black tea, without milk or sugar, and cocoatina or 
coffee in the same way. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS (^Dipsomania, imbicility.') 

This disorder arises from excess in drinking spirituous 
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liquors, or from the abuse of opium ; rarely from other 
causes. It comes on generally after a debauch, or in drunk- 
ards, in consequence of giving up their accustomed stimulus 
too suddenly. 

Symptoms. 

In some cases delirium is the first symptom observed ; 
but in general there are certain premonitory signs, indicative 
of its approach. The patient is restless, peevish and cannot 
sleep sound ; his manner becomes hurried and abrupt ; and 
appears low spirited. After two or three days or a week 
in this state, his ideas become confused, he is exceedingly 
restless, and there is an appearance of wildness in his coun- 
tenance. The hands and sometimes the whole body, are in 
a constant state of tremor, the tongue is also tremulous, and 
there is a twitching motion of the tendons at the wrist. If 
the patient sleep it is only for a short time ; he awakes sud- 
denly, alarmed by some frightful dream. He fancies that 
there is some mischief plotting against him, or that his affairs 
are going wrong. When delirium is fully established, he 
cannot sleep and attempts frequently to get out of bed. The 
hallucinations attending this disease are always of a despond- 
ing character. 

It is of the utmost importance that this should not be 
mistaken for inflammation of the brain ; it is to be distin- 
guished from other affections of the brain by the absence of 
pain, the trembling of the hands and tongue, the starting of 
the tendons at the wrists, the peculiar character of the deliri- 
um, and the knowledge of the previous habits of the patient. 
On the other hand, a patient with inflammation of the brain 
has strong full pulse, hot skin, flushed face, red eyes, dry and 
red tongue ; he suffers from a distressing intolerance of light 
and sound, and the delirium is generally furious. 

The length of time required to run its course, is very un- 
certain, but it generally terminates within a week, and is not 
a dangerous disease when judiciously treated. 
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Treatment. 

Sulphate of quinine, .... 8 grains. 
Sulphate of morphine, . . . . i grain. 

Mix and divide into four powders. Dose, one powder 
every hour, or in severe cases, every half hour, for the first 
two or three days. After a while lengthen the interval be- 
tween the doses, so that the morphine will not have too 
much of an effect upon the system. 

• Give one-third (^) of a grain of morphine. If this does 
not have the effect to quiet the patient, give thirty (30) 
drops of laudanum, every two hours until sleep is produced. 
Hop tea may be drank freely, and a grain of opium, given 
every three or four hours. In some cases warm baths, con- 
tinued for a number of hours, and cold applications to the 
head, will be found beneficial. 

In debilitated subjects commence at once with the ad- 
ministration of the easily digested foods, small quantities, 
frequently repeated. 

If there is irritation of the stomach it may be combated 
by the administration of ice and of small quantities of soda 
water. One of the best modes of commencing feeding is by 
the administration of milk, mixed with one third of its bulk 
of lime water ; give it in small quantities at frequent intervals. 

Bromide of potassium in twenty (20) grain doses, repeated 
every two or three hours till sleep. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Opium is the principal remedy. . Give one (i) or two (2) 
drops of the diluted tincture, every hour or two, for at least 
twenty hours. Other remedies which may be used after this, 
are belladonna, nux vomica, hyossciamus, stramonium and 
digitalis. 

Each remedy should be given for at least twenty-four 
hours, and repeated every three or four hours, six (6) 
globules for a dose. 
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If the patient sees frightful images and visions in his 
sleep and cries, give calcarea carbonica. 

If nothing will induce him to sleep, give arsenic and 
lobelia in alternation, a dose every one or two hours. 

INFLAMMATION OF BRAIN {Ccrebritts, meningitis, encephal^ 
itis.) 

Brain fever, or inflammation of the brain is distinguished 
by different names among medical men, according to the 
part of the brain affected. The above are the names of 
the most common types of the disease. Of course in all 
cases, where the symptoms described are found it would be 
better to call a skillful physician. 

It is scarcely possible for us to tell inflammation of the 
' brain — cereh'itis — from inflammation of the membrane around 
the brain — meni7igitis. Fortunately, however, it is of very 
little, if any, practical importance, as the two affections are 
almost always combined ; and if they were not, if judicious 
treatment be given for one, it will not be far out of the way 
for the other. 

Inflammation of the brain is a morbid process which 
gives rise to more or less complicated phenomena during 
life, while after death traces of its powers are to be detected. 

Causes. 

The usual causes of inflammation of the brain are ; in- 
juries done to the head by blows or falls ; great excitement ; 
exposure to excessive heat or cold ; excess in drinking 
spirituous liquors ; suppression of the menstrual discharge, 
or of that from piles. It often comes on in the course of 
fevers, rheumatism, small pox, scarlatina, and other diseases 
of the skin, and may be brought on by certain diseases of 
the ear. 

Symptoms. 

There are in general certain symptoms which give notice 
of its approach, namely, head-ache, attended by a sensation 
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of weight and fulness of the head, slight giddiness, ringing in 
the ears, occasional drowsiness, confusion of ideas, irrita- 
bility of temper and disturbed sleep. The face is more or 
less flushed, the head feels hotter than natural, and any un- 
usual noise or strong light annoys the patient. 

After chills or shivering, which in general precede all in- 
flammatory diseases, strong symptoms of fever come on. 
The skin becomes hot, the face much flushed, the eyes red, 
and the pulse full and hard. The patient is then very rest- 
less ; and light, and the slightest noise are insupportable to 
him. As the disease advances, the first becomes urgent, the 
tongue white, the urine high colored, and the bowels consti- 
pated. In the majority of cases there is irritability of stom- 
ach, accompanied by vomiting. At length spasms of the 
face and limbs, and the most furious delirium come on, and 
the pupils of the eye remain contracted. One or both arms 
first and then the legs become stiff and contracted, and oc- 
casionally convulsed. When the limbs are in this rigid 
state, any attempt to straighten them, or even any effort 
on the part of the patient to move in bed, is attended with 
severe pain. 

In the majority of cases inflammation of the brain reaches 
its height about the third or fourth day, and generally term- 
inates fatally within a week or ten days. 

Treatment. 

Perhaps in no other disease has there been a more 
radical change in the treatment than in this. The first step 
is to give a cathartic and I would recommend the following 
as efficient and free from danger. 



Oil of croton. 
Sugar, 

Mucilage of gum arabic, 



4 drops. 
2 drachms. 
I ounce. 



Give a teaspoonful every fifteen or twenty minutes until 
an action is had on the bowels. 
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Ice water should be allowed freely. The hair must be 
cut short and cold lotions or ice applied to the head ; pounded 
ice in a bladder applied to the head is an excellent thing, and 
should not be neglected. At the same time it must be ra- 
membered that cold will powerfully depress, hence there 
must be some discretion used in the use of it. If ice cannot 
be had, a small stream of cold water may be poured upon 
the crown of the head for several minutes at a time, then dis- 
continued for a few minutes, and again applied, using proper 
caution not to depress the patient. 

While the cold is being applied to the head the feet should 
be, if possible, immersed in warm water ; if this cannot 
well be done on account of the intractability of the patient, 
bottles or jugs containing hot water should be placed to his 
feet. 

I have observed most excellent effects from the application 
of flannel cloths rung out of hot water and applied to the head 
repeatedly. Indeed, I prefer hot to the cold treatment. It 
is more kindly received by the patient. The philosophy of 
the treatment is, that by moist applications the peripheral 
(external) vessels are relaxed and enlarged thereby permit- 
ting the disgorgement of the over distended, deep seated 
vessels of the brain, by thus relieving the pressure the in- 
flammation is reduced. 

The body during the febrile excitement should be sponged 
in warm water. When the inflammatory stage is over, blis- 
ters can be applied to the scalp — first cutting the hair very 
short. Mustard plasters should be applied to the feet and 
calves of the legs. I question, however, the excellence of 
this line of treatment. During the depression, following the 
inflammatory state — great care should be taken that the sys- 
tem is kept up by nourishment. Great care must be ex- 
perienced during convalescence. Patients, recovering from 
this disease are very easy to relapse, and a relapse is difficult 
to overcome. In fact the disease is a very dangerous one and 
must be watched closely. 
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Homoeopathic treatment. 

Cold water is of first importance. It should be applied 
to the head regularly, and the head should not be allowed to 
become hot. It is better to use cold water than ice. 

Aconite. — When the patient has high delirium, burning 
pains in the head, particularly in the forehead, face red, eyes 
bloodshot, skin hot and dry. If, after six hours, there is no 
improvement, belladonna should be given in alternation with 
aconite, and especially when the following symptoms are 
present : great heat of the head, face red and bloated, vio- 
lent beating of the arteries of the neck and temples, dryness 
of the mouth, tongue and throat ; swallowing difficult, nausea 
and vomiting, dizziness, sensitiveness to noise and light ; 
eyes bloodshot and brilliant, with a wild expression, violent 
delirium, diarrhoea, shooting pains in the head, low mutter- 
ings and convulsions. 

Hyosciamzis. — Stupor, loss of consciousness, delirium, 
sudden starting, singing and muttering, smiling, picking at the 
bed-clothes, desire to escape, involuntary discharge of urine. 

Stramonium. — Face red, staring look in the eyes, sleep- 
ing natural, but with twitching and tossing about. 

Bryonia. — Constant inclination to sleep, sudden starting 
from sleep and delirium, starts, sighs and screams, burning 
and shooting pains in the head and cold sweat on the fore- 
head. 

Bryonia may be given when belladonna and aconite seem 
to be indicated, but do not afford relief. 

Opium. — Drowsiness with heavy breathing, eyes half 
open, confusion and giddiness after waking, chilliness or in- 
difference to everything. If at any time during the disease, 
the patient is very restless and sleepless, coffea and bella- 
donna may be given in alternation, a dose every hour. While 
these remedies are being given, the others should be discon- 
tinued. 

Other remedies are zincum, aper melifica, rhus tox, lachesis 
I and sulphur. 
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Administraiion of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules of the selected remedy, in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of cold water, and give a teaspoon- 
ful every one, two or three hours, according to the urgency 
of the symptoms. 

APOPLEXY, 

This word is derived from two Greek words meaning to 
strike or knock down. This affliction is characterized by 
sudden loss, more or less complete of conciousness and vol- 
untary motion, without the circulation or breathing being 
suspended. It is produced by pressure upon the brain. 

Cattses. 

The immediate cause of an apoplexy is anything that in- 
creases the circulation of the blood towards the brain, or pre- 
vents the return of the blood from the head ; as intense study; 
violent passions ; viewing objects for a long time obliquely; 
wearing anything too tight around the neck ; a rich and lux- 
urious diet ; suppression of urine ; suffering the body to cool 
suddenly after being greatly heated ; continuing long in a 
warm or cold bath ; the excessive use of spiceries, or high- 
seasoned food ; excess of venery ; the sudden striking in of 
any eruption ; suffering issues, setons, etc., suddenly to dry 
up, or the stoppage of any customary evacuation ; a mercur- 
ial salivation pushed too far, or suddenly checked by cold ; 
wounds or bruises on the head ; long exposure to excessive 
cold ; poisonous exhalations, etc. 

This disease may be mistaken for a fainting fit, though 
the distinction is sufficiently well marked. When a person 
faints, the face and lips lose their color, and the skin becomes 
cold. In apoplexy, on the contrary, the face is generally red 
and the skin hot. In fainting, the pulse and respiration are 
almost suspended. This is not the case in apoplexy, 

A fainting fit is but of short duration, and the individual 
on recovering does not experience pain. 

Epilepsy, or the falling sickness, resembles apoplexy, in 
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SO far as the individual in both cases falls down in a fit ; but 
in the termer disease there are convulsions, the limbs are not 
paralyzed but rigid, and the eyes are convulsed and look up- 
wards ; these symptoms distinguish it sufficiently from apo- 
plexy. 

Complete intoxication is distinguished from apoplexy by 
the smell of the liquor which the individual has drunk, and 
by the weakness of the pulse. 

Treatment. 

For the proper treatment of apoplexy it is proper to raise 
the head, to apply cold water or ice to the forehead, and to 
place the feet and hands in hot baths. If the stomach be 
overloaded, an emetic of a tablespoonful of mustard in half 
a pint or less of warm water, or twenty (20) grains of ipecac 
in warm water, should be given — one fourth (^) of a pint 
may be given at once, and often with the discharge from the 
stomach, the symptoms pass away. This is especially use- 
ful when the attack follows a hearty meal. It is of great im- 
portance to unload the bowels as soon as possible. If the 
patient cannot swallow, three (3) drops of croton, rubbed on 
the back of the tongue, will give prompt action. Aid this 
by injection of warm water. 

Many cases of threatening aspect are relieved by saline 
diuretics ; a copious flow of urine has followed the removal 
of symptoms, which had existed in spite of free purgation 
and other treatment. Give carbonate of soda or potash, as 
there is always considerable acidity of the stomach ; and the 
discharge of flatus by the mouth, which results from such 
administration, is often followed by a complete remission of 
the symptoms. Mustard plasters applied to the calves of 
the legs have been found generally useful. 

Great care must be given to the diet of the patient. His 
bowels should be kept regularly open. If any tendency to 
constipation exists, he should take occasionally a small dose 
of sulphate of magnesia, or a seidlitz powder. 

All the causes of the disease should be carefully avoided. 

52 
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The diet should consist chiefly of vegetable or farinaceous 
substances. Ripe fruit, and fish, may be taken in moderate 
quantity ; tea and coffee, if used at all, should be taken weak 
and in small quantities ; and black tea should be preferred. 
The object- should be to avoid plethora on the one hand, and 
anaemia, which provokes excessive action of the heart, on the 
other. The patient should take moderate exercise, particu- 
larly passive exercise ; but should avoid all muscular exertion; 
should never strain under any circumstances, even at stool, 
should never walk fast, or run, or mount a flight of stairs 
hastily. He should always sleep with the head elevated, 
and, though taking care to keep sufficiently warm at night, 
should avoid the other extreme of excessive heat, A mat- 
trass should be preferred to a feather bed. Hot, and cold 
baths should be used with caution. Nor is less caution nec- 
essary in watching over his mental condition. It should be 
the care of the patient's life to maintain an equable frame of 
mind, and never to allow himself to be excited into passion, 
or strong emotion, by any of the varying interests or con- 
flicts of this world. In short, it should be the aim of the pa- 
tient, and his medical adviser, to maintain in all things a 
wholesome moderation. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

The first step in the treatment of an attack is to loosen 
everything at all tight around the patient, especially collars, 
bands, or neckerchiefs. Remove the patient to a cool place 
raise the head and shoulders. Rub the extremities forcibly 
to increase circulation. When the bowels are loaded, give 
an injection of warm water and gruel. 

Aconite. — There are few cases in which this remedy is not 
more or less useful at the outset. Marked signs of febrile 
excitement, heat of the skin, flushed face. A dose, dry, on 
the tongue, every half hour or two hours until the symptoms 
abate. 

Opium. — If the attack occurs in old people, attended 
with buzzing in the ears, redness of the face, constipation, 
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breathing" labored and snoring, arteries of the temple throb- 
bing. A dose, dry, on the tongue every fifteen minutes, 
until the alarming symptoms subside, then every two hours 
until general improvement. 

Nux vomica. — For persons of sedentary habits, or those 
in the habit of using liquor, particularly if there is headache 
in the right side with dizziness, may be given in alternation 
with opium. 

Belladonna. — Face swollen, bluish or dark red, distension 
of the veins of the head and neck, pupils of the eyes dilated, 
and the eye bloodshot, grinding of the teeth, suppression 
or involuntary discharge of the urine. When the patient re- 
covers somewhat, this remedy may be given for dizziness, 
throbbing pains in the head, heaviness and pressure in the 
head, cramp-like pains in the face and limbs, roaring in the 
ears, constipation, aggravating of pains by movement or con- 
tact. Dose, every quarter of an hour, then every three 
hours. 

Hyosciamus. — The patient falls suddenly, with a violent 
shriek, convulsive movements, and labored breathing, the 
attack preceded by languor, and momentary loss of conscious- 
ness, disposition to sleep often, and too long, starting up from 
sleep in affright, body covered with profuse perspiration, 
frequent attacks of dizziness, face livid, mind sad and peevish, 
eyes red, sparkling and staring and protruding from their 
sockets, A dose, dry, on the tongue, every half hour until 
symptoms are alleviated, then every two hours. 

SUNSTROKE {Insolation). 

Death from sunstroke is not produced by the effect of the 
direct rays of the sun, as many suppose, but from a peculiar 
condition of the nerves brought on by the loss of rest and 
excitement of the nervous centres. The man who sleeps 
comfortably each night can endure unharmed a great deal of 
sun's rays. To avoid sunstroke, therefore, special attention 
should be paid to the sleeping apartments, to insure their 
being as cool and well ventilated as possible. Beverages of 
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an overstimulating character should be avoided, as well as 
those calculated to make a person wakeful. While moder- 
ate indulgence in all kinds of healthful food is in order, ex- 
cesses of all kinds in heated terms, should be sedulously 
avoided. 

Any cool-headed man or woman can relieve the sufferer 
at once and without fear of any evil consequences. The 
method is simple and usually carried out. The following is 
all there is to do : Draw the body into the nearest shade ; 
place it in a sitting position against a wall, a tree, or any- 
that will be a support for the back ; loosen the collar of 
the skirt or dress ; throw ice-cold water over the head co- 
piously ; give a pretty stiff dose of essence of Jamaica ginger 
— say an ounce or more — in a half glass of water. Keep 
up the application of water after the ginger has been given, 
but moderately, and it need not be ice-cold. Let the patient 
have plenty of air around him, and in an hour's time he will 
get up and walk home or to a street car. This is all the 
treatment necessary and it is based on common sense. The 
oppression on the brain caused by the heat is relieved by the 
cold water, and the blood is sent from the head to the body. 
Essence of ginger is the strongest stimulant and quickest 
prevents anaemia, or lack of blood, by stimulating the vessels 
and sending fresh blood to the brain. 

CATALEPSY. 

Catalepsy is a disease of the nervous system, of an inter- 
mittent nature, and recurring in fits at irregular intervals. It 
is characterized by the sudden and complete suspension of 
consciousness and voluntary motion ; the body and limbs re- 
taining, throughout the fit, the position in which they were 
at the moment of the attack ; or any other position which 
may be given to them during its course. Females are most 
subject to this rare and singular disease. Many theories 
have been proposed to account for its extraordinary symp- 
toms, but none of them are satisfactory, and its nature re- 
mains still unknown. 
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Various methods of treatment have been adopted but 
without producing any lasting effect. Obstruction of the 
catamenia (monthly flow) was at one time supposed to 
keep up the disease, but the disease has been found when a 
patient is perfectly regular in that respect. Hypochondriacal 
and hysterical women, and those with irritable nervous sys- 
tems, appear to be most predisposed to this disease. Habit- 
ual melancholy, religious enthusiasm, love, great anxiety, 
extreme sorrow and other passions which act strong on the 
nervous system, are supposed to be predisposing causes. 
The immediate exciting causes are anger, terror, sudden 
fright or any strong mental emotion. 

In some instances it would appear that catalepsy de- 
pended, at least to a certain extent, upon irritation of the 
brain or spinal marrow, a deranged state of the stomach and 
bowels, obstruction of the menstrual discharge and other 
irritating causes ; but individuals have been affected with it 
in whom no other disease would be detected, though in the 
majority of cases it seems to have been intimately connected 
with hysteria. It is not a dangerous disease, but there is 
reason to believe that in some instances individuals have 
been buried while in a cataleptic state. 

Treatment: 

When catalepsy appears to be kept up by any exciting 
cause the treatment of course ought to consist in removing 
that cause if possible. 

If from obstruction of the menses, then the warm hip- 
bath should be frequently employed and the carbonate (rust) 
of iron, with aloes, administered. If the stomach and bow- 
els or other organs are affected, the necessary means ought 
to be resorted to for the purpose of restoring them to a healthy 
state. Persons with pale countenance, soft flesh and weak 
constitutions ; aged people, and those with spongy gums and 
those with scorbutic spots on the body, who have labored 
long under this disease, should have recourse to quinine or 
other tonics, and generous diet. Nothing is of more import- 
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ance in the treatment of catalepsy than a proper regulation 
of the mind. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

This must be regulated by the prominent symptoms of 
the nervous and mental condition, and of the general health. 
Some apparently slight thing may in this, as in other affec- 
tions, give the key note and point to the remedy. 

Acid hydrocyanic. — Great muscular debility, especially in 
the left side, ending in an attack, the patient is motionless 
and speechless without a sign of life ; the attack terminates 
in profuse perspiration ; consciousness unaffected throughout ; 
a dose, dry, on the tongue, every three hours. 

Cannabis sativa. — Confined to the arms and trunk of the 
body, muscular powers entirely lost. Conscienceness re- 
mains undisturbed. Everything appears to the patient trans- 
formed and beautiful, and the commonest face is changed 
into the look of an angel ; a dose every three hours. 

Gelseminiim. — Complete loss of muscular power, ina- 
bility to move a limb or even move the eyelids, though the 
patient can hear, and is perfectly cognizant of what is trans- 
piring. Dose, every three hours. 

Nux vomica produces the same symptoms as gelseminum, 
total loss for a time of ability to move out of - the chair for 
instance, in which patient was sitting, or to raise an arm or 
leg. 

Accessory treatme7it. 

Cold, dripping sheet on rising, a tepid sitz or shower 
bath at eleven. Medical rubbing to Galvanism when hydro- 
pathics are not thought advisable, change of scene and some 
interesting occupation. 

APHASIA. 

One of the most curious and baffling of nervous diseases 
is aphasia, which consists in the loss of power in the subject 
of it to recall certain words, and which in serious cases de- 
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Stroys all power of expression. While in the simple forms 
of the disease only a few words are lost by the sufferer, in 
more complicated cases, his vocabulary is limited to perhaps 
not more than half a dozen words. In one instance the 
total vocabulary of an aphasic patient consisted of five words 
__"yes," "no," "three," "always" and "hello." He 
answered all inquiries with one ot these, and though when 
questioned concerning a number he would invariably say 
"three; he would give the accurate number by exhibiting 
his fingers. 

An eminent French judge who suftered from it would say 
to his wife, " Give me my — dear me! my — you know," and 
he would point to his head. 

••Your hat? " 

" O, yes, my hat." 

Sometimes, again, he would ring the bell before going 
out, and say to his servant, " Give me my um — um — umbrel." 
"Your umbrella ? " 
" Yes, my umbrella." 

At this time he exhibited no other symptom of diminished 
intelligence, but was in the habit of discussing the most in- 
tricate points of law. Another invalid would substitute the 
word he desired to use with a periphrase, as for instance, 
when he wanted to mention his aunt, he would say, " My 
nearest relative by the mother's side." 

The greatest suffers are as unable to express themselves 
by writing as by speech. They take up the pen eagerly in 
their hands, and either scrawl a few unintelligible hiero-^ 
glyphics, or write some word wholly different from the one 
they intend. 

Am7iesia refers to the type of the disease where there is 
lack of agraphia refers to the lack of power of writing. 

No positive cure for this strange aberation is known 
though the patients sometimes recover, and the most curious 
feature of it is, no general wakening of the intellect accom- 
panies it. 
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APHONIA {Suppi^ession of the voice). 

Allusion is here made only to the affection of the voice 
of a nervous character, independently of inflammation. 

Changes of the voice of this kind are not uncommon. 
Sometimes it becomes acute or of a higher key though 
feeble. The voice of a man is thus rendered feminine or 
puerile. Sometimes the alteration is of an opposite charac- 
ter, the voice becoming low or hoarse, or awaking, so that a 
child or woman will speak like a man. 

In many instances it is entirely suppressed. No sound is 
formed above that of the breath, and speech is in whispers. 
The attack may be sudden or gradual, and brief or of long 
and indefinite duration. 

Causes. 

These are numerous. Among the most frequent is the 
irregular distribution of nervous action consequent upon 
general debility, as after long-continued or exhausting dis- 
eases. The affection is often nothing but a form of hysteria. 
Sometimes it depends upon debility of the laryngeal muscles 
alone ; as where these have been overstrained by protracted 
and excessive efforts in speaking or singing. Occasionally 
an attack is brought on by a sudden and strong mental 
emotion, as of joy, anger or fright. Quick changes from a 
warm to a very cold air have induced it. In some in- 
stances, it appears to depend on sympathy with intestinal 
irritation. 

Treatment. 

When the disease depends on general debility, the ob- 
vious plan of cure is to restore strength by tonics, the cold 
bath, nourishing food and exercise. When a mere form of 
hysteria, it is to be treated like spasm of the glottis from the 
same cause. If the brain is in fault, our remedies must be 
addressed to that organ, and must vary with the nature of 
the affection. Aphonia arising from temporary causes often 
disappears spontaneously. When produced by cold, it is 
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cured by hot teas, or warm stimulating drinks, given so as 
to induce perspiration. Such measures are also obviously 
proper in all cases where the modification of the voice de- 
pends on debility of the laryngeal muscles. Under such 
circumstances, we may employ gargles of alum and other 
astringents, whether vegetable or mineral, stimulating in- 
halations, electricity, external irritation by means of synap- 
isms, blisters, croton oil or a seton. 

EPILEPSY (^Fits, falling sickness). 

In the majority of cases, fits of epilepsy come on without 
previous indication of their approach ; but sometimes the fol- 
lowing premonitory symptoms are experienced. Headache, 
giddiness, ringing in the ears, flushed face, low spirits, irrit- 
ability of temper, the fancied appearance of certain objects 
before the eyes, and in some cases dilatation of the pupils. 
These sensations continue perhaps a day or two before the 
fit comes on, are of short duration, and of a different descrip- 
tion. A feeling of pain, heat, cold, or tingling, comes on 
suddenly, in one of the toes or fingers, or in a particular 
part of the back or belly, then rises gradually through the 
stomach and heart, until it reaches the head, when the patient 
immediately falls to the ground. But, in ordinary cases, at 
the moment when the patient least expects it, he utters a 
loud unnatural scream, and falls down bereft of sense and 
voluntary motion, and violent convulsions instantly follow. 
In some cases, the convulsive movements precede the fall ; 
particular motions or gesticulations of the limbs take place, or 
the head is drawn backwards or turned gradually round to- 
wards one of the shoulders, by a spasmodic action of the 
muscles of the neck, which appears very distressing. The 
muscles of the trunk and extremities are violently agitated ; 
the limbs are alternately extended and flexed, the toes are cur- 
ved inwards, and the .thumbs are firmly grasped in the palms 
of the hands. The convulsive action of the muscles of respir- 
ation causes the breathing to beat first slow and difficult, but 
after some time it becomes quick, irregular and occasionally 
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Stertorous. The muscles of the belly and bladder are acted 
on in a similar manner, so that in some patients the feces 
and urine are expelled involuntarily. The face is swollen 
and red, or of a purple color ; the veins of the temple and 
neck are enlarged ; the face is drawn to the right or to the 
left, or the head may be drawn backwards or downwards on 
the chest. • Sometimes the eyelids are closed, at other times 
wide open ; the eyes are fixed and staring, or they roll in 
their orbits, the pupils remaining dilated or contracted, but 
always immovable. The face is violently distorted, the pa- 
tient gnashes his teeth, and thrusts out his tongue, which is 
often severely injured ; foam flows from the mouth, and is not 
unfrequently bloody, from the wounds inflicted on the tongue, 
When the fits recur frequently, and the complaint has 
been of long continuance, memory fails, the intellect becomes 
impaired, the countenance assumes a vacant appearance 
peculiar to epileptic patients, and at last a state of idiocy is 
induced ; but when the attacks appear at long intervals, with- 
out being immoderately severe, their influence on the gen- 
eral health and intellect are scarcely at all perceptible. 

Treatment. 

Dr. Reuben A. Vance, makes the following points : 

1. It is a matter of common observation that cases of 
epilepsy are affected very differently by the same method of 
treatment ; that the same drug administered in the same 
quantities to cases that apparently resemble • each other in 
every particular, will at times act in a diametrically opposite 
manner. The bromide of potassium, for instance, will at 
once relieve certain cases, while in certain others it invari- 
ably increases the number and severity of the paroxysms. 

2. As a general rule it can be said that the cases of epi- 
lepsy benefitted by the bromide will be those characterized by 

the diurnal occurrence of the fits, while those injured by it will 
be the cases in which the paroxysms, are either exclusively 
nocturnal, or occur principally by night. 

3. It is also a matter of experience that those cases in 
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which the fits are controlled by the bromide present some- 
thing like the following history : For a variable period after 
commencing with this drug the paroxysms cease, but sooner 
or later, in the vast majority of cases, they return in an 
altered form, and recur with increased frequency. However 
much the dose of the bromide is now increased, it will fail to 
control the paroxysm, and it will be hecessary to stop its 
administration for several weeks. As soon as the system 
recovers its natural tone, the bromide can be recommenced, 
and another interval of freedom will ensue, to be followed in 
turn, by a similar series of convulsions. 

Opium or morphia, hyosciamus, belladonna, stramonium, 
cannabis indica, chloroform, nitrate of silver and many other 
medicines have been employed with good effect in some cases 
but without any perceivable effect in others. The bromides 
have received a great deal of attention. It has long been 
claimed that a combination of bromides make more headway 
against epilepsy than bromide of potassium alone. The ex- 
perience of Brown Sequard was to this effect, and his for- 
mula . — 

Iodide of potassium, ... i drachm. 

Bromide of potassium, . . . i ounce. 
Bromide of ammonia, . . . 2^2, drachms. 
Bicarbonate of potash, ... 2 scruples. 
Infusion of columbo, . , . .6 ounces. 

Mix. One drachm before each meal, and three drachms 
at bed-time, — is in constant use at the present day. 

Dr. Hammond's experience has proved the following to 
be one of the best plans of treatment for epilepsy : 

Dissolve eight (8) ounces of bromide of sodium in a 
quart of water. Of this take a teaspoonful three times a 
day. After three months add one teaspoonful more to the 
night dose, and after another three or four months add a tea- 
spoonful to the afternoon dose also. At the expiration of a 
year do the same with the morning dose, and continue with 
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this for a year or more thereafter. If no symptoms of the 
disease have meanwhile appeared then gradually reduce the 
doses, and at the expiration of the third year stop. The 
attacks do not usually return after this course of treatment. 
Ordinarily, however, patients stop the medicine after a 
month or two, and in such cases the attacks almost invari- 
ably return. It is then almost impossible to bring these 
patients under the influence of the bromides again. The 
doses will have to be at least doubled, and this may so de- 
range the system as to make it impossible to take the medi- 
cine longer. 

In epilepsy the regular use of bromide of ethyl, admin- 
istered in daily inhalations during a period of one or two 
months, diminishes very notably the frequency of the attacks. 

HomoeopatJiic treatment. • ' 

The patient should be placed in a position that he cannot 
hurt himself; the clothing should be loosened on all parts of 
the body, and a cork or some soft substance placed between 
the teeth to prevent the tongue and lips from being wounded. 
He should not be restrained during the paroxysm, any more 
than sufficient to prevent him doing himself injury. 

The first remedy that should be given is belladonna. 

If the face is dark and swollen, breathing hard and 
snoring, give opium, stramonium, ignacia, hyosciamus. Cofifea 
may also be administered during an attack, especially when 
the attack is caused by fright, mortification or other mental 
emotions. 

When it occurs in children during teeth-cutting, cham- 
omilla, coffea and hyosciamus are the remedies. 

When the eyes are bloodshot, foaming at the mouth, 
distortion of the limbs and face, cicuta and stramonium, are 
the best remedies, 

When the attack is caused by great excitement, worms, 
or exposure to great heat, and attended with screams, 
violent convulsive movement of the limbs, gnashing of teeth, 
frothing at the mouth, give hyosciamus, ignatia, cocculus. 
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When the attack is caused by the abuse of stimulants, 
venereal excitement, disordered stomach, give nux vomica. 

When it occurs in drunkards, give opium, nux vomica. 

When the attack is caused by the driving in of an 
eruption, give ipecac, belladonna or cuprum. 

AdministTation of remedies. 

Of the remedy selected, give a dose (six (6) globules) 
once or twice a day. 

Accessory treatment. 

Hydropathic treatment is of great service in epilepsy. 

Diet habitually light and nutritious. Persons suffering 
from epilepsy, have a craving for indulgences, and are very 
apt to take more food than does them good. Suppers 
beyond a cup of cocoa or chocolate and a slice of bread and 
butter or toast are out of question. Great attention must 
also be given to exercise and clothing. Any one subject to 
these fits should not be left alone night or day. All excite- 
ment and study must be avoided. Patients should have 
something in which to take an interest, should be treated 
with great kindness, and allowed as little as possible to brood 
on or feel their position. The hydropathic treatment ad- 
vised is a cold dripping sheet on rising ; a tepid sitz or cold 
shower bath at eleven. Medical rubbing and galvanism to 
follow, or where hydropathic measures are not thought 
desirable. Change of scene and some interesting occu- 
pation. 

ST. viTUs's DANCE (^CJiored). 

There is no better description of St. Vitus's dance than 
that given by Sydenham a hundred and fifty years ago. 
This disease, he says is " a species of convulsion, which for 
the most part attacks boys or girls, from the tenth year to 
puberty. First it shows itself by a lameness or rather 
instability of one of the legs, which the patient drags 
after him. Afterwards it appears in the hand of the same 
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side, which he that is affected with the disease can by no 
means keep in the same posture for one moment ; if it be 
brought to the breast or any other part, it will be distorted 
to another position or place by a convulsion, let the patient 
do what he can. If a cup of drink be put into his hand he 
represents a thousand gestures, like jugglers, before he 
brings it to his mouth ; for whereas he cannot carry it to his 
mouth in a right hne, his hand being drawn hither and thither 
by the convulsion, he turns it often about for some time, till 
at length, happily reaching his lips, flings it suddenly into his 
mouth, and drinks it greedily, as if designing to make sport." 

In many cases the involuntary motions are confined to 
one side of the body ; sometimes the face, or only one of the 
limbs is affected ; the muscles of the wind-pipe and tongue 
are occasionally attacked, and then the patient cannot artic- 
ulate properly. In some instances deglutition is performed 
with difficulty. It is very liable to relapse, and has been 
known to recur several times in the same person. It is not 
dangerous, and in young persons generally terminates favor- 
ably. It may continue only a few weeks or as many months; 
in some cases it has been known to continue through life 
without having materially injured the general health. 

Treatment. 

In large proportion of cases, rest and food is all that is 
required for recovery. But medicinal treatment often renders 
important service. The remedies required would be different 
according to the cause, but in all cases the attempt should be 
made to improve the nutrition of the body generally and 
of the nervous system, by good food, rest and warmth. 

The food may be supplemented by cod liver oil. Baths, 
warm and cold, especially shower-baths, spinal douches, 
spinal ice-bags, gymnastics, — musical gymnastics, i. e. move- 
ments timed by music, have advocates and may be useful in 
suitable cases. In the terrible cases of acute chorea the 
indication is to procure rest and for the poor sufferer to keep 
up the strength. 
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Milk, eggs, beef-tea and other forms of concentrated fluid 
nourishment, should be given freely. Restraint of the violent 
movements is often a great comfort to the patients ; the 
limbs should be carefully bandaged with flannel and bound, 
the legs together, the arms to the sides, a folded blanket 
across the abdomen and hips keeping down the body. If 
half done it only adds to the suffering, but when properly 
carried out it gives a feeling of relief and favors sleep. 

< 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Cuprum. — When one side principally is affected. 

Stramonium. — Constant movement of the hands and arms; 
attacks caused by fright or scare. A garic when the symp- 
entirely disappear during sleep. 

Nux vomica. — There is a halting or uncertain motion of 
one of the legs, the patient drags it when walking.. 

Caulophylum. — In young girls, from menstrual irregular- 
ity ; especially painful menstruation. 

A dose every three hours. 

If the chorea is caused by intestinal worms, or other sub- 
stances, causing irritation of the bowels, expel the parasites 
by suitable medicines and you cure the disease. 

When chorea is connected with rheumatism cimicifuga 
and spigelia. 

Accessory treatment. 

The hydropathic measures for chorea are the same as 
for catalepsy. Except where there is rheumatic tendency, 
the shower bath is out of the question and the dripping 
sheets should be slightly tepid. 

CRAMPS ( Writer s cramp, etc). 

This affection is said to be closely allied to chorea. It is 
a sudden and violent contraction of a muscle or a set of mus- 
cles, and was more generally experienced in the limbs, 
although it sometimes attacks the stomach, breast, etc. 
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Causes. 

Sudden exposure to cold or damp night air, drinking cold 
water when very hot and perspiring, indigestible food, ex- 
cesses in eating and drinking, overstraining the muscles. 

Treatment 

When the attack occurs in the legs, tying a cord or hand- 
kerchief tightly around the leg above the affected part, or 
briskly rubbing and slapping the surface will frequently 
relieve. 

When the cramp occurs in the stomach, apply over the 
region of the stomach, a mixture of equal parts of laudanum 
camphor, essence of peppermint, and oil of amber. Red 
pepper and whiskey may be used when the cramp is in the 
leg or neck. 

As an internal remedy for cramp in the stomach, use the 
compound tincture of lobelia and capsicum. If the stomach 
be fomented with cloths, frequently dipped in warm water, it 
will often produce the most happy effects. Hops, tansy or 
mustard may be used also. Morphine, given in doses of 
one-fourth (^) of a grain, will generally relieve. 

The British Medical Journal in an article on the above 
subject, considers that writer's cramp, although counted 
among the minor nervous diseases, has probably given rise 
to quite as much discomfort, and even hardships as some 
of those considered more important. 

The treatment recommended at present is absolute cessa- 
tion for a prolonged period from all attempts at writing, the 
use of the constant current, and a well directed exercise of 
the muscles with a general treatment. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Colocynth. — Will generally relieve cramps occurring in 
the night. If the cramps occur more in the daytime, take 
rhus. 

Veratrum, — May be given every night, where it occurs 
frequently. 
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Sulphur, lycopodium and sepia. — May be used to prevent 
the return of cramps. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the remedy selected, give a dose night and morning. 
Preventive t7'eatment. 

Camphor, by inhalation, is often sufficient to arrest a 
threatened attack of cramp or general spasm. Hold the 
phial to the nostrils for a few minutes, closing the lips and 
breathing only through the nostrils. 

HYSTERIA. 

This disease has been defined by Dr. Copeland as a 
" nervous disorder, often assumiug the most varied forms, 
but commonly presenting a paroxysmal character, the attacks 
usually commencing with a flow of limpid urine, with uneas- 
iness or irregular motions and rumbling noises in the left 
iliac region, or the sensation of a ball (^globus hystericus^ 
rising upwards to the throat, frequently attended by a feel- 
ing of suffocation, and sometimes with convulsions ; chiefly 
affecting females from the period of puberty to the decline 
of life, and principally those possessing great susceptibility 
of the nervous system and of mental emotion. 

The disease affects principally females of great nervous 
sensibility and of mental emotion. Women from the age of 
sixteen to thirty-five, unmarried women and young widows 
are most subject to this disease. 

The paroxysm may be brought on by an irritation of the 
nerves, stomach or intestines, by wind, acrid humour or the 
like. A sudden suppression of the menses often gives rise 
to hysteric fits. They may likewise be excited by violent 
passions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, anger or 
great disappointment. It appears under such various shapes, 
imitates so many diseases, and is attended with such a variety 
of symptoms, that it is difficult to give a just character or 
definition of it ; and is only by taking the aggregate of its 
53 
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appearance that a proper idea can be conveyed of it to 
others. 

Hysteria differs in appearance from epilepsy by the 
breathing never being suspended, the tongue is never bitten 
and the attack is never followed by coma, as epilepsy is. 
The sensibility in various tissues seems to be much increased 
in some patients. This increased sensibility is called hyper- 
cesthesia. *' The apposite condition an cesthesian loss of sensi- 
bility is a prominent phenomenon in some instances. 

Hysteria depends almost entirely on the education, social 
position in life, mode of living and moral training of females. 

Treatine7tt. 

Valerian, castor, assafoetida, galbanum, and other reme- 
dies termed antispasmodic, are in very general use in the 
treatment of hysteria, medicine to have any decided effect in 
this disorder, must be directed toward improving the state 
of the digestive and uterine functions. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that much benefit 
can be derived from any description of the medical treatment, 
as long as the moral and physical causes of the affection are 
kept up. 

The mind should, as much as possible, be kept easy, 
cheerful and occupied with agreeable pursuits ; the body 
should be sponged daily with tepid or cold salt and water ; 
or the shower-bath or sea-bathing may be had recourse to. 
The state of the digestive organs should be carefully noticed, 
and it is of equal importance to maintain a healthy state of 
the uterine functions. Hippocrates, more than two thousand 
years ago, remarked, that the best cure for hysteria is to 
marry and bear children. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Belladonna. — When the paroxysm begin with a sensation 
of choking, the face being bloated and dark red. Dose, 
every fifteen minutes till the symptoms subside, then at 
longer intervals. 
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Ignatia is of great value, in patients of a mild and sensitive 
disposition or those subject to extreme variation of spirits, 
and when the attacks are announced by convulsive length. 

Pulsatilla, stramonium, mix vomica, coniu7n, mochus, cau- 
lophyllum and cactus are all useful according to the indi- 
cations. 

When the attack arises from costiveness, and is attended 
with a bitter or sour taste in the mouth, fullness and pain in 
the stomach, nausea, weakness, headache, dizziness, nux 
vomica and sulphur should be given — nux vomica at night and 
sulphur in the morning. 

Pulsatilla, sabina, silicea. — If the attack is caused by the 
derangement of the generative organs. 

Ignatia, hyosciamus, belladonna, coffea. — If the attack has 
been caused by any violent mental excitement, as anger or 
fright. 

Administration of remedies. 

During the paroxysms, of the selected remedy, give a 
solution of twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of 
water. 

Dose, a teaspoonful every ten or fifteen minutes. 
In the intervals of the paroxysms, six (6) globules every 
twelve hours will be sufficient. 

HYPOCHONDRIA — Vapors — low spirits. 

Hypochondria presents itself under a variety of forms, the 
symptoms varying much in different individuals. Physicians 
differ widely with regard to the source and true nature of 
hypochondria ; some suppose it to be an affection of the 
brain, a species of mania while others maintain that it is a 
disorder of the nervous system, arising from a deranged state 
of the d igestive organs. 

It is not a disorder of young people ; old maids and 
bachelors are generally the subjects of it. Those who are 
actively employed, are very seldom troubled, the idle, the 
dissipated, and those who are constitutionally nervous and 
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timid, among the higher classes of society, are very subject 
to it. Sedentary habits, particularly when connected with 
intense study or long continued attention to abstruse sub- 
jects, tend strongly to bring on this disease ; hence it has 
been a common disorder of literary men in all ages. 

A hypochondriacal patient often says that he is tired of 
life, and yet his conduct shows how very desirous he is of 
living, and how much he dreads death. 

Treatment. 

Cheerfulness and serenity of mind are by all means to be 
cultivated. Exercise of every kind is useful. The cold bath 
is likewise beneficial ; and where it does not agree with the 
patient, frictions wilh the flesh-brush or a coarse cloth may 
be tried. If the patient has it in his power, he ought to 
travel either by sea or land. A voyage or a long journey, 
esspecially toward a warmer climate, will be of more service 
than any medicine. 

The general intentions of cure in this disease, are to 
strengthen the alimentary canal and to promote the secre- 
tions. These intentions will be best answered by different 
preparations of iron and the Peruvian bark, which, after 
proper evacuations, may be taken as follows : 

Sulphate of quinine, . . , , 20 grains. 
Sulphate of iron, . . . . , 20 '* 
Extract of hyosciamus, . . . 30 

Make a mass, divide into twelve (12) pills and take one 
(i) twice a day. 

Those who are willing to take exercise, but whose occu- 
pations confine them to the house, and perhaps to an un- 
favorable posture, really deserve our pity. 

If there is costiveness, cracked wheat should be eaten, or 
if this does not answer, give the following : 

Pulv. rhubarb, 2 scruples. 
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Bi-carbonate of potassa, , . . .1 scruple. 
Extract of nux vomica, ... 5 grains. 

Mix. Make into twenty (20) pills. Dose, one (i) pill 
twice a day. 

A teaspoonful of calcined magnesia, or an infusion of 
thoroughvvort, will often answer an excellent purpose. 
If there is debility, one of the following may be given : 



Fluid extract of senna, . . . i drachm. 
Compound fluid extract of gentian, . " 

Fluid extract of ginger, . . . ^ " 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia, . % 



Mix, and take one (i)dose in a wineglassful of sweetened 
water. 

During the interval between the attacks, endeavour must 
be made to remove the exciting cause, whatever it may be, 
such as irregular menstruation, costiveness, or deranged di- 
gestion. The bowels should be kept free, without resorting 
to violent means. If there is great weakness, one of the 
following may be given 

Valerianate of zinc, .... 8 grains. 
Tincture of valerian, . . . 2 drachms. 

Orange flower water, .... Z% ounces. 
Syrup of red poppies, ... 2 drachms. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every six hours. 



Homoeopathic treatment. 

Nux vomica. — Ill-humor, aversion to life, unrefreshing 
sleep, dullness in the head, with aching pains or sensations 
as of sticking a pin in in the brain, constant desire to lie down, 
great exhaustion after walking, constipation of the bowels, 
disposition to, or presence of piles. 

Sulphur. — Lowness of spirits, anxiety about one's affairs, 
health and salvation, restlessness, anxious impatience, bodily 
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and mental indolence, absence of mind, fullness and oppres- 
sion of the stomach, constipation. 

Calcarea Carb. — Lowness of spirits, with disposition to 
weep frequently, anxiety, with palpitation of the heart, ap- 
prehension of illness or misfortune, insanity or disease, dread 
of death, inability to think or perform mental labor. This 
follows well after sulphur. 

Auru7n muriaticum. — Unrefreshing sleep, frightful dreams 
dread of some impending calamity, loss of ambition and 
energy, constant disposition to dwell on imaginary diseases. 

Natrum muriaticum. — Lowness of spirits, weeping and 
gloomy forbodings about the future, aversion to life, ill-humor, 
inability to perform mental labor, headache with want of 
appetite, indigestion after eating. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy, give six (6) globules every other 
evening for two weeks. If there is no improvement then, 
select another remedy. 

LOCKJAW {Tetanus). 

Tetanus is characterized by violent and painful contrac- 
tions of the voluntary muscles of the whole, or some part of 
the body, accompanied with tension and permanent rigidity 
of the muscles affected ; the mental faculties and power of 
sensation remaining unimpaired. 

In general the earliest symptom is a feeling of stiffness 
about the neck, and at at the back of the head, which in 
most cases is first observed on awaking in the morning, or 
after sleeping during the day ; this increases and extends to 
the jaws, while the throat becomes dry and slightly sore. 

A train of symptoms soon follow. The muscles of the 
neck and jaws become rigid, painful, and are occasionally 
seized with spasm ; the patient then finds considerable diffi- 
culty in opening his mouth ; the power of swallowing is im- 
paired ; and before long a sudden spasm brings the teeth 
firmly in contact, so that the mouth cannot be opened by the 
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most powerful efforts. If the spasms and rigidity do not ex- 
tend to other muscles the disease is called trismus, or locked 
jaw, which, though a less painful form than that in which the 
muscles of the body and limbs are affected, can scarcely be 
considered as less dangerous. Next, is great difficulty of 
breathing, occurring in paroxysms, and accompanied with 
violent pain about the midriff or diaphragm. The muscles 
of the belly are drawn in towards the spine, and in some 
cases become as hard as a board. When the disease is at 
its height the muscles of the limbs are stiff, and the body is 
bent in the form of an arch, its whole weight bearing upon 
the crown of the head and the hips, or sometimes on the 
heels ; in other instances the body is bent so as to rest on 
the forehead and toes. 

In patients with chronic tetanus, the trunk and limbs are 
perfectly rigid. In such cases the individual is completely 
helpless and lie on his back. . 

Causes 

The usual exciting causes of tetanus are wounds or other 
external injuries, exposure to cold damp air, and perhaps, 
certain disordered conditions of the alimentary canal ; but the 
proximate cause, or intimate nature of the disease, is in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity. 

It must be admitted that nothing satisfactory has yet 
been discovered with regard to the nature or proximate causes 
of the complaint. Hence the principles of treatment are 
necessarily deficient. 

Dr. Layton recommends : 



Sulphate of eserine, 

Pure glycerine. 

Syrup of orange flowers, 

Water, 

A teaspoonful every hour. 



^ grain. 

2 fluid drachms. 
14 " 

2 ounces. 



Glycerine was added to prevent decomposition of eserine. 
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Dr. J. W. Salter reports a case of traumatic tetanus in a 
man, fifty-one years of age, successfully treated with large 
doses of chloral and bromide, sometimes every half hour, but 
usually every two hours — occasionally at long intervals. 
The total amount given in the twenty days' treatment was 
sixty (60) drachms of chloral and eighty (80) drachms of 
bromide, or three (3) and four (4) drachms per diem respect- 
ively. 

Dr. G. H. W. Ross reports the case of a sailor, suffering 
from traumatic tetanus. Soothing applications were made 
to the wound, which was red and angry. A cathartic was 
administered. The tincture of calabar bean was given in 
twenty (20) drops every three hours, for fifteen hours, with- 
out any effect in diminishing their frequency or severity. 
Nitrite of amyl was then tried in eight (8) drop doses by in- 
halation at the commencement of the paroxysms. These 
were almost instantly aborted and rapidly diminished in 
severity until they ceased entirely. 

A grain of opium may be given every three or four 
hours. Chloroform or ether, taken into the stomach or in- 
haled are valuable remedies. Costiveness may be removed 
by one (i) or two (2) drops of croton oil, administered in a 
teaspoonful of gruel. Immerse the patient in a hot bath, 
give an injection of an ounce of castor oil or the same 
quantity of turpentine, and on removing from the bath, a 
dose of about one (i) drachm of laudanum should be given. 
Extract of indian hemp proves beneficial in some cases, a 
dose of three (3) grains every two or three hours. 

HomceopaiJiic treatment. 

If the locked jaw is caused by a wound, the wound should 
be enlarged, and poulticed with bread and milk or flaxseed. 

Arnica. — In the beginning, externally as a wash, and 
internally a dose of four (4) globules or one (i) drop every 
two hours. 

Belladonna or lachesis. — If the spasms increase, give these 
in alternation, in the same dose and time as arnica. 
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Hyosciamus and opium. — If no improvement takes place 
after twelve hours. 

Nux vomica. — Especially when the spasms are frequent 
and short, and the patient perfectly conscious, cramp-like 
pains in the region of the stomach. 

Stramonium. — If there is contraction of the thumbs and 
fingers, wild and fixed look, painful and difficult breathing 
and swallowing. Give in alternation with hyosciamus or 
cicuta. 

NEURALGIA. 

This is a painful disease of the nerves, particularly the 
sensory nerves. The pains are sudden in their commence- 
ment, following the course of the nerves. They are of a 
darting, stabbing, boring, burning character, and are at first 
unattended with any local change that can be recognized. 
They are always intermittent, sometimes regularly and irre- 
gularly so. The periods of intermission are distinguished by 
complete freedom from acute suffering, and in recent cases 
the patient appears quite well at these times. 

word neuralgia has a general recognized force, and 
there is no equivalent to it which represents the whole group 
of disorders to which it applies ; there are numerous phrases 
for particular forms of the disorder. 

Tic Douloureux is the name applied when it affects the 
facial nerves. Angina pectoris (already noticed under the 
head of breast pang), when it affects the heart. As it is dis- 
tinctly a disease of the nerves, whatever tends to keep the 
nerves in a healthy condition would serve to keep us free 
from this troublesome complaint. 

Symptoms, 

The pain comes on in paroxysms, is of a peculiar kind and 
differs from that which accompanies inflammation. The 
patient describes it as being lancinating, stabbing, sudden 
and excruciating. In severe cases the pain is increased by 
the slightest touch, or even by blowing upon the part, or by 
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the least bodily exertion, and, when constant, delirium is 
sometimes the consequence. In some instances convulsive 
twitchings of the face are observed, and the tears are seen to 
run down the cheeks. There is perhaps no disease to which 
the human frame is liable, accompanied with more intense 
suffering than that which results from the more severe forms 
of the douloureux. 

Causes. 

Neuralgia may be caused by anything that will produce 
general depression or even temporary depression ; a sudden 
shock, as of a fall, or anything that gives ajar to the central 
nervous system, or by severe mental emotion. Or it may be 
produced by direct violence to the nerves, by cutting, or by 
bruising wounds, by a local inflammation — as the eye — or by 
a decayed tooth or anything that is calculated to injure the 
nerve. Neuralgia in the face is oftener produced by a de- 
cayed tooth than in any other way. 

Treatment. 

Under the head of nutritive remedies for neuralgia by far 
the most important sub-class is the series of animal fats. 
There is theoretical basis for the use of these substances 
which it is impossible to ignore. 

If we take the class which is connected with impaired nu- 
trition — those of advanced life, and particularly the inveter- 
ate forms of facial tic douloureux — there is the strongest 
ground, in the result of experience, for insisting upon the 
value of this kind of remedies. 

It is necessary in many cases to make a series of trials 
before we arrive at the particular form of fatty food which is 
best suited to the particular patient. 

Iron, In any of Its preparations. Is only of use In cases of 
actual anaemia (lack of blood) ; In this the carbonate Is the 
best form. The employment of the so-called nerve-tonics Is 
of great use in some cases ; of none at all In others. Quinine, 
arsenic and zinc are the only medicinal substances of this 
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class which possess any soHd claim to efficacy whatever. 

With regard to the efficacy of quinine there are the most 
conflicting opinions, except in one respect. No one doubts 
that in the neuralgias which are of malarious origin this med- 
icine, though not infallible, is extremely efficacious. 

It should be administered in all cases, which from their 
regular intermittence leave room for a suspicion, and this may 
be their nature, in full doses, from five (5) to ten (10) grains, 
repeated two or three times during the intermission — just as 
you would do in regular chills and fever. 

Prof. Roberts Bartholow recommends equal parts of 
chloroform, camphor and hydrate of chloral, as an efficient 
local application to allay the pain of neuralgia. This simple 
mixture, he recently stated to his class, is very rapid in its 
anodyne action on the part to which it is applied. 

Quinine, . . . . . . 12 grains. 

Hydrocyanate of iron, . . . . 18 " 

Morphine, i " 

Extract of gentian, or 

Velerian, a sufficient quantity to make a pillular mass. 

Make twelve (12) pills. Take one (i) pill every three 
hours till six (6) are taken, wait six hours and take the 
balance. 

The pain is often greatly relieved for a time, by the ap- 
plication of a belladonna plaster over the part affected ; and 
the same effect is frequently produced by rubbing in the oint- 
ment of veratria, which is prepared by mixing from ten (10) 
to forty (40) grains of veratria with an ounce of lard. 

The following prescription is recommended : 

Phosphorus, i grain. 

Alcohol, . . . ... . 6 drachms. 

Glycerine, ounces. 

Rectified sp'ts of wine, ... 2 drachms. 

Sp'ts of peppermint, . . . • K tlrachm. 
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Dissolve the phosphorus in the alcohol by the aid of 
heat ; warm together the glycerine and wine, mix while hot 
and add the peppermint on cooling. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Throbbing, burning, shooting pains, appearing 
in paroxysms, and preceded by slight aching or crawling 
pains, worse at night, swelling of the cheek or jaws, thirst, 
agitation and tossing about, pain confined to one side of the 
face, violent beating of the arteries of the neck and head, 
eyes sparkling, buzzing pain through the ears, temples and 
sides of the neck, fever. 

Belladonna. — Paroxysms commencing gradually, with a 
creeping or itching in the affecting part, cheeks red and 
swollen, darting, shooting, drawing pains, in the cheek bones, 
nose and jaw, twitching of the eyelids and muscles of the 
face, throbbing pains in the forehead, roaring in the ears, 
heat and redness of the face, great sensibilty to cold and light, 
pain violent, especially on one side, generally the right, pains 
aggravated by the slightest noise or movement, and also by 
the warmth of the bed. Where belladonna does not relieve, 
but seems indicated, give atropine. 

Bryonia. — Especially for persons who are subject to rheu- 
matism — face red, burning and hot, swelling on one side, 
under the eyes and at the root of the nose, pressing, drawing, 
burning pains, worse upon pressure, pains in the Hmbs, chill- 
ness, followed by fever. 

Chamomilla. — Especially for females who are extremely 
sensitive — pain tearing and beating, with a sensation of 
numbness in the affected part, face puffed and swollen, 
one cheek red, and the other pale, shivering, with internal 
heat. 

Colocynth. — Violent rending, darting pains, extending to 
the ears, nose, temples, teeth and all parts of the head, 
principally upon the left side, pain aggravated by the slightest 
touch. 
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SCIATICA. 

Sciatica is a very painful affection of the great sciatic 
nerve. This is the largest nerve of the body, it runs from 
the posterior part of the hip-joint down the back of the thigh 
to the ham. In severe cases of sciatica, the pain extends 
along the whole course of the nerve, and is so distressing 
during the night that the patient is completely prevented from 
sleeping ; sometimes it is accompanied by quick hard pulse, 
thirst, foul tongue and the usual symptoms of fever. In 
chronic cases, the patient occasionally suffers from cramp, 
and a sensation of tingling and numbness is felt in the limb. 
In long protracted cases the limb shrinks and the patient has 
difificulty in keeping it warm. This affection generally arises 
from exposure to cold and moisture ; and occurs chiefly in 
adults and people advanced in life. In females it not un- 
frequently comes on during pregnancy and after labor. 

Treatment. 

The treatment in the acute form of the disease consists in 
the application of stimulating lotions, warm fomentations 
and sometimes blisters. (See treatment under the head of 
rheumatism. 



RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO AND GOUT. 

RHEUMATISM, ACUTE AND CHRONIC. 

The most important predisposing cause of rheumatism is 
inheritance. 

The more immediate or exciting cause is cold, especially 
when it succeeds an opposite state of the atmosphere, or is 
combined with moisture ; and the system is more particularly 
susceptible of the injurious influence of cold when the person 
is fatigued, or in a heated and perspiring state. It does not 
appear that this alone is sufficient to give rise to the disease. 
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Hence it may be infered that cold does not produce rheu- 
matism, unless the system be predisposed to it. 

It appears under two forms — the acute and the chronic. 

Acute rheiLinatism or rheumatic fever. 

It frequently comes on suddenly, in consequence of the 
body having been exposed to cold and wet. Certain general 
symptoms usually precede the local inflammation. These 
consist In more or less severe shivering, alternating with 
flushes of heat, followed by quickness and fullness of the pulse, 
hot skin, thirst and a sensation of fatigue in the back and ex- 
tremities. After several hours, sometimes not before the ex- 
piration of a day or two, an aching or gnawing pain is felt in 
one or more of the larger joints, which goes on increasing 
until it becomes- exceedingly severe, often lancinating as in 
gout, and. greatly aggravated by the slightest movement or 
pressure. The affected joints become swollen, and the skin 
covering them acquires a rosy tint, which generally appears in 
patches. The fever gains ground with the increased severity 
of the local symptoms — the pulse becomes full and bounding, 
varying from a hundred to a hundred and twenty beats in a 
minute, the face is flushed, or pale and bedewed with per- 
spiration — the eyes are red — the skin is hot, and occasionally 
covered with perspiration which emits an acid, pungent smell 
— the urine is scanty, and deposits a brick-colored sediment 
— the tongue coated with a white fur, changing to a brown 
color, as the disease advances ; the thirst very urgent ; the 
bowels constipated, and the urine scanty, of a deep red color, 
transparent and without sediment. In very severe cases, 
headache, and, occasionally, slight delirium attend during the 
exacerbations. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

The symptoms being less severe and of longer duration, 
are the principal circumstances which distinguish chronic from 
acute rheumatism. The general character of both forms is 
the same, the joints are more or less swollen and painful, and 
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the disease, if not checked by proper treatment, gradually 
undermines the patient's health, while it disorganizes the 
joints, wastes the muscles, and renders him a cripple. 

In the lumbar muscles — Lumbago. — This occupies the 
muscles situated in the small of the back, sometimes extend- 
ing up the spine, sometimes shooting round toward the ab- 
domen. It may be upon one side or upon both. It is often 
first recognized by a sharp pain, as from the thrust of a knife, 
upon attempting to rise from the sitting posture. When 
very severe, it confines the patient to bed, and in one position, 
from which he cannot move without exquisite suffering. In 
milder cases the patient can often walk, but always stiffly, 
and generally partially bent forward upon the hips with the 
spine perfectly rigid. It is not unfrequently attended with 
more or less febrile action. The effects of motion and the 
tenderness on pressure, sufficiently distinguish it from the 
violent pains of malignant fevers. 

In the diaphragm. — Rheumatism sometimes attacks the 
diaphragm ; and there is propably no seat in which it is more 
painful and distressing. A severe pain shoots from the epi- 
gastrium to the spine, sometimes through the body, sometimes 
circularly along the edge of the ribs, which, in violent cases 
is increased to agony by every attempt to take a full inspir- 
ation. Breathing, which is performed chiefly by the ribs, is 
often very difficult and oppressed, and sometimes attended 
with feelings of suffocation. The swallowing of food pro- 
duces acute pain at the point where the oesophagus penetrates 
the diaphragm, and sometimes the food is rejected in conse- 
quence of the spasm thus excited. In some instances, only 
a portion of the muscle is affected, and the pain may be con- 
fined to one side. 

The disease sometimes extends to the heart. The ac- 
cident occurs most frequently when the disorder has been 
neglected at the commencement, or when inappropriate 
remedies have been employed. The symptoms by which we 
judge that inflammation has invaded this vital organ are, 
unusually hurried breathing, pain in the region of the heart. 
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perhaps palpitation, and a feeling of oppression at the chest. 

Treatment. ' 

Of all the remedies advocated for disease on the saline 
and alkaline seem at the present time to have much claim to 
merit. Before recommending it, it will be necessary to define 
clearly what we mean by the saline and alkaline treatment. 

There are certain saline remedies which, after absorption 
into the system, are eliminated by the kidneys in the same 
state as when they enter the stomach. For example : 

1. Nitrate of potash, chlorate of potash, and other salts 
in which the base is conjoined with a mineral acid. 

2. Alkaline salts with carbonic acid, in the form of the 
neutral or bicarbonate of the base. 

3. Salts with alkaline bases united with vegetable acid, 
as citric or tartaric acid. Although these salts are neutral 
in reaction, when introduced into the stomach they become 
speedily altered in the blood, the acid is decomposed, and a 
carbonate of the base appears in the urine ; and hence, al- 
though they produce no alkaline effect upon the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal yet upon the blood and 
the secretions their alkaline effect is well marked. 

For this purpose the nitrate of potash seems to stand at 
the head of the list. Given in gruel, in weak solution, hund- 
red twenty (120) grains to the quart ; as much as an ounce 
of the nitrate should be taken in twenty-four hours. Dr. 
Basham says one (i), two (2) or even three (3) ounces 
of the nitrate, freely diluted, may be taken in the twenty-four 
hours. He also considers the local application of nitre of 
great value in relieving pain and swelling of the joints. The 
nitre treatment, upon the whole, seems to have been fol- 
lowed by good results. 

The over acid state of the body and increased amount of 
fibri n in the blood would naturally suggest in connection with 
quinine the value of alkaline remedies. Dr. Fuller and Dr. 
Garrod both have used the alkaline treatment for a long 
term ; in no case where the alkaline treatment had been 
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used by them for forty-eight hours did any heart disease or 
cardiac symptom appear. This seems to be the experience 
of others. The plan consists in administering a dilute solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of potash in about thirty (30) grain doses, 
every four hours, until the joint symptoms and febrile symp- 
toms have completely disappeared. These doses produce no 
inconvenience either to the stomach or bowels; the urine is 
notably increased, but its character is completely altered and 
tfie reaction become either neutral or alkaline. Upon the 
heart the alkaline bicarbonate acts as a sedative, reducing 
the frequency of the pulse sometimes forty-eight beats in the 
minute, but not causing any faintness. Guaiacum is valu- 
able in the sub-acute forms of rheumatism. It should begin 
in the tincture. 

A modified alkaline treatment is recommend by Dr. Gar- 
rod. It consists the administration of quinine from the very 
first in combination with large doses of alkaline ; as much as 
five (5) grains of the alkaloid and in the form of a carbonate 
and being given every four hours. Quinine and salicylic 
acid, are the chief reliance at the present time. 

Salicylate of soda, . . . . 1 5 to 20 grains. 

Salicylic acid, ...... 20 " 

Salicin, . . . . . . . 15 " 

Are given every one, two, three or four hours, till the 
temperature falls to the normal, after which the dose of the 
drug is reduced, so as simply to keep down the fever. 

The salicylates are best given in watery solution, vari- 
ously flavored ; salicylic acid in milk or combined with solu- 
tion of actate of ammonium and salicia in wafers or in 
solution. The average duration of acute symptoms under 
the salicylates is about three or four days. Among the rem- 
edies which have proved successful in some cases, is lemon 
juice in doses of eight (8) ounces or less in twenty-four hours. 
Bromide of potassium has been found useful in relieving pain 

and restlessness. 
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For a considerate length of time after the disease has 
subsided, a mild nutritious diet and regular exercise should 
be taken. 

Tincture of aconite (P.B.), , . 12 minims. 
■ Sulphide of ammonia, . . .16 

Spearmint water, .... 6 ounces. 

The dose is a fourth part, every fourth, or in severe cases, 
every third hour, until the pain is relieved and the fever has 
abated. 

Dr. Charles Orton, to a severe case, applied lint soaked 
in a solution of salicylate of soda, under a cover of oiled 
silk, to the affected joints. The relief was speedy and great. 

A combination of the blister treatment with the salicylic 
acid, with alkalies, or with the tincture of iron, may often be 
made with signal advantage. 

Anodynes are to be avoided if possible ; when necessary, 
atropine is preferable to morphine, if adequate to relieve the 
pain, which it usually succeeds in doing. 

Guarana, fifteen (15) grains, with hot water, cream and 
sugar for a dose, and increase to forty (40) grains, once or 
twice a day. Said to be almost a specific in acute rheuma- 
tism. 

Dr. A Luton gives the cyanide of zinc in pill, in doses of 
from three-fourths (%) to one and a half grains in a 

single day. 

It is best administered in the form of pills, coated with 
silver. It is not advisable to go beyond two (2) grains 
per day. 

Salicylic acid, 4 drachms. 

G^y^^rmG, 2 ounces. 

Aqua 

P^^^' • . . . 2 ounces. 



Mix. Dose, one (i) or two (2) teaspoonfuls in a wineglass 
of water, every four to eight hours. 
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This with a little care in combining, makes a clear and 
palatable solution. 

In acute rheumatism, I give it varying the dose to suit the 
age, etc., of the patient, every four hours, until pain and 
swelling are relieved. Then continue three times a day 
until the patient is convalescent. I, at the same time, see 
that the secretions are acting properly, and that the aliment- 
ary canal is clear. Severe cases are usually relieved of pain 
in thirty-six to forty-eight hours, and convalescent within 
a week. 

Alkalies neutralize the acids, act as diuretics and elimi- 
nate the materies morbi. Alone, and in small doses, they are 
unable to influence the course of the disease ; but when given 
in very large doses their effects are marvelous ; the pulse falls, 
the urine is increased in quantity and becomes alkaline, and 
the inflammation subsides. The symptoms of the disease 
are moderated, the duration of the attack is shortened, and 
the cardiac complications are prevented. The dose of the 
alkalies must not be increased until the acid secretions are 
neutralized. 

Dr. Carpini has reached the following conclusions : 

1. Salicylate of soda is indicated in cases of acute polar- 
thritic rheumatism, when the joint symptoms are very well 
marked, 

2. Qninine is the best remedy and the most prompt in its 
effects, when it is presumed to be of malarial origin, or when 
it is complicated by malaria, 

3. Benzoic acid, or benzoate of soda is suitable for such 
cases as are complicated by nephritis. 

4. Blisters are the surest treatment if the rheumatism is 
confined to one joint, or if the affected articulations are few 
in number. 

Contra-indications to the use of salicylate of soda: i. 
Grave affections of the heart. 2. Persistent gastric disturb- 
ances. 3. Renal complications ; not that the salicylate pro- 
duces nephritis, but it aggravates renal affections. Salicyl- 
ate of soda should be given only with the greatest precau- 
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tions to infants, to the aged, or to those enfeebled by long 
sickness. 

Treatment of chronic rheumatism. 

In this form of the disease, to moderate the febrile symp- 
toms, from a grain to a grain and a half of tartar emetic, 
with from a scruple to thirty-five (35) grains of purified 
nitre, may be taken in barley water in the course of the day; 
or ten (10) drops of the tincture of colchicum, with an equal 
quantity of the tincture of henbane, may be taken in a little 
water, three times a day, not so as to produce purging, but 
merely to keep up the lowering action of the former rem- 
edy. When the symptoms are considerably subdued by 
these measures, a succession of blisters should be applied 
upon and in the immediate vicinity of the affected joints. 
The state of the bowels is to be attended to ; mild laxatives, 
or the occasional use of an injection, may be employed when 
opening remedies are required. Much benefit is derived in 
all .the forms of chronic rheumatism, from the frequent use 
of the vapor bath. In protracted cases, when other remedies 
have failed, the iodide or hydriodate of potash in the dose 
of three (3) or four (4) grains, three times a day, in a little 
water, has frequently succeeded in restoring the patient to 
health. Small and frequently repeated doses of calomel or 
blue pill, administered so as to produce the general stimu- 
lant and alterative action of mercury on the system, have 
been followed with marked benefit in numerous instances. 

Where there is general sluggishness and languor of the 
system, the cinchona bark or quinine will sometimes prove 
decidedly beneficial. Certain diaphoretics of the stimulating 
kind have been much employed in the treatment of this var- 
iety of rheumatism ; and of these gum guaiacum has held by 
far the highest rank. In individuals of a relaxed and phle- 
matic habit of body, and old persons of a worn out constitu- 
tion, it may be used occasionally with much advantage ; but 
in persons of a contrary habit — plethoric, athletic and phlo- 
gistic — it will seldom do good, and is even apt to do harm by 
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its heating and irritating qualities. The usual mode of giv- 
ing it in the form of a tincture, renders it still more objec- ' 
tionable in habits of this kind. In all instances, perhaps, 
it is best to give it in the form of an aqueous mixture, thus : 

Pulverized gum guaiacum, . . . i ounce. 
Gum arable, ...... 3 drachms. 

Triturate them together in a mortar, and add gradually 
ten (10) ounces of cinnamon v^ater, a tablespoonful three or 
four times a day. 

In cases partaking of a subacute character, or in such as 
result from the influence of cold while the system is under 
the operation of mercury, tart, antimony will occasionally 
prove beneficial. In instances of this kind, I have used this 
article dissolved in a decoction of the root of burdock, {arcti- 
um lappa,') with excellent effects. A grain of the tart, antim. 
should be dissoled in a pint of the decoction (an ounce of 
the root to a pint of water) and drank in the course of the 
day. 

In chronic rheumatic pains of the hips {sciatica) and mus- 
cles of the loins {lumbago) the spirits of turpentine is among 
our most efficacious remedies. Home, states that he cured 
five out of seven cases of sciatica with this article. Within 
the present year I succeeded completely in removing a vio- 
lent and protracted case of this affection by the turpentine, 
given in doses of twenty (20) drops with a scruple of /^z^r sul- 
phuris three times daily. I have known the infusion of cap- 
sicum employed with marked advantage in a case of invet- 
erate chronic rheumatism ; and the juice of the poke berries 
{Phytolacca) is a family remedy in this affection, and has 
occasionally done considerable good. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — Should be given in the beginning, when the 
fever is high ; skin hot and dry ; shooting and tearing pains, 
worse at night. Bryonia may be given in alternation with it 
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when the pains are worse on motion, or at night, and when 
there is headache and swelhng of the joints. 

Arnica. — A bruised and sprained feeHng in the joints of 
the hands and feet, and in the small of the back, with hard, 
red and shining swelHngs, and feeHng of numbness, and 
crawHng in the affected parts, pains aggravated by motion. 
May be given in alternation with rhus. 

Arsenic. — Burning, tearing pains, worse at night, and in 
the cold air, relieved by external heat. 

BelladoJina. — May be given when bryonia does not re- 
lieve, or when the parts are swollen, very red, and shining ; 
the patient is sleepless at night, and complains of dryness in 
the mouth and throat ; congestion of the head. Belladonna 
and bryonia may sometimes be given in alternation, with 
benefit. 

Colchicum. — Pains are lancinating, jerking and tearing at 
night, increased by movement. 

Dulcamara. — Rheumatism, when caused by exposure to 
cold ; pains set in at night with a light fever. 

Mercury. — Pains worse in the heat of the bed, or towards 
morning, the patient perspires freely without being relieved 
by it. Lachesis may be given with mercury. 

PJiosphorus. — Tearing, drawing pains, caused by the 
slightest chill, headache, dizziness, oppression of the chest. 

Pulsatilla. — Pains shifting rapidly from one part to an- 
other, feeling of numbness and paralysis, relieved by expo- 
sure to cool air. 

Rhus tox. — Pains worse during rest, parts swollen and red, 
tearing or dragging pains in the affected parts, lameness and 
weakness of the musles in the vicinity of the diseased por- 
tions, increase of the fever and pains at night, perspiration, 
especially during the pains. 

Administraiion of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules of the selected remedy, in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful 
every one, two, or three hours, according to the severity of 
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the symptoms, lengthening the intervals as the patient is re- 
lieved. 

GOUT, ACUTE AND CHRONIC. 

Regular or acute gout is invariably preceded by certain 
symptoms, though not observed in every case, always take 
place in a more or less marked manner. These premonitory 
symptoms vary greatly, but are, in all classes, connected with 
a deranged state of the digestive organs ; the tongue is 
foul, or much redder than natural ; there is heartburn, some- 
times belching of sour fluid, and perhaps vomiting ; the 
patient feels sleepy and uncomfortably after eating, is fre- 
quently low-spirited and sleeps badly. The feet are some- 
times very cold, at other times distressingly hot ; a pricking, 
darting or numb sensation is felt occasionally in the legs and 
feet, particularly in the foot which is about to be attacked ; 
and, some hours previous to the paroxysm, there are generally 
flushes of heat alternatino- with shiverino^. 

At length, the first paroxysm declares itself, as in asthma, 
about two or three o'clock in the morning. The patient 
awakes suddenly, with a violent thrubbing pain, generally at 
the ball of one of the great toes, though sometimes at the 
heel, instep or ankle. The pain goes on increasing, accom- 
panied with a sensation of burning heat, weight and stiffness 
of the part, and severe shooting pains in the limb. This 
local suffering is at first attended with rigors or shivering, 
which is soon replaced by fever and great restlessness. 

Irregular or chronic gout. 

Chronic gout is generally the consequence of several 
attacks of the acute form, or it may appear as a primary af- 
fection. In both cases the difference exists between it and 
acute gout, consists in the pain being less severe, the feverish 
symptoms milder or entirely absent, and the attacks of much 
longer duration, continuing in some cases several months, in 
others all the year round, with the exception of two or three 
of the summer months. 
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The pain in chronic gout is constant, but not nearly so 
severe as in the acute form. 

After acute gout the joints soon resume their usual 
strength and freedom of motion, but in the chronic form they 
remain stiff, swollen and" not unfrequently deformed. 

One of the most remarkable and peculiar phenomena of 
gout, is the facility with which it moves from one part to an- 
other. After attacking several of the joints in succession, it 
may be suddenly transferred to the stomach, bowels, brain, 
heart, kidneys or in fact to any internal organ or part. This 
is distinguished by the term reti^ocedejit gout. 

Causes. 

Gout unlike rheumatism requires a peculiar constitutional 
habit or predisposition, before any exciting cause can de- 
velop the disease. This predisposition is frequently heredi- 
tary, and perhaps still more frequently acquired by certain 
habits of living. 

The causes which are especially calculated to produce a 
predisposition to gout in habits free from hereditary diathesis 
favorable to this disease, are the habitual and superabundant 
use of rich, nourishing and strongly seasoned articles of food, 
particularly animal diet ; and the free indulgence in vinous 
or fermented liquors. 

Treatment. 

Preventive.— Th^ most important part is a proper regula- 
tion of the diet. A very spare diet should be rigidly adhered 
to by full-blooded persons, who have a strong hereditary dis- 
position to the disease ; but in general this is not necessary. 
The maxim should be, to regulate the quantity and quality 
of food so as not to injure the health, always keeping in re- 
collection that people in general and gouty people particul- 
arly, eat more than is good for them. 

Curative.— -^^zoxxxs^ should also be had to colchicum or 
meadow saffron, a medicine possessed of great power in sub- 
duing the attacks of this disease. The tincture of the seeds 
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ofcolchicum is to be given in doses of twenty (20) drops in a 
little water, three times a day ; but even in these small doses 
it sometimes purges severely. 

The dose of wine of colchicum may be from ten (10) to 
twenty (20), or even twenty-five (25) minims (drops), re- 
peated every six hours. Colchicum in the above manner 
will of itself be sufficient, in most cases, to cut short the gouty 
attack. 

The alkaline plan of treatment is likely to prove advant- 
ageous, both for the purpose of increasing the alkaline state 
of the fluids, and also to keep in solution the salt of uric acid, 
which is liable to be deposited in the cartilaginous and liga- 
mentous tissues. 

If the patient is at all costive his bowels must be opened 
with the citralized magnesia and occasionally saline-cathar- 
tics — not actively, however, but occasionally. 

The pain is extreme or the patient is very intolerant 
of it, anodynes must be used. For this purpose the bella- 
donna ointment may be used or smeared over the affected 
part. 

In the treatment of chronic gout colchicum is highly re- 
commended ; so also is tincture of guaiacum. But certainly, 
reliance may be had better on iodide of potassium, two (2) 
drachms in syrup of sarsaparilla or water, four (4) ounces to 
be taken — one teaspoonful three times a day. In connection 
with this the patient should use freely the tincture of Peruvian 
bark or quinine. Carbonite of lithia dissolved in acetated 
water may be given in doses from five (5) to ten (10) grains 
once or twice daily ; the quantity of water should be large, 
say four (4) ounces or more. 

The diet in the treatment of different forms of gout is 
of great importance ; far more so than in the majority of 
diseases. 

Administration of remedies. 
Same as given in rheumatism. 
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POISONS, PARASITES, ETC. 

I 

HYDROPHOBIA CANINE MADNESS — RABIES. 

The treatment, etc., for hydrophobia see short stops. 

WORMS. 

Worms are found most frequently in the intestinal canal ; 
but have been observed in the bladder, kidneys, liver, brain 
and eyes ; indeed, there is scarcely an organ or structure of 
the body, in which they are not occasionally seen. There 
are three varieties of these found in the bowels ; the long 
round worms, the small white worms and the tape-worm. 

The general symptoms which indicate the presence of 
worms are : The face is pale, a bluish or livid-colored circle 
round the eyes, countenance frequently changes color, ap- 
petite variable and capricious, sometimes voracious, itching 
of the nostrils and of the anus, disturbed sleep, and grinding 
of the teeth ; the belly is swollen, though not hard, the stools 
are slimy and irregular, and griping pains are sometimes felt 
in the belly. Children who are troubled with worms are 
generally affected with short dry cough, and pains in the 
chest, unattended with difficulty of breathing. But the most 
important symptom, indeed the only one on which complete 
reliance can be placed, is the discharge of worms, or of por- 
tions of them. 

The round-worm varies from six to ten inches in length, 
is usually found in the small intestines ; it chiefly infests the 
bowels of children, sickly persons, and those who are badly 
fed. 

The thread-worm or maw-worm is from a quarter to half 
an inch in length and is usually seated in the rectum or lower 
bowel. It is remarkable for the quickness of its movements. 
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People of all ages are liable to be troubled with this descrip- 
tion ; but they are more common in the bowels of children. 
The particular symptoms occasioned by thread-worms, are 
itching about the fundament. 

The tape-worm is composed of num- 
erous pieces united by joints, and is 
generally an inmate of the small intes- 
tines, where it lives on the chyle or 
milky juice, which is intended to nour- 
ish the body. It is seldom less than 
several feet in length, and is frequently 
discharged in pieces four or five yards 
long. In some instances, it has been 
known to measure upwards of fifty 
feet. The tape-worm is more common 
in adults, particularly females, than in 
children. It is often 'found alone. 
Hence the term tmiia soliiim. 

There is no unequivocal symptom 
by which the presence of this worm in 
the bowels can be ascertained. 

Treatment. 

It does not often happen that much 
difficulty is found in expelling the com- 
moii round-worms. The remedy usu- 
ally resorted to for the purpose of re- 
moving them is oil of turpentine. Be- 
fore commencing with the remedy, it 
is usual to administer some purgative 
medicine. 

Turpentine spirits may be given to children with perfect 
safety in the dose of a tea to a dessertspoonful along with 
half a cupful or more of milk, linseed tea, gruel or any other 
demulcent drink. 

The best time to take it is in the morning about half an 
hour before breakfast, but if it produce much sickness of 




The one marked •with a star, 
is the natural size of the long 
thread-worm. Tlie other fisure 
shows the same worm magni- 
fied. 
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Stomach or vomiting, the next dose shoud be given the fol- 
lowinor forenoon about two hours after breakfast. The dose 

o 

must be repeated daily for three or four days, a dose of 
castor oil, a dessertspoonful or more, according to the age, 
being given every second day with the turpentine, until all 
are expelled. 

The following is a good preparation : 



Pink root, Yz ounce. 

Senna, ...... " 

Bi-tartrate of potassa, . . . . i drachm. 

Pulverized jalap, .... ^ " 

Cardamon seeds, . . . ' . . " 

Extract liquorice, .... 2 drachms. 



Dr. Rush was very successful in destroying worms with 
common salt, which he prescribed in doses of half (^) a 
drachm upon an empty stomach in the morning. Santo- 
nine, from three (3) to four (4) grains, may be made into a 
suppository with cacao butter, and put into the rectum every 
night. For threadworms, the turpentine can be taken in in- 
jections. Aloes is the best purgative in such cases, because 
it acts particularly upon the lower bowels. Pills composed 
of equal parts of aloes, calomel and scammony, have fre- 
quently the effect of completely relieving the patient from 
worms, without the aid of any other remedy. After the ex- 
pulsion of all kinds of worms, it will be proper to take from 
three (3) to five (5) drops of the tincture of steel in a wine- 
glassful of chamomile tea, or of the infusion of gentian thrice 
a day for two weeks, as a tonic. 

For the tape worm, pumpkin seeds given as follows, will 
be found effectual : 

Take eight (8) ounces, and eat at night four (4) ounces 
on an empty stomach ; then in the morning take the other 
four (4) ounces, having steeped them in hot water, and drink 
the infusion. Nothing should be eaten until noon. This 
will generally suffice to expel the worm. If not effectual re- 
peat the next night. 
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Treatment. 

Turpentine, as before instructed, male fern, kooso, and 
pomegranate bark are frequently used. 

Homceopathic t7''eatment. 

Aconite. — Given at the commencement of the treatment 
for nervous irritability which is generally present. A few 
doses may be given, and repeated every two hours. If this 
is not effectual, give ignatia in the same manner. 

Cina. — This is the principal remedy, especially when the 
following symptoms are present : Boring with the fingers in 
the nose ; the child is nervous, and cries at night in tis sleep ; 




Kppresents a Tape--worm. 
The email eud with the rouuded being the head. 

has severe attacks of colic ; picking the lips ; face sometimes 
pale and cold, at others red and hot ; capricious appetite ; 
cross and fretful ; face bloated ; swelling and pain in the ab- 
domen ; constipation or diarrhoea ; grating of the teeth. 

Nux vomica. — When with the other symptoms there is 
constipation, severe itching, and pricking sensation of the 
anus. 

Spigilia. — In severe cases of worm colic when there is 
fever and diarrhoea, with craving appetite and chilliness. 

Silicea — Especially for children who are scrofulous. 

Santonin — Is an excellent remedy for the different var- 
ieties of worm. 
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DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 



Cutaneous diseases may be defined as an aberration of 
the skin from the standard of health, evinced by an ahera- 
tion in its appearance, quaHties, sensibiHty, functions, and re- 
lations to the rest of the organism. 

FRECKLES. 

Freckles are a discoloration of the skin caused by expo- 
sure to the sun, and are situated in the middle and outer 
membranes of the skin. The careful application of a small 
piece of the oinment of the oleate of copper at night upon 
retiring usually remove freckles. 

MOLES. 

Mole is a term applied to a certain permanent outgrowth 
of the skin. They are usually congenital, and are called 
" mother marks." 

Treatment. 

Consists in the careful application of a strong solution of 
potassa fusa, two parts to one of water. 

ROUGHNESS OR COARSENESS OF THE SKIN. 

Where many cosmetics have been in use. The following 
was made use of by the celebrated Madame de Maintenon : 

Venice soap, 
Lemon juice, 
Oil of bitter almonds, . 
Oil of rhodium, 



I ounce. 

y2 ounce. 
^ ounce. 
3 drops. 
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Addison's disease. 

(See Kidneys Diseases of ). 

pimples (Acne) 

Acne is a disease common to the period between puberty 
and full maturity of growth. It is therefore found in both 
sexes, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five ; it 
happens as late as thirty or thirty-five. 

It is supposed to be caused in some cases by disordered 
digestion. 

In acne simplex, small, red, inflamed pimples arise grad- 
ually, which are of a pale yellow color ; these burst, and 
small quantity of matter escapes, forming a scab, which is 
detached in a few days, when the base of the pustules remain 
hard, and of a deep red color. 

Acne rosacea always affects the face, and is found usually 
in adults, and most frequently in high livers ; the pimples 
are hard, red and small, but as they mature, they grow 
larger, and finally a bloody matter escaping, forms a small 
scab. The disease is a very difficult one to cure, and is very 
unsightly in its appearance. 

Acne pustulosa is quite painful, and especially when it ap- 
pears upon the scalp. All these eruptions are found around 
the sweat follicles of the skin, and are caused by some ob- 
struction to the perspiration. 

Treatment. 

Abstain from stimulating food and drinks, keep the blood 
cool by a daily use of the saline mixture, and daily bathe 
the parts in a weak solution of common soda. If it should 
resist this treatment, add one (i) grain of corrosive sublim- 
ate to the pint of soda water, and every day increase it one 
(i) grain until the pimples disappear, or some inflammation 
is set up; then discontinue the mercurial and apply glycerine. 
Should the pimples return, used the mixture of the strength 
last used. Perseverance in this plan will certainly remove 
:he disease. 
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Internal treatment. 

If constipation exists, saline or vegetable laxatives should 
be prescribed. 

Homceopathic treatme^it. 

Borax. — Internally and externally, especially if connected 
with suppressed menstruations ; a dose every six hours. 

Nux vomica. — Skin sensitive, sore and smarting ; a dose 
every three hours. 

Nitric acid. — Yellow color of the skin, and dryness ; a 
dose every six hours. 

Graphitis. — Chronic dryness of the skin ; a dose every 
sik hours. 



BALDNESS {Alopecia). 

Baldness is sometimes hereditary, at others occasioned 
by sickness, especially ailments which affect the head ; it is 
of two kinds, curable and incurable. 

If the scalp is covered with a furze, the hair will grow 
again. If it is shiny, nothing can make it grow, because the 
roots of the hair are gone. 

The following are some preparations for the hair which 
will be found excellent. 



Pulverized sulphate of copper, . . lo grains. 
Extract of Spanish flies, . . .5 grains. 
Lard, . . . . . . , i ounce. 

Mix, and apply at night. 

The following is an excellent receipt : ' 

Bay rum 4 ounces. 

Tincture of cantharides, . . . . i ounce. 

Hartshorn, ...... i " 

Olive oil, 2 ounces. 



Shake well before using ; apply frequently. 
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The following is an excellent preparation to promote the 
growth of the hair, when it is weak and deficient : 

Palma ChristI oil, .... 3 ounces. 
Oil of lavender, ..... i drachm. 

BOILS {Ferunculus). 

When they are found to contain matter, the best way is to 
make an opening by the use of the lancet. Usually the 
cavity heals quickly after it has been opened, and nothing is 
required but a simple cerate dressing. 

A boil begins with a pimple in the skin, which continues 
to enlarge until it reaches the size of a walnut, though some- 
times it does not extend beyond the size of a large pea ; it is 
of a conical shape, red or of a purple hue and hard, with 
burning heat and great pain. 

Treatment. 

Apply poultices till suppuration takes place. 

^ barber's itch {Sycosis). 

This term is applied to the variety of the disease which 
appears on the face, chin and among the whiskers, and is of 
course, confined to the male sex. 

It is supposed to be caught in barbers' shops while being 
shaved — either from failure to properly clean and scald the 
razor — or from a damp and solid towel. 

At first there will be a few small red pustules attended 
with an itching and burning sensation. The affected parts 
become swollen and tender. Each small pustule appears to 
be perforated with a hair around which a yellowish crust 
forms. 

After a while these pustules dry up and peel off in their 
dry scales and the eruption spreads, other pustules forming 
and peeling off in the same way, until it becomes very sore 
and troublesome. 
55 
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Treatment. 

The general state of the health and bowels require atten- 
tion. Subdue the inflammation by warm poultices, cut or 
shave the hair very close, before applying the poultices. 

A sure cure is to pull the hair from the centre of each 
pustule and anoint the places with carbolic acid and glycerine 
in the following proportions. 

Carbolic acid, . . . . . 15 grains. 
Glycerine, ...... i ounce. 

Wash the affected parts with pure white castile soap and 
warm water. 

CARBUNCLE (^Fcvunculus malignans, anthrax). 

A carbuncle may appear without constitutional disturb- 
ance, but in general it is preceded by loss of appetite, foul 
tongue, headache, lassitude, general uneasiness and shiver- 
ing. At first it can scarcely be distinguished from a common 
boil. The tumor is circumscribed and flat, the skin of a dark 
red or violet color. 

Treatment. 

Make two deep incisions in the form of a cross — com- 
pletely through to the bottom carrying their extremities a little 
beyond its circumference. Apply a poultice of flaxseed meal 
changing frequently, and bathing the part with a mixture of 

Carbolic acid, ..... i part. 

Glycerine, ...... 2 parts. 

Gr this application maybe used instead of a poultice. 

Spirits of turpentine, . ounce or 2 teaspoonfuls. 

Yolk of one egg. 

Pulverized camphor gum, . . i teaspoonful. 
Wheat flour, sufficient to form^ paste. 
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If proud flesh appears, sprinkle in burnt alum. The sys- 
tem should be nourished by easily digested food, egg-cream, 
etc. Tonics may be given if required. Morphine may be 
administered to quiet the patient. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

When the inflammation first begins, give the homoeopathic 
remedy, arsenicum ; a dose every one or two hours and the 
attack will be arrested. If it has suppurated apply poultices 
till the dead tissue all comes away, and then treat it as a 
common ulcer. 

Silicea. — when administered from the commencement. A 
dose every four or six hours. 

Lachesis. — When the carbuncle presents a livid appear- 
ance and seems disposed to extend rapidly. A dose every 
four hours with a yeast poultice externally. 

CANCER {Carcinoma). 

Cancer is a disease common to both sexes. Women 
are most frequently attacked after the menstrual discharge 
has entirely ceased ; but it often occurs in men at an earlier 
period of life. It may attack any organ of the body ; 
but in women the breast and womb, and in men the lower 
lip, stomach, liver and testicles are the parts most frequently 
affected. The exciting causes of cancer are general and local. 

Treatment. 

The only safe measure is to seek and follow the advice 
of a competent surgeon. 

Cancer of the female breast is by far the most common. 

Many, on detecting a tumor in the breast, let it alone, 
because they feel no pain or uneasiness ; some conceal it for 
years, from a feeling of false delicacy, and others from a dread 
of the knife, until, at length, they become alarmed by the in- 
crease of bulk, and the stinging pain which it occasions ; 
and then, in all probability, the disease is beyond the reach 
of treatment. 
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Any external violence done to the breast, may cause a 
tumor more or less extensive and painful. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS, AND CHAFINGS (^ExCOI'iations). 

A very common and disagreeable complaint is that of 
chapped hands. Great care should be exercised by those 
subject to this affection to avoid going into the air until the 
hands have been thoroughly dried. Glycerine alone will in 
some cases make the hands smooth. The best way to use 
it, is after washing the hands with pure soap — castile is the 
best, — rinse them in cold water, and when partly dry, put 
one (i) or two (2) drops of glycerine on them rubbing in 
thoroughly, then dry on a towel. 

Chapped hands should be kept perfectly clean, wiped dry 
and dusted with powdered starch — slippery elm. # If this does 
not suffice, bathe the part with a solution of sulphate of zinc. 
Grown people may be treated in the same manner. Cotton 
may be placed between the parts that rub together and chafe. 
The following is a simple remedy for chafes : Bathe the parts 
well in tepid water, dry well with soft cloths, and apply by 
means of a soft sponge the following : 

Acetate of zinc, ..... 15 grains. 
Acetate of morphia, . . . . 2 " 

Glycerine and rose water, . . 2 fluid ounces. 

Apply two or three times a day. 

CHILBLAINS, FROST BITE. 

Chilblain is a name given to a species of inflammation 
which arises from exposure to a severe degree of cold. The 
parts most frequently attacked by it are the fingers and toes, 
particularly the little finger, the little toe, and the heels. 

Treatment. 

Stimulating applications are found to be the most effica- 
cious in curing chilblains. One of the best liniments in general 
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use is composed of an ounce of camphorated spirit of wine, 
mixed with half an ounce of Goulard's extract. 

A tincture of iodine, prepared by dissolving a drachm of 
iodine in three ounces of rectified spirits of wine is perhaps 
the best remedy for this troublesome complaint which has 
yet been tried. It should be used only once a day, and 
applied gently over the part with a soft brush. 

\ 

FETID PERSPIRATION OF THE FEET. 

But those aggravated cases, in which the feet are con- 
stantly bathed in moisture to such an extent that after being 
worn but a few hours, the stockings are saturated and dripping 
when wrung, the skin white, macerated, blistered and cracked, 
rendering locomotion painful in the extreme, while the dis- 
gusting odor is constantly perceptible in spite of almost 
hourly bathings and changes of the stockings, and but little 
benefited by the measures ordinarily resorted to. 

Several years ago I began using salicylic acid in this com- 
plaint, combined with some inert absorbent powder, but soon 
found that while the acid quite promptly removed the fetid 
smell, the excess of moisture was but little, if at all dimin- 
ished, and the case was as bad as ever soon after the discon- 
tinuance of the remedy. After a number of trials I adopted 
the following combination, which I have since been using 
with the greatest satisfaction both to myself and my patients. 

Pulverized burnt alum, ... 3 ounces. 
Salicylic acid, . . . . 3 to 5 drachms. 

HAIR, DISEASES OF. 

Aberrations of the hair from the normal and healthy 
standard may be comprised under three heads — quantity, 
quality and direction. Alternations in quantity, says Eras- 
mus Wilson, as regards quantity of the hair, there may be 
either excess or diminution. 
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Excess of hai7'. 

Excess may be the consequence of multiple development 
from the follicles, leading to the production of a greater num- 
ber of hairs than usual ; or it may result from excessive 
growth, which brings into view the usually invisible hairs of 
the body, more or less generally or partially. Of the latter 
kind are the hairy men and women of whom so many in- 
stances are recorded ; and the abnormal growth of hair on 
parts of the body, where its presence is nominally but little 
perceptible, for example, on the face of women, in the form 
of mustache, whisker, beard, as well as that of the beard 
sometimes attaining an excessive length. Moreover, hair 
may be abnormal in situation as well as in growth, as seen 
in the varied examples of piloius ncBvi. 

Diminution of hair 

Diminution may present itself in shortness, from slowness 
of growth, or numerical deficiency from arrest of growth ; 
and the latter may proceed onwards to baldness, more or 
less complete. (See baldness). 

Alternatio7t of quality. » 

Alternations of quality of the hair as manifested by vari- 
ations in its physical conditions, alterations of color, and 
physiological structure. 

Physical conditions. 

The hair, normally smooth, lustrous, soft and elastic, may 
become rough, dull, harsh and rigid, or brittle. 

Color. Alteration in color of the hair usually ranges be- 
tween the light tints of childhood, and the darker hues of the 
adult, and the arrest of pigmentation, which gives rise to the 
greyness of every period of life, and the hoariness of old age. 
Alterations of the color of the hair occcasionally take place 
during the course of a serious illness ; or the hair may be- 
come blanched in the space of a few hours from mental dis- 
turbance. There is another aberration of color of the hair, 
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which consists of an alternation of brown and white in nar- 
row segments, extending from end to end of the hair — a 
kind of ringed or banded hair. A few examples of this pe- 
culiar changes in the hair have been preserved and recorded. 

Stimdure. 

Aberrations in structure of the hair are shown by its 
atrophy or attenuation ; by its defective consolidation ; by a 
pathological alteration of its elementary constituents ; and 
by the morbid changes induced by syphilis. 

Alteratio7t in direction. 

Altered direction of the hair is met with in the edges of 
the eyelids, when the hair may grow inwards and press 
against the cornea, so as to give rise to conjunctivitis. The 
matting or felting of the hair may likewise be ascribed to 
misdirection, though in a different sense, namely, as resulting 
from neglect. (See plica polonica.) 

PLAITED HAIR (^PHca poloilico). 

This disease has been defined by Hooper, as a disease 
of the hairs in which they become long and coarse, and mat- 
ted and glued into inextricable masses. 

The disease is one of the most horrible kind, incurable, 
and rendering its victim an object as hideous to behold as 
the leper of the East. The hair instead of dividing into fine 
and silky threads, conglomerates into thick matter, with only 
one thick root, which bleeds on being cut, so that no relief 
can be obtained save by cauterization of the whole mass. 

Apply to a reliable physician, and follow advice. 

housemaid's knee. 

This affection consists of a swelling of a bursa over the 
kneecap, between it and the skin ; with considerable pain, 
stiffness, or inflexibility of the knee in consequence of con- 
tinual kneeling, especially on hard damp stones and floors, 
and to which housemaids (hence the name) and others, from 
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the nature of their occupation are especially liable. Treated 
with setons. 

Homosopathic treatment. 

Rhus — is usually sufficient to effect a cure. A dose 
morning- and evening, for four days ; with rhus opodeldock 
well rubbed in night and morning. 

Lycopodium — is often of marked benefit when rhus ceases 
to do good in a few days. A dose night and morning. 

Silicca — is most important, and successful in the severer 
forms of this affection. 

LEPROSY {Lepra-elephantiasis). 

All observers aofree that an unwholesome and insufficient 
diet, exposure to atmospheric vicissitudes without sufficient 
clothing, residence in foul, damp dwellings and the neglect 
of personal cleanliness, serve to aggravate the disease, and 
to accelerate its progress ; and, on the other hand, that it is 
greatly retarded and mitigated by more favorable conditions 
in these several respects. 

Leprosy is believed by some to be heriditary, but it 
occurs in persons in whom no hereditary tendency can be 
traced. Sometimes only one member of the family will be 
affected. Sometimes the child will not have the same form 
as the parent, one exhibiting the tubercula, and the other the 
anaesthetic phase of the disease. It will skip a generation to 
appear in the next. It is a disease by itself quite independ- 
ent of any other. 

Notwithstanding the oft-repeated assertion that leprosy 
is not contagious, and that white people rarely, if ever be- 
come afflcted with the disease, the fact remains that the dread 
scourge is becoming more and more frequent among Cau- 
casians. , 

In the test case of the Caucasian Erick Erickson, of San 
Francisco, Dr. John V. Shoemaker prescribed the treatment. 
It was an aperient pill, followed by a dose consisting of two (2) 
teaspoonfuls of compound tincture of gentian, with five (5) 
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drops each of tincture of nux vomica and dilute phosporic 
acid in water after meals. It was hoped by these remedies 
to tone up the digestive organs and assist nutrition. Equal 
parts* of chaulmoogra oil and oleate of mercury were ordered 
to be rubbed over all the anesthetic spots after the sufferer 
had taken a steam vapor bath. Outdoor exercise and some- 
thing to occupy his mind were especially urged. After three 
days the young man looked somewhat better, his tongue was 
cleaner and his digestion better. All the other symptoms 
were, however, as before. After a clinic, at which nothing 
was devised for the benefit of the patient, Dr. Shoemaker 
told him that his case was incurable. 

MOSQUITOE BITES. 

The following lotion is almost a sure preventive of bites 
from mosquitoes, black flies and other troublesome insects. 

Spirits of camphor. 
Oil of Penny royal, 

Glycerine, each, ..... i ounce. 

If mosquitoes or other blood-suckers infest sleeping rooms 
at night, uncork a bottle of pennyroyal, and they leave in 
great haste, nor will they return so long as the air in the 
room is impregnated with the fumes of that aromatic herb. 

NETTLE RASH. 

No part of the body is exempt from nettle-rash. It ap- 
pears in large, flat, elevated patches or weels, of irregular 
shape, hard, of a pale red color, but in some instances whiter 
than the surrounding skin, and is attended with severe itch- 
ing and tingling. Nettle-rash occurs most frequently in 
young people and females ; it is generally if not always con- 
nected with disorder of the digestive organs, and in particular 
constitutions, is readily produced by certain articles of food. 
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Treatment. 

Nettle-rash generally yields in the course of two or three 
days under the use of low diet, mild laxative medicine, and 
drinking freely of lemonade, or barley water containing ar little 
nitre. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Dulcamara, aconite, nux vomica, Pulsatilla, antimonium, 
crudum and belladomia are all useful in this disease. 

Veratrum viride, copaiba, rhus tox. and comocladia will in 
certain cases, cure without much trouble. 

RING-WORM, OR SCALD-HEAD. 

Ring-worm or scald-head is a common and well known 
disorder of the hairy scalp occuring chiefly in children. It is 
manifested under various forms. 

It usually appears in patches of an oval or circular form, 
each of which consists of numerous pustules of a pale yellow 
color. These soon burst, and the discharge forms crusts or 
scabs. It may extend over the whole head, and sometimes 
attacks the forehead and neck. The hair appears to be af- 
fected from the commencement of the disease, and gradually 
falls off ; the baldness thus produced constitutes one of the 
leading features of the disorder. 

Ring-worm is decidedly contagious. 

This disease is shown to be a vegetable parasite, which 
burrows in the skin. In many instances, the parasite planter 
burrows so deeply that the skin may be destroyed by carbolic 
or nitric acid without touching the disease. 

Treatment. 

The hair must be cut as cl'ose as possible, and a poultice 
of flax seed meal mixed with a solution of subcarbonate of 
soda applied, after having first carefully washed the whole 
scalp with castile soapsuds, tepid or warm. After the poul- 
tice has remained all night remove it and wash the scalp 
clean, and if there seems to be little or no inflammation, 
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apply a weak solution of oxalic acid, one (i) grain to an 
ounce of water, at first. Apply this through the day and 
poultice as above directed at night — both to lessen the in- 
flammation and remove the scab. A drop of creosote may 
finally be added to each ounce of the solution of oxalic acid. 
It requires considerable time to cure this disease. 

SCARS, REMOVAL OF. 

Persistent rubbing and kneading of scars of the face, both 
those due to burns and those resulting from bone caries, as 
preparatory to blepharoplasty, have in a number of instances 
in the writer's experience, yielded most excellent results. 
Adhesions of scars, slight or extensive, to the subjacent 
parts have been slowly, cautiously and painlessly detached, 
and a gradual absorption of the firm material in the dense 
part of the scar has been brought about. 

Glycerine is valuable in preventing scars in burns. Di- 
luted with an equal quantity of water, or pure, according to 
the nature of the burn. Or a combination of one (i) part of 
glycerine with three (3) parts of collodion. 

SWEATING, DISORDERS OF. 

For offensive perspiration, in ordinary cases, the use of 
pure water, to which — say a basinful — a spoonful of spirits 
of ammonia has been added, will effect the purpose ; but if 
it is a very bad case, do as follows : Keep the bowels freely 
open by saline cathartics, exercise freely in the open air, be 
cautious at the dinner table, and eat only a reasonable 
amount, avoid rich food and late suppers, rise early and 
breath the fresh morning air, and be temperate in all things. 

Get one ounce of chlorate of potassa. Put this to one 
pint of water — pure rain water, if possible — and take one 
teaspoonful of the mixture night and morning. The salt 
will not all dissolve in the bottle, and as fast as the liquid is 
removed it may be refilled till it does. After taking it inter- 
nally for a few days, a little of the mixture — about a table- 
spoonful may be added to a sufficient quantity of water in a 
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wash-bowl, and the surface of the body sponged with it every 
day or so. 

The remedy is entirely harmless, and may be continued 
for months without injury. 

Dr. T. H. Currie, says : ** For over thirty years I have 
•used the following prescription, without a single failure, in 
sweats from whatever cause : 

Alcohol, ...... I pint. 

Sulphate of quinine, . . . .1 drachm. 

Wet a small sponge with it and bathe the body and 
limbs, a small surface at the time, care being taken not to ex- 
pose the body to a draught of air in doing it. In one case, 
a neighbouring physician was poisoned while dressing a 
mortified finger. He suffered untold misery, and was also 
drenched with perspiration for a number of days, and his 
life despaired of When I saw him, I ordered him to be 
bathed immediately in the above solution, and that this be 
repeated once in two hours. The third application stopped 
all perspiration, and convalescence began at once." 

BUNION. 

An enlargement and inflammation of the small membrane- 
ous sac, called bursa 77mcosa, caused by the pressure of tight 
boots or shoes, or to a similar swelling on the first joint of 
the little toe, or on the instep. 

Treatment. 

Since a bunion is caused by undue pressure, the pressure 
should of course be removed. 

SHINGLES {^Herpes, zoster). 

This singular disease is characterized by an eruption of 
vesicles, extending in a semi-circular form round one half of 
the body. In general the eruption is preceded for two or 
three days by a feeling ol languor, slight headache, occa- 
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sional rigors or shivering, loss of appetite, and increased 
quickness of the pulse, with heat, aching, a disagreeable 
feeling of tingling, and sometimes a stinging or burning 
pain in the part where the vesicles are about to make their 
appearance. The eruption usu^^lly commences at, or near, 
the navel, sometimes at the lower part of the chest, and ex- 
tends gradually round to the spine, or it breaks out first 
close to the spine, and follows an opposite course, so as to 
appear in either case, like half a sash about three or four 
inches in breadth. 

This disorder is sometimes very slight, unattended with 
feverish symptoms, and terminates completely at the expi- 
ration of a fortnight ; but in most cases it lasts from twenty- 
five to thirty days or even longer ; and sometimes leaves a 
severe pain in some part of the skin. 

Shingles is not a dangerous disease. 

Treatment. 

Active treatment is not required. Mild laxatives should 
be taken occasionally ; and as long as feverish symptoms are 
present, the diet should be mild. 

Lemonade or other cooling beverages maybe taken freely. 
To relieve the smarting and tingling sensation, the patient 
may wash the parts with equal quantities of laudanum and 
tepid water. Ointments and other greasy substances ought 
not to be employed. The oxide of zinc should be sprinkled 
over the vesicles when they begin to break, with intention of 
absorbing the fluid. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

For shinofles it is well to commence the treatment with 

o 

aconite especially when there are fever, languor, headache, 
etc. After having given a few doses of this, give rhus tox., 
a dose (six (6) globules) every three or four hours. 

If there be nausea and vomiting, give tartar emetic. 

When matter forms in the vesicles give hepar sulphur, 
the same as rhus. 
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When there is a burning sensation in the vesicles, with 
dry skin, thirst, etc., give arsenicuin. 

TETTER (^Herpes). 

Tetter may be divided^ into the dry and the moist. Of 
the dry variety dandruff may be taken as an example. 

Moist tetter includes the following : eczemay which consists 
of small, watery pimples, in various parts of the body, and 
closely crowded together, and pemphigus, an eruption of 
bubbles, containing a watery fluid, like those raised by a 
blister. They vary in size from a split pea, to half a wal- 
nut shell. They rise up very rapidly, break, and leave a raw 
surface which soon heals. 

TreatmeM. 

The first thing to be considered in the treatment of these 
affections is cleanliness. 

An occasional warm bath will be found very beneficial, 
as well as the sulphur vapor bath. 

For the eczema, the following may be used : 

Take two ounces, each, of yellow dock root, and blood 
root ; wash, and put them in half a pint each of alcohol and 
vinegar ; let it stand for a week or ten days before using. 
This preparation should be applied once or twice a day, and 
also the following ointment, applied as often : 

Fresh butter, . . .• . . 4 ounces, 
Venice turpentine , . . . . i ounce. 
Red precipitate, • • . . 3 drachms. 

Mix. 

For pemphigus, the following ointment may be used : 

Oxide of zinc i drachm. 

Spermaceti ointment, . , , . i ounce. 
Mix. Apply at night. 
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WARTS. 

The excrescences from the skin, called warts, may appear 
on any part of the body. 

Treatment. 

Warts frequently disappear without treatment. Soft 
warts may be destroyed by applying the tincture of steel to 
their surface, or by anointing them daily with mercurial oint- 
ment. Hard warts cut off with a knife or scissors, and then 
apply caustic to destroy their roots. These excrescences 
may be destroyed by touching them repeatedly with lunar 
caustic, blue vitriol or nitric acid ; or they may be effectually 
removed by the application of the chloride of zinc. A wart 
with a narrow neck may be destroyed by fastening round it 
a silk thread or a horse hair. After it drops off, the root 
should be touched with caustic. The best application for 
destroying warts about the anus or genital organs, is a powder 
composed of equal parts of the powder of savine-leaves and 
verdigris. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Causticum is perhaps the most serviceable medicine for 
warts on the face or elsewhere. 

Thruja should be employed in cases in which the causti- 
cum produces no effect, and especially when the warts occur \ 
in crops. A dose, night and morning ; and every night 
paint on with a camel's hair brush, ten (10) drops of the 
strong tincture to a tablespoonful of water. 

Sulphur should be employed after the second course of 
thruja, where neither it nor causticum has produced any effect. 
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DISEASES OF THE URINARY AND GENERATIVE 

ORGANS. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER {Cystitis). 

The symptoms which characterize acute inflamation of 
the hning membrane of the bladder or its muscular substance, 
are heat, tension, pain more or less severe at lower part of 
belly, increased on pressing with the hand over bladder, or 
by sneezing, coughing, going to stool, or by any movement 
of the body. Great and frequent desire to void urine, which 
is high-colored and passed in a few drops at a time with 
much pain and difficulty, and sometimes it cannot be dis- 
charged. 

As the disease advances the lower part of the belly 
appears swollen, by the bladder being distended with urine. 
The slightest pressure there is insupportable, the abdomen 
painful to the touch. The skin hot and dry, pulse quick and 
hard, the tongue dry, great thirst. The disease increasing, 
the pulse becomes small and very frequent, hiccough, vomit- 
ing delirium, fainting and death ensue. 

The inflammation, however, may be of any grade. Some- 
times it is mild, yielding readily to proper treatment and con- 
tinuing but a short time. 

Causes. 

It may be brought on by a variety of causes, such as 
stone in the bladder, wounds, blows, irritating injections, the 
inflammation of gonorrhoea, extending along the urethra or 
urinary canal to the bladder ; boils, swelling of the prostate 
gland. 

Acute inflammation of the bladder continues from ten to 
twenty or thirty days. 
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Treatment. 

The use of the catheter is hardly ever advisable in these 
cases. 

The most active treatment should be used to subdue the 
inflammation. Warm fomentations should be constantly 
applied over the lower part of the belly, and the bowels are to 
be acted on by a full dose of castor oil, or an injection of 
marsh mallow-decoction, or linseed tea with an ounce of 
castor oil. The diet must be very light. 

At the commencement only very small quantities of lin- 
seed tea or other mucilaginous drink should be allowed. 

Frequent alkaline sponge baths, and fomentations may be 
applied over the bladder. Opium enough to procure rest, 
may be used. Injections of warm water, with a few drops 
of tincture of arnica, will sometimes be of service. Painting 
the lower part of the belly with tincture of iodine often relieves 
the patient. '"*• 

Chronic inflammation of the bladder. 

This is a chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the bladder. 

Symptoms. 

A dull, uneasy sensation of pain is felt in the region of 
the bladder, with a frequent desire to urinate and difficulty in 
retaining the fluid in the bladder. The urine is mixed with 
mucous, which on standing in a vessel, settles to the bottom, 
leaving the urine clear, 

A sensation of heat in the bladder, the appetite becomes 
deranged, and there is in some cases a slight fever, coated 
tongue, restlessness and thirst. 

Treatment. 

To reduce the inflammation apply croton oil or a cold 
compress every night. Proper care should be given to the 
skin. The following diuretic drops will be found useful. 
J6 
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Spirits of nitre, ..... i ounce. 

Copaiba, ...... " 

Canada balsam, . . . . . '* 

Oil of Juniper, . . - . . 2 drachms. 

Oil of cubebs, . . . . . 2 '* 

Oil of anise, . . . , . 2 " 

Laudanum, ..... 2 " 

Mix. Take one (i) teaspoonful three times a day in 
slippery elm tea. The patient should be kept from the use 
of spirits, tea and coffee. 

Infusions of buchu, trailing arbutiLS ti-va ursi may be used 
as drinks. 

Acetate of potassium in one (i) drachm doses, diluted in 
water — once in three hours — will promote the flow of urine, 
and ease the extreme pain and pressure. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite should always be given first. 

CanthaiHs is the principal remedy, when the pains are 
shooting, tearing and cutting. 

Belladonna. — When the pains are worse 'periodically, 
shooting from the kidney down into the bladder, attended 
with colic. 

Pulsatilla. — In delicate females where the menses have 
stopped, 

Nux vomica. — When there is distension, pressure and 
weight in the kidneys. 

Arnica. — Should be given, and also applied externally, 
when the disease is caused by external injuries. 

Hyosciamus. — When there are spasms in the neck of the 
bladder. 

STONE IN THE BLADDER {gravel). 

Stone in the bladder arises in most cases from a portion 
of gravel having passed from the kidney along the ureter to 
the bladder, and there gradually increased in size by succes- 
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sive depositions upon its surface ; sometimes it originates in 
the bladder. 

Surgery possesses two methods of extracting a stone 
lodged in the bladder. The first is litJiotomy, an operation 
which consists in making an incision into the bladder suf- 
ficiently large to allow the surgeon to lay hold of the stone 
with forceps and extract it entire. The second is lithotrity, 
which consists in breaking the stone within the bladder, by 
means of certain instruments constructed for the purpose, so 
that the fragments may be discharged from the bladder by 
the natural passage. 

bright's disease (albuminuria, albuminous nephritis). 

The disease was formerly called albuminuria — because 
the albumen escaped by the kidneys and was discharged in the 
urine, instead of remaining to nourish the blood. It is now 
called Brieht's disease because a doctor of that name first 
called attention to it. 

The only constant symptoms are scanty and highly album- 
inous urine and fever. The urine is greatly reduced in quan- 
tity and comes away only in drops. It is in some cases so 
abundant in albumen, that it is converted into a jelly by 
standing. The urine varies greatly in color, sometimes blood" 
red ; and froths much when shaken. Minute cylindrical 
tubes are sometimes discoverable in it. The disease is usu- 
ally found in people between the ages of thirty and sixty, 
and is more in men than women. It frequently follows upon 
exposure to wet and cold, in a drunken fit, or an attack of 
scarlet fever. 

The services of the best physician should be called In at 
the first indication or suspicion of the disease; in the meantime 
the patient should wear warm flannel, avoid alcoholic drinks, 
highly seasoned food, rich pastry and be careful of exposure 
to wet or cold, and be as temperate as possible in all of his 
habits. 
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In the acute form the leading indications are : 
Aconite. — Feverishness and shivering, 
Gelseminum, cantharides, apis, squills. — When water is 
scanty and evacuated with discomfort. 

Hellebore, apis, apocynmn in dropsical swelling. 
Arseiiic and digitalis in prostration. 
Phosphoric acid, apocynum in debility. 

DIABETES. 

Diabetes signifies simply an excessive flow of urine. The 
term is applied to two distinct affections, diabetes insipidus 
and diabetis mellitus or saccharine diabetes. 

Diabetes mellitus, or saccharine diabetes, called also glycos- 
uria is distinguished by the following symptoms. 

The first symptoms experienced are indigestion, general 
debility, constipation of the bowels, thirst, and irregular, ca- 
pricious and sometimes voracious appetite. At length the 
patient notices that the urine is considerably augmented in 
quantity, and, from the time that this observation has been 
made, he finds that the quantity discharged gradually in- 
creases. 

The urine is of a pale straw color, sometimes insipid, but 
in the great majority of cases it has a sweetish taste and 
faint smell, somewhat resembling that of violets, and contains 
a considerable quantity of sugar. The quantity of urine 
voided varies from eight to twenty pints daily. The quantity 
of sugar contained in the urine is much greater in some cases 
than in others ; an ounce of sugar has been extracted, in 
several cases, from each pound of urine. 

Diabetes runs its course in some cases in a month or two, 
and continues in others during several years. It is frequently 
complicated with other diseases. 

Treatment. 

This disease in its various forms, like Bright's disease 
should be treated by an experienced physician. 
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Homoeopathic treatment. 

The principal remedies are phosphoric acid, carbo veg., 
conium, muriatic acid, mercury, belladonna, rhus, opium. 

When mercury and sulphur are given, they may be given 
in alternation. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy give a dose morning and evening, 
and each remedy should be continued for one or two weeks 
before changing to another. 

When the pellets are used, give six (6) at one dose. 
Frequent sponging of the body in cold or tepid water will be 
found beneficial. 

GONORRHCEA {flap, gleet). 

Gonorrhcea consists in a discharge of yellow matter from 
the genital parts of the male or female, excited, in all cases, 
by the application of a contagious material from one individ- 
ual to another, In males the discharge comes from the in- 
side of the uretha or passage to the bladder ; in females, 
from any part of the membrane which lines the genital parts. 
The infectious matter which excites gonorrhcea is generally 
communicated during unclean coition ; but it has been proved 
beyond all doubt, that a discharge exactly similar to that of 
gonorrhcea may, under certain circumstances, be produced 
by connection with a woman whose genital parts are perfectly 
sound. Gonorrhcea may occur at any time after impure con- 
nection, but usually begins from the third to the seventh day, 
by an itching at the orifice of the urethra, which, if examined, 
appears unusually red and a little swollen. Soon after- 
wards a slight running takes place from the urethra, of a 
whitish fluid, and this gradually increases in quantity, while 
at the same time it becomes more thick, until at last thick 
yellow matter Issues from the canal. The disease is now 
fully established, and gives rise to pain during the passage 
of the urine, (scalding ;) sometimes this pain is extremely 
severe, but, in other cases, the patient scarcely feels any un- 
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easiness of the kind during the whole course of the disease. 
In ordinary cases of gonorrhoea the peculiar inflammation 
of the urethra, which constitutes the disease, does not extend 
up the passage beyond two inches from its orifice. 

When the inflammation or irritation extends from the 
urinary passage to the spongy substance which surrounds it 
a very painful affection of the genital organ, called cJiordec, 
is excited. 

When women are affected, the disease is generally more 
mild, and not so apt to irritate the bladder, or to produce 
swelling in the glands of the groin. The pain is commonly 
slight, and soon disappears ; the scalding, also, is more fre- 
quently absent altogether, and the running soon terminates 
in a discharge of matter which bears a close resemblance to 
the whites, or fluor albus. 

The time during which a gonorrhoea lasts is extremely 
variable ; if left to itself, the inflammation usually subsides 
in four or five weeks, and turns into a chronic discharge 
{gleet) of slimy mucus from the urinary passage, without any 
pain, scalding, or unpleasant symptom. 

It may be distinguished from syphilis by there being no 
chancres — eating sores — but the whole surface under the pre- 
puce looks raw, and throws off a profuse amount of very 
filthy looking discharge. The virus, like that of syphilis, 
may be absorbed and occasion buboes which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those produced by pox ; they are, however, 
not so liable to suppurate, and are much easier removed by 
resolution. 

Treatment. 

Taken at its inception, while it is confined to about an 
inch of the urethra, it can be arrested at once. Procure 
half {y^) an ounce of a ten-grain solution of nitrate of silver, 
and a small glass penis syringe ; grasp the organ about mid- 
way, and press it between the thumb and finger, while an 
assistant throws up some of the medicine ; let the syringe 
remain in for a few moments, so as to prevent the solution 
from passing out. 
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Gonorrhoea may often be prevented by certain attention 
to cleanliness after connexion. 

The chordee, and painful erections, which almost always 
attend severe gonorrhoea, may be relieved by the following 
draught, taken before going to bed : 

Extract of hemlock, .... 5 grains. 

Liquor of potash, 20 drops. 

Camphor mixture, .... 4 ounces. 

Or a pill, containing one grain and a half (i^^) of opium, 
with five (5) of camphor, may be taken at bedtime, and re- 
peated, if necessary, in the morning. It has been found 
beneficial to rub the under surface of the genital organ with 
an ointment composed of equal parts of fresh belladonna 
leaves (powdered) and lard. When the effects of the chordee 
are long in going off, we must rub in a small quantity of the 
camphorated mercurial ointment, every night, along the sur- 
face or sides of the genital organ. 

When there is chordee at night, take thirty (30) or forty 
(40) drops of laudanum at bedtime, or the following : 

Powdered opium, . . . . grains. 

Camphor, . ..... 10 *' 

Mix, and take at one dose. 

The following injections have been found useful : 

Chloride of zinc, . . . from i to 3 grains. 
Distilled water i ounce. 

Mix, and inject a teaspoonful every six or eight hours. 
Or this : 



Decoction of golden seal, . , . i ounce. 

Sulphate of zinc 3 grains. 

Mix, and use as preceding. 
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Balsam copaiva, 

Gum of extract ot opium, 

Water, 

The yolk of one egg. 



5 drachms. 
I grain. 
7 ounces. 



Mix, and inject several times a day. 



For chordee, take at bedtime a pill of camphor and bella- 
donna, in the proportion ot five (5) grains of the former, to 
half (/^) a grain of the latter. 

When the disease becomes chronic, or takes the forms of 
gleet, an injection of an infusion of common green tea with 
five (5) or six (6) grains each of sugar of lead, and sulphate 
of zinc, to each ounce of the infusion may be used. At the 
same time use the following : 

Solidified balsam of copaiva, . . i drachm. 
Venice turpentine, ... 30 grains. 

Podophyllin, . . . , . 10 " 

Mix well, working in as much pulverized rhubarb as pos- 
sible, and make into thirty (30) pills. Dose, two (2) or three 
(3) pills twice a day, until they operate on th^ bowels, then 
one (i) pill twice a day. 

The use of the tincture of aconite root, one (i) minim, 
may be used every hour with advantage, but the patient 
while using this remedy, should be carefully watched, as the 
drug is very active and poisonous. 

HomoeopatJiic treatment. 

During the first stage, nitrate of silver in the proportion 
of two (2) or three (3) grains to an ounce of water, or sul- 
phate of zinc in the proportion of four (4) grains to an ounce 
of water, used as an injection, will cut short an attack. The 
patient should, at the same time, observe strict temperance 
and quiet. Aconite may be given at the same time, a dose 
every two or three hours. 
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Cantharides or cannabis may be given in alternation with 
aconite. 

Infusion of Hydrastis Canadensis is recommended as an 
injection, in the proportion of an ounce of the powdered 
root to a pint of water. It should be thrown into the urethra 
with a syringe every night. 

CantJiaris may be given when the inflammation has ex- 
tended to the bladder, and there is scalding and burning 
along the passage, with frequent urging to urinate. It may 
be given in alternation with aconite. 

The chlorate of potash is recommended to be used as an 
injection. Dissolve one (i) drachm in an ounce of water, and 
give an injection every hour for twelve hours. This will be 
effectual in most cases. 

Other internal remedies are mercurius, Nux vomica, cu- 
bebs, Pulsatilla, copaiva, sulphur. 

Admmistratio7i of remedies. 

Of the remedy selected, give six (6) globules every two 
three, or four hours. 

GLEET. 

This is a urethral discharge, milky, viscid, scant in quan- 
tity, appearing as a drop at. the opening of the penis, or as 
shreds floating in the urine. 

It is often the sequence of badly cured gonorrhea, but is 
also frequently occasioned by exposure to cold and wet, or 
by excessive sexual intercourse. The treatment which has 
rarely failed in my hands of giving complete relief is to fill a 
botde about half full of equal parts of chippings of the knots 
found in pine plank and wild cherry bark, and then fill it with 
good whisky, and take one (i) or two (2) tablespoonfuls three 
times a day. A burgundy pitch blaster applied to the loins 
will assist the cure, as also will mild astringent injections into 
the urethra ; an infusion of common green tea I prefer to 
any thing which I have found as an injection. 

Gleet should be treated with injections of the following : 
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Nitrate of silver, . . . i to 4 grains. 

Water, ...... i ounce. 

Sulphate of zinc, .... 8 grains. 

Tannin, ...... i scruple. 

Water, 5 ounces. 

Mix. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS (^nephritis). 

Inflammation of the kidneys appears to be of two kinds; 
one arising from the general causes of inflammation, and 
seated principally in the external membrane of the kidneys, 
the other occasioned by the stimulus of the gravel or stone 
in the pelvis or cavity of it, and the inflammation occupying 
the interior parts. 

A fit of the gravel is caused by the descent of gritty par- 
ticles or small stones {renal calculi), from the kidney, along 
the ureter to the bladder. Small stones sometimes reach 
the bladder without occasioning much pain or uneasiness, 
but in general they give rise to very distressing symptoms. 

The patient is suddenly seized with severe pain, in region 
of kidney, extending along the ureter to bladder, and even 
to the point of the penis. Also a dull pain, or sensation of 
numbness, at the inside of thigh, of side affected, with pain- 
ful retraction of the testicle. The urine is passed in small 
quantity, tinged with blood, frequent vomiting, violent sick- 
ness at the stomach, extreme anxiety. The duration is vari- 
able, and depends on resistence offered to passage of stone 
towards the bladder ; as soon, as it gets into that organ, the 
symptoms cease. 

Treatment. 

The treatment of this affection should be chiefly directed 
to two points. 

To mitigate the pain and facilitate the progress of the 
stone from the kidney to the bladder. 

The bowels are in the first place to be freely opened by 
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means of castor oil, calomel or some other active purgative ; 
but if there be much nausea and vomiting, it will be better to 
administer an injection to the bowels, containing castor oil 
and common salt. Opium, which may be regarded as a 
sheet-anchor in this affection, is then to be given in the dose 
of one (i) to two (2) grains, and repeated every two or three 
hours, or at longer or shorter intervals, according to the 
urgency of the symptoms. 

Inflammation of the kidneys may arise from exposure to 
cold and wet ; strains of the back and loins ; blows and falls ; 
hard riding. 

It is no other way to be distinguished from the disorder 
above described, than by the pulse being full and hard, the 
tongue foul, the thirst urgent, the skin hot and dry, and in a 
word, by the presence of the usual symptoms of inflammatory 
fever. 

Difficulty of making water is one of the symptoms at- 
tendant on this disease ; to obviate it, some practicioners 
give heating diuretics, such as turpentine, balsams, etc. 
It will be more advisable to apply warm fomentations over 
the region of the bladder and kidney, to eject emollient clys- 
ters with an addition of opium, and to make the patient drink 
frequently of warm diluents. 

A decotion of the leaves of the peach tree (amygdala 
Persica, Linn.,) drank in the quantity of a pint a day, has 
been found a very useful remedy in many cases of nephritis. 

When the urine deposits a quantity of muco-purulent 
matter, showing that the inflammation has terminated in a 
suppuration, or that an ulcer has already formed in the kid- 
ney, the balsams and turpentine may be used with advantage ; 
the best that I have tried is fat pine chopped up and put in 
whiskey. 

One of the best medicines, however, with which I am 
acquainted, in such cases, is the urva ursi, which may be 
given in doses of half a drachm, or a drachm three 
times a day. It has been tried in many instances, and with 
happy effect. 
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The feet should be placed in a hot mustard bath, or mus- 
tard poultices applied to them. 

In chronic inflammation of the kidneys, the bowels should 
be kept open by a mild purgative, as two parts of powdered 
rhubarb and one part of bi-carbonate of potassa, of which 
■take from three (3) to ten (10) grains at a dose, sufficiently 
often to keep the bowels well open. Infusion of queen of 
the meadow, uva ursi, trailing arbutus, wild carrot, etc., may 
be used with benefit. 

Acute inflammation of the kidneys should never be treated 
except by a physician, when one can be procured. 

HomceopaiJiic treatment. 

CampJior. — Should be given when the disease is caused 
by the application or use of the Spanish fly {caiitJuirides). 
Give one (i) or two (2) drops of camphor on a lump of 
sugar, every hour or two, until better. 

Aconite. — Should always be given first, either alone, or in 
alternation with some other remedies. This will sometimes 
cure a case without any other medicine. 

Cantharis. — Is the principal remedy, when the pains are 
shooting, tearing and cutting. 

Belladoii7ia. — When the pains are worse periodically. 

Pulsatilla. — In delicate females where the menses have 
stopped, or are very scanty ; also when the urine is scanty. 

Nux vojnica. — When there is distention, pressure, and 
weight. 

Arnica. — Should be given, and also applied externally, 
when the disease is caused by external injuries. 

Other remedies are cannabis, terebinth, balsam copaiva. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve of the selected remedy, twelve (12) globules in 
half a teacupful of water, and give a teaspoonful every half 
hour, or two hours, according to the urgency of the symp 
toms. 
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URINE, INCONTINENCE OF {wetting the bed). 

Inability to retain the urine is a symptom of various dis- 
ordered conditions of the urinary organs. In people ad- 
vanced in life, it is frequently associated with retention of 
urine. The bladder is constantly full, and every movement 
of the body causes the urine to escape ; in this manner it 
passes involuntarily, as quickly as it is secreted by the kid- 
neys. 

It is often connected with a weakened or paralyzed state 
of the lower limbs, which, in many cases, is caused by in- 
juries to the spine, or by some disorder of the spinal marrow. 

Ti'eatment. 

The treatment generally relied on, in this form of disor- 
der, consists in cold bathing, more especially the daily appli- 
cation of the cold douche (a stream of water applied with 
force to any part of the body) to the lower parts of the body 
—the application of blisters to the lower part of the back, 
{sacrum) — the internal use of the tincture of cantharides, in 
doses often (10) drops, three times a day, in half (i^) a tea- 
cupful of gum-water or linseed tea — and tonic remedies, 
such as quinine or the prepared rust of iron. In some cases 
the introduction of the catheter has been found serviceable. 

Children are particularly liable to incontinence of urine. 

A child on going to bed should not be allowed to drink 
water, and should be taken up several times during the night 
to urinate. 

The following may be taken with advantage. 

Benzoic acid, 2 drachms. 

Cinnamon water, .... 6 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 

The following may be used with good effect : 

Muriated tincture of iron, . . . i ounce. 
Tincture of cantharides, . . • - Yz 
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Mix, and give to a child three (3) drops for each year of 
its age, three times a day. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Silicea may be given, a dose every evening. If not bet- 
ter within two weeks, give sepia in the same manner. 

Sulphur, arsenic, and carbo veg. may be given when other 
remedies do not relieve. 

Other remedies are belladonna, hyosciamus, cantharides, 
nux vomica, ignatia, pulsatilla, rhus, mercury, cina. 

When the inflammation is owing to paralysis, the reme- 
dies are cantharides, nux vomica, rhus, uva ursi. 

Admi7iistratio7t of remedies. 

Of the remedy selected, give a dose,- morning and even- 
ing. If the pellets are used, give four (4) or six (6) at a 
dose. 

URINE, RETENTION OF {Strangury). 

Retention of the urine is either complete or incomplete. 
In the former case, no urine can be passed, or only a few 
drops are voided with great straining, and at intervals, with- 
out relief to the patient, whose condition soon becomes most 
distressing. In the latter, the symptoms are not so urgent, 
the patient passes, occasionally, a considerable quantity of 
urine, without the pain or distention at the lower part of the 
belly, being much, if at all relieved. 

Retention of urine may occur in persons who have been 
prevented from making water by delicacy, indolence, or other 
causes, until the bladder, from over distention, has become 
so weakened that it loses its contractile power, and is un- 
able to empty itself. In this case, the feet ought to be 
placed in water as hot as- it can be borne, and warm foment- 
ations should be applied over the lower part of the belly, or 
the penis may be immersed in a basin of warm water ; by 
these means, continued for some time, and the application 
of gentle pressure over the bladder, the patient will occa- 
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sionally succeed in voiding his urine. In general it is found 
necessary to draw ofi the urine by means of a catheter. In 
instances, twice or thrice daily, or even more frequently, for 
several days, or even weeks. 

A simple and excellent method ot restoring the tone of 
the bladder is to pour cold water on the lower part of the 
belly from a height, by means of a jug or tea-kettle, night 
and morning until the catheter is no longer required. Re- 
tention of the urine, from a weakened or paralyzed state ot 
the bladder, may also arise from certain affections of the 
brain, or from injuries done to the spine from blows or other- 
wise. In the latter case, some degree of insensibility and 
weakness of the lower limbs is generally present. 

This form of the disorder is often symptomatic of partic- 
ular diseases. It occurs sometimes in the course of fevers, 
painters' colic, dysentery, etc. In all such cases the state of 
the bladder should be carefully attended to, and the catheter 
employed at least three or four times in the course of twenty- 
four hours, until the patient recovers from the disease on 
which the retention depends. 

Strangury sometimes arises from the internal administra- 
tion of Spanish flies (cantharides), or their external applica- 
tion in the form of blisters. 

These symptoms are soon relieved by drinking freely of 
linseed tea, barley water, decoction of marsh mallow, or gum 
water prepared as follows : By pouring a pint of boiling 
water on an ounce of gum arable, may be given freely, with 
the addition of from five (5) to ten (10) grains of nitre to 
each pint. 

In severe cases take forty (40) or fifty (50) drops of the 
tincture of henbane. 

These remedies are also very useful in strangury which 
attends gonorrhoea. In this last case much relief may be 
afforded by immersing the penis in warm water. 

The most valuable medicinal agent when the catheter is 
not at hand, is opium in full doses. It allays involuntary 
straining, and sometimes thus enables the patient to relieve 
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himself by the natural method, at all events to some extent. 

The error in practice which has been most common, is to 
give doses of ten (10) to fifteen (15) minims of laudanum, 
when thirty (30) or forty (40) would have been better. As 
a general principle, however, it is not to be forgotten that 
purgation commonly promotes the expulsive action of the 
bladder, often materially so, and tends to afford relief. " 



DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

♦ FEMALE ORGANS OF GENERATION. 

An accurate knowledge of certain points in the anatomy 
of the female organs of generation is essential to the com- 
prehension of the most important of the processes of repro- 
duction. 

When we proceed to study the structure of any of the 
female organs, it is important to have a clear idea of the 
general arrangement and the relation of these parts. 

The pelvis is composed of five bones, viz. : the sacrum, 
or arch bone ; the innominati, or two side bones ; and the 
coccyx, or crupper bone. 

The OS sacrum forms the posterior or hinder part of the 
pelvis, or basin, and is attached, above, to the last lumbar 
vertebra, or backbone, of which it is really only a continua- 
tion ; below, it is attached to the os coccyx, and at each side 
to the OS innominati. 

As the nerves which issue from the front of the inside of 
sacrum are subject to be pressed upon by the contents of the 
pelvis, it is easy to account for the various pains and aches in 
lower part of back, from pressure of hardened faeces in the 
lower gut ; from the womb in pregnancy, or when swollen 
and hard from disease ; and from polypi and other tumors. 

The coccyx is attached to the sacrum above, and is loose 
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below, and serves to taper off the spinal column and afford 
some support to the contents of the pelvis. 

The OS innominati form the sides of the pelvis, and are 
attached behind to the sacrum, and in front to each other. 

The vagina forms a 
canal leading- from the 
vulva, or external orifice, 
to the uterus, or w^omb, 
is partly an external and 
partly an internal organ. ^ 
It may be considered the ®\ 
excretory duct of the ftS^Si^ 
uterus, as along it passes 
the menstrual flux, mu- ^m^m""/'?. 
cous secretions, and all 
other discharges from the 

wnmh • l^nrl if jq mm 'VXz. 1. Shows a verticle sectinn of the internal ois 

wuuiu , din-t IL 1:5 UUlU- gans, with the ntenis in its natural positiou. 

posed of such dilatable tissues, that although, in the virgin, 
it is less than an inch in diameter, yet it is capable of giving 
passage to a fully developed foetus. 

The womb is situated at the termination of the vagina ; 
it is pear-shaped, placed with its smaller end do^n ; it is from 
an inch and a half to three inches in length ; and is divided 
into fundus, or upper portion, its body, or middle portion and 
its cervex, or neck, which forms its lower portion and extends 
pardy into the vagina. 

The walls of the uterus are about an inch thick, and are 
composed of its mucous lining, contractile fibres, nerves, 
blood-vessels, absorbents, and an outer serous covering, com- 
posed of an extension or reflection of the peritoneum from 
the bladder, rectum, etc. 

The mean length of the uterus being about two and a 
half inches, and as it projects near half an inch into the va- 
gina, about two inches must therefore project above the 
vagina. 

It extends from the vagina nearly to the brim of the pelvis 
(see Fig. i), shows it situated between the bladder and the 
57 
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rectum, and has anterio-posterior inclinations when the blad- 
der is moderately distended, which brings its axis nearly co- 
incident with that of the superior strait of the pelvis. Sup- 
posing the body to be erect, the angle of the uterus with the 
perpendicular would be about forty-five degrees. These de- 
tails with regard to the position of the uterus are essential 
to comprehension of situation and relation of the ovaries 
and fallopian tubes. 

The uterus is held in place by ligaments, certain of which 
are formed of the folds of the peritoneum. The anterior liga- 
ment is reflected from the anterior surface to the bladder ; the 
posterior ligament extends from the posterior surface to the 
rectum ; the round ligaments extend from the upper angle of 




Fig. 2. Vterus, Fallopian tubes an& ovaries; posterior view. [Suppey.J 

1, ovaries ; 2, 2, fallopian tubes ; 3. 3, fimbriated extremity of the loft fallopian tnbo seen from Its 
concavity; 4, opening of the left tube; 5, limbriated extreruity of the right ttibe, posterior view; 
6, 6, fiuil)risD whic h attach the extremity of each tube to the ovary ; 7, 7, ligaments of the ovary; 
8, 8, 9, 9, broad ligaments : 10, uterus; 'll, cervix uteri ; 13, 03 utcvi ; 13, 13, 14, vagiua. 

the uterus, on either side, between the folds of the broad 
ligament and through the inguinal canal symphysis pubis ; 
the broad ligaments, which extend from the sides to the walls 
of the uterus, to the walls of the pelvis, are the most interest- 
ing of all, as they lodge the ovaries of the fallopian tubes. 

Laterally, at the free extremities of the tubes, the peri- 
toneum ceases, and there is an actual opening of each fallo- 
pian tube, into the peritoneal cavity. Attached to the broad 
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ligament and projecting upon its posterior surface, is the 
ovary. This Httle almond shaped body is connected with 
the fibrous tissue between the two layers of the ligament, 
and has no proper peritoneal investment ; so that actually 
each ovary is attached to the uterus by a ligament, lying just 
beneath the peritoneum, called the ligament of the ovary. 

Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement of these parts 
viewed from behind, giving a general idea of the relations 
of the different parts, and enabling us to study intelligently 
their anatomy. 

The ovaries are of a whitish color, and their form is ovid 
and flattened, with the anterior borders, sometimes called 
the base, attached to the broad lio-ament. 

Each ovary is about one inch and a half in length, half 
an inch in thickness, and three-quarters of an inch in width 
at its broadest portion. The outer extremity is somewhat 
rounded, and is attached to one of the fimbriae of the fallo- 
pian tube. The inner extremity is more pointed and is at- 
tached to side of uterus by means of ligament of the ovary. 

The weight of each ovary is from sixty to one hundred 
grains, and these organs are largest in the adult virgin. Its 
attached border is called the hilum, and at this portion the 
vessels and nerves penetrate. 

In addition to the blood- 
vessels, the ovary receives 
nerves from the spermatic 
plexus of the sympathetic. 

The Graffian follicles or 
vesicles contain the ova, un- 
dergo a series of interest- 
i n g changes, enlarge, a p- 
proach the surface oi the 
ovary, and finally are ruptur- 
ed discharging their contents 
into the fimbriated extremity 
of the fallopian tube. 

Fig. 8. 
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There projects from each side of the fundus of the uterus 
a round body called the fallopian tube, (which has been 
spoken of at some length in this article) which near the 
uterus is enfolded by the peritoneum, but its outer extremity 
is free and hangs more in the cavity of the peritoneum (see 
Fig. 3. 4, 6,) this loose end is fimbriated or fringed, much 
like the flower of the wild apricot. Now this body is a duct 
or canal which communicates with the cavity of the uterus ; 
or its free extremity. This canal is large enough to admit 
the end of one's little finger, but grows narrow as it 
approaches the uterus, until at its entrance it will not more 
than admit an ordinary sized pin. 

Now during the orgasm or excitement of the menstrual 
periods, one or more of the little ova, or eggs, in the ovary 
becomes matured, and the absorbents cut a passage through 
the investing tissues for its escape ; and, under a certain 
state of excitement, the fallopian tubes, (see Fig, 2. 2,2,) 
become engorged with blood, so as to put them on a strut 
which brings their fringed ends precisely in contact with the 
ovaries (Fig. 2. i,) and these fringes embrace it like so 
many little fingers, and for the time hold the mouths of the 
tube in such nice contact with the ovary, that it serves as an 
excretory duct to this organ ; or may transmit to them 
through the medium of the uterus, the vital impulse by 
which the ovum is impregnated, and becomes the punctum 
saliens of a new existence. 

But whether the ovum is usually impregnated before en- 
tering the fallopian tube» or during its passage along the 
tube, or after it has reached the uterus, are controverted 
points, » 

MENSTRUATION. 

Of what does menstruation consist? What are the 
causes which produce it ? What are its uses in the system 
of the female ? There is probably no function of woman 
which is so little understood by herself, as this. 

I am indebted to C. D. Meigs, of Philadelphia, for the 
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material of this article, for to him is due the credit of dem- 
onstrating the causes of this wonderful function, in a clear 
and reliable manner. 

** Omnes vivum ex ova'' (every living thing comes from 
an egg or germ) is the universal law of reproduction. Every 
seed, every egg contains a germ, which, when brought under 
proper influences, will produce of its own kind. But where 
do these germs originate ? It has been ascertained that 
each animal, is provided with an organ for the production 
and throwing off of these cells or germs. In the female this 
organ is the ovary. The sole physiological function or duty 
of the ovary, is to mature and deposit its ova or eggs every 
twenty-eighth day, from the age of fifteen to that of forty- 
five, or for about thirty years. This function is suspended 
only during pregnancy and nursing, but sometimes not even 
then. During the maturation or ripening, and discharging 
of the ovum into the canal or tube which conveys it into the 
womb, the generative organs become very much congested 
looking almost as if inflamed. This congestion at last 
reaches silch a height, that it overflows as it were, and pro- 
duces a discharge of bloody fluid from the genitalia or birth- 
place. As soon as the flow commences the heat and aching 
in the region of the ovaries, and the weight and dragging 
sensation, diminish and gradually disappear. Thus you will 
see that menstruation consists merely in the ripening and dis- 
charge of the ovum or egg, which, when not impregna- 
ted, is washed away by the menstrual fluid or blood, poured 
out from the vessels on the inner surface of the womb. It 
will also be seen that a woman may become pregnant only 
at or near the time of her menses. The marvellous regu- 
larity of menstruation has always excited great wonder. But 
why should it? It is a law of nature, and why should not 
women obey it? The flow being but the outward visible 
sign, it is possible that a woman may menstruate regularly 
without having any show. To prove this, menstruation com- 
mences at the age of 14 or 15 in this country. In warmer 
climates it appears earlier, in colder ones, later. 
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The first appearance of the menses is generally preceded 
by the following symptoms : Headache, heaviness, languor 
pains in the back, loins and down the thighs, and an indis- 
position to exertion. There is a peculiar dark tint of the 
countenance, particularly under the eyes, and occasionally a 
sense of constriction in the throat. The breasts are enlarged 
and tender, the appetite is fastidious and capricious, and di- 
gestion is impaired. These symptoms continue one, two, 
or three days, and subside as the menses appear. The 
menses continue three, five or seven days, according to the 
peculiar constitution of the woman. The quantity discharged 
varies in different individuals. At about the age of forty- 
five the final cessation of menstruation takes place, and this 
period often excites the fears of the females. Sometimes 
the symptoms are mistaken for those of pregnancy — such as 
sickness at the stomach, capricious appetite, swelling and 
pain in the breasts. The change is generally gradual. The 
discharge may return every two or three weeks, then cease 
for two or more months, return again for several months as 
regular as ever, and finally disappear altogether. It is dur- 
ing the menstrual period that the system, especially of young 
persons, is more susceptible to both mental and physical in- 
fluences. Very much depends upon the regular and healthy 
action of the discharge, for to it woman owes her beauty and 
perfection. Great care should therefore be used to guard 
against any influences that may tend to derange the menses. 

Sudden suppression is always dangerous. 

Treatment. 

The bowels should be kept open by some mild cathartic, 
as castor oil or a pill of aloes. 

If there is pain and fullness of the head during the dis- 
charge, or before it, use the following : 

Tincture of aconite leaves, . . 2 drachms. 
Tincture of belladonna, . . . i drachm. 
Tincture of cantharides, ; . i drachm. 
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Morphia, ..... 3 grains. 

Simple syrup, .... 4 ounces. 

One (i) teaspoonful three times a day. If the pain is 
severe, it may be taken every two hours. 

HomosopatJiic treatjnent. 

It is well for the patient, a few days before the period, to 
take a warm hip or foot bath twice a day, and at night when 
retiring to apply cloths wet in warm water to the lower part 
of the abdomen. 

About two weeks before the period, take a dose of gel- 
seminum every night, and a dose of belladonna in the morn- 
ing. At the time for the menses, if there is much pain, take 
these two remedies alternately every two or four hours. 

Pulsatilla. — If the patient is melancholy and sad, and in- 
clined to weep ; paleness with flashes of heat ; loss of appe- 
tite, with desire for acids ; nausea and vomiting. 

Bryonia. — If there is congestion of the head ; flushed 
face, frequent nose bleeding, constipation, palpitation of the 
heart. 

Administratiou of remedies. 

Give a dose, six (6) globules, every morning of either of 
the above remedies for a week or ten days. If better, dis- 
continue four days, and give sulphur every morning for a 
week. 

DISORDERS OF MENSTRUATION. 

Delayed a7id obstructed menstruation. 

When the menses do not appear when naturally ex- 
pected, we call it delayed or obstructed menstruation. It is 
however, of great importance to know whether a girl is suf- 
ficiently developed to make it necessary for the menses to 
appear although she may have reached the proper age. As 
long as the girl has not increased physically, if she has not 
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become wider across the hips, if her breasts have not be- 
come enlarged, and if she experience none of the changes 
incident to this period, an effort to force nature is positively 
injurious. She should be required to exercise freely in the 
open air, retire early to bed, and arise at an early hour in the 
morning. She should not be allowed to be closely confined 
at school, if attending. If, however, she is fully developed, 
and she suffers from time to time from congestions of the 
head, breast, or abdomen, it will be necessary to interfere. 

Symptoms. 

Headache, weight, fullness and throbbing in the center 
of the cranium, pains in the back and loins ; cold feet and 
hands, sometimes very hot, skin harsh and dry ; slow pulse. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE MONTHLY PERIOD (^Amenorrkceo). 

May occasionly take place suddenly from some acci- 
dental cause, such as exposure to cold or mental emotion. 
In other instances the suppression is symptomatic of some 
other disease, either organic or functional, and can only be 
remedied by the cure of the primary malady. 

Chronic suppression may be either a consequence of the 
acute, or delicate health ; also from diseases of the ovaries, 
or womb. May also be caused by an imperforate hymen, in 
which case it must be cut open by a physician. 

Symptoms. 

The following are the symptoms generally found in 
amenorrhoea, with a fully developed body and sexual or- 
gans : Headache, fever, hot skin, quick pulse, thirst, weight, 
fullness and throbbing in the center and back part of the 
head ; pains in back and loins ; cold feet and hands. Those 
of spare habit, and nervous temperament, are liable to hys- 
terical fits, and even epilepsy. 

Treatment. 

When the suppression is caused by some disease in the 
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system, that disease must be cured before the menses will 
return. 

For sudden suppression, use the warm sitting bath or the 
foot bath, apply cloths wet in warm water to the lower part 
of the abdomen, and drink freely of warm water. If the 
suppression is chronic, and the patient is delicate, in the in- 
terval between the courses, use the shower, or the full bath 
of tepid water, rubbing- the body briskly with a coarse towel, 
especially around the abdomen, loins and genital organs. 

As soon as the discharge has ceased, a warm hip bath 
will generally bring it on. If there is much inflammation of 
the uterus, give the following : 

Tincture of aconite leaves, . ' . 2 drachms. 
Sweet spirits of nitre, . . . i ounce. 

Simple syrup, .... 3 ounces. 

Dose, one teaspoonful every two or three hours. 

If the discharge cannot be brought on, wait until the 
next period. A few days before the term, the bowels should 
be freely opened, and kept open until the period for the dis- 
charge has arrived. The pill of aloes and iron of the United 
States Dispensatory, is one of the best that can be given. 
Give from one (i) to three (3) pills daily. If there is no evi- 
dent reason for the discharge not appearing, such as preg- 
nancy, inflammation of the neck of the womb, and the wo- 
man is suflering from suppression, use the following : 

Caulophyllin, i drachm. 

Extract aconite, 8 grains. 

Aloes, 10 grains. 

Sulphate of iron, 10 grains. 

Make into forty (40) pills. Dose, two (2) or three (3) 
pills taken night and morning. 

The remedies should always be taken a few days before 
the period arrives. If chronic suppression is the result of 
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any acute disease, the health must first 'be re-established ; 
otherwise, it would be wrong to force the menses. When 
this has been done, immediately before the return of the 
period, a warm hip bath should be taken every night for six 
nights. 

Permanganate of potash made into pills, each containing 
one (i) or two (2) grains. Begin with a grain three times 
daily, gradually increase the dose to two (2) grains four times 
a day. The most striking results have been obtained with 
the larger dose, a large dose sometimes succeeding admir- 
ably after the failure of a small one. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — When the suppression is caused by fright or 
cold, with congestion of blood to the head and chest, redness 
of the face. 

Belladonna. — For patients of full and robust habit, 
Bryonia. — Headache and giddiness, aggravated by stoop- 
ing and motion ; pain in stomach, sour belchings, constipa- 
tion, bleeding of the nose. 

Pulsatilla. — The most important remedy in this trouble. 
Sepia. — Nervous headache, with alternate shudderino- 
and heat ; colic, and pains in sides. 

Veratriim. — Nervous headache, nausea and vomiting; 
coldness of ^the hands and feet, weakness and fainting. 

Sulphur. — Headache, principally in back of head j feel- 
ing of fullness and weight in head ; throbbing and buzzing ; 
pale face, with red spots on cheeks ; sour stomach ; pressure 
in abdomen. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls 
of water, and give a teaspoonful every one or two hours, 
according to the urgency of the symptoms. 

PAINFUL, OR DIFFICULT MENSTRUATION {DysmenorrJioed). 
In some of its forms presents characters analogous to 
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those exhibited by amenorrhcea. It may vary from a large 
amount of discharge to a mere "show." As long as a dis- 
charge, however small in amount, is regular in appearance, 
there is good hope of restoring the functional vigor of the 
organ. 

Scanty menstruation is commonly associated with obesity 
of figure, and sterility as a consequence of improper ovula- 
tion. 

The uterus may exhibit scarcely any alteration. In all 
such instances the diminution and cessation of the menstrual 
discharge are matters of time and degree, and are thus 
sharply separated from those in which total disappearance 
suddenly follows blood-poisoning. In case of gradual loss 
of function, emmenagogues may be found useful, but bro- 
mides and iodides are contra-indicated when the signs are as 
above described. With them, however, electricity is signally 
serviceable, but must be frequently applied to secure benefit, 
the reason for this being, that the remedy acts on a function 
which only recurs periodically, the ovaries, and not the uterus 
being the organs implicated. 

The tincture of pulsatilla, given in half-drachm doses, 
thrice daily during the interval, is a most excellent remedy 
in this affection. 

In membranous dysmenorrhcea : 

Pulv. guiac, I ounce. 

Canada turpentine, . . . . i ounce. 

Oil of sassafras, .... 2 drachms. 

Alcohol, 8 ounces. 

Mix. Macerate for seven days and strain. Then add : 
Corrosive chloride of mercury, . . i scruple. 

Take (20) drops in wine or sweetened water, night and 
morning. 

When painful, the following is highly commended: 
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Tincture aconite leaves, ... 2 drachms. 

Sweet spirits of nitre, . . . . i ounce. 
Morphia, ..... 3 grains. 

Simple syrup, . . . , .4 ounces. 



Dose, one (i) teaspoonful every half hour until relieved. 
Or, Dover's powder, ten (10) or fifteen (15) grains to be 
given at once, and five (5) grains in a pill, every three or 
four hours, each pill to be followed by a dose of the follow- 
ing mixture : 

Solution of acetate of ammonia, . i]4 ounces. 
Sweet spirits of nitre, ... 2 drachms. 

Simple syrup, . . . . .2 " 

Camphor mixture, . ' . . . 4 ounces. 
Mix. Dose, one-fourth (j^) part. 

In the interval of the menses, take active exercise, with 
a tepid hip bath, three nights in the week, injecting some of 
the water high up into the vagina. Keep the bowels open 
with a pill of aloes and myrrh, and take a small teaspoonful 
of the volatile tincture of guaiacum three times a day in water. 
On the approach of the period, take the following at night : 

Calomel, ...... 3 grains. 

Opium, ....... I grains. 

In the morning a dose of castor oil, and on the appear- 
ance of the menses, the Dover's powder and mixture as be- 
fore. Repeat the treatment, in each interval, until perman- 
ently relieved. 



EXCESSIVE MENSTRUATION {Menorrhagia). 

The quantity of the menstrual discharge varies a good 
deal in different women. Considerable influence is for the 
most part exerted by climate, constitution, and manner of 
living. The duration of the discharge and the period of re- 
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turn are also variable. In some women it continues from 
four to six days, in others it lasts only a few hours ; from 
three to six days is however the most usual period. The reg- 
ularity is, in many, exact to a day, or even an hour ; while in 
others a variation of several days is a usual occurrence, with- 
out the slightest disturbance to the general health resulting 
therefrom. 

Some females are predisposed to uterine hemorrhages, 
from a relaxed, or flabby state of the texture of the uterus. 
Frequent child-bearing, abortion, high living, too prolonged 
and frequent suckling, may induce flooding. 

Symptoms. 

Exhaustion of the bodily powers ; weakness and pain in 
the back, extending to the hips, and across the loins ; sallow 
and sunken features ; headache with throbbing of the tem- 
ples ; pain in the left side, stomach, and bowels ; sometimes 
diarrhoea with great nervous debility. 

Treatment. 

The patient must lie down on a hard bed, and abstain 
from all stimulating^ food and drinks. The room should be 
cool, and she should be lightly covered with bed clothes. 
Soak the feet in warm water, and if the flowing is excess- 
ive, apply cloths, wrung out in vinegar and water, to the 
lower bowels. The hips must be elevated higher than the 
head. Only in extreme cases should plugging be resorted 
to. This may be done by pieces of linen, about four inches 
square, thrust into the vagina, until it is full, and a bandage 
applied between the legs. Cold hip baths, and vaginal injec- 
tions of cold water will be beneficial when the hemorrhage 
is slight. 

Take a teaspoonful, each, ot nitre and alum ; mix, divide 
into six (6) powders, and give a powder every two or four 
hours. 

The tincture of muriate of iron, in doses of fifteen (15) 
drops, every half hour, or more, according to severity 
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of symptoms, will be found good in some cases. Give in 
half (}4) a teacup of water. 

Acetate of lead lo grains. 

Pulverized opium, .... 6 grains. 

Make into ten (lo) pills, and take a pill every two hours 
until the discharge diminishes; 

The following will be found very successful : 

Oil of cinnamon, .... 5 drachms. 
Oil of erigeron, .... 2 drachms. 

Pulverized gum arabic. . . . i drachm. 
Water, . . . . . .4 ounces. 

During the intervals of the period the system must be 
toned up with some preparation of iron. One of the best is 
as follows : 

Precip. carbonate of iron, . . .6 drachms. 

Extract conium, .... 2 drachms. 

Balsam of Peru, . . . . .1 drachm. 

Oil of cinnamon, .... 20 drops. 

Simple syrup, . . . . .8 ounces. 

Pulverized gum arabic, ... 2 drachms. 

Dose, two (2) teaspoonfuls, three or four times a day, in 
water ; shake before using. 

Prof. Meigs, of Philadelphia, recommends the following : 

Powdered alum, . . . . 5 to 20 grains. 
Grated nutmeg, ..... 2 grains. 

Make into a powder, and give in syrup (made of white 
sugar boiled down) every hour. 



Homoeopathic treatment. 
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Ipecac. — When the discharge is bright red, and the 
menses return too early. 

Belladonna, — When the menses return too soon. 

Crocus. — This is an important remedy, indicated when 
the discharge consists of dark colored clots. 

Ckajnomilla. — When the discharge is dark colored and 
accompanied by griping. 

N'lix vomica. — The flow commences with sudden violent 
gushes, stops for a short time, and begins again. 

Calcarea card. — Good in obstinate cases, where the dis- 
charge has continued for a long time. 

Secale. — Great flooding, with violent cramp. 

Admhtislraiion of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy, dissolve twelve (12) globules, in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and take a spoonful every 
half hour, or one or two hours, according to the severity of 
the symptoms. 

OFFENSIVE MENSTRUATION (^Bromo-menorrkoea^. 

The odor of the normal catamenia cannot be said to be 
offensive, although it may be peculiar. Occasionally, however, 
this oder is extremely offensive. 

The local causes may be grouped as follows : 

1. Attributable to prolonged retention and decomposition 
of clots and other debris, due either to mechanical obstruction, 
to the exit of the flow (stenosis or flexion), or to deficient 
expulsive action on the part of the uterus, often accompanied 
in either case by a scanty flow. 

2. To the character of the discharges in certain morbid 
conditions and growths within the body of the uterus — for ex- 
ample, in subinvolution, particularly of the placental site — 
after abortions or confinements ; papillomatous and other 
diseases of the womb ; in polypi, fibroids, sarcomata, epithe- 
liomata, and other malignant growths of the interior of the 
uterus, usually where the discharge is not abundant, for if 
there be hemorrhage enough to keep the debris washed 
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away, decomposition may be prevented, except where a 
strong offensive smell, comes on only on the subsidence of 
the flow. It is also an occasional, though rare, sequel of 
gonorrhoea. 

The syrup of the iodide of iron yields the best results in 
chlorotic women ; it is often combined with nux vomica. As 
adjuvants, and having more direct reference to the odor, 
administer, unless otherwise contra-indicated, boracic acid, 
the sulpho-carbolates, salicin, quinine and iodine ; although 
the results from such remedies are not always strikingly 
good. It is obvious that when there is a mechanical ob- 
stacle to the escape of the menses, the remedy consists 
in overcoming it by appropriate measures. When there 
are grounds for believing the offensiveness to be due to re- 
tention of the menses from defective expulsion, quinine, borax, 
ergot, viburnum, and such like may be given. 

As regards local measures other than operative proced- 
ures (such as erasion, removal of morbid growths, and dilita- 
tion) injections and irrigations with deoderising materials are 
very useful. Solutions of boracic acid, sulphurous acid gas, 
carbolic acid, iodine (one (i) fluid drachm of tincture of 
iodine to five (5) fluid ounces of water, or stronger) and 
such like may be employed. 

In virgins, in whom injections or similar procedures are 
inadmissible, and indeed in all cases, the offensive odor may 
be to some extent concealed and annoyance lessened by the 
use of charcoal in the diaper. Pieces of animal charcoal 
may be enfolded in the diaper, or may be placed in a mus- 
lin bag, and applied in the usual manner. 

Iodoform mixed with eucalyptus oil may be useful in cer- 
tain cases, e.g., in morbid growths ; and when applied to the 
summit of the vagina. 

Pledgets of cotton-wool soaked in glycerine with boracic 
acid (or boro-glyceride ?) are highly efificacious, they excite 
a watery flux, but have a decided sweetening influence. Intra- 
uterine medication is only to be undertaken with every pre- 
caution. 
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CESSATION OF THE MENSES {^Change of life, menopause). 

The cessation of the menses being a natural process, and 
not a disease in itself, we may safely leave nature to accom- 
plish this salutary change in the system, and should carefully 
avoid interfering, unless symptoms opcur to authorize the 
employment of remedial measures. 

Most physicians in general practice have met with women, 
between forty and fifty years of age, who have suffered from 
two to four years with peculiar disturbances of the nervous 
system co-incident with the menopause, namely : 'frequent 
attacks of flushings, or heats,' starting from various parts, 
as the face, etc., thence spreading over the greater part of 
the body. Sometimes, although the patient feels deeply 
flushed, the skin remains natural. The sensation of heat 
may be so urgent that the patient opens her clothes or re- 
moves the greater part of the bed covering, and even throws 
open the window in the coldest weather. 

These heats may last a few minutes, an hour, or more, 
and may be repeated a number of times a day. They are 
generally followed by perspiration, often profuse ; at other, 
times the skin remains dry, and they are accompanied by 
throbbing throughout the whole body, followed by prostra- 
tion. In many cases palpitation or 'flutterings at the heart,' 
occur on the slightest excitement, or even without apparent 
cause. 

The remedy which gives the best results, in our practice, 
is arsenic, Fowler's solution, three (3) to five (5) drops, three 
or four times a day, used with the customary precautions 
concerning its administration, and continued for some time. 
The patients either being relieved entirely, or severity of the 
attacks materially lessened. 

Laxatives and purgatives are useful in a certain class of 
cases, and injurious in another. Extremely useful where 
there is a tendency at the climacteric period to plethora, to 
become stout, and the patients suffer from palpitation and 
a feeling of pressure in the head, etc. In those cases let 
the patient take a saline laxative daily, for a few days, at the 
58 
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time corresponding to that at which menstruation usually 
occurred. 

Keep the bowels regulated with the following : 

Mercurial pill, i grain. 

Ipecac powder, .... 3^ 

Campound rhubarb pill, • • • 3 grains. 

Mix for a pill to be taken every night. 

If there are nervous symptoms prominent, give : 

Valerianate of zinc, .... 8 grains. 
Tincture of valerian, . . . , 2 drachms. 

Orange flower water, .... S% ounces. 
Syrup of red poppies, ... 2 drachms. 

Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful every six hours. 

Homosopathic treatment. 

The remedies most called for are pulsatilla, lachesis, bry- 
onia, cocculus, ignatia, and sulphur. Generally the treatment 
may be commenced with pulsatilla and lachesis. Give one 
(i) dose (six (6) globules) of pulsatilla for four days ; then 
omit all medicines for four days ; then give lachesis in the 
same manner.' If the symptoms abate do not give any more 
medicine, so long as impj'ovement continues. Bryonia is to 
be given when there is a tendency of blood to the head, 
dizziness, etc. Ignatia when the patient is nervous and irrit- 
able. 

WHITES {^Fluor albtis, catarrh of the vagina). 

The mucus membrane of the vagina and womb, in the 
healthy condition of the parts, is always kept moist by its 
own secretion; from various causes, this mucous fluid, which is 
intended to lubricate the parts, is often secreted in too great 
abundance, and runs from 'the vagina. The discharge far 
from being always white, presents various shades of color. 
At first transparent, glutinous, resembling the white of eggs, 
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not very copious ; but in the more protracted cases, becomes 
thin, watery, or shghtly milky, opaque, and is freely dis- 
charged. Is not accompanied with pain, except occasionally 
in the loins, when the patient is fatigued ; but never contin- 
ues long without producing more or less derangement of the 
general health. 

Without the greatest attention to cleanliness, irritation or 
excoriation of the adjacent parts is induced. When it exists 
to this extent, the parts are often much relaxed ; and some- 
times there is considerable prolapsus, or falling down of the 
womb ; but there is neither, pain, heat, nor swelling, and the 
discharge is without smell. 

Treatment. 

In the acute form of the disease, the patient should con- 
fine herself to low diet, and keep her bowels open with ep- 
som salts, or any other cooling saline purgative. Have in 
view the constitutional condition of the patient, raising the 
general standard of health, by the administration of tonics, 
and the enforcement of a suitable diet and regimen. In 
young women of relaxed habit of body, it may be enough 
to prescribe quinine and iron, or arsenic, and the daily use of 
a cold sponge bath ; and in infantile leucorrhoea, codliver oil 
and iodide of potassium. 

Local treatment becomes an absolute necessity. Some- 
times it is enough to pay strict attention to cleanliness, wash- 
ing the surfaces with a soft sponge, or syringing the vaginal 
canal with tepid water ; and even when astringent applica- 
tions are to be made, the surface should first be subjected to 
a detergent stream of water. In marked congestion of the 
uterus, it is best to make the injections with hot water, and 
to keep the stream passing through the vagina for at least 
five minutes at a time, immediate relaxation of the blood ves- 
sels being followed by contraction of their walls, which favors 
the cessation of the discharge. 

The astringents most serviceable for checking vulvar 
and vaginal leucorrhoea are alum, aluminated iron, acet- 
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ate of lead, sulphate of copper, sulphate of zinc, borax, 
and infusions of oak bark, matico, and other vegetables 
charged with tannin. They are best applied by means of a 
douche, through a long india-rubber tube with a stop-cock 
for regulating the flow, fitted close to the vaginal nozzle, and 
the other extremity opening into a wide receptacle, or fitted 
to a filler into which the fluid is poured. Where there is a 
difificulty in using the injection, and where it is desirable to 
keep up a more prolonged application of the medicament, it 
may be introduced into the vagina in the form oi pessaries, 
made with cacao butter or with glycerine gelatine. 

Where there is simply a leucorrhoeal discharge, the pa- 
tient being otherwise in good health, let one fluid ounce of 
the extract of Oregon grape root be added to three (3) 
ounces of the syrup of tolu, and the patient take a teaspoon- 
ful three times a day, before meals. No local application of 
of any kind need be used. The following combination has 
given me excellent results in all cases of leucorrhcea, amen- 
orrhoea, dysmenorrhoea, and as a general uterine tonic and 
female regulator : 

Fluid extract of Oregon grape root» 
Fluid extract of black haw, 
Tincture of pulsatilla, 
Syrup of tolu, sufficient to make 
Take one (i) teaspoonful three times a 
in water. 

Homceopathic treatment, 

Pulsatilla. — Is best adapted to females ol a mild dlspos- 
tion, with soft muscular system, light hair and ^ale skin. 

Sepia. — Best suited to sensitive and delicate females. 

Alumina. — Leucorrhcea after the menses ; profuse dis- 
charge of mucus during the day, stiffening the linen. 

Calcarea carb. — Leucorrhcea before menses, with itching. 

Nitric acid. — For fetid, brownish, greenish or flesh col- 
ored leucorrhcea. 



I ounce. 

ounce. 
I drachms. 
. 4 ounces, 
day before meals 
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Mercurius. — Purulent, burning leucorrhoea. 
Cocciilus. — Watery, bloody leucorrhoea during pregnancy. 
Sulphur. — In stubborn cases ; excoriating leucorrhcea, 
preceded by colic. 

Administration oj remedies. 

Of the selected remedy give six (6) pills, morning and 
evening, for five days. 

FALLING OF THE WOMB {Prolapsus uteri). 

Is a descent of the womb below the position in the pelvis 
which it naturally occupies. When this descent only brings 
the uterus sufficiently low to allow the neck to rest upon the 
peritoneum, or against the vulva, it is said to be incomplete ; 
when it descends through the vulva, and becomes external, 
it is called complete prolapsus. 
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The friction of the clothes occasions very painful ulcer- 
ation on the outside of the vagina, if the prolapsus be 
recent. When the parts have been long down, they adapt 
themselves to their new situation. 

It will be found that, in every case ot prolapsus uteri, the 
vagina, or bladder, or rectum, or muscles lining the pelvis, or 
filling up its outlet, are debilitated, or lacerated, and there- 
fore the relaxation of the peritoneum and its production (the 
ligaments of the uterus) are the effects of prolapsus and not 
its cause. Cases of prolapsus in virgins, it may be alleged 
furnish an objection to this reasoning. Such cases may be 
easily explained. The accident in these cases is the effect 
of a sudden exertion in moving the body, at a time when 
the usual supports of the uterus are relaxed as during men- 
struation. 

Treatment. 

Rest in the horizontal position as long as possible ; use 
of the vaginal injections of the vegetable and metallic 
astringents. 

Though rest in the horizontal position will give tempo- 
rary relief, yet it can never effect a cure without the appro- 
priate means to give strength and tone to the vagina, the 
perineal muscles, etc. 

Astringent injections have been much used. That they 
give temporary relief, cannot be denied ; but that permanent 
benefit should be derived from their use, I think may be 
doubted. 

Most females troubled with fallino- of the womb, think 
they should wear some kind of a support to the abdomen. 
These supporters, do a great amount of harm ; they increase 
the pressure on the bowels, forcing down, more and more, 
the womb and its appendages. Raise up the womb to its 
natural position by an instrument called a pessary. This is 
a ring, or hollow, cup-shaped globe, made of gold, silver, 
ivory, wood or gutta-percha, and placed in the vagina, thus 
supporting the womb. The cold hip bath should be used 
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once a day, at the same time injecting cold water into the 
vagina, with a syringe. Lie down as much as possible, and 
avoid becoming fatigued. Do not wear corsets nor heavy 
skirts, but allow the clothes to be loose. These things must 
be attended to closely. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

Belladomia. — When there is a feeling of pressure in the 
abdomen as if the contents would fall out. 

Sepia — Menstruation too early, too feeble, or suppressed ; 
frequent desire to urinate ; itching, burning leucorrhoea, with 
a discharge of yellowish, reddish, or fetid fluid. 

Nux vomica. — Heat and weight in the womb and vagina, 
dragging, aching pain in the back, in the abdomen, and down 
the thighs. 

Calcarea carb. — Excellent for weak muscular system, or 
of scrofulous habit. 

Commence the treatment with a dose oi nux vomica every 
four hours, and continue that for one week ; omit the next 
week, but the week following take a dose of sepia, night and 
morning. 

RETROVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 

In the true j-etroversio, the os uteri is inclined towards the 
pubes, while its fundus is approximated to the sacrum, and 
descends so far between the rectum and vagina, that it occa- 
sions a tumor at the posterior side of the latter tube. Thus 
situated it may render the passage of the feces exceedingly 
difficult, or impossible. As it necessarily displaces the bladder 
and urethra, retention of urine always attends the case. 

Symptoms. 

Weight, tension, and bearing down in region of uterus 
and rectum, with dragging at the loins and in the region of 
the uterine ligaments, are very common. Pains often stretch 
down one or both of the lower extremities. In general all 
the symptoms, local and constitutional, are aggravated, more 
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or less, by exercise in the erect position ; and they are more 
particularly liable to be increased in their intensity .when the 
uterus becomes periodically congested and heavier, at the 
recurrence of the menstrual period. 

The menstrual function, in some cases, is not altered at 
all, continuing regular as to time, duration, and quantity, but 
in other cases it may be affected most oppositely and vari- 
ously. 




ANTEVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 

The symptoms of this displacement are almost entirely 
mechanical, and similar to those produced by retroversion, 
though not in general so well marked. If the displacement 
comes on gradually, the symptoms will be so slight that it 
will be almost impossible to determine the precise time of 
their origin. A sense of fullness in the pelvis, ot weight and 
bearing down (low down) behind the pubis, accompanied with 
weight and pain in the perineum and rectum, frequent desire 
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to pass water, but great difficulty in doing so. Where the 
displacement is suddenly produced, as by a fall, severe strain- 
ing, etc., the symptoms will be very marked, the pressure of 
the uterus against the urethra producing partial, or in some 
cases, complete retention of urine. 




SIGNS OF PREGNANCY. 
General symptoms. 

When pregnancy has taken place, the face generally be- 
comes pale, the under part of the under eye-lid is of a leaden 
hue, the features become sharper, and not unfrequently the 
person becomes thinner ; the temper is often more than 
usually irritable ; sickness in the morning and after meals, 
feverishness, indigestion, heartburn, languor during the day, 
disturbed sleep and disagreeable dreams at night ; a sense 
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of bearing down ; an irritation about the bladder and tiie 
seat ; unaccustomed flow of urine, are not uncommon symp. 
toms in the early stage. 

The navel is usually drawn inwards and downwards dur- 
ing the first two months ; in the third it is natural ; in the 
fourth it is not so hollow as before conception ; in the fifth 
and sixth it is almost level with the surrounding surface ; in 
the latter part of the sixth and seventh month it is quite so ; 
while toward the latter month of gestation, it projects con- 
siderably. These symptoms may be considered a decisive 
sign of pregnancy. 

Ceasing to be unwell is one of the most common and gen- 
erally an early but by no means a certain sign. If regular 
up to the time of marriage, it is a good presumptive evidence. 

Morning sickness. 

This distressing affection occurs during the earlier months, 
almost immediately after conception ; usually its appearance 
is in two or three weeks after. It arises from sympathy with 
the newly established action of the womb. 

Enlargement of the abdomen. 

At an early period the abdomen usually becomes flatter, 
about the third month the enlargement is perceptible. 




the -womb before and after parturition. 
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Quickening. 

The first sensation which proves to the mother the vi- 
tality of her child. The feeling is peculiar and sudden. The 
sensation is occasioned by the womb rising from the pelvis, 
(vhere the motion of the child could not be felt, to a part that 
is more sensible. Quickening usually takes place about the 
fourth month or eighteenth week ; but in some cases it occurs 
as early as the third month, and as late as the fifth. 

Duration of pregnmicy and mode of reckoning. 

The duration seldom exceeds forty weeks or nine calen- 
der months, although it sometimes continues forty-three 
weeks, and sometimes not more than thirty-seven weeks, 
without in either case diminishing or adding to the size of 
the child or the perfection of its formation. 

The usual mode is to calculate from the last time of be- 
ing unwell, as impregnation generally takes place within fif- 
teen days, or perhaps more often within a week after. Some 
calculate with great correctness from the period of quicken- 
ing, allowing four months for the past time. 

The dress should be suited to the season, so as to avoid 
taking cold. Clothing to form, so that it does not interfere 
with the functions of those important organs which are des- 
tined for the birth and nourishment of the infant. Pressure 
upon these organs during pregnancy development is a direct 
contravention of nature. Continual pressure on the womb 
is liable to produce premature labor. To tight lacing may 
be attributed the difficulty many women of the present day 
experience in suckling their children, from unnatural pressure 
on the breasts ; from this, also, sometimes result dangerous 
induration, cancer and other affections of the breast. Gar- 
ters too tightly bound are injurious ; the pressure exercised 
upon the blood vessels encourages the development of vari- 
cose veins. 

Diet. 

The greatest simplicity should regulate the diet. Much 
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depends upon the quality of the food. Nothing should be 
taken that is not nutritive, and everything possessing medic- 
inal property avoided. Coffee and strong tea should be ab- 
stained from. Wine, liquors, beer, and other stimulating 
beverages are injurious. 

Employment of the mind, and habits during pregnancy. 
An easy cheerfulness of temper is essentially useful in 
promoting the well-being of the unborn infant. Many instaces 
have been met with in which the impression on the mind of 
the mother during pregnancy, has influenced the mental or- 
ganism of the child. This shows how essential it is for fe- 
males to keep their minds well employed, and to avoid all 
dissipation. Nothing can tell more effectually on the future 
mental and corporeal health of the unborn infant than phys- 
ical indolence, followed by the late hours and other practises 
of fashionable life. 

Influence of external objects up07i the unborn infant. 

The influence of any unpleasant or unsightly object upon 
the mother, and the transmission of the effect upon the off- 
spring, evinced in many, in various mental or physical peculi- 
arities after birth, is a theory as old as tradition. Without 
entering upon the various arguments brought forward for 
and against, we would advise ladies to keep as much as pos- 
sible out of the way of such objects. 

Mental emotion. 

Despondency of mind, and uneasiness about the future, 
are not infrequent symptoms during pregnancy. Some whose 
spirits at other times are generally good, suffer much during 
this period ; in others we find the same feelings and exces- 
sive lowness of spirits during nursing. 

False pains. 

Frequently for some weeks or months previous to deliv- 
ery, the woman is annoyed with what are called " false pains." 
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These closely resemble true labor pains, and very often cause 
the patient needless alarm. They may be known by the fact 
that they are irregular in returning, and usnally confined to 
the muscles of the back and abdomen, and shift from the 
back to the sides. 

Treatment. 

If the bowels are constipated, give the following injec- 
tion : 

Warm water, .... i pint. 

Salt, ...... 2 teaspoonfuls. 

Common molasses, ... 2 tablespoonfuls. 

After the bowels have been opened, give a small teaspoon- 
ful of paregoric, and repeat every two hours, unless sooner 
relieved. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Bryonia. — When the pain is in the abdomen and loins, 
of a dragging character. 

Pulsatilla. — When there is a feeling of stiffness or lame- 
ness. 

Nux vomica. — When there is a pain as if from a bruise 
in the region of the bladder. 

Aconite. — Especially in women who are full blooded. 
Belladonna in alternation with aconite. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the remedy selected, dissolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful every 
half hour, hour, two, or three hours, according to the urgency 
of the symptoms. 

Preparation cf the breasts. 

The breasts of a pregnant women should be carefully 
guarded from pressure. If the nipple is not sufficiently 
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drawn out so as to be easily grasped by the child, it may be 
done with a common breast pump, and after the pump is re- 
moved, place around the nipple a ring of beeswax, or a nip- 
ple shield, or each nipple should be wound with a bit of 
woolen thread or yarn, two or three times around the base, 
and tied moderately tight, but not so tight as to interfere 
with the circulation of the blood. 

The nipples are liable to become cracked and inflamed, 
and this happens especially after the the child begins to 
nurse, therefore for several weeks previous to delivery, the 
breasts should be frequently bathed in cold water, and rub- 
bed with coarse towels. Or using a decoction of green tea, 
or a decoction of oak bark, or pomegranate. Should there 
be tenderness or soreness, bathe the nipples and breasts fre- 
quently in a weak solution of arnica. 

Symptoms preceding labor. 

Generally for some days (it may be two, four, six, eight, 
ten, or twenty days, or only a few hours,) previous there are 
often present certain premonitory signs of its approach 
known to women who have borne children. 

Restlessness, particularly at night, is frequent for weeks, 
and is not unfavorable. 

Snbside7ice of the womb mid abdomen is usually viewed 
in a favorable light. The female feels as if she carried the 
child lower than formerly. 

Glaiiy mucous secretion, sometimes streaked with blood, occa- 
sionally occurs days before the active symptoms of labor, 
and render the parts moister than usual ; 

Irritability of the bladder and irritation and griping of 
the bowels, are present as symptoms of approaching labor, 
and demand their frequent relief. Pains in the back and 
loins, commonly known as bearing down pains, may occur at 
this time. 

The movements of the child becom^e stronger, more active, 
and are felt lower down ; there are also pain and weight in 
the loins. At this time it will be well to send for the nurse. 
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Chamber of accouchment. 

The bed should be so placed that the room may be well 
ventilated, without its being in a draught. The bed should 
not be against the wall, but placed so that assistance could 
be afforded on either side if required. 

It will be advisable to place the patient on a mattress, and 
over it should be put a piece of oil cloth or oiled silk, and 
above this, the ordinary binding blanket and a clean sheet 
in the common manner ; another in the form of a roller 
should be applied across the bed, leaving the ends folded in 
at the sides ; a coarse blanket, folded within a sheet in the 
form of a table napkin, should be laid immediately under- 
neath the patient, so as to be easily removed after delivery ; 
the upper sheet, blanket, etc., are put on as usual. 

The dress should be as slight as possible, so as not to 
overheat the patient, and her night-dress should be tucked 
up under her arms, so as not to become soiled. 

During the violent pains of the last stage, she may be 
allowed to pull on a sheet tied to the bedpost. There should 
be conveniently at hand, sharp sissors, and two pieces of 
strong cord for cutting, and tying the cord of the child. 

Labo}^ pains. 

The pains of labor are peculiar, being of a grinding or 
cutting character. During the first stage of labor, the water 
is generally discharged. 

The second stage of labor is the period between the dis- 
charge of water and birth of child. After first stage, the fe- 
male is generally free from pain for a time. The pains of 
the second stage are of forcing down character. 

Delivery. 

The most violent, cutting pains occur just before delivery 
and are of short duration, but of such a nature that although 
they are very painful, they rather strengthen the patient, by 
arousing her energies to the utmost. The woman should 
be encouraged by kind consoling words. When the child 
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is born, it should be removed five or six inches from the 
mother, and the cord should be tied. The first ligature 
should be tied about two inches fi-om the child's navel, and 
the other four inches, each secured by a double knot ; after 
having secured the cord, it should be cut with the sissors 
between the ligatures. One thing, however, should be ob- 
served before the cord is tied, that is : whether the child 
breathes or cries. If the child shows no sign of life, the 
mouth should be opened, which relieves it of the collection 
of mucous ; if, however, this is not effectual, the cord should 
be tied and cut, and the child placed in a warm bath. If 
after a few minutes this plan does not succeed, it should be 
taken from the bath, wiped dry and placed on a flannel blan- 
ket, and artificial breathing attempted, which may be done 
as follows : The thumb and forefinger should be placed 
upon the nostrils so as to close them, then place your mouth 
to that of the child, and blow into the lungs ; the breast 
should be pressed so as to expel the air thus introduced. 
This process should be continued until there is no possible 
hope of recovering the child. If, however, life shows itself 
slowly, the child may be rubbed with alcohol or whiskey di- 
luted with warm water. Sometimes dashing cold water in 
the face or chest of the child will arouse it, After the de- 
livery of the child the after-birth or placenta is expelled. 
Strong pulling should not be attempted to remove the after- 
birth, as there is danger of turning the womb inside out ; 
generally a few pains will suffice to expel it. 

Treatme7tt after delivery. 

A bandage should be placed around the body of the 
woman, sufficiently tight to give support to the relaxed ab- 
domen, her garments should be changed if soiled, and she 
should then be placed in a comfortable position, in a darkened 
room, and should not be disturbed by her friends. Cloths 
should be loosely laid over the private parts, to receive the 
discharges, so that they may not soil her garments. 

The accompanying cut shows a very good plan for these 
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bandages, to be used when the patient gets up to go about 
her duties. Can be made at home. 

Dressing ihe navel. 

Make a hole large enough to admit the cord, in the cen- 
tre of a piece of muslin or linen about four inches square ; 
pull the navel through this, leaving the cloth lying upon the 
the child's belly, then apply a bandage around the body of 
the child, confining the cord to the belly. 




Light, temperature and ventilation. 

The room of the patient after delivery, for the first two 
or three days should be darkened, and after this time the 
light freely admitted. Ventilation should be carefully at- 
tended to, and fresh air admitted, being careful, however, 
not to expose the patient to a draft. 

After pains. 

After the expulsion of the child and after-birth, the con- 
tractions of the womb still continue with more or less force 
causing considerable suffering. They generally commence 
half an hour after delivery, and close within one or two days 
although they may continue longer. They serve to dimin- 
ish the size of the womb and expel its contents. 

The following may be given : 



Tinct. of aconite, ... 30 drops. 

59 
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Camphor water, ..... i ounce. 

Laudanum, ...... i drachm. 

Simple syrup, ..... i ounce. 

Dose, one (i) teaspoonful in a wineglassful of sweetened 
water, every two hours. 

The application over the abdomen of a fomentation of 
equal parts of hops and tansy, with a little whiskey or other 
spirits, will be found beneficial. The application should be 
renewed several times a day. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Chamomilla. — May be given, when the patient feels ner- 
vous and excitable, and follow it in about an hour with nux 
vomica. Several doses of each may be given if necessary. 

Coffea and aconite. — May be given in alternation when 
the pains are intense. 

Secale. — Suitable for persons who have borne many child- 
ren. 

FLOODING. 

By flooding we here understand those sudden and copious 
discharges of blood from the womb, which take place soon 
after the birth of the child. It may occur under two different 
circumstances, either the after-birth remains in the womb, 
and is the cause of the bleeding, or the after-birth has been 
expelled, and the flooding depends on want of proper con- 
traction in the womb, to close up the open mouths of its ves- 
sels. 

When the after-birth remains In the womb, remove the 
after-birth. This must not be attempted without due con- 
sideration. When the woman has been reduced by the loss 
of blood to a very dangerous state, it would be improper to 
remove the clots of blood in genital parts, or disturb patient 
in any way, lest bleeding return. When the patient has ral- 
lied under use of small quantities of cordials, or when flood- 
ing has not been extremely copious, then an effort may be 
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made to remove the after-birth. This is to be done by very 
gently pulling the navel string, or by rubbing the lower part 
of the belly with the hand ; or by pouring cold water on the 
belly ; or by giving the ergot, three (3) or four (4) teaspoon- 
fuls of the tincture, or half (^) a drachm of the powderd 
ergot, may be administered every twenty minutes, during one 
hour, until the desired effect is produced. Should these 
remedies fail, a silk pocket handkerchief should be passed 
into the vagina, and gradually pushed up against the womb, 
until the genital parts are completely filled ; this done, med- 
ical assistance must be immediately sought. 

It may occur, however, even when the after-birth has 
been entirely expelled. Here we must endeavour to make 
the womb contract, by rubbing the lower part of the belly 
smartly with the hand ; by applying very cold cloths over 
the same part ; or by placing a firm pad over womb, and 
then binding it round the body with a bandage, as tightly as 
the woman can bear it with comfort. The ergot must be 
given in the doses which we have just mentioned. 

In some cases the flooding is internal ; that is, the blood 
continues to be discharged into the hollow of the womb, 
where it collects in large quantities, and does not find its 
way out through the genital parts. This is a very dangerous 
form, because, as there is no external appearance of blood, 
it might easily be supposed that the woman was not suffer- 
ing. The existence of internal flooding may be suspected 
when the womb can be distinctly felt rising for some height 
at the bottom of the belly ; and when, at the same time, the 
patient complains of ringing in the ears, giddiness, and an 
inclination to vomit. If the face now becomes suddenly pale, 
the pulse sink, the skin become cold, and the woman fre- 
quently faint, no time is to be lost ; the means before de- 
scribed are to be employed, and should they fail, the hand 
should be passed up into the womb, in order to remove the 
clots of blood, and excite the womb to contract upon it. 

As a general precaution during the treatment of flooding, 
we should mention that the patient should be kept perfectly 
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quiet, in a cool room, and that she should never be suddenly 
raised from the lying posture, or be permitted to make any 
bodily exertion whatever. 

The management of the patient, after flooding has ceased 
requires very great care and caution. When the loss of 
blood has been excessive, the woman is reduced to the low- 
est state ; complains of a constant feeling of sinking, and is 
extremely restless and depressed in spirits. Notwithstanding 
her desire to change posture, she must be kept at rest ; forty 
(40) drops of laudanum, or two (2) grains of opium, are to 
be given, and, if necessary, repeated in the course of an hour. 
When a little sleep has thus been procured, some light nour- 
ishment may be allowed, such as beef tea or jelly, given in 
small quantities and frequently repeated ; and when the 
stomach begins to recover itself, the diet may be cautiously 
improved. Should the bowels be confined the following 
draught will be found useful 

Rhubarb, ...... 10 grains. 

Sulphate of potash, .... 3^ drachm. 

Peppermint water, . . - . 10 drachms. 
Make a draught ; to be repeated in four hours, if nec- 
essary. 

Diarrhoea, or looseness of the bowels, may be checked 
by the chalk mixture, with opium, or any other mild astring- 
ent. 

One of the most frequent and distressing effects of severe 
flooding is headache, which often lasts for several weeks, in 
spite of our efforts to relieve it. The headache, in this in- 
stance, depends upon loss of blood, and should never be 
treated by leeches. Mild nourishment, evaporating lotions, 
(spirit of sulphuric ether,- one (i) ounce ; water, one ounce; 
mix.) and Fowler's solution of arsenic, (six (6) drops thrice 
a day,) are the means which we have found most serviceable 
in this affection. 

The following pills may be taken : 
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Acetate of lead, , . . . . .2 grains. 
Extract of poppies, .... 2 grains. 

Mix for a pill, and repeat every three or four hours ; at 
same time the patient should drink vinegar and water. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Belladonna. — When there are bearing down pains, as if 
everything would fall out at the private parts. 

Chamomilla. — When her limbs are cold, and there are 
pains similar to those of labor, 

China. — May be given in alternation with ipecac, when 
there is giddiness and loss of consciousness, fainting, pale- 
ness of the face, cutting pains through the abdomen. This 
will sometimes answer for the worst cases. 

Pulsatilla. — When the discharge is clotted, and appears 
at intervals, ceases and reappears ; may be followed by cro- 
cus and sabina. 

Duration oj confinement. 

The woman should remain in bed six to ten days or more 
after delivery; this, however, depends upon circumstances. 

Diet and regimen during confinement. 

By regulating the diet, many serious accidents may be 
avoided. It may be left in a great measure to the desires of 
the patient. Nothing, however, should be taken of a stimu- 
lating nature. It is important also that the woman should 
keep clean ; such parts of the person as require washing, 
should be cleansed in warm water. 

Wounds of the perineum should be immediately and 
completely closed. It is very important to remove the dis- 
charges from uterus and vagina, may be effected by abundant 
hot vaginal injections (three or four pints ; temperature no 
to 115 deg.) commenced immediately after delivery and re- 
peated twice a day at least. They should contain a disin- 
fectant. 
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Lochia. 

After the delivery of the after-birth, there is a discharge 
of blood which continues for several days ; this discharge 
takes place from the mouths of the vessels in the womb ex- 
posed by the separation of the after-birth ; for the first three 
or four days, it is of a red color, and then watery ; in the 
course of six or seven days it becomes thicker, and yellow. 
In some women it ceases in a few days, and in others it con- 
tinues for several weeks. The suppression of this discharge 
is attended with considerable danger. 

Suppression of lochia. Treatment. 

The bowels should be opened by a gentle cathartic as 
castor oil or epsom salts. If there are symptoms of fever, 
apply warm fomentations of hops and tansy to the abdomen; 
and a mixture composed of two parts of tincture of black 
cohosh, and one part of tincture of aconite root. Take (8) 
eight drops in a teaspoonful of water for a dose, and repeat 
every hour or two. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Bryonia. — May be given when there is fullness and heavi- 
ness of the head. If there is high fever with congestion of 
the head, and delirium, give aconite and belladonna. 

Pulsatilla. — May be given when the suppression is caused 
by mental emotions, or cold. 

Coffea and chamomilla. — May be given in alternation if 
the patient is excited, restless and nervous, and there is 
diarrhoea and colic. Cloths wet with warm water should be 
placed over the abdomen, and warm hip and foot baths 
should also be taken. 

Excessive, or protracted lochia. 

When the lochia is excessive in amount, or continues too 
long, it is apt to weaken the patient. 

An infusion of white oak bark, geranium and witch-hazel 
bark may be used ; the patient drinking freely of it. A mix- 
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ture of caulophyllin and geranium, each, one (i) scruple, 
may be given in two (2) grain doses every hour. Bathe the 
parts frequently with cool water. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Crocus. — If the discharge is dark colored, black and 
sticky, with a feeling in the abdomen as of something alive. 

China and ipecac. — May be given in alternation if the 
discharge takes place in paroxysms, with dizziness, and 
nausea. 

Silicea. — Wheh the lochia appear each time that the in- 
fant is put to the breast. 

Milk fever. 

About the third day after confinement, the breasts become 
distended with milk, at the same time the patient experiences 
chill, followed by considerable fever and headache. The 
fever may generally be prevented by putting the child to the 
breast as soon as possible. If, from any cause, the fever in- 
creases, the bowels may be opened with seidlitz powder. 
Apply to breasts an ointment composed of equal parts of 
lard, tinct. arnica and camphor ; apply warm and cover with 
cotton. 

Homeopathic treatment. 

Aconite.— \i there is much fever, breasts hard and knotted. 

Bryonia.— the symptoms have been partially re- 
lieved by aconite, or if the breasts are swollen with milk. 

Belladonna.— U2.y be given after, or in alternation with 
aconite or bryonia, if the head symptoms are violent. If 
the breasts are very tender to the touch, and the patient is 
resdess and excited, give coffea and chamomilla in altern- 
ation. 

Suppression of the milk. 

The secretion of the milk may be suddenly suppressed 
from various causes. 
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Homoeopathic treatment. 

Pulsatilla. — This remedy will generally be found suffi- 
cient to restore the flow of milk, particularly when the sup- 
pression is caused by cold. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the selected remedy dissolve twelve (12) globules in 
twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and take two (2) teaspoon- 
fuls, every two or four hours. 

Excessive secretion of ?7iilk. It sometimes happens that 
the secretion of milk is too abundant, causing distension of 
the breasts, and sometimes inflammation. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Calcarea card, or phosphorus. — Will generally afford relief. 
Sore nipples. 

This is a frequent and annoying complaint and may be 
generally prevented, if proper care of the breasts is taken 
before confinement ; in some cases, however, the slighest 
cause will produce soreness. Frequent bathing in cold water, 
either pure, or with a few drops of arnica tincture. This 
should be used after each time the child has sucked. Or a 
nipple shield may be worn. If there is considerable inflam- 
mation, apply a poultice of elm bark, or elm and hops. 
Sometimes a solution of four (4) or five (5) grains of nitrate 
of silver to an ounce of water, may be used with advantage. 
After the severe inflammation has subsided, use the following: 

Mutton tallow, . . . • . • ounce. 

Balsam of Peru, -. . . . drachm. 

Glycerine, ...... drachm. 

Honey, ...... drachm. 



Melt the tallow, strain, and then mix in the other ingre- 
dients. Apply to the nipples four or five times a day, or the 
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following washes : Dissolve either alum, borax, sulphate of 
zinc, or copper, in rose water, in the proportion of one (i) 
grain to the ounce, and apply to the nipple. A solution of 
tannic acid will be found beneficial sometimes. The follow- 
ing is an excellent application : 

Glycerine, i drachm. 

Tannin. . . , , . . i drachm. 
Mix. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Powdered gum arable to be sprinkled on the sore nipple 
after each nursing, or the tincture of benzoin, applied with 
a camel's hair pencil. Borax dissolved in mucilage of 
slippery elm is an excellent wash. 

Internal remedies as follows : Chamomilla may be given 
when the nipples are swollen and inflamed. If this does not 
relieve, give the following remedies in the order stated, a 
dose each day for a week : nux vomica, mercury, sulphur, 
silicea, lycopodium, graphites, sepia, calcarea carb. The 
chamomilla may be given every four or six hours, six (6) 
globules at a time. 

Broken breast {Mastitis). 

Inflammation of the breast, is frequently found among 
nursing women. It is generally caused by cold, or permitting 
the breasts to become distended with milk, pressure on the 
breasts, mechanical injuries, etc. 

Symptoms. 

A chill followed by more or less fever ; slight, darting 
pains in the breast increased by pressure. Sometimes the 
pain extends to the armpit ; the breast swells, becomes 
hard, knotted, and uneven ; the skin assumes a dark hue, 
and matter forms ; the patient bscomes weak, irritable, and 
emaciated. It is very obstinate. 

The breasts should be well emptied, either by the child 
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or by a breast pump. May apply the following frequently: 

Tincture of belladonna, . , . i ounce. 
Tincture of camphor, . . . . i ounce. 

Mix, and apply to the breast three or four times a day. 

Warm vinegar should be used if the swelling is not re- 
duced by the above means. 

Leeches may be applied below the breast, so as not to 
interfere with application of the vinegar. If swelling and 
pain still continue, apply warm poultices of hops. Take in- 
ternally : 

Tincture of aconite, ... 2 drachms. 

Acetate of morphine, ... 2 grains. 
Sweet spirits of nitre ... i ounce. 

Water, ...... 3 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful every hour until fever sub- 
sides, then every two or three hours. The breast should be 
supported by straps of adhesive plaster, applied below and 
around it. If she is scrofulous, use : 

Compound syrup of stillingia, . . 8 ounces. 
Iodide of potash, . . . .3 drachms. 

Fowler's solution, . . . . 1% drachms. 

Mix. Dose, two (2) teaspoonfuls three times a day in 
water. Or this treatment may be followed : For the first 
three or four days, bathe the breast three times a day with 
a linament composed of one ounce, each, of camphor, oil of 
sassafras and oil of cajuput. After bathing use the follow- 
ing ointment : 



Finely cut Castile soap, 
Yellow beeswax, 
Lard, 



I j4 ounces. 
j4 ounce. 
I ounce. 
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Melt by a gentle heat, and when nearly cool, add slowly 
eight (8) drachms of Jamaica spirits, in which thirty (30) 
grains of camphor has been dissolved. Cut a piece of linen 
the size of the breast, leaving a hole in the center for the 
nipple, then spread this ointment on the linen, and apply to 
the breast as warm as it can be borne. It should be removed 
every four or six hours, and heated again, to make it soft, 
and reapplied, first bathing with the linament above named. 
If matter forms, apply a poultice of slippery elm, or bread 
and milk. Fresh poke root roasted in ashes until soft, and 
mashed, and mixed with equal quantities of powdered lobelia 
and hot water, will be found beneficial. 

Constipation and diarrhoea. 

May be very dangerous, especially the diarrhoea, and 
should be promptly treated. For treatment, see Diarrhoea. 

. \ 

Homoeopathic tt'eatment. 

When the breast becomes swollen and tender, bella- 
donna and bryonia either alone, or in alternation, should 
be given, especially when the pains are shooting and tear- 
ing, and there is considerable headache. If after the inflam- 
mation is subdued, there is still hardness, give mercury, a 
dose every six hours. 

Silicea may be given when the discharge is watery, and 
when it proceeds from several openings, and heals slowly. 

Graphites or calcarea carb. may be used, especially in 
obstinate cases. 

Administration of remedies. 

In the commencement, it belladonna and bryonia are 
taken, dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoon- 
fuls of water, and take a teaspoonful every hour. 

Other remedies may be taken every three or six hours. 

When sulphur, or calcarea are used, a dose night and 
morning will be sufficient. 
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Child-bed fever {Puerfei^al peritonitis) 

Is a disease much to be dreaded, and should be treated 
only be an experienced physician. It is an inflammation of 
the peritoneum, or membrane lining the abdomen, and cov- 
ering the bowels. 

Symptoms. 

Like most fevers it is preceded by shivering, sickness or 
vomiting, and pain in the abdomen, which is sometimes very 
extended, or confined to one spot ; the abdomen becomes as 
large as before delivery, and so tender that the weight of the 
bed-clothes can scarcely be borne ; pains insupportable ; pulse 
frequently small and sharp ; skin hot ; tongue white and dry 
or clean ; patient thirsty ; vomits frequently ; milk and lochia 
sometimes suppressed ; breathing difificult and sometimes a 
cough ; bowels costive, or else diarrahcea. When disease 
terminates fatally, the swelling and tension increases, vomit- 
ing continues, pulse frequent and irregular, limbs cold, pain 
ceasing suddenly, which is a sign of mortification. 

Causes. , 
Violence during delivery, taking cold, diarrhoea, sup- 
pressed secretion of milk, severe mental emotions. 

Treatment. 

Leeches may be applied to the abdomen ; a poultice of 
flaxseed or Indian meal should follow ; if no leeches are used 
flannel dipped in spirits of turpentine may be spread over 
the abdomen. Small doses of lobelia, or ipecac sufficient to 
produce nausea, and a moisture on the skin, may be first 
given, or the tincture of veratrum viride, in doses of from 
five (5) to ten (10) drops every hour will frequently throw 
the patient into a profuse perspiration. The bowels should 
be opened by injections of warm water, or other mild agents. 

Preventive treatment is of the utmost importance. Keep- 
ing in mind that the source of the disease is in the commu- 
nication of sceptic matter, every precaution should be taken 
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to guard against it. If possible, the genitals should never be 
touched for examination or otherwise, without the hands 
having been first washed in a solution carbolic acid (i to 20). 
A preparation containing a drachm of absolute carbolic acid 
to two and a half (2^) ounces of benzoated lard, should be 
employed for lubricating. All washings or syringings of the 
genitals should be performed with a solution of carbolic acid 
(i to 10). 

Homoeopathic b'eatment. 

Aconite. — Is the first remedy, especially if the disease 
commences with a chill. 

Bellado7ina. — If there are sharp pains in the abdomen, 
with a dragging sensation, throbbing pains in the head, face 
flushed, glassy appearance of the eyes, retention of urine, 
excessive tenderness of the abdomen. 

Bryonia. — Extreme sensitiveness of the abdomen, con- 
stipation, with shooting pains in the abdomen. 

Pulsatilla. — Where the attack is mild in the beginning. 

Milk leg (^Phlegmasia alba dolens'). 

There will be uneasiness and pain in the lower part of 
the bowels extending through the hips ; sometimes there are 
no preceding symptoms, but the disease commences with 
violent chills, succeeded by fever accompanied with severe 
pain in the thigh ; in a day or two the pain diminishes, the 
limb begins to swell, generally in the groin and extending 
downwards. Sometimes, however, the swelling attack the 
calves of the legs first and advances upwards ; the skin is 
very smooth and glossy, and hard and painful to the touch, 
and the limb feels heavy and stiff. There is fever with 
small and rapid pulse, thirst, sleeplessness, etc. 

Treatment, 

Flannel dipped in hot water and vinegar, applied to the 
whole limb, frequently repeated. Bathing the limb with a 
mixture of warm sweet oil, two parts ; and laudanum, one 
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part ; and cover with flannel, will be found beneficial. The 
vinegar and laudanum mixture may be alternated every five 
or six hours. If the bowels are confined, take the following: 

Powdered Senna, .... 5^ drachm. 
Powdered jalap, .... lo grains. 

Powdered cloves, .... lo grains. 

Mix. Take at one dose in sweetened water. 



Ho77toeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — If there is high fever, and burning pain, and 
heat. 

Belladonna. — It is probably the best remedy at the com- 
mencement of most cases, especially when the pains are 
sharp and stitching. 

Bryonia. — When there are shooting, or sharp pains from 
the hip to the foot, with sweating. This may be given in 
alternation with rhus. 

Nursing sore mouth. 

The whole inside of the mouth becomes very red ; and so 
tender as to make it difficult for the patient to eat any solid 
food. 

If the disease is obstinate, it will be absolutely necessary 
to wean the infant, when the disease will vanish. 

Treatment. 

Dissolve two (2) ounces of iodide of potash in four (4) 
ounces of water, and take a teaspoonful twice a day. 

Homoeopathic treatmement. 

Mercury. — Is the most important remedy, and may be 
given in alternation with nux vomica, or china ; especially 
with china if there is great debility, and exhaustion. 
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THE DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. 



Diseases of pregnancy are those which arise from preg- 
nancy as their cause, or which, from their accidental connec- 
tion with it, require a modified treatment. 

Vomiting. 

Generally commences shortly after conception, and ceases 
on quickening, usually most troublesome on rising, hence 
called morning sickness; it is not unfrequent after meals. 
Sometimes violent and continues all day. This form requires 
great attention, and the presence of a medical man. The 
former will generally be relieved by a mixture composed of 
a scruple of bicarbonate of potash or soda, dissolved in a 
wine-glass of water and taken during effervescence with a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. These draughts may be re- 
peated, or half a teaspoonful of citrate of potash in water 
every hour, until the sickness is removed. 

Heartburn, and acid eriictations . 

Denote acid in the stomach, relieved by opening the bow- 
els with magnesia, and taking half a teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda, or a wine-glassful of lime-water in milk, three 
times a day, or when required. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Nux vomica and pulsatilla are the principal remedies. 
They may be taken either alone or in alternation. 



Pruritis {Itching of the private parts). 

Is very annoying and troublesome ; in some cases abso- 
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lutely unbearable. It is doubtful as to what is the cause of 
it. The parts must be kept perfectly clean, warm water will 
generally be found the best to use. Powder with starch to 
which one fourth part of camphor has been added. 

HomceopatJde treatment. 

The best remedy is conium, of which take a dose (six 
globules) three times a day. 

As an application, use an ounce of borax, dissolved in a 
pint of rose water or rain water. A weak solution of green 
tea, or a weak infusion of alum, will sometimes be beneficial. 

Varicose veins. 

An enlargement of the veins of the leg, caused by the 
pressure of the uterus, on the veins within the abdomen, 
thus preventing a free return of blood to the heart. This 
trouble disappears after delivery. 

Treatment. 

A free use of cold water, or diluted alcohol, at the com- 
mencement of the difficulty will afford relief. But when the 
veins become large, knotted and paii>ful, the leg must be 
carefully bandaged, beginning at the toes, or a laced stock- 
ing should be worn. The bandage should be applied by an 
intelligent physician. 

Piles. 

Large soft tumors at the verge of the seat, which some- 
times bleed, an affection to which pregnant women are liable, 
generally caused be constipation. After each evacuation of 
the bowels, small tumors protrude, causing pain ; may be re- 
turned by pressing it back with the ball of the finger. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Nux vomica and sulphur are the principal remedies; give 
the nux at night, one (i) dose ; and the sulphur in the morn- 
ing, dose six (6) globules. 
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Swelling of the feet and limbs. 

This is caused by the pressure of the enlarged womb on 
the lymphatic glands. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Bryonia and opium may be given in alternation, every 
two hours. Dose, six (6) globules. 

The limbs should be sponged with vinegar and water. 

Infusions of queen of the meadow, and haircap moss or 
marshmallow may be freely used. 

Rubbing the legs, or parts affected with spirits of cam- 
phor, or hot whiskey and salt, will sometimes readily relieve. 
Opodeldoc is also good. 

Cramps. 

Cramps frequently occur in the calves of legs, hips, back 
or abdomen, and are very annoying. 

Treatment. 

When they affect the stomach, take the following : 

Compound tine, of cardamon, . . 2 ounces. 
Compound tine, of lavender, . . .2 ounces. 
Dose, a teaspoonful as often as necessary. 

Incontinence of urine (^Enuroses^. 

This is a partial, or total inability to retain the urine, and 
is a very annoying complaint. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

The principal remedies are, pulsatilla, sepia, belladonna, 
hyosciamus, causticum. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the remedy chosen, take six (6) pills, once in three or 
four hours. 

The woman may be allowed to drink freely of the tea of 
60 
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marshmallows, pumpkin seeds, watermelon seeds, or cleavers. 
Difficult urination {Stranguria). 

This is an exceedingly troublesome complaint, caused by 
pressure of the enlarged uterus upon the bladder. 

Treatment. 

An infusion of marshmallow root and trailing arbutus, 
marshmallow and peach leaves may be taken. Ten (lo) 
or twenty (20) drops of sweet spirits of nitre may be put in 
the infusion with benefit. 

Uomceopathic treatment. 

Pulsatilla is the principal remedy. If pulsatilla does not 
relieve, give nux vomica. 

Other remedies are belladonna, cantharides, cocculus, 
phosphoric acid. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the remedy chosen, take six (6) globules every two 
hours. 

Headache. 

It a very common complaint among pregnant women. 
An infusion of scullcap or valerian may be used with good 
effect. 

Hysteric fits. 

Females during the early months of pregnancy, are fre- 
quently attacked with fainting and hysteric fits. 

Treatment. 

See treatment for hysteria. 
Palpitation of the heart. 

This may prove very distressing, especially to delicate 
women. 
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Treatment. 



Muriated tincture of iron, 
Syrup of orange peel, 
Rose water, 



I ounce. 
6 ounces. 



I ounce. 



Mix. Dose, one (i) teaspoonful in a wineglass of water 
after each meal. 



When caused by anger, chamomilla ; by fear, veratrum ; 
by joy, coffea ; by sudden fright, opium. 

For nervous persons, ignatia, coffea, chamomilla. 

Other remedies are belladonna, nux moschata, pulsatilla. 

Abortion. 

Abortion or miscarriage is an expulsion of the foetus from 
the womb, at any time before the seventh month. If it oc- 
curs at any time between the seventh month and the full 
period of gestation, it is called premature delivery ; at this 
time the child may be saved. If, however, the child is born 
before the seventh month, it cannot live. 

Habitual abortion. 
• Women who have miscarried once, must use great care 
in subsequent pregnancies, avoiding all causes calculated to 
premature action of the uterus. 

: Symptoms of abortion may be embraced in the terms, 
pain and hemorrhage. 

When it happens in consequence of the gradual decay 
and death of the foetus, which is by far the most common 
cause, it is less dangerous than when it occurs suddenly from 
accidental or violent causes ; under all circumstances, the dan- 
ger increases with the advance of pregnancy. 



Homoeopathic treatment. 



Treatment. 

When we have reason to believe that the foetus is dead, 
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it would be useless to attempt preventing miscarriage ; if the 
waters be discharged, miscarriage is inevitable. 

The first thing of importance, is to see that the patient 
is placed in bed at once, on a hard mattress, covered very 
lightly with clothes, and plenty ot air. In all cases admin- 
ister an opiate (one-fourth (i^) grain of the sulphate of mor- 
phine, or fifteen (15) drops of Battley's sedative liquor of 
opium), immediately. But the most essential part of the 
treatment, is mental and bodily quietude. 

When efforts to prevent miscarriage prove ineffectual, 
and the foetus is expelled, while the after-birth is retained in 
the womb and the flooding continues, the ero-o^, or plugging 
the vagina in the manner recommended under the head of 
Flooding, should be employed. 

Arnica. — When it has been brought on by an accident, as 
a fall, blow, shake, concussion ; a dose every ten, fifteen, and 
twenty minutes in very urgent cases, and afterward every 
half hour, gradually extending the interval to three hours. 

Sabina, — When there are dragging pains ; a dose every 
ten, fifteen or twenty minutes ; then every half hour. 

Ipecacuanha. — Chill, with heat, flooding of bright red 
blood ; a dose every five, ten, fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
subsequently every half hour. 



CHILDREN. 

Management of the new-born child. 

A new-born infant's body is usually covered with an unc- 
tions or sebaceous material ; before using the soap and water 
rub the entire surface gently with sweet oil or the yolk of a 
raw egg. Then warm water and castile soap may be ap- 
plied. When the washing is done the skin should be dried 
with a warm, soft linen cloth. 
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Then dress the cord. Take a piece of linen about 
three inches square, double it, cut a hole in the center, through 
which the cord is to be drawn. The cord is then enveloped 
in linen, turned upward on the abdomen. A circular band is 
applied, which will retain the dressing in its place, also afford 
comfortable support to the child. The bandage must not be 
too tight. The child may then be dressed. Give the child 
nothing but the mother's milk. As soon, therefore, as the 
mother has ben cleansed the child should be put to the 
breast. 

Artificial nursing. 

Food should be, especially in the earlier months, as nearly 
like the milk of the mother as possible. A close imitation 
is made by the addition to fresh cow's milk, of half its bulk 
of soft water, in each pint of which has been mixed a tea- 
spoonful of powderd sugar of milk, and a pinch of phosphate 
of lime ; in the absence of these, the milk and water alone, 
when fresh and pure, are safer than an artificial compound 
which requires cooking. The best mode of administering 
food is in a fresh, tepid, liquid state, frequently, and in small 
quantities at a time. 

The wholesomest nutriment for the first six months is 
milk alone. 

Weakling. 

It is difficult to fix a period when weaning should be at- 
tempted ; it never should be done suddenly. When an in- 
fant is cutting one or more teeth, it is not a favorable time. 

The mother must be firm, and if the infant has been 
accustomed to artificial food for some time, it will not require 
any great display of this quality. 

Cleanliness. 

The most scrupulous regard must be paid to this, not 
only for the comfort of the babe, but also from fear of cold. 
The parts soiled, carefully washed with a sponge and warm 
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water, and the groins freely dusted. The child ought every ' 
morning to be washed from head to foot. ' 

The parts that ought to be kept warm are the chest, bow- 
els and feet. It ought to wear fine flannel next the skin, and 
changed frequently. The dress should be loose. A nurse ' 
cannot be too particular in seeing that clothes are well aired 
before they are put on. 

Exe7'cise. ' 

For the first month the infant requires but little ; but after 
the first month, on every fair day, it may be carried out for 
an hour. It should be well wrapped up. 

Swellijig and elongation of the head. 

It often happens, especially after a severe and protracted 
labor. This difficulty will disappear in a day or two. 

Distortio7is of various parts of the body, as club-foot, etc. 

Are not uncommon. They are to be treated by careful 
bandaging, etc., under the direction of a surgeon. 

Tongue tied may be known by the child not being able 
to suck. Requires a simple operation for its removal. 

Hare lip is well known. If it can take the breast freely 
the operation had better be deferred for a year or more. 

Hydrocele is a collection of water in the bag of the male 
infant. It is cured by a lotion of muriate ammonia and 
water ; but if the fluid is not dispersed by these means, the 
bag will require puncturing in after life to let out the fluid. 

Prolapsus ani (coming down of the anus). When this 
takes place it should be carefully returned b^ very gentle 
pressure. 

Blue disease, or cynopathy, arises from imperfection or 
malformation of the heart. 

There is no remedy in medicine for this disease. 

Dijficulty of passi7ig water (^Dysurea), is to be relieved by 
warm fomentations and a drop or two of sweet spirits of 
nitre. 
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Restlessness and sleeplessness. 

This may be occasioned by cramps, colic, etc. 

Excoriation and rawness of the skin. 

The parts should be kept dry, and dusted with fine 
starch, powdered, or washed with a very weak solution of 
arnica tincture. 

Jaundice (^Ic turns). 

Called yellow gum, is an affection occurring a short time 
after the birth of the infant ; it is a yellowish tinge, some- 
times extending over the whole surface of the body. 

An infusion of catnip and saffron may be given with ad- 
vantage. A little rhubarb and castor oil may be given to 
open the bowels. 

Wetting the bed is generally incurable, until towards pu- 
berty, (see chapter on Urine, Incontinence of). 

Earache. 

Is a frequent and painful disease, both of infants and 
children. Heat is the best remedy : a warm poultice, or 
warm oil should be applied to the ear, and the back of the 
ear should be rubbed with warm laudanum. If tnere is a 
fetid discharge, the ear should be syringed carefully. 

Ophthalmia, or" inflammation of the eye. 
(See Diseases of the eye). 

* Red gum, or Strophulus intertrincttLS. 

An eruption of a vivid red color, on the face and neck of 
young infants, and somewhat resembles measles ; but there 
is no cough or fever. It is of little consequence and arises 
from irritation of the bowels, and calls for a dose or two of 
magnesia. 

White gum, or Strophulus albidus. 

This attacks older children than the former. It generally 
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comes on after exposure to the sun, and has been mistaken 
for itch. It requires no particular treatment. 

Strophulus confer his, and Stj'ophuhis volaticus. 
These are teething rashes. Gentle laxatives of mag- 
nesia and rhubarb are all that is required. 

Strophulus candidus. 

The papulae are paler than the surrounding skin, and of 
a smooth and shining appearance. Taken for itch, but it is 
not itchy. 

I7iter rigo, or chapings. 

Is a small rash on the folds of the groin, arm-pits, etc., 
which soon forms a sore. The parts should be frequendy 
washed with warm milk and water, and then well dusted 
with powdered magnesia. 

Swelling of the breasts. 

Sometimes at birth or soon after, the breasts of the in- 
fant are swollen and inflamed ; this may generally be reduced 
by covering the breasts with a piece of soft linen, dipped in 
sweet oil. 

Of injuries received i7t the birth. 

When the child has been long in the birth, it is not un- 
common for it to have a tumor of the scalp which generally 
subsides in a few days, and only requires to be rubbed with 
a little camphorated spirit. 

Scratches on the head, like the marks caused by whip- 
cord, do not require any treatment. 

The face and eyelids, and many other parts may be much 
discolored ; these appearances go off in a few days. 

Mo hers 7narks {Neva ^naternci^. 

May be on any part of the body. When merely discolor- 
ations of the skin, and not elevated, they are not dangerous. 
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but seldom admit of cure. But when they are elevated, and 
of a purple color and grow rapidly, an operation becomes 
needful for their removal ; as they might burst, and cause so 
great a loss of blood as to prove fatal. 

Teething. 

Generally the first teeth cut the gum from about the sixth 
to the eighth month, but some very delicate or rickety chil- 
dren have no teeth until a year and a half old. The two 
middle front teeth appear first, and in about a month the 
two opposite ones ; then two side teeth in front, both above 
and below ; about the twelfth or fourteenth month the first 
double tooth appears ; about the sixteenth or twentieth 
month the eye teeth appear, and from that period to the 
thirtieth month the back double teeth come through. The 
child is about two and a half years old when it has all its 
first set of teeth, twenty in number. These continue to the 
sixth or seventh year, when they begin to fade and fall out, 
to make room for the permanent set. 

Dropsy of the h-ain (^HydroceJ)halus). 
This is an accumulation of water in the skull, and more 
frequently affects infants. 

Causes, 

In some families there appears to be a predisposition to it. 
Among the exciting causes may be named, teething, diar- 
rhcea, blows, falls, cold, chronic inflammation of the brain. 

Treatment. 

From what has just been said, it will be seen that any- 
thing like curative treatment must be directed to the early 
or premonitory symptoms of the disease. 

I have seen decidedly good results from one (i) to six (6) 
grains of iodide of potash, according to the age of the child, 
administered three times a day, with a small dose of cod- 
liver oil ; at the same time attending to the state of the bow- 
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els, and giving suitable doses of bromide of potash at night 
till the restless condition, with disturbed sleep, has passed 
away. The child needs the most careful nursing, and to be 
well supported with strong beef tea and milk, so long as it is 
capable of taking food, whilst attention is paid to the bowels. 

Homoeopathic treatmefit. 

Bryonia a7td hellebore. — Are the principal remedies, es- 
pecially when the child is drowsy ; head hot ; feet cold ; sleeps 
with the eyes half open. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls 
of water, and give a teaspoonful every hour or two. If this 
does not relieve within a short time, give opium and sulphur 
in the same manner. Afterwards belladonna and hellebore 
in the same manner. 

Chicken pox ( Varicella^. 

This disease has been so seldom met with in grown-up 
people, that it may be considered as peculiar to children. It 
is a disorder of very little importance. 

Symptoms. 

The eruption generally makes its appearance without 
symptoms of fever, it is frequenly preceded by head-ache, 
drowsiness, foul tongue, sickness at stomach, and slight in- 
crease in the heat of the skin and quickness of the pulse ; 
these symptoms seldom continue longer than twenty-four 
hours. Eruption is generally first observed either on the 
breast, or all over the body, at the same time. The pocks 
are distinct, irregular in shape and size, though for the most 
part, they are oblong, or of an irregularly circular form, and 
vary from the size of the head of a pin to that oi a split pea, 
filled, on the first day of their appearance, with a clear in- 
odorous fluid, accompanied with itching, and there is a red 
margin Tound the base of each. Second or third day, pocks 
begin to burst ; on third or fourth day, the fluid in those that 
remain entire acquires a straw-colored appearance, and soon 
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dries up, leaving crusts which crumble away gradually, or 
fall off in scales about the fifth or sixth day, without leaving 
pits, except a little redness, which soon disappears. All the 
eruption does not come out at the same time. 

Treatment. 

This disease is of so harmless a nature, that it may safely 
be left to nature. 

In the severer forms of it, a dose of magnesia, or a sal- 
ine laxative may be given, and cooling drinks. 

After the scab falls off, it is advisable to immerse the child 
in a warm bath. 

Homoeopathic treatme7it. 

For the fever and headache, give aconite and belladonna 
alternately. 

If there is aching of the bones, and bilious symptoms, 
give bryonia and rhus, alternately. 

For restlessness and nervous excitement, disturbed sleep, 
etc., give coffea. If there is a painful discharge of urine 
give cantharides, or conium, or both alternately. 

If the eruption is very severe, give tartar emetic. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls 
of water, and give a teaspoonful every three or four hours. 
If there be fever, headache, restlessness, etc., a dose may 
be given every hour. 

Cholera i?tfanttim (Stimmer complaint^. 

This disease of the summer and early fall months gener- 
ally attacks children between the ages of four and twenty 
months. 

Causes are excessive heat, an unusually warm and moist 
season, impure air, insufficient or improper food, insufficient 
clothing, and most frequently the irritation of teething. 

Manner of seizure is not always the same. It may com- 
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. mence as a simple diarrhoea, with few symptoms of derange- 
ment of the stomach ; or violent vomiting and purging may 
suddenly occur. The discharges from the bowels are very 
variable, features anxious and expressive of suffering, skin 

dryer than natural, and thfe extremities cooler in severe 

cases they may be cold and blue. Abdomen is usually 
warmer than natural. The general feverish symptoms in- 
crease towards evenino-, 

o 

The sleeping room should be large and airy ; the bed a 
hair mattress or folded blanket, cold bath or cold spongings 
every morning. The child should be taken into the open air 
every pleasant day ; not for a few minutes only, but for hours. 

A flannel roller should be kept constantly applied to the 
abdomen. The mother's milk is the child's best food, if the 
parent is healthy. 

This is a dangerous disease, and when it is possible to 
have the services of a good physician, do so by all means. 

Treatment. 

When the vomiting is severe and obstinate, give the fol- 
lowing : 

Sugar of lead, 
Vinegar, 
Loaf sugar, 
Soft water, 

Mix. Dose, one (i) teaspoonful every hour or two. 

To an infant of six months of age and under, give a 
grain of sulphate of quinine with a few grains of white sugar, 
diffused in a teaspoonful of cold water. To a child of twelve 
.months, two (2) grains of quinine ; and to one of eighteen 
months, three (3) grains! If the dose is immediately re- 
jected, repeat it over again every half hour. After a few 
repetitions enough will be absorbed if it is not even swal- 
lowed, to bring the little patient fully under its influence. If 
the first dose is, however, entirely retained, allow the patient 



4 grains. 
6 drops. 
4 drachms. 
. I ounce. 
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to rest for two or three hours, then repeat the dose, and con- 
tinue to repeat it until the thermometer in the axilla (arm- 
pit) and the finger on the pulse indicate that rapid sedation 
is ensuing. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

Ipecac. — This is generally the most important remedy. 

Veratrum. — Where the attack has been violent, and there 
is great exhaustion from vomiting. 

Chamomilla. — Better adapted to children when they are 
cross and fretful from teethino-. 

Mei^ctirms. — Stools attended with colic and straining ; 
passages greenish and sour, sometimes mixed with blood ; 
the child smells sour. 

Podopkyllin. — Child moans in its sleep, and rolls its head? 

Carbo veg. — Stools smell putrid, are very thin, and at- 
tended with burning pain. 

Administration of remedies. 

Where the attack is sudden, dissolve twelve (12) globules 
in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful 
every fifteen minutes or half an hour, until the child is better. 
Where the case has been continued for a long time, give a 
dose every two or four hours. 

Convulsions^ jits. 

By the word convulsion we mean a violent and involunt- 
ary contraction of the muscles of the whole or part of the 
body, and consists in some affection of the spinal system of 
nerves. 

Treatment. 

Find the cause and treat that. 

If caused by teething. — Freely dash cold water upon the 
face, sponge the head with cold water, and put into a warm 
bath, for fifteen minutes, drying quickly and put in warm 
blankets. 
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If by overfeeding. — Give every ten minutes a teaspoon- 
ful of ipecacuanha wine, until free vomiting be excited, then 
put in a warm bath ; when taken out give a teaspoonful of 
castor oil, repeat every four hours until bowels act. 

Do not apply leeches to the head. 

If caused by whooping cough. — Dash cold water on the 
face and immerse in a bath of warm water. 

Hontosopathic treatmeftt. 

If the convulsion has been caused by overloading the 
stomach, give an emetic of tepid water, at once ; its opera- 
tion may be hastened by tickling the throat with the feathered 
end of a quill. 

If the spasms are caused by teething, and the gums are 
ted and swollen, cut them with a sharp pen-knife. Bella- 
donna and coffea may be given in alternation, every ten or 
fifteen minutes. If there is much fever, give aconite, espec- 
ially if there is great restlessness, crying and starting. Give 
chamomilla, if the muscles of the eyes and face twitch con- 
vulsively ; rolling of the head from side to side ; one cheek 
red, and the other pale. Belladonna may be given in alter- 
nation, when chamomilla, alone, fails. 

Administration of remedies. 

Dissolve twelve (12) globules in twelve (12) teaspoonfuls 
of water every ten, fifteen or twenty minutes, according to the 
urgency of the symptoms. Lengthen the intervals as the 
child improves. 

Crotip. 

This well known disease requires the promptest treat- 
ment. From the moment we are sure of the nature of the 
complaint, recourse must be had to remedies which should 
be always at hand. It has terminated fatally in twenty-four 
hours. 

Croup occurs commonly in children between the ages of 
two and six years. Rarely met with in infants at the breast. 
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Symptoms. 

Croup may attack a child suddenly, but it usually com- 
mences with all the appearance of common cough. Sooner 
or later the character of the cough suddenly alters and as- 
sTimes what is called the-croupy sound, usually in the night* 
and is so peculiar that when once heard the croupy cough 
can never be mistaken again. It is a sharp dry, ringing 
cough, which is followed by a hissing inspiration, and is 
compared to the crowing of a cock, or the barking of a young 
puppy. 

Treatment. 

Never be without a bottle of ipecacuanha wine. Give 
instantly one (i) teaspoonful, and repeat every five minutes 
until free vomiting be excited. In the meantime sending 
immediately for a medical man. If the wine is not at hand 
give a solution of tartar emetic in an ounce of water, a tea- 
spoonful every fifteen minutes until vomiting is produced. 
Mustard, or hot bran poultices should be applied to the neck. 
Apply a good sized sponge, wet in water, as hot as can be 
borne, to the throat, renewing it as soon as it begins to cool. 
Keep it up until the skin looks very red, or the child is better. 
This may be used only at the commencement of the disease. 

Half (^) teaspoonful, each, of alum and ipecac in half 
a glass of warm water, and given as quickly as possible ; if 
it does not vomit in ten minutes, repeat the dose. 

Homoeopathic treatment. 

When the first symptoms make their appearance, such as 
hoarse cough with fever, give aconite and spongia in alter- 
nation, every hour. If, however, the child is awakened from 
sleep, with the peculiar crowing, barking cough of croup, 
give tartar emetic and spongia in alternation, every ten or 
fifteen minutes. A warm bath is beneficial when the symp- 
toms are severe. It should be about 96 degrees, at first, and 
gradually made warm by the addition of hot water. When 
taken from the bath, it should be wiped dry, quickly, and well 
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wrapped up. Cloths wet in cold water, applied to the throat, 
and covered with flannel, will be found of great service. For 
the ringing-, moist, and loose cough, which remains after the 
violence of the paroxysm has subsided, give spongia and 
hepar, in alternation, every hour. 

Mumps (^Parotitis). 

Is a specific inflammatory affection capable of being prop- 
agated by a peculiar contagion, and occurring sometimes 
epidemically. 

The affected gland is called the parotid gland, and is sit- 
uated under the ear. This disease is met with oftener in 
children over seven years than younger. It very seldom 
attacks a child the second time. 

Symptoms. 

Slight fever, and symptoms of catarrh. Neck becomes 
stiff, and moving jaw, either for speaking or eating, is pain- 
ful. In about twenty-four hours, a swelling makes its appear- 
ance at the angle of the lower jaw, which increases rapidly 
in size. The inflammation reaches its height in three or four 
days, and finally disappears in ten days or two weeks. 

Treatment. 

In mild cases, keep the bowels opeit, use gentle diaphor- 
etics. The parts should be kept warm — avoid taking cold. 

If suffering is experienced from the swollen gland, an ap- 
plication of the chloroform linament will usually allay it in a 
few minutes. 

Homoeopathic treatmement. 

The principal remedy is mercurius, of which a dose (four 
(4) globules) may be taken twice a day. 

Rickets. 

Occur generally in children between the ninth month and 
fourth year, and is characterized by softening of the bones. 
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In early stage of the disease the child is less cheerful 
than usual, languid, disinclined to be amused ; the appetite 
impaired or capricious ; and bowels irregular. Teething goes 
on slowly, teeth soon decay and fall out. The bones of the 
skull separate from each other, the head increases in size, 
belly is enlarged, the limbs, more especially the thighs and 
legs, appear thin and wasted. After a longer or shorter 
period, the ends of the long bones at the wrists and ankles, 
and the extremities of the ribs where they join the breast 
bone, become swollen and knotted ; spine is curved in the 
form of a letter S ; the right shoulder rises, and breast bone 
is thrust forwards. 

Various mechanical means Itave been invented to correct 
the deformity which results from rickets, and, when skilfully 
used, are often of great service ; but it must be borne in 
mind that no contrivances of this nature can be advantage- 
ously employed during the progress of the disease. 

Diet, fresh air and cleanliness are the essentials to cure. 

The secondary consideration is drugs. A light dose of 
castor oil to regulate the bowels ; or rhubarb and soda to 
clear away undigested food, and afterwards a little bicarbon- 
ate of soda, with a drop of opium in a little aromatic water 
will soon remove the offensiveness of the evacuations, after- 
wards a little citrate of iron. Codliver oil should be given, 
with small doses at first, from fifteen (15) to twenty (20) 
minims, if there is too much oil it will be visible in the stools, 
then make the dose smaller. Iron and quinine may be given 
as tonic treatment. The utmost watchfulness on the mother's 
part is necessary. Bowing of the legs may be prevented by 
bandaging with well padded splints, which extend below the 
feet. 

When the ligaments of the joints are loose and weak, the 
joints may be much strengthened by a well fitting silk elastic 
support. After the tenderness of the body has subsided, 
the child should be well rubbed especially along the spine, 
both morning and evening. 
61 
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Whooping cough {^Pertussis). 

Is contagious ; commences with hoarseness, sneezing and 
other symptoms of a cold. It is recognized by a convulsive 
paroxysm of cough, which is attended with hissing breathing, 
and rattling in the wind-pipe, the convulsive breathing at- 
tended by a whooping sound, until a quantity of thick, ropy 
mucus- is thrown up, when the breathing is again free. Dur- 
ing the coughing, the childs face is red, sweating about the 
head, and agitation of the whole body ; blood sometimes 
starts from the nostrils, and the patient involuntarily passes 
water, or evacuates the bowels. 

During a fit of whooping cough, if mild, the patient suf- 
fers but little from the attack, and soon returns to its ordinary 
amusements. 

Treatment. 

In simple cases little treatment is requisite. In its se- 
verer forms, treatment is highly useful in alleviating symp- 
toms, and, in complicated cases, frequently indispensable to 
safety. 

The following may be use^ in the more severe forms : 

Camphor water, . . . . .2 ounces. 
Tincture of hyosciamus, . . . i drachm. 
Dilute hydrocyanic acid, . . .5 drops. 

Dose, for a child from three to six years old, one teaspoon- 
ful three times a day. 

Black cohosh, to a child one year of age, give from fif- 
teen (15) to twenty (20) drops, four or five times a day. 

The following is a valuable remedy : 

Extract of belladonna, . . . .10 grains. 
Alcohol, ounce. 

Mix thoroughly, and add simple syrup, four (4) ounces, 
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and pulverized alum, one (i) drachm. Dose, a teaspoonful 
every three, four or five hours. 

The child should always be clothed with flannel next the 
skin. Damp should always be avoided. 

Homceopathic treatment. 

A very valuable remedy is mephitis putorius. A dose 
may be given every four hours. Drosera is another valuable 
remedy, especially when the following symptoms are present : 
spasmodic cough, worse at night ; when coughing, the child 
presses its hand upon the pit of the stomach. 

Aconite. — May be given when there is much fever, with 
short, dry cough, and pain in the chest. This remedy may 
be given in alternation with bryonia or phosphorus, espec- 
ially when there is threatened inflammation of the lungs. 

Tartar emetic. — When at the commencement, there is 
hard, suffocating cough. 

Chamomilla. — Wheezing and rattling at each inspiration, 
cough excited by an irritation of the wind-pipe. 

Cuprum. — Frequent fits of coughing with stiffness of the 
whole body. 

Other remedies are carbo veg., dulcamara, cina, bella- 
donna, mercury, opium, hellebore. 

Administration of remedies. 

Of the remedy chosen, dissolve twelve (12) pills in twelve 
(12) teaspoonfuls of water, and give a teaspoonful every two, 
three, or six hours. 
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Prof. H. Clark, of Harvard (Boston), in his review of the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, makes this remark : 

" No scientific classification of the materia medica, is possible in the 
present state of science. Writers are, therefore, justified in adapting any 
classification that may suit their fancy, or adopting none at all." 

This difficulty, together with the one of the limited space afforded in a 
work of this character, and the desire to give prominence, in this domestic 
dispensatory, to the most useful remedies, make a systematic classification 
impossible. 

Many of the plants in use have been carefully illustrated in order to 
make it as practical as possible. 

The art of prescribing medicines, i. e., of adapting them to the treatment 
of individual cases, is one of prime importance, which cannot with propri- 
ety be discussed here, but I will offer a few remarks with practical exam- 
ples. 

APOTHECARIKS' DRY MEASURE. 

1 Scruple equals . . . .20 grains, or 1.25 grams. 

3 Scruples 60 grains or 1 drachm, or 4 grams. 

8 drachms 1 ounce, or 32 grams. 

12 ounces 1 pound, or 384 grams. 

apothecaries' fluid measure. 
60 minims, or drops, ... 1 fluid drachm, (4 grams). 
8 fluid drachms .... 1 ounce, (32 grams). 
16 " ounces . , . . 1 pint, (500 grams). 

2 " pint - . . . .1 quart, (1000 grams). 

The metric system of weights and measures — so called because the metre 
is the unit from which the other units of the system are derived — had its 
origin in France during the Revolution, a time when all regard for institu- 
tions of the past was repudiated. The first work of the commission was to 
select a standard of length from which the system of units adopted might 
at any time be restored, if from any cause the original unit should be lost. 
A quadrant of the earth's meridian was chosen as the standard, and the ten 
millionth part of it taken as the unit of lengths, which was called a metre. 
Other members of the commission sought out a unit of weights that should 
sustain an invariable relation to the unit of lengths. The weight of a cube 
of pure water, whose edge was one-hundredth part of a metre, was the unit 
chosen. This weight was called a gramme, and a piece of platinum weigh- 
ing one thousand grammes was deposited as the standard of weights in the 
national archives. 

(964) 
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The great benefits which result from the labors of the of the commission 
arise from the adoption of the decimal scale of units, and a simple yet gen- 
eral and expressive nomenclature. In 1S66, Congress authorized the use of 
the metric system in weights and measures. 

We only need to consider the metric system in its relation to weights. 
The gramme, the principal unit of the table is expressed in grains, hence 
we reduce pounds and ounces to grains. This can be best illustrated by the 
foUoAving : 

In 10 lbs. and 4 ounces, how many grammes. 
10 lbs. 4 oz., is equal to 10.25 lbs. 

10.25 lbs., multiplied by 7000 is equal to 71750 grains. 

71750 grains divided by 15.4 (No. of grains in 1 gramme) is equal to 4659 
grammes. 

All that is necessary to be learned is that a gramme is equal to about 16 
grains, and centigrams, and milligrams are hundredth and thousandth 
parts of grammes, expressed decimally. As the metric system is destined 
to supercede the old and arbitrary tables now in use, it would be advisable 
for all to give the little study to this necessary in order to learn it. 

For the sake of convenience, in the absence of proper instruments, we 
often make use of means of measurement, which, though not precise nor 
uniform, afford results suflEiciently accurate for ordinary purposes. 

A teacup contains about .... 4 fluid ounces, or 1 gill. 

A wineglass ...... 2 " " 

A tablespoon K " " 

A teaspoon 1 " drachm. 

But the propriety of accurately weighing or measuring the doses of med- 
icines must be obvious to everyone ; every medicine chest should be fur- 
nished with a set of apothecaries' weights, a graduated measure for drops, 
(minims,) for drachms, and for ounces. 

Small quantities of liquid medicines are often administered by drops, 
each of which is usually considered equivalent to a minim, or the sixtieth 
part of a fluid drachm. The drop of water, and of watery fluid is, some- 
times, about that size ; but the same is by no means the case with all med- 
icinal liquids, and the drop even of the same liquid varies much in bulk 
according to the circumstances under which it is formed. This is therefore, 
an uncertain mode of estimating the quantity of liquids, and should be 
superseded, where minim measures can be had. Certain general rules how- 
ever, influence the formation of drops, which will enable us to form some 
notion of their probable relative number in the same amount of liquid, 
when possessed of the requisite data. Thus, the heavier the liquid, the 
smaller, other things being equal, is the size of the drops, and the greater 
their number in a given measure. The drop of chloroform, for example, 
which is a very heavy liquid, is very small, much smaller than that of al- 
cohol or ether The drop from a full bottle should be less than from one 
more or less emptied. The broader the surface from which they fall, the 
greater is their size. The drops from a thicked lipped bottle, are larger 
than from one with thin lips. 
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UTENSILS. 



NECESSARY FOR THE FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST. 



1. A two or three ounce graduated measure. 

2. A large and small spatula for spreading ointments, plasters, etc. 

3. Weights and scales; — a larger set to weigh ounces; — a smaller for 
grains, scruples and drachms. 

4. A clyster syringe. 

5. A pint marble mortar and pestle. 

6. A half-pint glass do. 

7. A slab of marble, or of Wedgewood's composition, for sundry pur- 
poses. 

8. A minim glass. 

A minim glass is used for measuring the smallest portions of liquids, 
at regular intervals. 

DOSES OF MEDICINE. 

The doses of medicines directed in this work, unless otherwise particu- 
larly mentioned, are intended for grown up persons of moderate strength. 

The following table shows the proportions in which the doses should be 
diminished during the earlier periods of life. 

Suppose the dose for an adult is one drachm, (60 grains.) 
For one from 14 to 21 years, it 

it will be ... . two-thirds, or two scruples, (40 grains.) 

For one from 7 to 14 years . one-half, or half a drachm, (30) grains.) 

" 4 to 7 " . . one-third, or one scruple, (20 grains) 

" of 4 years of age one-fourth, or fifteen grains. 

" of 3 " one-sixth, or half a scruple, (10 grains.) 

" of 2 " one-eighth, or eight grains. 

" of 1 one-twelfth, or five grains. 

The proportions of some medicines for children vary from those men- 
tioned above. For example, castor oil and calomel ; of which the doses for 
a child two or three years old are about half those for an adult. 

One drop of laudanum is a full dose for au infant less than a month old. 

ABREVIATIOJTS AND SIGNS USED IN MEDICINE. 



R stands for recipe, meaning to take. 

aa, stands for ana, meaning of each. 

lb stands for libra vel librce, meaning a pound or pounds. 

^ stands for uncia vel uncice, meaning au ounce or ounces. 

3 stands for drachma vel drachmae, meaning a drachm or drachms. 
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9 stands for scruputus vel scrupuli, meaning a scruple or scruples. 
O stands for octarius vel ocferii, meaning a pint or pints. 
f§ stands for fluiduncia vel fluiduncice, meaning a fluid ounce or fluid 
ounces. 

stands for fluidrachma vel fluidrachmcn^ meaning a fluid drachm or 
fluid drachms. 

m stapids for minimum vel minima^ meaning a minim or minims. 
Chart, stands for chartula vel chartuloe, meaning a small paper or papers. 
Coch. stands for cochlear vel cochlearia, meaning a spoonful or spoon- 
fuls. 

Colli/r. stands for collyrium^ and means an eye-water. 

Cong, stands for conguis vel conguii, meaning a gallon or gallons. 

Decoct, stands for decoctum, and means a decoction. 

Ft. stands for fiat, meaning make. 

Oarg. stands for gargargsma, meaning a gargle. 

Or. stands for granum vel grana, meaning a grain or grains. 

Qtt. or gutta vel guttoe, means a drop or drops. 

Haust. or haustus, a draught. 

In/us. or infusum, an infusion. 

M. or misce, and means mix. 

Mass. or massa, a mass. * 

Mist, or mistura, a mixture. 

Pil. OT pilula vel pilulce, a pill or pills. 

Pulv. or pulves vel pulveres, a powder or powders. 

Q. S. or quantum sufficit, a sufficient quantity. 

S. or sig. or signa, means write. 

Ss. or semis, a half. 



HOME DISPENSATOBY. 

The U. S. Dispensatory of 1883, makes the following sub-division of medi- 
cines which we have thought advisable to follow, as far as is practicable, in 
our home dispensatory, viz : 

GENEBAIi REMEDIES. 

I. Astringents, or suKstances which call in play the vital activities of the 
tissues in such a way as to cause contraction or condensation of the part. 

II. Tonics, or substances which are used to directly or indirectly increase 
the power of the organism by stimulating, or aiding iu its nutritive pro- 
cesses. Such are simple bitters, which possess no other property than that 
of stimulating the stomach, and increasing digestive activity ; aromatics, 
which are still more stimulant to the gastro-intestinal mucus membrane, but 
less permanent in their influence, and all contain a volatile oil; mineral 
tonics, which all possess more or less peculiar properties. 

III. Cardiac stimulants ; and 

IV. Cardiac sedatives, including drugs which are employed respectively 
to increase and decrease the force of the circulation, by acting upon the heart 
and vaso-motor system. 

V. Antispasmodics, or nervous stimulants, which, with a slight general 
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stimulant power, exert a peculiar influence over the nervous system, exhib- 
ited in the relaxation of hysterical spasm, the calming of nervous irritation, 
etc., without any special and decided tendency to the brain. 

VI. Analgesics, remedies which are used to overcome i)ain, by an actiou 
upon the nervous system. 

VII. 3fidriatics, or substances which dilate the pupil and mostly also 
act as peculiar stimulants to the so called symi)athetic, i. c, vaso-motor ner- 
vous system. 

VIII. Ancesthetic, gaseous bodies or vapors employed to produce surgical 
anaesthesia. 

IX. Excito-motors; and 

X. Depresso-motors, used respectively for augmenting or diminishing the 
activity of the spinal or peripheral motor aparatus. 

XI. Alteratives, medicines employed to modify the nutritive processes of 
the body when in a diseased condition. 

LOCAL REMEDIES. 

May be divided into four sections : 

a. Those affecting the functions of a part, viz: 

I Emetics, which act upon the stomach, producing vomiting, 

II. Cathartics, which act on the bowels px'oducing a purgative effect. 

III. Diuretics, which act on the kidneys, producing an increased flow of 
urine. 

IV Anti-lithics, which act on the same organs, preventing the formation 
of calculous matter. 

V. Diaphoretics, which increase the cutaneous discharge. 

VI. Expectorants, which augment the secretion from the pulmonary 
mucous membrane, or promote the discharge of the secreted matter. 

VII. Cholagogues, which increase the flow of bile. 

VIII. Emmenogogues, which excite the menstrual secretion. 

IX. Uterine motors, stimulants, or oxytocics, which specially promote 
uterine contraction. 

X. Sialogogues, which increase the flow of saliva, and 

XI. Errhines, which increase the discharge of the mucous membrane 
from the nostrils. 

6, Those affecting the organization of apart, including: 

I. Hubcfapients, which produce redness and inflammation of the skin. 

II. Epispastics orvesicatories , which produce a serous discharge beneath 
the cuticle, forming a blister, and 

III. Escharoties or caustics, which destroy the life of the part upon which 
they act. 

e, Those acting by a mechanical agency, consisting of: 

I. Demulcents, which lubricate the surface to which they are applied, and 
prevent the contact of irritating substances, or mingle with these and dim- 
inish their acrimony. 

II. Emollients, which serve as vehicles for the application of warmth and 
moisture ; and 

III. Protectives, which operate by excluding the air. 

d. Those which act on extraneous matter contained within the organs, in- 
cluding : 
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I. Antacids, which neutralize acid, whethei* existing in the alimentary 
canal, or circulating with the blood. 

II. Absorbents, which absorb, and thus in some degree counteract certain 
irritant or poisonous substances. 

III. Solvents, which promote the solution of indigestible matters in the 
stomach. 

IV. Anthelmintics, which destroy worms, or expel them from the bowels. 

V. Disinfectants, which prevent or destroy noxious or offensive effluvia, 
and counteract other injurious influences originating in animal or vegetable 
decomposition, including antizi/motics, which destroy or render inert all mi- 

. cropic organized beings which are hostile to the human health by promo- 
ting the fermenting processes. 

It is believed that all substances employed as medicines, with the ex- 
ception of very few, which are so peculiar in their action as scarcely to ad- 
mit of classification, may be distributed without violence among the above 
classes. Some substances, however, in addition to the properties of the 
classes, to which they are severally attached, possess others in common 
which give them practical value, and authorize the association in dis- 
tinct groups, not recognized in the system of classification, but constantly 
referred to in medical language. 

Thus we have refrigerants, which when internally administered, dim- 
inish animal temperature ; and carminatives, which by promoting contrac- 
tion in the muscular coat of the stomach and bowels cause the expulsion of 
flatus. 

Narcotics are remedies which have a sedative influence upon the ner- 
vous system. They frequently promote sleep, relieve pain, and produce 
insensibility, and, in relation to these properties are called saporifics, ano- 
dynes or analgesics, and anaesthetics ; and various medicines, which, by di- 
versified modes of action, serve to remove chronic infiammation, and en- 
largements of the glands and viscera, are called cleobstruents. 

These terms are occasionally employed in the following pages, and are 
here explained, in order that the sense in which we use them may be ac- 
curately understood. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

AVENS. Bot. name, Geum urbanum and Oeum rivali. 

A tonic and powerful astringent. A native plant, used in chronic or 
passive hemorrhages, in whites, in diarrhoea, in dyspepsia and in the debil- 
ity of consumption. Dose, of the powdered root, one scruple to one drachm 
three times a day. Decoction, one ounce in a pint of water; and given in 
doses of one to two fluid ounces. 

BEARBERBY. Bot. name, Uvaursi. 

Astringent and tonic. Given in diseases of the urinary organs of nearly 
every kind, in the chronic stage. Dose, of the powder, one scruple to one 
drachm, three or four times a day. 

CATECHU. Bot. name, Acacia catechu. 

Catechu produced from a species of acacia, which grows in various parts 
of India. Au excellent and very powerful astringent, frequently used to 
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stop purging, when there are no inflammatory symptoms present, in com- 
bination with chalk mixture and laudanum. To check gleet, whites, dis- 
charges of blood from bowels and womb, and all immoderate discharges 
when not attended with inflammation. A little of it put into the mouth 
and sucked slowly, is the best remedy for relaxation uvula, when it hangs 
down, and causes irritation, cough, and difficulty of swallowing. 

BLACKBERRY — (The root of blackberry.) Bot. name, Hubis Canadensis, 
and of dewberry, Hubis villosus. 

The bark in which resides all the virtue, is greyish brown. Use, mild 
astringent. Dose, 10 to 30 grs. in infusion or decoction. 

Dose 10 grains to a drachm. 

ALUM. 

A powerful astringent. In cases of painter's colic, in doses of ten to 
twenty grains every fourth or fifth hour. It was formerly employed in in- 
ternal bleeding and gleet, but is now very little used internally. It is ser- 
viceable as a wash in arresting bleeding from the nose. Alum, also, forms 
a very useful gargle in common sore throats. 

When used to remove membrane from the throat, should be blown in 
through a small goose-quill, as it has an injurious eflfect upon the teeth. 

ACETATE OF LEAD. {Sugar of lead). 

In medicinal doses a powerful astringent and sedative, in over-doses an 
irritant poison. (See lead poisoning.) 

Useful in hemorrhages from the lungs, stomach, intestines and uterus. 
Combined with opium it is well suited to the treatment of diarrhoea occur- 
ing in phthisis. Dr. Geo. B. Wood employed it in several cases of yellow 
fever, at the beginning of the second stage. Two grains every two hours 
until thirty-six grains have been taken. 

The solution for external use may be made by dissolving two or three 
drachms in a pint of water. Care should be used that the cuticle is whole, 
before applying the sugar of lead. 

TONICS. 

CHAMOMILE FLOWERS. Bof. name, Chamomile anthemies. 

Aromatic and bitter tonic. Used chiefly in dyspepsia depending on 
debility of the stomach, in which it is very efficacious. It is generally 
given in infusion, which is made by taking two drachms of chamomile, 
and boiling water half a pint, infusing for twenty hours, and straining. 
Dose, of infusion, one to two ounces several times a day. 

GENTIAN. Bot. name, Gentiana. 

Grows on the sides of roads and in waste pastures, two or three feet 
high. The stem is strong, smooth, and erect; the leaves, which rise 
from' the lower part of the stem, are spear-shaped, large, ribbed, and rough; 
flowers yellow in whorls, terminating in yellow bitter berries. Its virtues 
are equal to the imported. It has long occupied the first place in all recipes 
for bitters, whether used to provoke the appetite, or give tone to the system. 
It may also be taken in the form of infusion, a small handful of the root to a 
quart of boiling water, in doses of a teacupful, three or four times a day. 
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In the form of a decoction, it is used with decided advantage in pneumo- 
nia, where the fever is nervous : it acts as a tonic and sudorific; a tincture 
of it is esteemed in dyspepsia, given in doses of one-fourtli or half an ounce. 
It is said to increase the appetite, prevent the acidification of the food, and 
to enable the stomach to bear and digest articles of diet which before pro- 
duced oppression and dejection of spirits. 

PERUVIAX BARK. 

Peruvian bark, or cinchona, commonlj^ termed hark, is an admirable 
tonic and febrifuge. There is no tonic so extensively used as this. It may 
be given in any of the diseases of debility, in which tonics are iiidlcatod; 
but its value is derived from its power in checlving fever, especially ague, 
and relieving all affections of a periodical character. Dose, in ague, one 
drachm, to be repeated every four hours, during the intermission : in other 
affections as a tonic, ten to thirty grains. Quinine, cinchonina, and qiniu- 
idine, being so much more convenient to administer, has nearly superseded 
its employment. It is also given in decoction, infusion, and tincture. Its 
action upon the nervous system is often evinced by a sense of tension, or 
fulness, or slight i^ain in the head, singing in the ears and partial deaf- 
ness, which are always experienced by many individuals when brought 
completely under its influence. The effects above mentioned adapt it to a 
place among the tonics, and it is usually ranked at the very head of this 
class of medicines. It has, however, certain, at present, inscrutable pow- 
ers, which enable it to combat the action of malaria. It is, therefore anti- 
periodic, but why it is so, is at present entirely unknown. At present the 
baric is not employed in intermittents, but the sulj)hate of quinine is used 
instead. Twelve grains is equivalent to about an ounce of bark. As a tonic 
a grain may be given three or four times a day. In intermittents, twelve to 
twenty-four grains should be given between the paroxysms. From one to 
four grains may be given at once, and some advise the whole amount. It 
should be administered in such a way, that the last dose shall be ingested 
about two hours before the return of the paroxysm. Quinine exerts in feb- 
rile diseases a decided antiiiyretic action, which is especially manifested 
during those stages of disease in which the natural tendency is towards a 
lowering of temperature. In typhus and tyhoid fever, scarletina, severe 
erysipelas, rheumatic hyperexia, etc., ^fter the use of the cold bath, twenty 
grains of the alkaloid are very often efficacious in preventing a rapid return 
of the excessive fever. As an antipyretic the drug should be used whenever 
there is serious elevation of temperature, except it be in cases of simple in- 
flammation of the brain or its membranes. 

QUASSIA. Bot. name, Quassia excelsa. 

Quassia has in the highest degree all the properties of the simple bitters. 
Used when a mere tonic is required in dyspepsia, and to that debilitated 
state of the digestive organs which sometimes succeeds acute disease. Dose 
of infusion, one-half to one fluid ounce. Tincture, half to one fluid drachm. 
Extract, half to one grain. 

ABOMATICS. 

CINNAMON AND CASSIA. Bot. names, Laurus cinnamonum and Laurua 
cassia. 
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Used on account of its vegetable, aromatic, and stimulant properties as 
an auxiliary to other remedies. 

The oil of cinnamon, in doses of three or four drops, on sugar, is some- 
times given to relieve spasms of the stomach and flatulent colic. 

GINGEB. Bot. name, Aromum zingihar. 

Ginger is a grateful aromatic stimulant and carminative frequently used 
in dyspepsia, flatulence, and to correct other medicines. Dose of the pow- 
der, is from five to twenty grains. An infusion may be made by pouring a 
pint of boiling water upon half an ounce of the powder, or bruised root, the 
dose of which is two to four tablespoonfuls. Of the officinal tincture, the 
dose is one fluid drachm. 

CARAWAY SEEDS. Bot. name, Carum carui. 

A pleasant stomachic and carminative. Used to relieve flatulence. 
Dose, from one scrui)le to one drachm. Generally used with other medi- 
cines. 

CARDAMON SEEDS. Bof. name, Alpinia cardamonum. 
A stomachic and aromatic like the preceding. 

GOLDEX ROD. 

Aromatic and carminative. Used in flatulence, generally given in in- 
fusion — ofie pint of water to the ounce of leaves. Dose, two ounces. 

SWEET FLAG. ^o^. name, Acorus calamus. 

A feeble aromatic. Used in pain or uneasiness of the stomach or bowels 
arising from flatulence, and as an adjuvant to tonic or purgative medicines. 
Dose, from a scruple to a drachm. Infusion, an ounce of the root to a pint 
of boiling water. Dose, a wineglassful. 

CANELLA BARK. Bot. name, Canella alba. 

Canella bark is tonic and ^romatic ; it is seldom given alone, but is found 
useful in preventing griping from aloes, senna, and other strong remedies, 
and also tends considerably to cover their disagreable taste. The dose of 
canella bark is from ten grains to half a drachm. 

GARDEN THYME. Bof. name. Thymus vulgaris. 

Is one of the most powerful of aromatic plants, and, as such, is frequently 
employed in the form of tea in those complaints where the medicines of this 
class are indicated. 

PEPPERMINT. Bot. nam,e. Mentha piperita. 

Peppermint is a grateful aromatic stimulant, much used for all the pur- 
poses to which medicines of this class are applied. To allay nausea, relieve 
spasmodic pains of the stomach and bowels, expel flatus, and cover the 
taste, or qualify the nauseating or griping effects of other medicines are 
the most common of all these purposes. The fresh herb, bruised, and ap- 
plied to the epigastrium, often allays sick stomach, and is useful in the chol- 
era of children. The medicine may be given in infusion ; but the volatile 
oil, either alone, or in some state of preparation is generally preferred. 
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CARBONATE OP AMMONIA. 

Carbonate of ammonia, or hartshorn, is a powerful stimulant antispas- 
niodic. It is sometimes employed as a sudorific, but is more frequently- 
used as a stimulating application to the nostrils in fainting (sal volatile.) 
Ttie dose of this salt is from five to fifteen or even twenty grains. 

The aromatic spirit of ammonia is the more agreeable stimulant, and is 
employed in weakness of stomach, languor, fainting, flatulent colic, and 
other nervous disorders. Dose, from half a drachm to a drachm in a wine- 
glassful of water, and repeated until relief is obtained. 

Liquid hartshorn, mixed with olive oil, forms the volatile liniment, a 
useful external application for sore throat. 

All the preparations of ammonia should be kept in stoppered bottles. 

MINERAL TONICS. 



SULPHURIC ACID. Poison. 

This acid is generally administered in the form of elixer of vitriol, which 
is an excellent tonic in the dose of from ten to twenty drops, twice or three 
times a da,y, in a cupful of cold water. Of great service in indigestion, 
where bitter and aromatic remedies have failed to produce any good effect ; 
employed in spitting of blood, and to check excessive perspiration. It may 
be advantageously combined with the decoction of Peruvian bark, or of 
quassia. 

Women when suckling ought not to take this medicine, because it acts 
on the system of the infant, producing gripings, and sometimes convul- 
sions. 



STRYCHNINE. Strychnina. (Poison.) 

Strychnine is a very valuable tonic, which may be given along with iron 
and simple bitters in cases of ancemia, especially in cases of general relax- 
ation. Its striking convulsive influence, early led to its use in palsies, and 
it is habitually employed to-day in various paralytic affections. Ordinary 
dose, one-twentieth of a grain. Should never be given in liquid form, with 
.the bromides, iodides or chlorides, as cases of poisoning have arisen from 
neglect of this precaution. 

IRON. 

So indispensable to the welfare of the human race, is, as the great chem- 
ist, Foureroy, states, " perhaps the only metal possessed of medicinal prop- 
erties, which has no poisonous quality." Indeed, there are few remedial 
agents of more importance than the preparations of iron. The salts of 
iron are deservedly said to be invaluable in the various chronic affections 
occurring in connection with that state of the body called, in medical lan- 
guage, anccmia, in which the blood is deficient in quantity, and probably 
altered in quality. The symptoms which indicate this condition of the 
system are a soft, flabby state of the flesh, pale countenance, a peculiarly 
pallid appearance of the lips, general debility, loss of appetite, occasional 
palpitation of the heart, and shortness of breath on any sudden bodily exer- 

*^°This state is more frequently met with in females, and generally in those 
who are affected with obstruction of the menses (chlorosis.) The diseases 
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iu which the preparations of iron have been found most serviceable arc scrof- 
ula, riclvets, dropsy, menstrual disorders, and various nervous aflcctions, aa 
epilepsy, St. Vitus' dance, hysterics, asthma and tic doloureux. 

ARSENIC. 

Arsenic in solution is better for internal administration than the solid 
arsenious acid, and, of three solutions (officinal) Fowler's is the best. Use- 
ful in the treatment of malaria, after quinine has been used till it seems to 
have lost its effect. Fowler's solution, one ounce; tinct. of belladonna, two 
drachms. Dose, from three to five drops after meals. Used for a tonic. 

ABTERIAL, NERVOUS AND CEREBRAL. STIMULANTS AND SEDATIVES. 

FOXGLOVE. Bot. name, Digitalis. , 
Produces a great rise in the arterial pressure, the increased blood force is 
partly due to increased cradiac action, and partly to vaso-motor spasm. In- 
dicated, when the work required of the heart is greater than its power. It 
may be employed hypodermically in sudden cardiac exhaustion from any 
cause. Dose, of the powder, one grain repeated two or three times a day, 
gradually increased till some effect is produced upon the head, stomach, 
pulse, or kidneys, when it should be omitted or reduced. 

It is a powerful medicine, and its effects must be closely watched. 

ERGOT OF RYE. Bot. name, Ergota. Stimulant. 

This substance is principally used during labor, in order to assist in ex- 
pelling the child ; and there can be no doubt that it exerts a strong influ- 
ence over the womb, when given in suitable doses, and in the cases in 
which its use is indicated ; under other circumstances it would produce the 
very worst efTccts, and is only, therefore, of value in the hands of a phys- 
ician of experience. 

The ergot of rye is now well ascertained to be one of the most efficacious 
remedies in arresting the alarming discharges of blood from the womb, com- 
monly called floodings ; also in checking excessive menstruation ; in gonor- 
rhoea, the whites, and in all mucous discharges. But its most certain prop-, 
erty is the power which it possesses of causing the womb to contract, and 
thereby expelling the child, and also the after-birth, in cases where it has 
been to long retained. 

The average dose of the ergot, in powder, during labor, is twenty-four 
grains, in a little Avater, and it may be necessary to repeat the dose three or 
four times, at intervals of two or three hours. In cases of flooding, a drachm 
may be divided into six or eight doses, and given at longer or shorter inter- 
vals, according to the circumstances of the case. In whites and other mu- 
cous discharges, the dose is from five to ten grains, three or four times a 
day; or twenty grains maybe boiled, in eight ounces of water, and taken in 
the course of two days. The tincture is made by macerating two ounces of 
the ergot in a pint of proof spirit, for ten days. The dose in cases of tedious 
labor or flooding, is two or three teaspoongful every twenty minutes. The 
infusion, in common use, is made with half a drachm of the ergot to half a 
pint of boiling water, and one half administered at a time. 

The ergot of rye must be kept in a dry place ; if exposed to moisture, it 
becomes useless ; the greater part of that found in shops is completely inert. 
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CAMPHOR. Bot. name, C amphora. 

Camphor is a powerful stimulant. It should be given in doses of from 
four to fifteen grains in malignant typhus, in the worst forms of measles, 
smallpox, scarlet fever, and other eruptive diseases, when accompanied with 
typhoid symptoms ; and also to bring back the eruptions when they have 
disappeared too suddenly. It has often an excellent effect in painful men- 
struation, when given in doses of three grains, three or four times a day. As 
an antispasmodic, it is given in asthma, hysteric, St. Vitus' dance, epilepsy, 
hiccup, and other spasmodic diseases. To promote perspiration at the com- 
mencement of a cold, an ounce of the camphor mixture, with ten grains of 
nitre in barley-water, or any other warm drink, every three or four hours, 
is a common and very serviceable remedy. Camphor is useful as a sudor- 
ific in many cases ; but should never be given when inflammatory action is 
present. 

The following camphor julep, in common use, is made by rubbing to- 
gether: A scruple of camphor, two drachms of almonds, bleached, a drachm 
of sugar, and six ounces of peppermint water. Two tablespoonfuls to be 
taken as a dose every two or three hours. 

Camphor is much in use as a counter-irritant ; for this purpose it is usually 
mixed with oil. An ounce of camphor dissolved in four ounces of olive oil 
forms the camphor liniment of the London Pharmacopoiia ; either this or 
the compound camphor liniment, which contains ammonia, is rubbed over 
the joints, or other parts affected with chronic rheumatism. It is used in 
the same manner for nervous pains, bruises, sprains, indolent swellings, etc. 

A piece of flannel soaked in a strong solution of camphor, (two ounces of 
camphor mixed with four ounces of rectified spirits of wine,) applied over 
the chest, and covered with oiled skin, has sometimes the effect of relieving 
attacks of spasmodic asthma, angina pectoris, cramp, and other cases where 
there is local derangement of the nervous power. 

AMERICAN HELLEBORE. Bot. name, Vcratrum viridi. 

Veratrum is a sedative whose influence is primarily exerted upon the 

.^^Given judiciously at the commencement of acute inflammatory diseases, 
when the heart's action is violent, it is capable of doing much good. The 
pulse may be reduced in frequency very rapidly by it. It is, however, a 
remedy which requires to be administered with great care, and is not suit- 
able for domestic use. Dose of the fluid extract, one to three drops every 
three hours. 

POISON HEMLOCK. Bot. name, Conium maculatum. Sedative. 

This is a well known indigenous plant, found growing in ditches, on the 
banks of rivers, and in waste places. It flowers in July and early in Au- 
gust, and is distinguished from plants which resemble it in appearance by 

the spotted stem. , „,.„+^rv, « 

The extract of hemlock, taken in moderate doses, acts on the system m a 

similar manner to henbane and aconite; and, like those remedies, is also 

narcotic and sedative, without producing any stimulant effect 

The diseases in which it is principally employed are ^^^^^J' ^^P^^^^^' 

scrofula, rheumatism, and inflammatory or spasmodic affections. Dose, 

three or four grains twice a day. 
62 
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SEDATIVE AND NARCOTIC. 



WOLFSBANE OR MONKSHOOD. Aconite. 

\ The extract is a powerful remedy in all the stages of rheumatism and 

of gout. It soothes the excrutiating pain arising from cancer and diseases 
of the womb, when the extract of hemlock ceases to produce that efleet. It 
is of the greatest service in tic-douloureux, scrofulous swellings, old syph- 
ilitic diseases, long continued cough, and affections of the stomach. 

The symptoms which point out the extent beyond which aconite should 
not be carried, are a slight degree of uneasiness at the stomach, -with in- 
clination to vomit, and occasional dimness of sight, which may be removed 
almost immediately by taking ammonia and stimulants. Dose: the pow- 
der of the roots or leaves may be given in doses of three to twelve grains 
thrice daily ; of the extract, one to two grains gradually increased. 

Aconite may be used externally in the form of the saturated tincture of the 
root, of extract mixed with lard, of a plaster or liniment, or of acouitine 
ointment. The tincture may be applied by means of a soft piece of sponge 
on the end of a stick. 

DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE, OR BELLADONNA. Bot. namc, Atropa bella- 
donna. 

This plant grows in hedges, thickets, and shady places, and is frequently 
met with amongst old ruins. In the month of September it bears sweetish 
tasted berries, of a purple color, which are powerfully narcotic, and from 
their resemblance to cherries, children are sometimes tempted to eat them, 
and death is not unfrequently the consequence. The symptoms arising from 
eating the berries are delirium, accompanied by violent laughter and\'ariou9 
gestures, as if the individual were grasping at imaginary objects; the eyes 
are red, and appear as if they protruded from their orbits, and the pupils 
are dilated and immovable. These symptoms are soon followed, when the 
case terminates fatally, by loss of voice, difficulty in swallowing, and con- 
vulsions. This poison has the efTect of paralysing the stomach, so that 
emetics are rarely found to act ; it is advisable, however, in the first instance, 
to give three grains of tartar emetic, or twenty-flve to thirty grains of sul- 
phate of zinc, (white vitriol,) or six grains of sulphate of copper, (blue vit- 
riol,) in a little water; but the only way which can be trusted to of empty- 
ing the stomach is by means of the stomach pump. The best antidotes are 
strong coffee and the effusion of cold water on the head and body. 

We are indebted to the German physicians for knowledge of the med- 
icinal virtues of this plant. 

Narcotic. Used in Acuralgia, convulsions, epilepsy, rheumatism, dropsy, 
jaundice, and in a large number of nervous diseases. It is a medicine of 
great value, if judiciously used. Dose, one grain of the powdered leaves, 
once a day, and increased gradually. Dose of the extract, half a grain to 
two grains. 



BLACK HENBANE. Bot. name, ITyoscyamus niger. 

A narcotic, acting occasionally upon 'the skin or kidneys, and bowels. 
Used in all kinds of nervous and painful diseases, in chronic rheumatism, 
chronic coughs, in hysterics, and in short, in every kind of case in which 
opium is employed. It is not so potent as opium, and it is sometimes borne 
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when opium cannot be tolerated. Dose of powdered leaves, five to ten 
grains. Dose of the tincture is a teaspoonful for ordinary effects. 

OPIUM. 

Opium is the concreted juice of the capsule or head of the white poppy. 

Opium renders the pulse fuller, stronger and quicker. The latter action, 
however, is not always produced. For example : when the pulse is quick 
and frequent, in consequence of debility, opium makes it slower and more 
regular, and strong doses render it even slow, and similar to that which is 
met with in apoplexy. A moderate dose taken when in a state of health 
always slightly accelerates the pulse. 

Opium, besides the property which it possesses of increasing the action of 
the heart and the fulness and frequency of the pulse, exerts a powerful influ- 
ence as a narcotic, that is, in diminishing the sensibility of the nervous sys- 
tem, allaying pain, and procuring sleep. But when the pulse is hard, the 
skin hot and dry, and other feverish symptoms are present, or when We 
have reason to believe that inflammation is commencing, it would be im- 
proper to administer opium as a narcotic, because its primary stimulating 
action would certainly aggravate the symptoms. 

Two or three grains of opium, introduced into the rectum, are very effi- 
cacious in relieving tenesmus, " an urgent, distressing, and almost painful 
sensation, as if a discharge from the intestines must take place immediately ; 
always referred to the lower part of the rectum," spasmodic stricture, and 
in alleviating the pain arising from cancer of the womb. 

BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. Potcissii hromidum. 

One of the most useful sedatives when its employment is indicated. 
When given, produces a condition of universal depression, failure of the 
circulation, lowering of the temperature, and finally death from asphyxia, 
or exhaustion. This series of phenomena is known as bromism. It seems 
to be proved that the bromide affects the whole nervous system. It is prob- 
ably eliminated with all the secretions, having been found in the urine, 
sweat, saliva and the intestinal mucus. It is chiefly valuable for quieting 
non-inflammatory excitement; in general nervous excitement or unrest, in 
delirium tremens, and in various forms of irritation, of the genital organs 
it is of great service. Dose: it is given dissolved in water, in doses of twenty 
grains to one drachm, three times a day. In some cases much larger amounts 
are required. The ointment may be made by mixing from one scruple to 
two drachms of the bromide to one ounce of lard. Of this from half to one 
drachm may be rubbed on the scrofulous tumor, or other part where its 
local action is desired, once in twenty-fou hours. 

ANTISPASMODIC S. 

ASSAFCETIDA. 

A gum resin obtained from the root of the plant Narthex assafcBtida. 

This medicine is principally used as an antispasmodic in doses of five 
grains to twenty. It is useful in allaying inordinate muscular action in 
asthma, whooping-cough, colic, and hysterical affections ; and is given to 
promote expectoration in long continued cough, particularly in those of old 
people with debilitated constitutions. When there is any inflammatory 
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action going on it ought not to be administered, on account of its stimulat- 
ing and heating properties. In flatulent colic it is often of the greatest ser- 
vice when given as a clyster; when used in this manner, a drachm to two 
drachms should be dissolved in a pint of warm milk, or linseed tea. 

The action of the tincture of assafoetida is quicker than that of the gum; 
and should be given in the quantity of one or two drachms. 

Take of assafoetida, . . . . . .1 drachm. 

Peppermint water, ...... 3 ounces. 

Dissolve and add : 

Ammoniated tincture of valerian, . . . .2 drachms. 

Tincture of castor, . . . . . . 3 " 

Sulphuric ether, ...... 1 drachm. 

Mix. 

Dose: a tablespoonful (with plenty of water,) every second hour. 
In hysterics: 

Take of assafoetida, . . . . . .1 drachm. 

Soap, ....... 10 grains. 

Water, suflQcient, and make twenty pills. 

Dose : one or two, three times a day. 

Take assafoetida, three parts; gum ammoniac, two parts; camphor, one 
part. Beat them well together, and, with as much syrup as is necessary, 
make into pills of the size of a common pea. From three to five may be 
taken at a dose, and repeated as often as they may be found necessary ; not, 
however, exceeding three or four doses in a day. This is a powerful anti- 
spasmodic, and very useful in all nervous and hysterrcal complaints. 
When it is wished to render the mass* purgative, which is generally proper, 
add as much socotorine aloes as of camphor. 

coiiUMBO. Root of {Cocculus palmatus). 

Frequently administered with other tonics. It has long been esteemed 
a powerful antiseptic and tonic ; and, as such, has been employed with 
manifest advantage in gangrene, cholera morbus, bilious vomiting, bilious 
fever, indigestion, want of appetite, etc. It may be given in powder, In 
doses of a small teaspoonful every three or four hours, or in decoction, in 
doses of a teacupful. Two or three ounces of the root, steeped in a quart of 
spirits, form an excellent bitter, which, when taken in mint water, or infu- 
sion of orange peel, in doses of a tablespoonful, is excellent for moderating 
the retching in pregnant women. 

Take of camphor, 10 grains. 

Tincture of columbo, 3 drachms. 

Spirit of aniseed, 3 drachms. 

Spearmint water, 10 drachms. 

Rub the camphor with the tincture and spirit, then gradually add the 
water. One half to be taken at bed time, when there is much fidgety nerv- 
ousness in those who are feeble. 
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ANISE. Bot. name, pimpinella anisum. The seed of the plant. 

Anise is a grateful aromatic carminative, and like several other fruits of 
a similar character, is supposed to have the property of increasing the 
secretion of milk. 

VALERIAN. Bot. 7iame, Valei'iana officinal. 

The root of the plant. Gently stimulant antispasmodic. Used in hys- 
terics, epilepsy, and low fevers in which there is great nervous disturbance. 
Dose of powder, from thirty to sixty grains. It is often administered in the 
tincture, the dose of which is one to four teaspoonsful. In some cases the 
quantity of spirit may be an objection to the use of the tincture, when 
an infusion may be employed in preference. 

Take of aniseed-water, ..... 2 ounces. 
Ammoniated tincture of valerian, ... 30 drops. 

Spirit of sulphuric ether, ..... 1 drachm. 
Mix. 

Take one half of this for a dose, and repeat it two or three times a day 
in hysterics, epilepsy, etc. 

Take of infusion of valerian, .... 11 drachms. 
Foetid spirit of ammonia, .... % drachm. 

Tincture of castor, ..... >^ drachm. 

Mix. 

Take all at a draught, two or three times a day, a short time before an 
anticipated attack of epilepsy. 

Take of sulphuric ether, . . . . . }4 drachm. 

Tincture of valerian, .... 1 drachm. . 

Solution of caustic ammonia, . . . .20 drops. 

Water, ....... 1 ounce. 

Mix. 

To prevent an epileptic fit, it must be taken just before its occurrence. 

NITRATE OF AMYL. 

This substance has been lately included in the British Pharmacopoeia. 

The chief indication is to relax spasm. Owing to its excessive volatibil- 
ity and the ease with which it is absorbed, nitrite of aniyl acts with 
great quickness upon the organism. A disease, probably associated with 
vaso-motor spasm, but whose pathology is not established, in which ex- 
perience has demonstrated the extreme value of nitrate of amyl in angina 
pectoris. In asthma the relief is often immediatel, in convulsions after 
labor the nitrite affords relief. Nitrite is usually administered by inhala- 
tion, in doses of from three drops. Begin with three drops on a handkerchief, 
gradually increase as needed. The handkerchief should always be with- 
drawn, as soon as the face flushes, or the heart begins to become excited, 
as the effects always increase, for some time, even if no more be inhaled. 
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The drug may also be given by the mouth, in doses of three to five drops, 
ill sugar, or dissolved in alcohol. 

MYDRIATICS. 

Belladonna and hyoscyamus are both powerful mydriatics. For their 
other uses, see description under other classes of this materia medica chap- 
ter. 

YELLOW JASMINE. Bot. name, Gelsemium. 

The root of the plant. Produces relaxation of muscles with pleasant sen- 
sations of languor, without stupor or delirium. Is a powerful mydriatic, 
producing extreme dilatation of the pupil, either by internal doses, or di- 
rect application to the eye. Its use should be chiefly restricted to spasm- 
odic and neuralgic affections ; and may be used as an adjuvant to quinine in 
remittent fever. 

Dose of the tincture, . . . . . 5 minims. 
" " fluid extract, . . . . .1 minim. 

Repeated every two, four or six hours, till the object is attained. 

ANESTHETICS. 

CHLOROFORM. (Chloroformum). 

Chloroform is a heavy, clear, colorless liquid, of a characteristic, pleas- 
ant, etheral odor, a burning, sweet taste, and a neutral reaction. 

When applied locally it is very irritant, and j)roduces decided jiain, 
which may be followed by some numbness and local anaesthesia. Taken 
into the stomach it is absorbed and acts upon the general system. 

In midwifery, chloroform is believed to be safer than in surgery, and its 
use is very extensive. 

Dose for inhalation, 1 fluid drachm, or more to be repeated in two min- 
utes, if the desired effect should fail to be produced. Should in no case be 
given except under the direction of a competent physician. 

ETHER. 

The employment of ether for prevention and removal of pain, has spread 
throughout the civilized world. The effect produced, called etherization, is 
usefully resorted to in all severe operations, not merely for the prevention 
of pain, but also of the shock which the system would otherwise suffer as a 
consequence of the pain, and also as a means of producing muscular relax- 
ation in dislocation, strangulated hernias, etc. Used in asthma and chronic 
bronchitis as an antispasmodic and expectorant. Employed extensively in 
midwifery, and also in vivisections. Should be inhaled through the nose, 
by means of a small sponge hollowed out to receive the projection of the 
nose. To lessen the gastric disturbance no fluid should be allowed for 
some hours before etherization, and a moderate dose of brandy or whiskey 
should be administered at the beginning of the latter process. In a few 
instances it has produced alarming remote effects. Sometimes death has 
ensued. But the instances are extremely rare, in which a fatal result could 
be clearly traced to the direct influence of ether. 
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ALTERATIVES, KMETICS, APERIENTS, CATHARTICS. 

SARSAPARILLA. Bot. name. Smilax sarsaparilla. 

Grows in several parts of the Uuited States. It is a small vine resembl- 
ing a bramble. 

In the broken down state of the constitution wliich lias arisen from long 
protracted syphilis, or from mercurial irritation, the compound decoction of 
sarsaparilla, prepared in the following manner is generally considered an 
excellent restorative, at least it its very extensively employed. Take of 
sarsaparilla, sliced, five ounces; boiling water, four pints; macerate for 
four hours, in a vessel lightly covered, near the fire, then take out and bruise 
the sarsaparilla. When bruised, return it to the liquor, and again macerate 
in tlie same manner for two hours ; afterwards boil down to nearly two 
pints; then add sassafras, sliced, guaiacum wood shavings, and liquorice 
bruised; of each five drachms; mezereon, a drachm and a half; boil the 
whole for a quarter of an hour, and strain. A pint of this decoction must 
be taken in the course of the day. The powdered root may be taken to the 
extent of an ounce, in divided doses during the day. In Avhatever manner 
sarsaparilla is taken, it must be continued regularly during several weeks. 

SASSAFRAS. Bot. name, Laurus sassafras. 

An infusion or tea of the flowers or bark of the root has often been suc- 
cessfully given as a purifier of the blood, in scorbutic, venereal, and cut- 
aneous disorders, or where an acrimony of the fluid prevails. Conjoined 
with bark of dogwood, cherry tree, or oak, it is very useful in obstinate 
intermittcnts. The oil externally applied in chronic rheumatism, and also 
in wens, has oftentimes proved salutary. The pith of the small twigs, in 
water, forms a mucilage of excellent use for sore eyes, and as an injection in 
the incipient stage of gonorrhoea. It also affords, when sweetened, with 
the addition of nutmeg, a palatable jelly, useful in dysentery and febrile 
disease. 

BURDOCK. Bot. name, Arctium Lappa. 

Grows on the roadside, on rubbish and ditch banks, bearing purplish 
blossoms in July and August. 

The juice of the fresh leaves, or an infusion or decoction of the roots, 
operates gently on the bowels. This is supposed to be a good blood-purifier, 
and is much used for that purpose. The juice is given Sn doses of a wine- 
glassful, and the decoction half a pint three times a day. 

Wild cherry bark, elecampane root, and burdock root, each one ounce; 
good spirits, one quart. Let it stand forty-eight hours ; then strain and add 
one pound of coarse-grained cane sugar, and heat until it dissolves. Dose, 
a tablespoonful for a child two or three years old. 

POKE BERRY. Bot. name, Phytolacca bacca. 

An emetic, in large doses. Used chiefly in chronic rheumatism, for which 
it has a high character. Generally administered in tincture, made by satu- 
rating brandy with the berries. Dose: a teaspoonful thrice daily. Poke 
berries have also been used externally as an ointment in piles, and diseases 
of the skin. 

SODA, MURIATE OF. Table salt. 
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Mild stimulant to the stomach in moderate doses, in larger, it causes 
cathartic effects, and in still larger, it acts as an emetic. It is only for this 
latter purpose that it is used as a medicine. Dose, one to two tablespoonfuls 
in a tumbler of water. It may be properly employed to excite vomiting in 
cases of narcotic poisoning, and in cholera, etc. 

IPECAC. Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuan is well known as a mild and efficacious emetic, given in pow- 
der, in the dose of fifteen to thirty grains, mixed with a little warm water ; 
or ten grains combined with one grain of tartar emetic. Wine of ipecac- 
uan, is well adapted for diseases of children, where emetics are desirable. 
Dose, one or two teaspoonfuls, repeated at intervals of a quarter of an hour, 
until vomiting is produced. 

In small doses it is expectorant. 

TARTAR EBiETic. Tartrate of antimony. 

Of all the preparations of antimony this is the most to be depended on, 
and when given in appropriate doses is capable of fulfilling every purpose 
for which antimonial remedies are employed. Its action varies according 
to the dose, and state of the system at the time of administration. In doses 
of three or four grains it acts powerfully as an emetic, and the safest plan 
of exhibiting it with this intention, is by disolving three or four grains in 
half a teacupful of water, and giving a tablespoonful of the solution every 
ten minutes until free vomiting takes place. When necessary to excite 
vomiting in very young children, ipecacuan, a safer emetic and less harsh is 
generally preferred ; and in cases of poisoning the sulphate of zinc (white 
vitriol) is a more suitable emetic, because it acts more quickly and with 
greater certainty. 

SUBLIMED SULPUK- Sulphur subUmatum. 

Sublimed sulphur, commonly called the flowers of sulphur, acts as a 
mild aperient and laxative and promotes the insensible perspiration. 

Equal parts of sulphur and magnesia (fifteen grains or a scruple of each) 
taken every night at bed time affords great relief in piles. 

This remedy, has long been celebrated for its power of curing the itch 
and other diseases of the skin. When taken alone for some time it produces 
a slight degree of feverish excitement, hence its use should be discontinued 
occasionally, and a seidlitz powder or some other saline medicine admin- 
istered. The dose as a laxative, is one or two drachms in milk, or mixed 
with molasses, jelly, or some kind of conserve. 

MANNA. 

The concrete saccharine exudation of the manna plant (Fraxinus ornus). 

The dose is from one to two ounces, not to be depended on as a purgative 
for adults, hence, it is generally used in combination with the infusion of 
senna leaves, the bitter taste of which it tends in a great measure to con- 
ceal. From the mildness of its operation it is well suited for children, in 
the dose of from ten to sixty grains in whey. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. Bitartrate of potassium. 

Durin"- the fermentations of wines a peculiar matter is deposited in the 
casks caUed argal. This substance is a mild aperient, and refrigerant. Its 
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solution in boiling water, sweetened and allowed to cool forms an acid, not 
unpleasant refrigerant drink, advantageously used in some febrile affec- 
tious> 

SEIDLITZ POWDER. 

The best known and most useful of mild laxatives may be made at home 
as follows : 

Rochelle salts, ...... 3 ounces. 

Bicarbonate of soda, . . . . . .2 ounces. 

Mix thoroughly, divide into twelve powders. Fold in blue papers. 

Tartaric acid, ...... 7 drachms. 

Divide in twelve equal parts. Fold in white papers. 

PARSLEY ROOT. Bot. name^ Petrosilium sativum. 

Aperient and diuretic. Used in affections of the* kidneys, and dropsy. 
It is well spoken of by high authorities. It is administered ia infusion. 
Two ounces may be added to one pint of boiling water, and allowed to stand 
for two or three hours. Dose, two to four tablespoonfuls. 

SCURVY GRASS. Bot. name, Cochlearia officinalis. 

Gently stimulant, aperient and diuretic. Used in sea scurvy, chronic 
rheumatism, etc. It may be eaten as a salad, or it may be administered in 
tinct., in the dose of thirty or forty drops several times a day. 

MAY APPLE. Bot. name, Podophyllum. 

May apple is an active cathartic. It acts much like jalap, and is gener- 
ally used in the same manner, and for the same purposes. Dose of powder 
ten to twenty grains. An extract jirepared from it possessing all its virtues 
iu a smaller bulk but used almost exclusively under the name of podophyl- 
Un. In its present state, the dose as a laxative is from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of a grain, as a purgative from one-fourth to a half grain. 

SCAMMONY. Bot. name, Convolvulus scammonia. 
A gum resin from the plant. 

Scammony in the dose of from five to fifteen grains acts as a strong pur- 
gative ; it is frequently given with cream of tartar, in dropsy ; and in com- 
bination with calomel and jalap to destroy worms, and to carry off slime 
from the bowels of children. It enters into the composition of many of the 
purgative pills in general use. 

Should be given in emulsion with mucilage, sugar, almonds, liquorice, 
or other demulcents, and its disposition to gripe may be counteracted by 
the addition of an aromatic. 

CASTOR OIL. 

Castor oil is obtained from the seeds of the Palma Christi, a plant which 
grows in great abundance in nearly all warm climates. Cold-drawn castor 
oil is brought to this country from the East Indies. It is of a pale straw 
color possesses very little smell, and its taste, though not strong is mawk- 
ish aid disagreeable. The West India castor oil is of a darker color than 
the East India oil, has a disagreeable odor, and is apt to produce griping. 
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The best East India castor oil acts quickly as a mild purgative, seldom pro- 
ducing griping or constitutional disturbance ; hence, it is considered the 
best purgative in all inflammatory affections of the bowels, in colic, piles, 
the dry belly-ache of the West Indies, and habitual costivcness. There is 
no better laxative than this oil for children, and for females during preg- 
nancy. When a person is in the habit of taking purgative medicine, it is 
in general found necessary to increase the dose ; the reverse of this, however, 
is the case with castor oil, the doses of which may be gradually diminished, 
hence the advantage of it in the treatment of habitual costiveness. In the 
East Indies, it is used externally in the treatment of gout and rheumatism, 
by rubbing it into the parts affected, and then covering them with flannel. 
Various plans are adopted to cover its nauseous taste ; some take it with 
warm milk, others prefer it floating in a little spirit. One of the best meth- 
ods is to beat it up with the yolk of an egg, and then add gradually a little 
cinnamon or peppermint water, or a little plain water, with two teaspoon- 
fuls of the tincture of cardamoms, to prevent sickness at stomach. It may 
be given to very young children in the dose of half a teaspoonful to'two or 
more teasp/)onfuls, according to the age. For a grown person the dose is 
one, two, or three tablespoonfuls. 

ALOES. Aloe. 

This medicine is an excellent purgative, and one of the most certain, in 
its action, we possess. It does not produce watery stools nor create wind in 
the bowels, rarely disagrees with the stomach, and when taken in small 
doses assists digestion. It is particularly useful in cases of habitual costive- 
ness in connection with indigestion, and answers well with hypochondri- 
acal people and those of sedentary habits ; it is also serviceable when the 
constitution is sluggish or scrofulous. Aloes when combined with myrrh 
and a preparation of iron, is beneficial in obstruction of the menses, and 
when given in conjunction with small doses of blue pill has been found one 
of the best medicines in jaundice. 

It acts principally on the lower intestines and has a tendency to irritate 
them when given too frequently or in too large doses. Hence it ought not 
to be given to those who have piles, nor when there is "inflammation of the 
bowels, and should be particularly avoided by females who are subject to 
immoderate flowing of the menses. It is improper when there is any dis- 
ease of the womb, during pregnancy, and also during the period of the men- 
strual discharge. Aloes is usually given in the form of pills; the dose is 
from five to fifteen grains; it is, however, seldom taken alone. When in- 
tended to give tone to the digestive organs and also to open the bowels, the 
following form of combination, recommended by Professor A. T. Thompson, 
will be found one of the best. 

Take of myrrh, ...... 6 drachms. 

Subcarbonate of soda, ..... 3 ounces. 

Ammonia, ....... 4)4 drachms. 

Extract of aloes, ..... 6 drachms. 

Sherry wine, 24 ounces. 

Macerate during seven days, and strain. 

Two or three tablespoonfuls of this mixture to be taken twice a day in the 
same quantity of a solution of extract of liquorice, (the common Spanish 
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liquorice dissolved in warm water,) which answers the purpose of conseal- 
ing the taste of bitter medicines, better than anything else, 

CALOMEL. 3Iild chloride of mercury. 

A cathartic though seldom employed alone. It is the most valuable 
of the mercurial preparations. It stimulates the liver and every secreting 
organ in the body, and increases their action. It is preferred to all other 
preparations with the exception of the blue pill. It is useful in bilious 
fevers, jaundice, bilious colic, dysentery of hot climates, and, indeed, in 
nearly every disease in which there is a derangement of the secretions. 
Dose as a purgative from five to fifteen grains ; to produce a constitutional 
effect, half a grain to a grain every night, followed in the morning by a 
gentle cathartic. 

MERCURY, PILL OF. Blue mass. 

This is one of the mildest preparations of mercury, and is commonly 
used to obtain the alterative effects. Dose: one pill of five grains, night 
and morning, with an occasional laxative. 

SENNA. The leaflets of Cassia acutifolia, Cassia obovata, Cynachum 
oleafolium. 

It is a prompt, efficient, and very safe purgative, well calculated for 
fevers, and febrile complaints, and in other cases in which a decided but 
not violent impression is desired. As it has a tendency to gripe, some aro- 
matic should always be added to it, and some one of the alkaline salts, 
especially bitartrate of potassium or sulphate of magnesium. The infusion 
is prepared by pouring two ounces of boiling water on two to four drachma 
of the leaves, and allow it to stand for thirty minutes. The whole for a 
dose. It may be sweetened with sugar if desired. 

RHUBARB. The root of Mheum officinalis. 

Touic, cathartic, and astringent. This is one of the best cathartics 
when the bowels are in a debilitated condition, but from its astringency it 
is calculated to induce constipation ; for this reason it is often useful in di- 
arrhoes that are caused by irritating matter in the intestines, and is highly 
serviceable in the bowel affections of infancy and early childhood. It is 
generally given in combination with other medicines, as calomel, aloes, 
magnesia, etc. In fevers it is inferior to other cathartics, unless in the ad- 
vanced stages, when the system is much reduced. Dose, twenty to thirty 
grains as a purgative ; as a laxative, five to ten. For infants the syrup may 
be used, the dose of which is a teaspoonful or two. 

MEADOW SAFFRON. Colchicum autumnal. 

There is no better remedy in gout, rheumatism, and some other inflam- 
matory diseases, than the root and seeds of this plant. When given in 
moderate doses it soothes the pain, and lowers the pulse wiihout acting as 
an evacuant; but is an active purgative in large doses. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this remedy does no good unless it purges. The best manner 
of administering it is in doses suited to the urgency of the case, so as to 
produce its sedative or soothing effects without bringing on much purging 
or nausea. In very severe cases, it is proper to draw blood before usmg 
colchicum; but, in general, this is not necessary; it should always, how- 
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ever, be preceded by a purgative of calomel and jalap or colocynth. 

The dose of the powdered root, in acute cases, is five or six grains every 
four hours, or oftener, until slight purging is produced ; the dosos then are 
to be gradually diminished. The dose of the tincture of the seeds is twenty 
drops in a little water, to be repeated every four hours, or at longer or shorter 
intervals, according to its effects. 

EPSOM SALTS. Sulphate of magnesia. 

Epsom salt is a well known and very excellent purgative. In the dose 
of from two teaspoonfuls to an ounce, dissolved in half a pint of warm 
water, and taken when tepid, it acts freely, without griping. To prevent 
this salt from causing sickness at stomach, it may be taken in an infusion 
of orange peel, or any other aromatic or bitter infusion, to which two tea- 
spoonfuls of tincture of rhubarb may be added. It quickens considerably 
the action of senna leaves; hence it is frequently given in the form of the 
black draught. 

Oxalic acid has a strong resemblance to epsom salt, and has frequently 
been mistaken for it; the former, however, may easily be known by its acid 
taste, when mixed with water, and by changing the color of blue paper to 
red. The antidotes against oxalic acid are powdered chalk or magnesia, 
followed by hot brandy and water, with small doses of laudanum. 

CROTON OIL,. Oleum tiglii. 

A fixed oil expressed from the seed of Croton tiglium. 

A powerful drastic purgative, in large doses apt to excite vomiting and 
severe griping pains, and capable, if immediately taken, of producing fatal 
effects. It acts with great rapidity, frequently evacuating the bowels in less 
than an hour, and generally exciting a rumbling sensation in half that 
period. It possesses great advantage in the minuteness of the dose, on ac- 
count of which it may frequently be given, when we should fail with more 
bulky medicines ; as in mania, coma, and the eases of children. 

Dose for an adult one or two drops most conveniently administered in 
the form of pill. A safe and convenient plan is to make two drops into four 
pills, with crumbs of bread, and give one every hour till they operate. The 
oil may also be given in emulsion. The form of the tincture may be advan- 
tageously resorted to, when a minute quantity of the medicine is required ; 
as it afibrds the means of readily dividing the dose. 

DIURETICS AND ANTILITHICS. 

DANDELION. Bot. name, Leontodon tarazacum. Diuretic and laxa- 
tive. 

This is a very common and well known plant; the preparation directed 
in the pharmacopoea is the extract of dandelion. It is sometimes given on 
account of the bitter principle which it contains, as a tonic in indigestion, 
and, from its diuretic virtue, is occasionally administered in dropsical aflfec- 
tions, along with more active remedies. This plant is said to have been of 
great service in jaundice and in chronic inflammation of the liver, and of 
the lining membrane of the stomach. It promotes the secretion of bile. It 
is usually given in decoction. Two ounces of fresh, or one ounce of dried 
root, sliced, is to be boiled with a pint of water down to half a pint. Dose: 
four tablespoonfuls three times a day. 
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FLEABANE. Bot. name., Erigeron aneruum, 

A diuretic. Used in dropsy. Highly esteemed by some practitioners. 
Administered in decoction, made by boiling one ounce iu a pint of water. 
Dose, a wineglassful every three hours. 

CUBEBS. Bot. name., Cubeha officinalis. 

Stimulant and diuretic. Used in diseases of the urinary organs. Dose, 
in powder, one to three drachms, repeated four times a day. 

CARROT. Bot. name, Duncus carota. 

Stimulant and diuretic. Used in affections of the kidneys and dropsy. 
Generally given in infusion, which is made by taking an ounce of the seeds 
or root, and infusing in a pint of boiling water. Dose, a pint dui-ing the 
day. 

Carrots are also much used in poultices in foul ulcers, the fetor which 
they are thought to correct. 

LIVERWORT. Bot. name, Ilypatica. 

Mild tonic, astringent, and diuretic. Much used in bleeding from the 
lungs, cough, and liver complaints. It maybe drank in infusion, in a quan- 
tity as a common beverage, 

JUNIPER BERRIES. Bot. name. Junipesus communis. 

Stimulant and diuretic. Used in dropsy, disease of the bladder, and dis- 
eases of the skin. Best given in infusion, which is made by pouring a pint 
of boiling water on an ounce of the bruised berries. 

WINTERGREEX. Bot. name, Chimaphila umbellata. 

Diuretic, astringent, and tonic. Used in dropsy, and affections of the 
kidneys and gravel, scrofula, ulcers, and diseases of the skin. It is a very 
popular remedy, and is much employed in all empirical prej^arations rec- 
ommended for diseases of the blood. Its flavor is particularly pleasant. 
The decoction is made by boiling two ounces of fresh leaves with three pints 
of water down to a quart. Dose, a teacupful three times a day. 

It is best administered in the form of the officinal fluid extract, which 
may readily be made into a syrup. Dose, two fluid drachms, three or four 
times a day. 

VIOLETS. Bot. name, Viola tricolor. 

The herbaceous part of different species of violet, are mucilaginous, 
emollient, and slightly laxative. 

They are diuretic, and have been successfully used in diseases of the 
lungs, kidneys, and skin, and some of the varieties are thought to possess 
remarkable virtue in gravel complaints. They may be administered in the 
shape of an infusion, made by adding a pint of hot water to an ounce of 
the herb. Dose, two to four tablespoonfuls, three times a day. 

VIRGINIA SNAKEROOT. Bot. name, Aristolochia serpentaria. 
A stimulant, tonic, diaphoretic or diuretic, according to the mode of its 
application. 

It has an aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent tast. It pro- 
motes perspiration, raises the pulse, and resists putrefaction. Hence, it is 
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especially adapted to the low or advanced stage of typhus or nervous fever. 
It may be given in the form of infusion or tea, a handful to a quart of boil- 
ing water, in doses of a teacupful ; or in powder, from ten to thirty grains 
every two or three hours. Conjoined with the Peruvian bark, or any of its 
substitutes, it is an admirable remedy in obstinate cases of the ague and 
fever, and other disorders of general weakness. In cold phlegmatic habits, 
it has also been exhibited in the form of tincture, and when united with 
double the quantity of dog wood bark, or berries, it affords a good bitter. 

BROOM. The tops of Sarothaurnus scoparius. 

Broom is diuretic and cathartic, and in large doses emetic; and has 
been employed with advantage in dropsical complaints. 

In the form of decoction by boiling half an ounce of the fresh tops in a 
pint of water down to half a pint. Dose, one fluid drachm every hour till 
it operates by stool or urine. Seeds given in powder in the dose ten or fif- 
teen grains. 

BALSAM OF COPAIBA. Bot. name, Copaifera officinalis. 

Stimulant, diuretic and laxative. Used with advantage in whites, gleet, 
chronic dysentery, chronic coughs, chronic inflammation of the bladder, 
and especially in gonorrhoea. Dose, twenty to thirty drops, three times a 
day. It is very nauseous, and therefore is best mixed with gum mucilage 
and aromatic water to conceal, as much as possible, its taste. 



OIL OF JUNIPER. 

Stimulant and diuretic. This oil is used sometimes, in connection with 
other medicines, in dropsies of debilitated subjects. Dose, five to fifteen 
drops, three times a day. 

HYDRANGEA. Bot. yiame, Hydrangea arhorescens. 

The root is used. Of great advantage in calculus complaints. Used in 
the form of a decoction or of a syrup made from the decoction of sugar or 
honey. A strong syrup may be given in the dose of a teaspoonful three 
times a day. 

SOLUTION OF POTASSA. LiquOT potasSCB. 

Antacid, diuretic and antilithic. Dose, from ten to thirty minfms, re- 
peated two or three times a day. Given in water or some mucilaginous 
fluid. 

DIAPHORETICS, SUDORIFICS, REFRIGERANTS AND EXPECTORANTS. 

HOIJ.Y. Bot. name, Ilex aquifolium. 

The leaves are used in the form of infusion. Esteemed as a diaphoretic. 

The berries are about the size of a pea, red, and bitter; and said to be 
purgative, emetic and diuretic. Their expressed juice has been used in 
jaundice. 

AMMONIA ACETATE, ^olxxiion of Spirit of mindererus. 

A diaphoretic, employed very generally in febrile and inflammatory 
affections. Dose, half an ounce to two ounces, repeated every six hours. 
Commonly added to mixtures. 
63 
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STKAMONIUM. Bot. name, Datura stramonium. {Jamestown weed). 

Known by the name of thorn apple. When taken eitl^er in large or 
small (loses, produces symptoms which are precisely similar to those caused 
by belladonna. In spasmodic asthma, it has acquired considerable reputa- 
tion. The alcoholic extract is almost exclusively used, the dose being half 
a grain. A tincture and fluid extract are also used. The dose should be 
gradually increased, till the narcotic operation becomes evident, or relief 
from the symptoms of the disease is obtained. Fifteen or twenty grains of 
the powdered leaves, and a proportionate amount of the other preparations 
has often been given daily. 

CUCUMBER TREE. Magnolia. ■ ' 

Gently stimulant, aromatic, tonic, and diaphoretic. Used in chronic 
rheumatism, and in ague. Dose, in powder, half a drachm to one drachnj. 

BONESET. Thoroughwort. 

Diaphoretic and tonic. Used in ague, dyspepsia, and general debility. 
Dose, twenty grains in powder, three times a day, or it may be given in in- 
fusion. Infuse one ounce in a pint of hot water. Dose, thi'ee or four table- 
spoonfuls. 

GUAiACUM WOOD. Bot. name, Ouaiacum officinale. 

Stimulant and diaphoretic. Used much in rheumatism, gout, secondary 
syphilis, scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, and in suppressed menstruation. 
Dose, in powder, ten to thirty grains ; of the tincture, one to three teaspoon- 
fuls. 

ELDER BERRIES. Bot. name, Sambucus Canadensis. 
Diaphoretic and aperient. Used in gouty, rheumatic and eruptive dis- 
eases. Dose, of the dried juice, from one drachm to half an ounce. 

ELECAMPANE ROOT. Root of Inula helenium. 

Tonic, stimulant and diaphoretic. Much used formerly in suppressed 
menstruation, and is now often employed in diseases of the skin. Dose, of 
the powder, is one scruple to one drachm. The decoction is made by boil- 
ing half an ounce in a pint of water, the dose of which is two to four table- 
spoonfuls, three times a day. ^ 

INDIAN TOBACCO Lobelia. 

Emetic, diaphoretic, expectorant and sometimes cathartic. It has been 
much used in coughs, asthma, whooping cough, and in the latter stages of 
croup. Dose, of the powder, five to twenty grains. It is seldom given in 
this form, the tincture being much more agreeable. This is made by taking 
four ounces of lobelia, and two pints of diluted alcohol, leaving them to 
stand together fourteen days, and then straining. Dose, thirty drops to two 
teaspoonfuls, every three or four hours. 

SWEET SPTS. OF NITRE. Ether nitrosi. 

Sweet spirit of nitre is obtained by distilling alcohol and nitrous acid; 
it is an excellent sudorific in the dose of one and a half or two drachms, 
given with a basin of warm gruel, or some other warm drink at bed time. 

When taken in this manner at the commencement of a conmion cold, it 
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generally succeeds in arresting the progress of the disorder. This medicine 
also acts as a diuretic when given in smaller doses frequently repeated, 
mixed with cold water ; but is more frequently used to correct or promote 
the action of more powerful diuretics in dropsy. 

MINDERERUS' SPIRIT. 

Mindererus' spirit, or solution of acetate of ammonia, is much employed 
as a sudorific, i. e., a medicine producing sweat. It promotes perspiration, 
without quickening the circulation, or increasing the heat of the body; 
hence it is given in fever, acute rheumatism, and other inflammatory dis- 
orders, where stimulating sudorifies are inadmissable. The dose is one or 
two tablespoonfuls, every two or three hours, warm barley water, or some 
other mild beverage, being taken freely to promote its operation. It is usu- 
ally taken in combination with nitre and the preparations of antimony. 

DOVER'S POWDER. 

Dover's powder is composed of one grain of opium, one grain of ipecac- 
uan, and eight grains of the sulphate of potash. This celebrated powder 
was discovered by Dr. Dover, a physician of considerable reputation in the 
reign of George II., and was long in general use before it received a place in 
the pharmacopoea. It is more to be depended upon as a sudorific than any 
other remedy of the same class, and is much used in rheumatism, general 
dropsy, catarrh, dysentery, and indeed whenever it is necessary to bring on 
profuse perspiration. Opium alone, in inflammatory diseases, would do 
mischief; whereas, when given in this combination, in cases where sweat- 
ing is indicated, it often produces the very best effects. 

PLEURISY BOOT. Bot. name, Asclepius iuberosa. 

Expectorant and diaphoretic. It is much used in some parts of the 
country in common colds, pleurisy, consumption, and other affections of 
the lungs; also in rheumatism, in dysentery, flatulence and indigestion. 

Decoction, made by boiling one ounce in a quart of water; a teacupful 
every two or three hours till it operates. 



AMMONIAC GUM. 

The gum resin of ammoniacum. Stimulant and expectorant. Used in 
chronic catarrh, asthma and other affections of the lungs. Dose, two to 
thirty grains, three or four times a day. It is commonly administered as an 
emulsion. 

SENEGA SNAKEROOT. The root of Polygala senega. 

Stimulating expectorant, and diaphoretic. It is much used in affections 
of the lungs, and, in large doses, it has been successful in rlieuuiatism. 
Dose, of the powder is ten to twenty grains, but it is usually given in decoc- 
tion or prepared as a syrup, with squills and antimony. To make the de- 
coction, take bruised senega, one ounce; water, two pints; boil down to a 
pint and strain. Liquorice root may be added before boiling to improve the 
taste. Dose, four tablespoonfuls three times a day. 

ICELAND MOSS. Bot. name, Lichen Icelandicus. 

An infusion a handful to a quart of boiling water, used as a common 
drink or a strong decoction formed into syrup, with honey or sugar, may 
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be taken in doses of a Avineglassful three or four times a day. It is also said 
to be a useful medicine in whooping cough. 

HYSSOP. Bot. name, Hyssopus officinalis. 

Is cultivated in our gtirdens. An infusion of the leaves, sweetened with 
honey, or in the foriu of syrup, is useful in humoral asthma, coughs, and 
other disorders of the breast and lungs, accompanied with inflammatory 
symptoms. 

TULIP TREE. Bot. name, Liriodendron. 

Diaphoretic and tonic. Used as a substitute for Peruvian bark in ague, 
in chronic rheumatism, and dyspepsia. Dose of bark in powder, half a 
drachm, three times or oftener in a day. A saturated tincture may be made, 
the dose of which will be a teaspoouful. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 

BLOODROOT. Sanguinaria. 

Expectorant and said to be emmenagogue. Snuffed up the nostrils, 
excites much irritation, attended with sneezing. 

Upon fungus surface, it acts as an escharotic. It has been used in various 
diseases, but is at present very rarely employed, except as a stimulant ex- 
pectorant, in chronic bronchitis, or in the advanced stages of the acute dis- 
order. Expectorant dose, one to five grains, repeated more or less frequently 
according to the effect desired. The officinal tincture is better than the 
crude drug. The powder is useful as an errhiue in coryza, combined Avith 
cloves and cami^hor. 

ANEMONE. Bot. name, Anemone Pulsatilla. 

Supposed to exert emmenagogue properties, and to exert alterative in- 
fluence over the mucus membranes, rendering it useful in ophthalmia, in 
catarrhal inflammation of the nostrils, throat and respiratory passages, and 
similar conditions of the alimentary canal and urinary organs. 

Extract of the herbaceous part of the plant, given in the dose of one or 
two grains daily, gradually increasing to twenty grains or more. 

Aloes, assafoetida and pennyroyal, rue, iron and black hellebore also 
have the emmenagogue prcSperties. 

REFRIGERANTS. 

NITRE. Nitrate of potash. Saltpetre. • 

An excellent medicine to abate heat, and is used for this purpose in all 
inflammatory diseases and hemorrhages. 

Given in small and frequently repeated doses, to the extent of a drachm, 
or eighty grains, in the course of twenty-four hours, in cold water, toast 
water, or barley water, (each dose being dissolved at the time it is admin- 
istered,) it diminishes the strength and frequency of the pulse, while it 
lowers the animal heat, and abates thirst, and is consequently regarded of 
great value. Nitre is sometimes given as a diuretic in dropsical cases; and 
in proportion of one and a lialf drachms to half a pound of water, is fre- 
quently prescribed as a gargle in different kinds of sore throat. 

Five ounces of nitre, with five ounces of sal. ammoniac (muriate of am- 
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monia) dissolved in sixteen ounces of water, will reduce the temperature of 
the liquid fourty degrees. Hence this mixture placed in a bladder is used 
as an external application, in various cases ; to the head in inflammation of 
the brain and apoplexy, to the lower part of the belly in some cases of re- 
tention of the urine, to the belly in violent floodings; and to hernial tumors 
(when ice cannot be obtained) to diminish their size and facilitate their re- 
duction. 

WOOD SORREL. Bot. tiame, Oxalis antosella. 

Wood sorrel is without smell, and has an agreeable sour taste. Its infu- 
sion, or whey made by boiling it in milk, may be used as a pleasant drink 
in febrile and inflammatory affections. It has recently been recommended 
by W. H. Taylor, as extraordinarily efficacious in scurvy, having effected 
cures in that complaint after lemon juice had failed. The saltused con- 
tained an excess of oxalic acid. Four grains given three times a day. The 
fresh plant, eaten raw, is said to be useful in scurvy. 

VINEGAR. Aeetum. 

A refrigerant and diuretic. It is sometimes administered in those affec- 
tions of the urinary organs, in which there is a white deposit in the urine, 
caused by phosphatic salts. Employed as a lotion, externally in bruises and 
sprains. Dose, one to four teaspoonfuls in a little water. 

NITRIC ACID. 

Refrigerant or cooling, like lemon juice. To prepare a solution of the 
strength of lemon juice, eight and a half drachms are to be dissolved in six- 
teen ounces of water. It is employed to form effervescing draughts. Dose 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice, or an equivalent solution citric acid. 

ACID MURIATIC, diluted, or Hydrochloric acid. 

A refrigerant, and preventive of putrescency. Employed in low fevers, 
malignant scarlet fever, when there is gangrenous ulceration of throat, in 
debility of the digestive organs, when there is a tendency to produce worms, 
etc. Dose, twenty to forty drops, largely diluted water, or an infusion of 
quassia. ^ 

ANTACIDS. * 

SODA. 

The carbonate of soda is sometimes used in preference to the carbonate 
of potash, in the preparation of effervescing draughts. 

The dose is from fifteen grains to a drachm in water twice a day. 

The borate of soda, or borax, is seldom used internally. A drachm of 
this salt powdered, and mixed with an ounce of clarified honey, forms a use- 
ful local application to the sore mouths of children. Tlie following mixture 
is very serviceable as a cooling gargle in common sore throat, and as a wash 
for the mouth where profuse salivation has been produced by the inordinate 
use of mercury. 

„ . J ... 6 drachms. 

Borax, m powder, • • ... Bounces. 

Rose water, • • • ^ ^ 2 drachms. 

Tincture of myrrh, a teaspoonful. 

Honey, • • ' * 

Mix. 
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MAGNESIA. 

This substance, from the property it possesses of neutralizing the acid 
which forms in the stomach, is much used to relieve heartburn. Calcined 
magnesia is in common use as a purgative, in the dose of a teaspoonful. 
From the mildness of its action, it is more especially useful in cases of piles, 
stricture of the rectum, etc., and being also insipid, is well adapted for 
children. It diminishes the secretion of the lithic acid by the kidneys, and 
is therefore a useful remedy in red gravel, in doses of from twenty to thirty 
grains twice a day. 

Magnesia is the best antidote in cases of poisoning by the mineral acids. 

MAGNESIA, CARBONATE OF. 

An antacid. Used in sour stomach. By combining with the acid in the 
stomach it is slightly purgative. Dose, half a drachm to two drachms, 
mixed with milk or water, and a little syrup. 

MAGNESIA, CAIiCINED. 

This is used for the same purposes and in the same manner as the car- 
bonate of magnesia. 

CHALK, PREPARED. 

An antacid. Used to correct acidity of the stomach. It is commonly 
used in diarrhoea, in the form of mixture, when it is supposed an acid is 
causing the irritation. Dose of the powder, ten to forty grains. Dose of 
chalk mixture, a tablespoonful, often repeated. 

AMMONIA, BICARBONATE OF. 

An antacid. Used to neutralize acidity in the stomach. Free from the 
stimulating properties of carbonate of ammonia. Dose, five to twenty-five 
grains, dissolved in cold water, or bitter infusions. The carbonate of am- 
monia may be used for the same purpose, and in the same dose. 

LIME. 

There are several preparations of this alkali, employed in medicine. It 
is generally used' to correct acidity of the stomach. 
• 

LIME WATER. 

Antacid, tonic and astringent. Used in dyspepsia, with acidity of the 
stomach, diarrhoea, sick stomach, and externally as a wash to eruptions, 
foul ulcers, etc. When employed internally, it is best given combined with 
an equal quantity of milk, which quite conceals its disagreeable taste. 
Dose, two to four ounces, several times a day. For nausea, a tablespoonful 
mixed with milk, may be given every fifteen minutes. 

•t LIME, CARBONATE OF. 

An antacid. Nearly always given combined with other medicines. It 
much used in chalk mixture. Dose, from ten grains to a drachm. 

SODA, BICARBONATE OF. 

An antacid. Used in gravel, when the deposit is red, and in acidity of 
the stomach. Dose, ten grains to one drachm, dissolved in a little water. 
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POTASH, BICARBONATE OF. 

An antacid and diuretic. Used in acid stomach, in gravel and when the 
deposit is red sand. It is commonly used, also for making au effervescing 
draught. Dose, ten to forty grains. 

KUBEFAq^ENTS AND EPISPASTICS. 

CROWFOOT. Bot. name, Ranunculus bulbosus. Buttercup. 

It is seldom used internally, though the juices of some species of Ban- 
unculus are said to act as a powerful and prompt emetic. 

A very acrid plant, growing in meadows and fields. The leaves or roots 
bruised and applied to any part of the body will soon raise a blister, and 
ought to be used when the Spanish flies cannot be obtained. Tlie roots col- 
lected in the fall, may be very well preserved through the winter by bury- 
ing them in some fine dry sand. 

RUE. Buta. 

Has an ungrateful smell, and a pungent bitter taste. The leaves are acrid, 
and when applied to the skin are apt to produce blisters. Employed in the 
form of tea, they are reputed to be of great service to persons of cold phlegm- 
atic habits. According to Boerhaave, an infusion of the leaves powerfully 
promotes perspiration, quickens the circulation, removes obstructions, and 
is particularly adaj)ted to weak and hysterical constitutions, suffering from 
retarded or obstructed secretions. 

BED PEPPER. Bot. name, Capsicum, annum. 

Is cultivated in our gardens ; it is a powerful stimulant, and has been 
found beneficial in chronic rheumatism. Those Avho are subject to flatu- 
lence will find benefit in using it. Steeped in spirits, applied warm to the 
extremities in chronic rheumatism, or low stages of nervous fever, when 
the circulation is languid, it has produced the most happy effects. 

Used in dyspepsia, dependent on debility of the stomach. It is some- 
times added to tonic medicines. Its most important application is in mal- 
ignant sore throat and scarlet fever. The following is the formula as it is 
commonly administered in these cases. Two tablespoonfuls of the pow- 
dered pepf er, and a teaspoonful of table salt are infused for ai| hour in one 
pint of equal parts of boiling water and vinegar. It is then to be strained. 
Dose, a tablespoonful every half hour. This infusion is also used as a gar- 
gle at the same time. Dose, of the powder is five to ten grains, given in 
pill. 

Dr. Thompson says: " No other remedy has acted so well in my practice 
for allaying a tickling, harrassing cough, whether from cold or asthma, as 
a weak solution of red pepper in cold water. Most persons make it too 
strong, and then it is apt to occasion dryness; but taken weak, and especi- 
ally when sweetened with honey, it creates moisture and aids expectoration 
and wonderfully soothes the irritation which keeps up the cough. 

RED CEDAR. Bot. name, Juniperus Virginiana. 

Its most frequent use is in the composition of the cerate employed for 
keeping up the irritation and discharge of blisters. This preparation is the 
same with the savin cerate used in Europe, the leaves of the red cedar bemg 
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substituted for the savin. Wlien properly prepared by boiling? the fre^h 
leaves for a short time in about twice their weight of lard, with the addition 
of a little wax, a cerate is formed, of peculiar efficacy as a pcr])otual epis- 
pastic. When applied as a dressing to a new vesicated suriace, and after- 
wards repeated twice a day, it rarely fails to keep up the discharge for an 
indefinite length of time. Under its operation, the discharge usually 
changes from a serous to a puriform appearance, and concretes upon tlie 
surface ; so that it requires to be moved from time to time, to admit the full 
action of the cerate. 

SPANISH, OR BLISTERIXG FLIES. Epispastic. 

Spanish flies, or cantharides, are a species of beetles common in Spain, 
Italy, and some other parts of Europe. 

These insects are used for medical purposes both internally and extern- 
allj', but are chiefly used to make the common blistering plaster. When 
the immediate eflect of a blister is required, the vinegar of cantharides is 
the most effectual application. A piece of blotting paper moistened with 
this fluid raises a blister almost immediately; hence it may prove of essen- 
tial service when applied behind the ears in toothache, or over the stomach 
in cases of sudden cramp ; and the raw surface produced in this manner 
aflfords a ready means of introducing certain medicinal substances into 
the system by absorption ; morphine, for example, when sprinkled uj^on a 
portion of the skin which has been deprived of its cuticle, is quickly ab- 
sorbed, and the patient may be thus relieved where remedies could not be 
otherwise employed, as in cholera, colic, etc. 

CITRINE OINTJIENT. 

Citrine ointment, which is made with lard and the nitrate of mercury, is 
an excellent application in chronic ophthalmy, specks, and ulceration of 
the front of the eye. When reduced in strength by an equal quantity of 
olive oil or lard, it is a very efficacious remedy for old sores, scald-head, and 
various diseases of the skin. Citrine ointment, when propei'ly prepared, is 
of a golden yellow color. 

MTTLliEN. VerhasGum. 

The leaves, a handful to a quart of milk, are a common remedy in bowel 
complaints. 

In the form of fomentation or poultice, it is employed to relieve the piles, 
and other painful swellings ; and in a pulverized state to destroy fungous or 
proud flesh. 

MOULDED NITRATE OF SILVER. Argent nitras fusus. 

This preparation is restricted to external use. It forms the most manage- 
able caustic that can be used. In some cases it is sufficient to blacken the 
cuticle; in others it is best to produce vesication. If the pain be excessive, 
i^ may be allayed by Avasbiug the j)art with common salt, which acts by 
decomposing the caustic. 

DRIED ALUM. Alumen exsiccatum. 

Dried alum has the same medicinal properties of ordinary alum, except 
that it Is more powerful and irritant. It is used as a mild escharotic to de- 
stroy exuberant granulations, on which it should be freely dusted. 
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DEMULCENTS AND EMOLLIENTS. 



GUM ARABIC. 

Gum Arabic is obtained from a genus of plants called Mimosa or Acacia. 

In Morocco, about the middle of November, (that is just after the rainy- 
season), a gummy juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk and bi-auches 
of the acacia. It gradually thickens in the furrow down which it runs, and 
assumes the form of oval and round drops, about the size of a pigeon egg 
of different colors, as it comes from the red or white gum tree. 

When dissolved in water, it is in common use as a demulcent drink, and 
enters into the composition of many of the mixtures, jujube, and other 
lozenges, used to allay coughing. It is also sometimes employed in strang- 
ury, and at the commencement of gonorrhoea. Gum water is much used by 
the French in irritation and inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; but 
there is no evidence to show that it possesses any advantage over linseed 
tea, barley-water, and similar demulcent drinlcs. Gum Arabic may be 
taken in any quantity ; indeed, the negroes in some parts of Africa subsist 
on it in seasons of scarcity. Dissolved in twice its quantity of water, it is 
called mucilage, which is much used to render oils, balsams, and resinous 
substances diffusible in water, and serves to give consistence to medicines 
made into pills. 

MARSHMALLOW. Bot. name, Althea officinalis. 

Grows in marshes and wet places. The leaves have a soft woolly surface, 
feeling like velvet. The flov/ers are of a jjale white flesh color, and appear 
in August. 

Every part of the marsh mallow, and especially the root, when boiled, 
yields a copious mucilage, on account of which it is employed in emollient 
cataplasms or poultices, for softening and maturing hard tumors. 

Used in colds, dysenteries, and complaints of the kidneys and bladder, 
for its demulcent properties. The decoction may be drank in any quantity. 

QUINCE SEED. Bot. name, Cydonia vulgaris. 

Quince mucilage may be used for the same purpose as other mucilagin- 
ous liquids. It is preferred as a local application in conjunctiva ophthal- 
mia, but in the country is less used than sassafras pith. 



SASSAFRAS PITH. 

The pith of Sassafras officinalis. It abounds in gummy matter, which 
it readily imparts to water. Much used as a soothing application in inflam- 
mation of the eyes; and forms an agreeable and useful driuk in dysenteric 
catarrhal, and nephritic diseases. It may be prepared by adding a drachm 
of the pith to a pint of boiling water. 

LINSEED MEAL, OR FAXSEED MEAL. Bot. name, Liuum usitatissimum 
Flaxseed is a demulcent and emollient. The mucilage obtained by in- 
fusing the entire seeds in boiling water, in the proportion of a half ounce 
to a pint, is much and very advantageously employed in catarrh, dysentery, 
nephritic and calculus complaints and other inflammatory affections of 
the mucus membranes. The meal mixed with hot water, forms an excellent 
emollient poultice. 
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OLIVE OIL. 

A fixed oil from the ripe fruit of Olca Europa. 

Olive oil is nutritious, mildly laxative and emollient. Externally ap- 
plied it is useful in relaxing the skin, and sheathing irritated surfaces from 
the action of the air; and is much employed as a vehicle or diluent of more 
active substances. But the most extensive use of olive oil is, in pharmacy, 
as a constituent of liniment, ointments, cerates and plasters. 

The dose, as a laxative, is from one to two fluid ounces. 

PLANTAIN. Flantago. 

Has long been employed as an antidote against the bites of snakes, of 
spiders, and other venomous insects. The juice, when extracted from the 
whole of the plant, is generally given in doses of two tablespoonfuls every 
hour, or oftener, until the patient is relieved. It is sometimes given in 
conjunction with horehound or rue. 

The leaves, bruised, are considered by some a good application to fresh 
wounds. 

EXTRACT OF LIQUORICE. The root of OlycyrrMza Glabra. 

Liquorice is demulcent, much employed in cough mixtures and frequently 
added to infusions and decoctions, in order to cover the taste or obtund 
the acrimony of the principal medicines. A piece of it, held in the mouth, 
and allowed slowly to dissolve, is often found to allay cough, by sheathing 
the irritated membrane of the fauces. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, OR DETERGENTS. 

GALBANUM. 

A gum resin obtained from Ferula galhaniflua. 

Occasionally applied externally as a plaster to indolent swellings, with 
the view of i^romoting resolution or suppuration. 

BORAX. Soda boras. 

When brought in contact with a mucous membrane, borax exerts a pecu- 
liar detergent, mild stimulant, or alterative action. It is a very useful rem- 
edy in aphthous, or other ulcerations of the mouth, and is employed in 
hoarsness of public speakers, a lump of it being allowed slowly to dissolve 
in the mouth. A strong solution destroys the vitality of the yeast plant, 
and in meats it prevents putrefaction by destroying the infusoria and other 
microscopic bodies which occasion or support the process. Borax is also a 
powerful antiseptic. 

BURNT SPONGE. 

The remedial value of burnt sponge depends upon the presence of iodine 
in it. 

Burnt sponge has been highly recommended in goitre, glandular swell- 
ings of a scrofulous character, and obstinate cutaneous eruptions. It is 
most conveniently administered mixed with syrup or honey, in the form of 
an electuary, with the addition of some aromatic, as powdered cinnamon, 
from one to three drachms. 
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IODINE. 

Iodine is obtained from the ash or cinder called kelp, which is jDrocured 
from burning sea-weeds (a^f/ce). 

Iodine is principally valued for the extraordinary poAver it possesses in 
promoting absorption ; hence it is employed in Derbyshire-neck, (broncho- 
cele,) chronic enlargements of the liver, spleen, testicles, uterus, etc. In 
various other scrofulous affections, it is the most efficacious remedy we pos- 
sess. It is now extensively used in combination with various other sub- 
stances. The iodide of iron, in the dose of one or two grains, three times a 
day, is of great service in obstruction of the menstrual discharge, and the 
iodide or hydriodate of potash, in the dose of two or three grains three or 
four times a day, is much employed in rheumatism, in secondary venereal 
affections, as eruptions on the skin, nodes, etc. ; and also to promote the ab- 
sorption of the liquid secreted into the chest in consequence of pleurisy. 

As there is apt to be in both these preparations some free iodine, the 
chief cause of the unpleasant symptoms which they are sometimes said to 
produce, it is well to direct the patient to eat a bit of bread or biscuit after 
each dose ; the starch of this combining with the free iodine, removes its 
injurious property, and with this simple precaution, the nervous symptoms 
so commonly ascribed to iodine may be prevented. 

Iodine has been employed with great success in the irritable spreading 
ulcers which occur in persons whose constitutions have been enfeebled by 
dissipation and other depressing causes. 

The iodide of potash is frequently used externally in the form of oint- 
ment. The Dublin pharmacopoeia orders a scruple of the iodide to be mixed 
wtih an ounce of lard. loduretted baths are strongly recommended in the 
treatment of scrofulous affections. 

The dose of the tincture of iodine is ten drops a day, in syrup and water, 
to be gradually increased ^ sixty. The preparation of this remedy gener- 
ally preferred is the hydriodate of potash. Whatever preparation of iodine 
is employed the dose should be small at first and gradually increased, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. When it produces irritation of 
the stomach and bowels, it should be discontinued for a few days, and then 
given in smaller doses. 
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PINK EOOT. Bot. name, Spigelia 3£arylandica. 

Grows abundantly in the Southern States, and is deservedly esteemed a 
vermifuge, or destroyer of worms. An infusion, a handful to a quart of 
boiling water, and one or two teacupfuls night and morning, is the usual 
form and dose. With the addition of milk and sugar, children will take it 
almost as readily as their tea. It sometimes occasions disagreeable affec- 
tions- of the eyes ; when this occurs, suspend the use of the medicine until 
these symptoms disappear, and then select from another parcel, or make tea 
of the tops only, as it is supposed the deleterious effects are in consequence 
of some other root being attached to it. 

Pink root is always considered a valuable medicine in fevers as is veri- 
fied daily, when given to children in a febrile state for a vermifuge, when 
110 other effect has been produced than a removal of the fever. 
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MALE FERN. Hot. name, Aspedium. 

Tonic and astringent. It has bad a liigh reputation for destroying ^\ orms 
especially the tape-worm. Dose of the powder is from one to two drachms, 
to be given with molasses, every morning and evening, for one or two suc- 
cessive daj's. It is customary to administer a brisk cathartic directly after- 
wards. 

AMERICAN WORMSEED. Bot. name, Chcnojyodivm. 

An excellent vermifuge. Dose for a child two or three years of age, h 
one to two scruples of the seeds in powder, mixed in molasses, and giveu 
morning and evening for three days. A brisk cathartic should than be ad- 
ministered. 

TURPENTINE, 

Oil of turpentine is much employed in destroying worms. To expel the 
tajje-worm it is given in the dose of an ounce and a half to two ounces ; and 
is also used against other intestinal worms in children, in the dose of a toa- 
spoonful, or twice or thrice that quantity according to the age. 

An ounce of the oil of turpentine mixed with the yelks of two eggs, and 
a pint of thin starch, constitutes an excellent clyster (injection) in cases of 
flatulent colic. 

Turpentine is a very useful and safe counter-irritant in all internal in- 
flammatory diseases, after an impression has been made upon the affected 
organ by blood-letting. A large piece of folded flannel dipped in hot water 
and wrung as dry as possible, and then freely sprinkled Avith turpentine, 
should be applied with the least possible delay, over the part where the pain 
is most scA'^rely felt, and carefully covered with a dry cloth to prevent evap- 
oration; this is to be kept on as long as the patient can bear it, and should 
be renewed as often as may be found necessary. * 
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Family medicine chest, . 966 
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treatment of, . . . 919 
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" sickness, . . 825 
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Hunger and thirst, . 102 
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Hygiene, . . .99 

Hypochondria, . . 835 
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Abdomen, the belly. 

Aberration, a dislocation or other 
departure from nature. 

Abnormal, unnatural, irregular. 

Abortion, premature birth miscar- 
riage. 

Abrasion, loss of skin or other mem- 
branous surface. 

Absorbents, in anatomy the milk 
and lymphatic vessels; in thera- 
peutics, the calcareous earth. 

Absorption, the act of taking or suck- 
ing up. 

Accouchment, child birth. 

Acetabulum, the cavity receiving 
the head of the thigh bone at the 
hip joint. 

Acoustics, belonging to the ear. 

Alimentary Canal, the entire j)ass- 
age through which the food passes 
from the mouth to the annis. 

Alopecia, loss of hair, morbid bald- 
ness. 

Alterative, medicime intended to 
change the morbid action, by re- 
storing the healthy functions of 
secretion, etc. by a gradual process. 

Amblyopia, dimness of sight. 

Amenorrhoea, absence of menses. 

Anaemia, bloodlessnesss. 

Anasarca, dropsy of cellular tissue. 

Anatomy, to cut, dissection with a 
view to display the structure, re- 
lations and uses of the parts, the 
science of the structures of organi- 
zation of bodies. 

Anteversioseteri, the body of the 
utert^ inclining forward. 

Anus, a circle; the fundament or 
lower extremity of the body. 

Aorta, the great artery of the body. 



Aperient, gentle purgative, laxative 
Aptha, the thrush. 
Aquous Humor, watery fluid occu- 
pying the front and rear chamber 

of the eye. 
Artery, the name of vessels which 

carry blood from the heart. 
Articular, belonging or relating to 

the joints. 
Asphyxia, a suspension of the 

heart's action. Suspended anima- 
tion, as by sviffocation. 
Assimilation, conversion of food 

into the living organism. 
Atrophy, wasting, diminuation. 
Auditory, applied to vessels, nerves, 

canals, etc., connected with the 

organs of hearing. 
Auscultation, the art diagnosis by 

listening to the sounds of the 

lungs, heart, etc. 
Axilla, the arm-pit. 
Axillary, names of vessels, glands, 

etc., in the axilla. 
Bandage, a strip of linen or flannel 

used for binding or compressing 

part of the body. 
Bath, immersion of the whole or 

part of the body in some mecfium. 
Bellows Sound, the blowing of the 

lungs, recognized in auscultation, 

also, and unatural sound of the 

heart. - 

Bicuspides, the first grinding teeth. 
Bile, the gall secreted by the liver. 
Biliary, relating to the bile. 
Bolus, a large pill. 
Bougie, an instrument for dilating 

stricture in urethra and rectum. 
Brim of the pelvis, the bony ring 

which separates the abdominal 
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and pelvic cavities. 
Bronchitis, inflammation of the 

bronchial tubes. 
Bronchocele, enlargement of the 

thyroid glands. 
Bubo, an inflamed gland, usually in 

the groin. 
Cachexy, a vitiated constitution. 
Caecum, the blind gut, or head of the 

colon. 

Calculi, stone or gravel, as in the 
bladder, gall ducts and kidneys. 

Canal, any duct or tube in the body. 

Capsule, membranous bag or sack. 

Carotid, the name of the great artery 
on each side of the neck. 

Catarrh, a flow of mucus. 

Cerebritis, inflammation of the 
brain. 

Cervix, the neck. 

Chromatic, pertaining to color or 
colors. 

Cirrhosis, yellowness, name of that 
morbid appearance of the liver 
which is often observed in the 
post-mortem of drunkards. 

Coitus, the act of venery. 

Colitus, inflammation of the mucus 
membrane of the colon. 

Ortical, appertaining to, or resemb- 
ling bark. 

Crepitant, crackling. 

Crepitus, gratiug of the ends of 
fractured bones, also, a peculiar 
respiratory rattle heard in apply- 
ing the ear to the chest, like that 
producad by blowing into a dried 
bladder, or throwing salt into the 
fire. 

Decidua, a thin external membrane 
within the uterus, thrown oflT after 
each child-birth. 

Dejection, a discharge of the bowels. 

Dementia, idiocy, fatuity. 

Dentition, process of cutting teeth. 

Diabetes, disease characterized by 
dextrine or sugar in the urine. 

Diaphoretics, medicine favoring per- 
spiration. 

Diaphragm, muscle separating the 
chest and abdomen, the mid riff. 



Digestion, conversion of food into 
blood. 

Diploe, cellular structure separating 
the two tables of the skull. 

Disease, any morbid state, whether 
functional or organic. 

Dropsy, a morbid, serous eflfusiou 
into any of the cavities. 

Dysentery, frequent, mucous, or 
bloody stools. 

Ectropion, cversion of the eye-lids. 

Eczema, an eruption of small blis- 
ters. 

Ejaculation, to throw out. 

Electricity, that fluid or property in 
nature which is developed hy rub- 
bing amber or glass, and may be 
either positive or negative, resin- 
ous or vitrous. 

Electuary, a preparation of the con- 
sistence of honey. 

Embrocation, a liniment. 

Emetics, medicines producing vom- 
iting. 

Endemic, a disease prevailing 
within circumscribed district. 

Enuresis, incontinence of urine. 

Epigastric, above the stomach. 

Extravasation, a pouring of blood 
into cavities, or beneath the skin. 

Facial, belonging to the face. 

FfEces, discharges from the bowels. 

Febrile, belonging to fever. 

Fermoral, belonging to the thigh. 

Fever, disease involving the general 
system, characterized by increas- 
ing heat. 

Flatulence, morbid collection of 
wind in the stomach and bowels. 

Flooding, uterine hemorrhage. 

Fluctuation, sensation recognized 
by the percussion of cavities con- 
taining pus or fluids. 

Foetus, the young before birth. 

Foramen, a little opening. 

Fundus, the base or bottom. 

Funis, the umbilical cord. 

Gall bladder, receptacle of bile under 
the liver. 

Ganglia, nervous knots. 

Gastritis, inflammation of stomach. 
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Gestation, pregnancy. 
Gland, an organ of secretion. 
Granulation, the filling up of a 

wound or ulcer by organized 

matter. 

Gymnastics, active, athletic exer- 
cise. 

Hajmatoginic icterus, jaundice with 

bleeding from the bladder. 
Hiemoglobiu, red coloring matter of 

the blood. 
Hajmoptysis, coughing blood from 

the lungs. 
Hemorrhage, any morbid flow of 

blood. 

Hepatic, belonging to the liver. 

Hyaloid, transparent like glass, 
membrane investing the vitrous 
humor in the globe of the eye. 

Hypertrof)hy, morbid growth or en- 
largement of an organ without 
change of structure. 

Icterus, jaundice. 

Incision, cut made in soft parts by 
a sharp instrument. 

Indigestion, dyspepsia. 

Infarction, obstruction. 

Influenza, epidemic catarrh. 

Ingesta, food, drinks. 

Interstitial nephritis, inflammation 
of the membrane occupying the 
interstices of contiguous cells 
within the kidneys. 

Integument, that which covers any- 
thing. 

Jaundice, a disease attended with 
yellow discoloration of the skin 
and eyes, dependent on obstruc- 
in the biliary excretion. 

Jugular, belonging to the throat. 

Labia, the lips. 

Laceration, tearing. 

Lancinating, sharp, shooting. 

Laryngitis, inflammation of the 
larynx. 

Ligament, an elastic, tendinous 
cord. 

Liquor amnii, the water surround- 
ing the foetus in utero. 



Liquor sanguinis, fluid element in 

the blood. 
Lithotomy, cutting for stone in the 

bladder. 

Lumbago, rheumatic affection of the 

muscles of the loins. 
Lymph, thin animal fluid in the 

lymphatics. 
Malaria, miasm, noxious gases from 

decomposing matter. 
Malpegian bodies, dark points in the 

kidneys. 

Manipulation, the art of liandling 
with skill. 

Materia medica, the science of medi- 
cines and th^r combinations. 

Mecomium, the fseces contained in 
the intestines of a foetus, and pass- 
ing off after birth. 

Meningitis, inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain. 

Menorrhagia, excessive menstrua- 
tion. 

Menstruation, the monthly flow of 
women. 

Morbid, diseased. 

Obstetrics, science of midwifery. 

Occipital, connected with the back 
of the head. 

Oculist, one who devotes special at- 
tention to diseases of the eye. 

Oi^thalmia, inflammation of the 
eyes, whether external, internal, 
catarrhal, purulent, scrophulous, 
rheumatic, etc. 

Organ, a part having a determinate 
office. 

Os, a mouth. 

Ovaria, female testes, two oval 
bodies appended to the uterus. 

Oxygen, an element of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Palliative, medicines affording re- 
lief, not cure. 

Palpation, touching, feeling, explor- 
ing by the hand. 

Palpitation, morbid mobility of the 
heart. 

Parenchyma, the spongy and cellu- 
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lar tissue that connect parts. 

Parotid, name of the salivary glands 
beneath each ear. 

Parotis, or itis, mumphs. 

Pathognomonic, indicative of dis- 
ease. 

Pathological chemistry, chemistry 

of morbid matter. 
Pathology, the doctrine of disease. 
Pectoral, ajipertaining to the breast. 
Pelvis, cavity formed by the bones 

in the region of the hips. 
Periostium, membrane investing 

the bones. 
Pessary, instrument to support the 

Avomb. 

Physiologj', that science which re- 
lates to the laws of life and the 
functious of living beings. 

Piles, hemorrhoids, tumors, or en- 
larged veins, about the neighbor- 
hood of the anus. 

Placenta, the after-birth. 

Plugging, introduction of lint or 
other substance to stop bleeding. 

Portal circulation, a peculiar circul- 
ation in the liver. 

Post-mortem, after death. 

Ptosis, palsy of the upper eye-lid. 

Pulse, beating of the heart and ar- 
teries. 

Rales, rattles, heard in certain mor- 
bid varieties of respiration. 

Rectum, the straight gut, lower por- 
tion of the intestines. 

Regimen, a term employed to ex- 
press the regulation of diet, and 
the habits of an individual to pre- 
serve health, or to cure disease. 

Regions, artificial divisions, of the 
body, those of chest and abdomen. 

Remittent, applied to diseases 
Avhose symptoms diminish very 
considerably, but return again be- 
fore they disappear. 

Resolution, dispersion of a disease. 

Respiration, the act of breathing. 

Resuscitation, restoring to life, re- 
vivification. 

Retroversion, backward displace- 
ment of an organ. 



Rythm, a measured movement, re- 
gularity of the action of the heart. 

Roller, a long bandage. 

Salivating, increased flow of spittle. 

Sanguinis, bloody. 

Sciatica, rheumatism of the sciatic 
nerve. 

Scrotum, bag inclosing the testicles. 

Sigmoid, flexure of the colon, valve 
of the aorta. 

Sinapism, mustard poultice. 

Skeleton, bones of an anijnal body. 

Spasm, morbid contraction of mus- 
cles, cramp or convulsion. 

Sporadic, confined to some locality ; 
dependeut ou some occasional 
cause. 

Sterility, barreness. 

Stimulant, an exciting agent. 

Stomatitis, inflammation ■*<) f the 
mouth. 

Suppression, morbid arrest of some 

natui'al discharge. 
Systole, contraction of the heart. 
Tajnia, a tape worm. 
Tampon, a plug. 

Taxis, an operation by which parts 
are placed in their natural posi- 
tion by the hands. 

Tenesmus, pain and difficulty in 
stools. 

Thoracic, belonging to the chest. 
Tonsils, glands on each side of the 
throat. 

Traumatic, relating to wounds. 

Tympanites, abdominal distension. 

Umbilical cord, navel string. 

Urea, organic principle of the urine. 

Ureter, canal between the kidneys 
and bladder. 

Urine, fluid secreted by the kidneys. 

Uterus, the womb. 

Utero-gestation, pregnancy. 

Vagina, a sheath, a passage from the 
uterus to external parts. 

Vascular turgescence, active con- 
gestion of vessels of the system. 

Vein, a long, membranous canal, 
which returns blood to the heart. 

Venery, sexual indulgence. 

Ventricles, cavities of the brain. 
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